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REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connegticut: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  relating  to 
Education,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Honorable  body  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  excitement  with  which 
the  country  has  been  convulsed  the  past  year,  and  the  conse- 
quent derangements  in  business,  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  schools  affected  by  local  and  restricted  influen- 
ces, have  probably  accomplished  as  much  for  universal  educa- 
tion as  in  any  preceding  year.  The  evidences  of  prosperity 
and  improvement  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statistics  of 
the  past  year  with  previous  years,  and  they  have  also  been  exhib- 
ited in  many  ways  not  indicated  by  statistical  tables.  Though 
but  few  large  and  expensive  school-houses  have  been  erected 
within  twelve  months,  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
school  buildings  before  existing,  and  a  number  of  new  houses 
have  been  completed.  There  has  been  expended  the  past  year, 
for  new  school-houses  and  repairs,  eighty  five  thousand  and 
sixty  dollars,  and  the  number  of  school-houses  now  reported 
as  in  good  condition,  is  twelve  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  more  than  last  year,  and  the  number 
reported  in  bad  condition  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five,  or 
twenty-seven  less  than  last  year.  More  than  three  fourths  of 
all  the  school-houses  in  the  State  are  now  in  good  condition, 
a  statement  that  could  not  have  been  made  with  truth,  before, 
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at  any  time  since  reports  from  the  towns  have  been  regularly 
received  at  the  State  department,  or  for  the  last  twenty  five 
years.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  school- 
house  with  an  inclosed  yard,  except  in  the  larger  cities,  now 
nearly  two  hundred  school-houses  have  inclosed  grounds,  with 
all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  good 
morals  and  a  correct  public  sentiment.  A  number  of  towns 
are  furnished  with  good  school-houses  and  appliances  in  all 
the  districts,  and  measures  have  already  been  taken  in  several 
towns  now  reported  as  not  possessing  these  requisites,  to  secure 
them  thfc  present  year.  The  law  requiring  every  school  district 
to  "  be  supplied  with  a  school-house  and  out  buildings  pertain- 
ing thereto  w^iich  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  School 
Visitors,"  as  a  condition  for  receiving  any  money  from  the 
school  fund  of  the  State,  and  also  requiring  every  district  in 
building  a  new  house,  to  build  it  "  according  to  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,"  has  been  productive 
of  great  good  wherever  the  power  and  obligation  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  School  Visitors  have  been  properly  exercised. 
To  the  prompt  and  judicious  action  of  this  class  of  officers 
must  be  attributed  much  of  the  improvement  already  alluded 
to. 

Add'tional  school  room  is  needed  in  several  of  the  city  and 
village  districts,  and  there  are  still  nearly  three  hundred 
school-houses  in  the  State  which  need  extensive  repairs  or  to 
be  replaced  by  new  and  convenient  buildings.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  providing  better  out 
buildings  and  making  the  appurten§nces  and  surroundings  of 
the  school-house  conducive  to  health  and  good  morals. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  law  supplying  School  Districts  with 
Holbrook's  School  Apparatus,  few  whole  sets  of  this  useful  ap- 
paratus have  been  purchased.  A  number  of  districts,  however, 
have  obtained  globes,  numeral  frames,  geometrical  forms  and 
diagrams,  a  few  have  procured  valuable  sets  of  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  so  that  646  districts  are  now  reported 
as  provided  with  apparatus,  829  are  supplied  with  outline 
maps  and  a  large  number  have  county  and  State  maps. 

By  reference  to  Table  11,  Appendix,  the  number  of  school- 
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.houses  in  good  and  in  bad  condition,  the  number  with  inclosed 
grounds,  maps,  apparatus,  <fcc,  can  be  seen  at  once. 

If  the  improvements  in  school  buildings,  furniture  and  other 
appliances  continue  to  increase  the  next  five  years  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  last  five  years,  there, will  at  the  close  of  that 
period  scarcely  be  a  district  in  the  State  without  a  comfortable 
school-room.  No  additional  legislation  to  secure  so  desirable 
an  end  is  necessary,  except  some  provision  in  the  law  which 
will  direct  the  selectmen  or  school  visitors  of  towns  in  which 
there  are  districts  unprovided  with  school-houses  to  go  forward 
after  suitable  notice  and  erect  proper  buildings  if  the  district 
fails  to  do  so. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  as  returned  to  the  Comptroller  on  the  fifth 
of  February  1861,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  being  an  increase  of  sixteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  while  the  increase  during  the  previous  ten  years 
was  but  eight  thousand  and  seventy-two,  or  nine  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease,  and  even  for  the  twenty  years  previous 
to  1845  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  ennumerated,  on 
the  contrary,  a  less  number  of  children  were  returned  in  1845 
than  in  1825.  This  large  additional  increase  of  children  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  amounting  to  more  than  one  sixth  the 
whole  number  in  this  State  in  1851,  has  increased  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  and  multiplying  school-houses.  As  this  increase 
has  been  principally  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages  in 
which  there  has  been  the  greatest  amount  of  money  expended 
for  school-houses,  we  have  the  anomalous  fact  that  in  some  of 
those  places  where  the  most  has  been  done  for  increasing  the 
school  accommodations'  and  improving  the  common  schools, 
there  is  now  the  greatest  number  of  children  not  properly  ac- 
commodated in  these  schools.  This  evil  incidental  to  a  rapid 
change  in  the  population  of  a  city  or  village,  will  be  speedily 
removed. 

All  the  towns  and  incorporated  districts  have  made  reports 
or  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
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Schools  the  past  year.  The  statistical  portion  of  these  reports 
have  been  more  complete  than  in  any  previous  year  and  in  a 
majority  of  towns  there  has  been  an  accuracy  of  detail  and  a 
promptness  in  the  transmission  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
School  Visitors.  In  a  few  cases  the  returns  were  so  imperfect, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  available  till  personal  inquiry 
and  investigation  enabled  the  superintendent  to  get  what  the 
law  provides  shall  be  furnished  by  the  school  visitors,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  public  money  for  the  towns  which 
they  represent. 

The  tables  ma%de  up  from  the  returns  of  the  school  visitors 
exhibit  the  relative  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  and  should  receive  the  careful  study  of 
all  interested  in  these  institutions.     See  Appendix. 

Extracts  from  the  town  reports  are  also  given  in  Appendix. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  unusual  excitement  by  which  the  country  has  been 
agitated  the  past  year  has  to  some  extent  affected  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  especially  those  which  were  held  in  the  spring. 
Appointments  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  for  Middlesex,  Fairfield  and  New  Haven  counties  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  institute  for  Middlesex 
county  was  held  at  Chester,  and  the  one  for  Fairfield  county 
at  Danbury.  The  efficient  action  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, in  both  of  these  places,  and  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
and  teachers  in  the  objects  for  which  they  were  called  had 
well  prepared  the  way ;  and  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  conduct  the  exercises  would  have  given,  it 
is  believed,  entire  success  to  these  institutes,  had  not 
circumstances  beyond  human  control  affected  them.  The 
week  of  the  Institute  at  Chester  proved  a  very  stormy  one,  the 
steamboats  on  the  Connecticut  failed  to  make  their  usual 
landings,  and  some  teachers  were  on  this  account  prevented 
from  attending.  The  exercises  at  Danbury  were  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  intense  war  excitement  then  pervading  the 
country.  Both  institutes  were  however  profitable  seasons  for 
teachers,  and  it  is  hoped  were  not  without  some  influence  on  the 
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cause  of  education  in  the  places  where  they  were  held.  The 
increasing  war  excitement  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the 
appointment  in  New  Haven  county  till  Autumn  when  the  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Oxford  and  Ansonia,  the  time  of  .the 
instructors  and  lecturers  being  divided  between  the  two  places. 
The  institutes  for  New  London  and  Windham  counties  were 
also  held  at  two  different  places  in  each  county. 

A  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  at  all  the  institutes. 
Many  experienced  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu 
nity  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  those  appointed  to  conduct  the 
exercises,  on  methods  of  instruction,  school  arrangement  and 
discipline,  while  many  who  had  never  been  present  at  any 
institute  before  were  regular  attendants  and  attentive  listeners 
to  gain  something  of  professional  knowledge  before  entering 
upon  the  work  of  teaching. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  committees  who  made  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  institutes  and  contributed  to  their  success 
by  their  constant  endeavors  to  provide  all  that  was  necessary. 

In  every  place  the  people  threw  open  their  doors  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  the  teachers,  and  lecturers  and  by  their  cordial 
sympathy  and  constant  attendance  gave  additional  interest 
and  value  to  the  meetings.  Every  county  has  been  visited  by 
this  instrumentality  but  Tolland,  and  the  omission  in  that 
county  was  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
superintendent.  The  absence  of  an  Institute  was  remedied 
so  far  as  it  could  be  by  an  arrangement  to  have  every  town 
visited,  and  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  citizens  addressed 
wherever  an  audience  could  be  gathered. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  Institutes  for  the  past 
year. 

Summary  of  Teachers'*  Institutes  for  1861. 


Counties. 

Places. 

Time.           No. 

of  Mem's 

Middlesex, 

Chester, 

April,  15—19, 

33 

Fairfield, 

Danbury, 

"      22—26, 

58 

New  Haven, 

Oxford, 

Sept.   17—18, 

56 

u 

Ansonia, 

"      18—20, 

62 
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*IU]£TFORD, 

Granby, 

Sept. 

23—27, 

60 

Litchfield, 

Litchfield, 

Oct. 

14—18, 

98 

Windham, 

Scotland, 

a 

23—26, 

65 

New  London, 

Jewett  City, 

u 

29—30, 

112 

<( 

Mystic  Bridge, 

Nov. 

12—13, 

79 

Windham, 

Putnam, 

u 

29—30, 

64 

687 

With  very  few  exceptions,  at  all  the  institutes  held  in  this 
State,  the  members  in  attendance  have  been  provided  with 
board  gratuitously.  This  arrangement  has  undoubtedly  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  common  schools  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation generally  in  the  State,  as  well  as  tending  to  secure  a 
greater  local  interest  in  the  places  where  institutes  were  held. 
But  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  now  been  visited  several 
times,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  same  interest 
will  be  felt  in  the  exercises  of  these  educational  gatherings  as 
at  first,  neither  is  it  just  that  friends  of  education  in  these 
places  who  have  ever  shown  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  insti- 
tutes and  on  whom  the  burden  of  local  arrangements  must 
chiefly  rest,  should  be  so  frequently  taxed  with  this  labor.  It 
has  therefore  seemed  to  the  subscriber  that  the  object  sought 
would  be  best  secured  and  the  meetings  be  made  most  profi- 
table to  teachers,  by  appointing  a  portion  of  the  institutes,  in 
future,  in  the  most  central  and  populous  places  where  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  board  of  teachers  at  reduced 
rates  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  themselves.  While  the  plan 
might  in  some  instances  lessen  the  number  in  attendance,  it  is 
believed  that  it  would  afford  opportunities  for  lectures  and 
instruction  more  profitable  than  can  be  secured  under  the 
present  arrangements,  and  few  teachers  of  the  right  spirit,  or 
who  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  schools  would  remain  away  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  to  be  paid  for  board  during  the 
session  of  an  institute. 

At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  institutes  could  be  held  in 
less  populous  places,  where  necessarily,  the  hospitalities  of  the 
people  must  provide  for  the  members  in  attendance,  to  be  re- 
paid in  part  by  the  lectures  and  addresses  which  will  be 
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brought  to  these  communities,  and  by  the  local    interest 
awakened  in  the  cause  of  education. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCnOOL. 

This  institution  has  continued  through  the  year  with  few 
changes  in  its  faculty  of  instruction,  and  little  variation  of  its 
work  except  that  the  instruction  given  is  still  more  professional, 
pertaining  to  methods  of  teaching  and  principles  of  education. 
Physical  exercise  in  various  forms  has  been  more  generally 
introduced  with  good  effect  and  more  time  has  been  given  to 
the  subjects  of  school  organization  and  school  government. 
The  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  was  ex- 
pected considering  the  state  of  the  country,  the  derangements 
in  business  and  the  number  of  young  men  from  the  schools 
enlisted  in  the  army.  As  the  influence  of  thoroughly  educated 
trained  teachers  is  more  and  more  distinctly  seen,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  teacher^  from  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  school  become  more  and  more  widely  extended. 

The  importance  of  Normal  Schools  as  a  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools  needs  no  argument.  The 
question  is  simply  whether  an  educated  trained  teacher  spe- 
cially fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful than  one  who  has  not  had  such  preparation.  The 
testimony  of  school  visitors  and  other  school  officers  is  abund- 
ant on  this  point,  but  without  this  testimony,  the  decisions  of 
unbiased,  unprejudiced  judgment  would  clearly  indicate  the 
importance  of  these  institutions.  If  special  preparation  is 
necessary  for  the  physician,  the  clergyman  aiid  the  lawyer, 
much  more  is  it  demanded  in  a  work  which  requires  so  much 
judgment,  skill  and  tact  as  that  of  the  teacher.  No  amount 
of  mere  literary  acquisitions  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  dex- 
terity in  organizing,  tact  in  managing  and  skill  in  teaching 
and  training,  or  give  to  the  teacher  the  power  which  is  so  in- 
dispensable in  conducting  the  education  of  children  wisely 
and  successfully. 

The  influence  of  Normal  Schools  on  education  generally  is 
already  seen  and  to  some  extent  appreciated  by  intelligent 
educators,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  ' 
establishment  of  these  institutions  in  this  country,  to  enable 
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them  to  exhibit  fully  the  benefits  which  they  are  to  confer. 
Still  enough  has  been  done  to  show  their  importance  in  every 
system  of  state  .education  and  twelve  states  have  already 
adopted  them  as  a  part  of  their  school  system. 

A  full  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Normal  School 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

During  the  last  year  sixty-six  orders  have  been  drawn  for 
school  libraries  of  which  twelve  were  for  ten  dollars  each,  in 
favor  of  twelve  districts  which  had  not  before  received  library 
money  from  the  State  Treasury,  eighteen  were  for  the  second 
installment,  thirteen  were  for  the  third  installment,  ten  were 
for  the  fourth  installment,  nine  were  for  the  fifth  installment, 
and  four  were  for  the  sixth  installment. 

No  order  has  been  drawn  except  upon  documentary  evidence 
signed  by  some  school  officer  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
see  that  the  money  paid  from  the  state  treasury  was  properly 
expended  according  to  law. 

No  statistical  tables  can  express  the  intrinsic  or  comparative 
value  of  this  common  school  measure.  The  reports  of  school 
visitors  show  that  in  those  districts  where  the  library  money 
has  been  expended  for  good  books  for  a  circulating  library 
that  a  great  interest  has  been  awakened  among  the  children 
to  read,  that  the  books  are  constantly  in  circulation  and  that 
the  library  has  often  became  an  efficient  instrumentality  in 
promoting  good  order  in  the  school,  and  in  cultivating  a  love 
for  rcadiug  in  the  community. 

The  following  districts  have  received  orders  for  the  First 
Installment  of  Library  Money ,  between  March  31st,  1861, 
and  March  Slst,  1862. 

Bridgeport,  Shelton. 
Canterbury,  No.  5. 
Cheshire,  No.  12. 
Danburt,  Middle  Center. 
Bast  Granby,  No.  2. 
Franklin,  No.  9. 
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Greenwich,  North  Street. 
Kent,  No.  2. 
Montville,  No.  4. 
Plainfield,  Shepard's  Hill. 
Watertown,  Polk,  Oakville. 

The  following  Districts  have  received  the  Second  Installment. 
Bridgeport,  Pembroke,  Shelton.  t 

Clinton,  Cow  Hill. 
Danbury,  Middle  Center. 
Derby,  No.  4. 
East  Windsor,  No.  10. 
Glastenbury,  No.  2. 
Greenwich,  Meeting  House. 
GriSwold,  No.  12. 
Hamden,  No.  10. 
Madison,  No.  3. 
Middletown,  City. 
Morris,  No.  3. 
Southington,  No.  3. 
Stafford,  Nos.  2,  9. 
Windsor,  No.  2,  Rainbow. 

The  following  Districts  have  received  the   Third  Installment. 
Clinton,  Cow  Hill. 
East  Windsor,  No.  1. 
Griswold,  No.  3. 
Litchfield,  Nos.  2,  4. 
Madison,  East  Rwrer. 
Meriden,  Hanover. 
Middletown,  1st.  Westfield. 
Norwich,  Center. 
Old  Saybrook,  No.  1. 
Simsbury,  Bushy  Hill. 
South  Windsor,  No.  2. 
Waterbury,  Center. 
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The  following  Districts  have  received  the  Fourth  Installment. 
Bridgeport,  Golden  Hill. 
Hamden,  No.  8. 
Meriden,  Corner. 
New  Haven,  Fair  Haven. 
New  London,  No.  2. 
Redding,  No.  3. 
SiMSBUfcY,  East  Weatogue. 
Stonington,  No.  18. 
Supfield,  South  East,  West  Center. 

The  following  Districts  have  received  the  Fifth  Installment. 
East  Haven,  South.  • 

Greenwich,  Peck's  Land. 

New  London,  No.  3.  * 

New  Milford,  No.  1. 
North  Haven,  No.  6. 
Plymouth,  No.  5. 
South  Windsor,  No.  8. 
Stafford,  No.  5. 
Waterbury,  Saw  Mill  Plains. 

The  following  Districts  have  received  the  Sixth  Installment. 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 
Madison,  No.  4. 
Middletown,  North  Middlefield. 
Tolland  No.  2. 

I  SCHOOL  LAWS.    * 

The  laws  relating  to  common  schools  have  undergone  no 
»  #      general  revision  since  1856. 

The  act  of  that  year  made  radical  changes  in  the  school 
;  system  and  has  received  modifications  by  successive  legisla- 

tures to  adapt  it  to  the  varied  circumstances  of    different 
localities. 
'  There  is  an  evil  arising  from  frequent  changes  in  the  law, 

l  which  should  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  possible. 

\  The  number  of  officers  engaged  in  its  administration  amount- 
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ing  in  the  aggregate  to  over  five  thousand  different  individuals, 
more  than  four  thousand  of  whom  are  chosen  annually,  makes 
it  very  desirable  that  its  provisions  should  be  explicit  and 
easily  understood,  and  that  changes  should  be  made  as  seldom 
as  possible  and  only  when  a  change  of  circumstances  demands 
amendments  to  the  law.  In  the  blank  forms  for  returns  from 
school  visitors  the  last  year,  the  following  question  was  asked, 
"What  in  your  opinion  is  needed  to  make  our  common  schools 
more  efficient  ? "  This  question  was  answered  by  about  two 
thirds  of  the  towns  in  the  state.  The  replies  indicated  several 
important  requisites.  On  two  points  more  than  half  the  reports 
coincided  in  their  suggestions ;  sixty  three  towns  answering 
better  teachers,  and  sixty,  greater  parental  interest.  Twenty 
recommended  measures  for  securing  regular  attendance,  four 
would  have  attendance  compulsory.  The  others  recommended 
that  the  schools  be  made  free,  that  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
be  secured,  that  better  district  committees  should  be  appointed, 
and  better  school-houses  be  secured. 

These  replies  exhibit  in  a  condensed  form  the  opinion  of  a 
large  number  of  school  officers  representing  every  grade  of 
school  and  condition  of  society  in  the  state,  and  a  portion  of 
them  are  embodied  here  as  expressing  concisely,  the  educa- 
tional wants  as  seen  and  felt  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  common  schools. 

Andover. — Better  teachers  and  more  money. 

Avon. — The  people  must  be  made  to  see  the  value  of  all 
that  pertains  to  a  good  school.  I  suggest  as  the  means  to  this 
end,  1st,  a  most  thorough  ingathering  of  the  past  deficiencies 
of  the  country  schools.  2nd,  A  free  exhibition  of  the  same  by 
common  sense  lectures  from  district  to  district. 

Bethany. — More  interest  and  effort  by  parents  and  guardians 
and  District  committees.  Better  salary  or  more  compensation 
to  experienced  and  successful  teaching  and  especially  a  better 
compensation  to  female  teachers  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  business  and  are  known  to  be  successful  in  their  labors. 

Bethlem. — More  interest  in  visiting  schools  by  the  parents. 

Berlin. — More  thoroughly  educated  and  efficient  teachers 
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and  the  employment  of  more  energetic  and  well  educated  men 
to  serve  as  district  committees. 

Bloomfield. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  would  be  promoted  by  having  them  free.  No  doubt 
exists  in  my  own  mind  that  the  attendance  would  be  more 
numerous  and  constant  if  money  to  be  received  by  each  district 
depended  on  the  actual  attendance. 

Bbanford. — More  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  more 
liberality  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Bridgeport. — 1st.  They  should  be  all  free  schools.  2nd. 
There  should  be  in  each  town  or  county  one  individual  visitor 
spending  most  of  his  time  with  a  fair  salary. 

Brookfield. — 1st.  Most  of  all,  more  interest  upon  the  part 
of  parents. 

2nd.  Free  schools  and  no  apprehension  of  rate  bills. 

3rd.  A  consolidation  of  school  districts  and  for  this  purpose 
power  should  be  given  to  the  State  Superintendent,  as  towns 
for  various  reasons  will  not  do  it.  We  have  far  too  many  little 
school  districts  which  consequently  get  but  little  public 
money,  and  consequently  hire  cheap  teachers. 

Brooklyn. — It  seems  to  us  that  some  review  of  the  duties 
of  School  Visitors  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our 
schools.  One  point  appears  of  special  importance,  namely,  the 
requiring  more  frequent  visits  than  the  law  requires. 

Canterbury. — Greater  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
a  law  requiring  each  town  to  raise  as  much  money  for  school 
purposes  as  it  receives  from  the  State. 

Canton. — More  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  teachers 
more  entirely  devoted  to  their  work,  with  minds  better  culti- 
vated and  hearts  all  engrossed  in  the  employment;  a  generous 
public  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

Chatham. — Thoroughly  qualified  teachers ;  •  active,  energetic, 
intelligent  men  for  District  Committees,  that  will  employ  no 
other;  a  Board  of  Visitors  that  will  approbate  none  but  such 
as  are  entirely  competent,  and  more  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  patrons. 
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Chester. — A  property  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  leading 
all  to  feel  more  interest  in  the  cause  of  education ;  also  teach- 
ers thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work  and  full  of  love  for  it, 
making  it  a  profession  and  remaining  in  the  same  school  long 
enough  to  know  their  pupils  thoroughly,  in  order  that  they 
may  teach  them  thoroughly.  Changing  teachers  every  six 
months,  is  almost  as  bad,  nay  worse,  than  changing  ministers. 

Cheshire. — Teachers  of  more  experience  and  who  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  their  work. 

Clinton. — A  willingness,  in  the  districts,  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary expense. 

Colchester. — More  backbone  in  school  visitors,  and  more 
interest  felt  by  parents  to  visit  the  school-room. 

Colebrook. — Greater  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons,  and 
qualified  teachers. 

Columbia. — Have  the  school  law  so  altered  as  to  have  the 
public  money  distributed  to  all  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  attendance  of  the  scholars.     Have  District  Committees 
"  be  more  particular  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

Cornwall. — Regular  attendance,  and  the  continued  labors 
of  good  teachers,  in  place  of  the  present  hurtful  practice  of 
changing  nearly  every  term,  would  do  more,  in  my  opiuion,  to 
render  our  schools  worth  the  money  they  cost,  than  any  other 
two  causes. 

Darien. — 1st.  Awaken  an  interest  in  parents,  and  induce 
them  to  govern  their  children  at  home,  and  allow  them  to  be 
governed  at  school,  and  induce  them  to  visit  the  school  once 
each  term.  2nd.  Compel  the  District  Committee  to  visit  the 
school  for  a  short  time,  and  to  see  that  the  out-building  is  in 
decent  order  and  that  the  school  is  furnished  with  proper  ap- 
pliances. 3rd.  Compel  every  district  to  try  to  procure  a 
teacher  who  has  spent  two  or  three  terms  in  the  Normal  School. 
We  find  a  multitude  of  persons  who  have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  books  for  teaching  a  common  school,  who,  after  all, 
are  good  for  nothing  in  imparting  instruction,  or  in  governing. 

Durham. — increased  interest  by  the  parents,  stricter  con- 
formity to  the  school  laws,  and  increased  compensation  to  our 
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1 1  teachers,  a  greater  williugness  on  the  part  of  tax  payers,  to 

-  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  supporting  our  schools  and 

1  ^  then  make  our  schools  free. 

; ;:  Easton. — More  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  ;  more  inde- 

pendence and  efficiency  in  school  visitors ;  more  qualification 
1  in  teachers ;  more  text-books  alike ;  more  good  school-houses. 

jf  East  Haven. — More  efficiont  teachers,  more  interest  by 

i  |  parents,  more  regularity  by  scholars. 

*  ]  East  Hartford. — Means  to  secure  regular  attendance,  and 

deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  Abolishing  rate  bills 
by  increased  legislation,  compelling  towns  to  support  their 
schools  by  a  tax  on  property  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses 
beyond  the  public  money. 

Ellington. — More  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  ensure  a  greater  average  attendance. 
*  Goshen. — Teachers  more  thoroughly  educated. 

jj  Granby. — 1st.  Teachers  better  qualified.    2nd.  An  increased 

^  amount  of  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  well-qualified  teach- 

jj  ers.     3rd.  An  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 

'  the  community  generally.     4th.  As  a  means  of  securing  this 

{  some  suitable  person  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  several  school 

j  districts,  setting  forth  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of 

teaching.  5th.  Better  apparatus.  6th.  The  exclusion  of 
scholars  under  six  years  of  age. 

;  Groton. — 1st.  Greater  caution  on  the  part  of  district  com- 

mittees, in  engaging  teachers.  2nd.  A  more  decided  cooper 
ation  of  the  parents  with  the  teachers  in  the  government  of 
the  school.  3rd.  A  more  punctual  attendance  to  school  hours 
and  diligence  in  study.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  idleness 
in  many  schools.     4th.  Three  visits  in  each  term  instead  of 

'•!  two. 

Guilford. — Earnest  and  persevering  effort  should  be  made 
to  interest  and  enlighten  the  entire  community,  that  we  may 

,ii  fully  understand  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  school  laws. 

\  Hamden. — Better  qualified  teachers.     Other  things  are  im- 

ij  portant,  but  this  is  the  principal. 
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Hampton. — Good  teachers  and  a  punctual  attendance  of 
scholars. 

Harwinton. — Harmony  in  districts,  and  good  teachers. 

Huntington. — A  liberal  draft  upon  the  public  purse,  and 
to  effect  this,  men  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  material  pros- 
perity, which  all  are  seeking,  is  best  gained  by  giving  to  the 
youth,  that  which  is  their  birth-right,  a  thorough,  practical, 
common  school  education. 

Kent. — A  greater  parental  interest,  leading  to  a  more  lib- 
eral support  of  teachers,  or  to  the  employment  of  superior 
teachers.  Suitable  lectures  on  education  in  the  several  school 
districts. 

Lebanon. — Better  teachers,  and  the  same  teachers  contin- 
ued from  year  to  year  in  the  same  school. 

Lisbon. — Better  school-houses.  A  uniformity  of  text-books 
and  more  efficiency  in  primary  teaching. 

Madison. — Free  schools  and  a  compulsory  attendance  of  all 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  at 
least. 

Mansfield, — A  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
but  especially  parents. 

Middlebury. — Better  teachers. 

Middletown. — One  efficient  superintendent  of  public 
schools  for  each  city,  and  one  for  all  the  schools  in  town 
(exclusive  of  the  city,)  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  and  government  of  the  public  schools.  Too 
many  school  officers  and  too  many  books,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  both  are  a  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  schools. 

Monroe. — Good  teachers,  punctual  attendance  and  co-ope- 
ration of  parents  with  teachers. 

Morris. — The  greatest  obstacle  which  seems  to  me  as  hav- 
ing retarded  the  progress  of  our  schools  the  past  year  has 
been  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used. 

Naugatuck. — A  popular  appreciation  of  education,  leading 
to  larger  expenditure  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  in 
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some  of  our  districts  and  ample  furniture  for  the  school 
room. 

New  Fairfield. — A  deeper  interest  of  parents  and  others 
which  would  lead  them  to  employ  better  qualified  teachers, 
to  fit  up  school  rooms  in  better  condition  and  to  gather 
around  better  books  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher  and  scholars. 

New  Milpord. — Better  teachers,  with  full  co-operation  of 
parents.    Regular  attendance,  &c. 

North  Branford.— A  higher  sense  of  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  A  more  thorough  and  efficient  govern- 
ment in  the  school-room.  We  suffer  immense  loss  in  this 
direction.  Thoroughness  in  teaching.  Children  are  not 
made  to  understand  their  lessons  as  they  ought. 

North  Haven. — Visits  from  parents.  Regular  attendance 
of  children.  Uniformity  of  text-books.  Services  of  well 
qualified  teachers,  and  retaining  the  same  for  more  than  one 
term. 

Nojiwalk. — Free  schools. 

Norwich. — The  agency  of -parents  in  preventing  absences 
of  scholars. 

Old  Lyme. — More  care  on  the  part  of  District  Committees 
to  secure  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  and  greater  interest 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends  generally  in 
the  common  school  cause, — in  the  cause  of  education. 

Old  Saybrook. — More  thorough  discipline  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  more  hard  study  on  that  of  pupils. 

Plainfield. — Greater  regularity  of  attendance ;  greater 
interest  by  parents  and  others ;  less  interference  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  the  government  of  the  school ;  some  method 
by  which  children  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  school. 

Pomfret. — Better  teachers;  more  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  District  Committees  and  parents ;  more  inter- 
est in  the  studies,  and  more  regularity  and  punctuality  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars.  I  wish  something  could  be  done  to 
influence  more  of  our  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teaching,  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
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Prospect. — Efficient  and  thoroughly  competent  teachers, 
with  more  pay  for  a  sufficient  inducement  to  teachers  of  a 
high  order.  All  the  needful  text-books  are  provided ;  school- 
houses  generally  are  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion ;  other  aids  and  appliances  seem  to  be  secured ;  but 
teachers  are  not  so  generally. competent  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  their  work  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Redding. — More  interest  on  the  part  of  parents ;  a  better 
class  of  teachers ;  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money ;  more 
school  apparatus,  and  better  school-houses. 

Ridgefield. — A  more  perfect  compliance  with  the  present 
requirements. 

Rocky  Hill. — More  attention  from  parents ;  a  feeling  of 
responsibility.  Also  a  return  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the 
old  and  true  doctrine, — that  pupils  should  be  governed  by 
the  teacher. 

Salem. — An  interest  in  parents. 

Salisbury. — Uniformity  of  attendance ;  uniformity  of  sys- 
tem ;  uniformity  of  books,  and  liberality  of  people  to  secure 
the  proper  talent  for  teachers. 

Scotland. — We  need  better  teachers,  who  will  go  with 
their  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  I  must  add,  in  some  few 
instances  there  are  still  found  those  who  are  unqualified  for 
the  station  as  regards  literary  attainments. 

Sharon. — The  great  need  in  this  town  is  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  influential  part  of  the  community. 

Simsbury. — Better  teachers  by  ail  means ;  and  since  it  can 
not  be  expected  that  each  district  will  support  an  educated 
teacher,  there  should  be  in  each  town  a  superintendent  of  its 
several  schools,  who  shall  give  the  whole  of  bis  time  to  their 
interests.  Many  of  our  ordinary  teachers,  if  under  the  in- 
struction, direction,  and  watch  of  a  well-qualified  superin- 
tendent would  more  than  double  their  efficiency. 

Somers. — More  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers ;  more  fre- 
quent visits  in  the  school-room  by  the  parents,  and  less  fault- 
finding by  the  same,  and  greater  attention  paid  to  the  small 
pupils. 
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Southington. — More  regular  attendance ;  a  deeper  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents,  and  better  teachers. 

Sprague. — First  and  chief,  better  qualified  and  more  devo- 
ted teachers ;  and  second,  a  more  hearty  and  earnest  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Stamford. — Let  the  schools  be  made  free  by  a  State  tax  in 
part,  and  the  residue  by  a  town  tax.  Abolish  District  Com- 
mittees, and  let  the  towns  elect  a  Board  of  Education,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  and  examine  all  teachers,  provide 
uniform  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  as  is  now  the  prac- 
tice in  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  to  perform  all  the 
other  duties  that  now  devolve  on  District  Committees.  Let 
this  Board  be  paid  for  their  services  and  fined  when  they 
neglect  their  duties.  Pass  a  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  at  least 
eight  months  in  a  year.  Our  schools  fail  of  their  object  in 
consequence  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

Sterling. — First,  more  efficient  school  officers.  One  com- 
petent, thorough-going  acting  visitor,  could  well-nigh  revolu- 
tionize auy  town.  Second,  a  careful  selection  of  teachers 
specially  educated  for  their  calling.  Third,  a  change  in  the 
school  law  for  such  towns  as  this.  Four  months  of  a  good 
school,  annually,  would  be  preferable  to  six  months  of  a  poor 
school. 

Stonington. — First,  higher  grade  of  teachers.  Second, 
better  discipline.  Third,  more  thoroughness.  Fourth,  no 
private  schools.  Fifth,  greater  regularity  in  attendance. 
Sixth,  more  perfect  classification. 

Thompson. — Thoroughly  educated  and  experienced  teach- 
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Tolland. — A  thorough  revision  of  the  school  laws,  with  a 
few  simple  additions  and  alterations,  and  have  them  so  plain 
that  the  common  people,  if  they  will,  may  understand  them, 
and  then  let  them  remain  for  a  series  of  years. 

Tobrington. — We  think  we  have  not  enough  thorough 
teachers,  and  parents  are  too  indifferent. 
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Trumbull. — More  thorough  teachers  and  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Union. — More  of  moral  worth  and  principle  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  teachers ;  a  heart-felt  interest  in  their  work,  and 
a  full  sense  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  their  call- 
ing. 

Warren. — The  public  money  ought  to  be  divided  among 
those  who  actually  attend  school. 

Waterbury. — Increased  regularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils ;  a  higher  appreciation  of  education  on 
the  part  of  parents ;  better  teachers,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  same  teacher  in  the  school. 

Watertown. — Better  teachers  and  schools,  supported  by  a 
tax  on  the  districts. 

Westporj. — A  more  strict  compliance  with  the  school  laws. 
And  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  would  suggest  that  they 
be  so  altered  that  the  number  of  school  visitors  in  each  town 
shall  be  limited  to  three,  and  that  on  their  election,  they  bo 
required  to  make  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  office.  This  would  afford  them  a  plea  which 
they  can  not  now  so  effectually  urge,  for  a  rigid  execution  of 
the  laws,  so  far  as  they  have  concern,  over  the  districts. 

Woodbury. — An  efficient  administration  of  the  present 
law. 

CONNECTICUT  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
This  periodical  is  still  continued  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Its  support 
has  called  for  great  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  its  friends,  but  I  believe  they  have  ever  felt  that  it  was 
highly  important  for  the  interests  of  common  schools  that 
the  Journal  be  ably  sustained.  It  is  sent  to  the  Acting 
School  Visitor  of  every  town  in  the  State,  and  is  made  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  State  Department 
and  towns  and  districts.  Its  pages  contain  intelligence  in 
relation  to  educational  movements  in  the  State  and  country, 
with  detailed  accounts  of  methods  of  teaching,  management 
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schools,  Ac.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that 
ry  teacher  in  the  State  is  not  supplied  with  this  peri- 

q  addition  to  the  dissemination  of  educational  knowledge 
mgh  the  Journal,  and  the  influence  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
ls where  they  are  held,  lectures  have  been  delivered  to 
ie  extent  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  The  Superin- 
clent  has  visited  personally  every  county,  and  about  one- 
rth  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  the  past  year,  has  met  the 
ools  assembled  together  for  addresses,  or  the  citizens 
evening  lectures,  and  in  various  ways  endeavored  to 
iken  different  communities  to  the  importance  of  general 
cation,  and  to  interest  parents  and  others  in  measures  for 
improvement  of  schools. 

Ie  has  also  employed  others  to  lecture  in  many  of  the 
ns,  but  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  these 
ures  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of 
se  employed  to  lecture.  Among  them,  Charles  Northend, 
.,  of  New  Britain,  has  visited  the  greatest  number  of 
jes,  and  by  his  varied  suggestions  aided  in  disseminating 
lable  information  in  relation  to  schools. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

n  addition  to  a  statement  of  facts,  giving  the  actual  con- 
on  of  common  schools,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
erintendent  to  "  report  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
vement  and  better  organization  of  the  school  system." 
mer  reports  from  this  office  have  contained  plans  and 
criptions  of  school-houses ;  suggestions  in  relation  to  text- 
ks,  apparatus,  school  libraries,  and  such  facts  relating  to 
se  and  kindred  topics,  as  seemed  to  be  most  important  to 
tire  intelligent  action  in  the  improvement  of  common 
ools. 

Jreat  changes  have  been  made  in  school-houses  and  their 
iurtenances,  'in  securing  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  in 
plying  schools  with  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and  school 
aries,  and  in  the  employment  of  better  qualified  teachers, 
tt  to  the  urgent  and  constant  necessity  of  proper  care  and 
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effort  to  secure  good  teachers,  the  most  important  measures 
to  be  suggested  now,  appear  to  me  to  be,  1st.  Such  modifica- 
tions of  the  school  system,  or  of  town  and  district  organiza- 
tion, as  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common  school 
education  to  all  the  children  of  suitable  age  in  the  State ; 
and,  2nd.  Such  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  as  true  philosophy  and  careful  experiment  have 
proved  to  be  desirable  to  secure  that  education  which  is  best 
for  the  child,  and  most  important  for  the  State. 

Though  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  means  of  education  should  be  furnished 
for  all,  or  the  necessity  of  higher  education  in  common 
schools,  all  wishing  the  best  welfare  of  the  State,  will  unite 
in  saying  that  every  child  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  so  much  of  education  as  is  necessary  to  make  him 
an  intelligent  citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  society. 
Though  the  ability  and  character  of  a  person  do  not  depend 
wholly  upon  school  advantages,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
proper  school  training  and  culture  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  individual,  and  on  the  body  politic. 

In  cities  and  villages  and,  to  some  extent,  in  country  dis- 
tricts, the  improvements  in  the  exterior  means  of  education, 
have  usually  been  accompanied  by  corresponding  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts, the  schools  are  generally  graded,  many  of  them  thor- 
oughly classified  and  provided  with  teachers  who  have  the 
literary  qualifications  requisite,  and  also  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  which  insure  success.  There  are  many 
rural  districts  in  which  competent  teachers  are  employed, 
and  excellent  schools  may  be  found,  but  no  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  common  schools  will  doubt  the 
statement  that  these  schools  have  not  produced  all  the  re- 
sults which  the  friends  of  universal  education  desire  to  see, 
and  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  amount  of 
money  annually  expended  for  their  support.  We  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  believe  the  school  fund  to  have  been  a 
curse  to  the  schools ;  we  believe  this  and  other  funds  whose 
incomes  have  been  employed  to  encourage  education  have 
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been  great  blessings;  that  the  common  schools  have  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  State,  in  securing  to  its 
citizens  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  in  exerting  a  healthful 
moral  influence  in  society  ;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
more  efficient,  and  the  source  of  greater  blessings  to  the 
State  and  the  country,  all  proper  measures  for  obtaining 
such  results  should  be  adopted. 

It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  founders  of  common 
schools  to  make  them  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  education  of 
all  classes  in  society.  The  school  laws  of  this  State  early 
required  every  town  of  fifty  families  to  have  a  school  where 
children  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  towns  of  a 
hundred  families  were  required  to  sustain  a  grammar  school, 
"  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as 
they  may  befitted  for  the  university."  As  the  early  school 
legislation  of  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
was  usually  the  recognizance  of  arrangements  already  exist- 
1  ing,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  common  schools  no  instruction 

,  was  then  attempted  except  in  the  most  elementary  studies  of 

|  the  English  tongue,  and  the  grammar  schools  were  organ- 

ized with  especial  reference  to  their  office  as  preparatory 
schools  for  the  college  or  university.    The  ordinary  common 
schools  were  composed  of  the  children  of  neighbors  assimi- 
:[  lated  to  each  other  in  habits  and  employments.    In  many  of 

(!  these  schools,  the  only  studies  at  first  were  spelling,  reading 

'  and  writing.    Arithmetic  was  next  introduced,  but  the  study 

*'  of  this  branch  consisted  mostly  in  "  ciphering,"  or  working 

4  examples,  without  any  attempt  at  explanation  or  class  recita- 

T:  tion.     Geography  and  history  were  later  studies,  and  were 

r;  pursued  mostly  without  any  attempt  at  classification  or  illus- 

I  tration.    It  was  not  difficult  for  a  teacher  of  one  of  these 

(  schools  to  hear  the  classes  read  and  spell,  direct  the  writing 

i  exercise,  and  give  such  assistance  in  other  studies  as  was 

needed. 
;  The  increasing  demands  of  society  upon  the  individual  in 

'1  all  his  civil,  business,  and  social  relations,  and  the  conse- 

quent introduction  of  new  studies  into  the  school,  have  very 
*i  much  changed  the  condition  of  the  pupil  and  the  work  of  the 
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teacher.  At  the  same  time,  the  actual  term  of  school  life  is 
considerably  shortened.  Intelligent  parents  very  properly 
keep  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age  at  home  to  receive 
their  first  lessons,  while  the  class  of  youth  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  once  seen  \n  nearly  all  district 
schools,  especially  in  winter,  has  very  much  diminished,  as 
most  of  the  pupils  attending  common  schools  leave  school 
before  they  are  sixteen,  for  the  farm,  the  work-shop,  or  some 
other  place  of  business.  Arrangements  for  schools  and 
methods  of  instruction  now  required  are  such  as  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  individual  and  society, 
and  may  differ  from  such  as  have  proved  adequate  in  other 
ages  and  circumstances.  To  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions 
as  to  what  these  arrangements  and  methods  are,  the  appro- 
priate work  of  common  schools,  and  the  ultimate  objects 
sought  in  their  organization  and  continuance,  must  be 
clearly  understood.  It  was  never  the  design  of  the  founders 
of  these  schools,  nor  can  it  properly  be  the  object  of  those 
who  now  sustain  them,  to  make  them  a  substitute  for  family 
training  and  household  instruction ;  neither  cab  they  prop- 
erly be  professional  or  business  schools  for  teaching  the 
technicalities  of  any  particular  art  or  trade.  But  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  family,  they  should  continue  the  education 
commenced  in  well  ordered  households,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, correct  the  mistakes  of  ignorant  and  misguided  parents  ; 
they  should  prepare  the  youth  who  go  out  from  them  better 
to  perform  the  duties  of  any  station,  to  be  more  successful 
in  any  trade  or  profession  for  having  attended  the  public 
school. 

Based  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  thorough  comprehen- 
sive education  for  all,  they  should  not  be  made  subservient  to 
any  sect  or  party.  Yet  they  should  teach  the  great  principles 
of  law  and  government,  inculcate  virtue  and  morality,  rever- 
ence and  love  for  God,  and  benevolence  to  all  mankind.  It  is 
in  the  common  schools,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the 
state  are  to  receive  all  the  direct  instruction  they  ever  have 
away  from  their  homes.  The  schools  should  be  so  organized 
and  conducted  as  to  furnish  the  best  possible  means  for  the 
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education  of  all  persons  of  proper  age  to  receive  their  advan- 
tages. 

As  man  is  a  physical,  thinking  and  accountable  being,  his 
education  must  have  reference  to  his  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  In  the  first  department,  or  that  of  physical 
culture,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  of  common  schools,  is 
that  they  will  not  hinder,  but  indirectly  promote  proper  physi- 
cal development.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  committees  or 
teachers  will  in  virtue  of  their  office  feed  and  clothe  the  chil- 
dren at  school.  It  may  be  important  for  teachers  to  exercise 
care  over  the  children  to  prevent  their  eating  unripe  fruit, 
and  taking  food  and  drink  at  improper  times,  and  in  improper 
quantities*  while  at  school ;  to  guard  against  passing  from  a 
warm  room  to  the  cold  air  without  sufficient  protective  cloth- 
ing, and  to  have  general  charge  of  the  little  ones  upon  the 
school  premises.  But  the  evils  principally  to  be  guarded 
against,  are  the  breathing  of  impure  air  in  un ventilated  rooms ; 
too  high  or  too  low  temperature;  excess  or  deficiency  of  light, 
and  cross  lights  in  the  study  room  ;  uncomfortable,  badly  con- 
structed seats,  and  the  effects  of  improper  mental  stimulus, 
and  too  great  mental  application  in  elementary  schools.  The 
importance  of  ventilation  has  been  referred  to  in  previous 
reports,  but  the  great  evils  arising  from  unventilated  school 
rooms,  crowded  with  children  for  six  hours  in  a  day,  require 
that  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers  and  school  officers 
should  be  repeatedly  called  to  this  subject.  That  much  of  the 
impaired  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
bad  air  of  school-rooms,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  evil ;  the  effects  of  bad  air  upon  the  sys- 
tem is  such  that  scholars  breathing  such  air  are  incapable  of 
as  great  intellectual  effort  as  when  in  pure  air,  and  the  school 
is  not  so  easily  governed.  The  want  of  proper  discipline  and 
good  order  is  often  owing  more  to  impure  air  than  to  any  par- 
ticular evil  purpose  in  the  pupils,  or  deficient  energy  in  the 
teacher. 

No  further  legislation  is  necessary  in  this  particular,  if 
school  visitors  intelligently  and  firmly  require  compliance  with 
the  laws  now  in  force,  and  insist  that  every  school-room  shall 
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be  properly  ventilated.  Very  little  additional  expense  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  means  for  ventilation  in  all 
new  school-houses,  and  buildings  now  erected  could  easily  be 
improved. 

The  attention  of  the  public  mind  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  of  physical  exercise  by  lectures,  addresses  and  publicar 
tions  till  this  department  of  physical  education  has  been  made 
to  occupy  an  important  place  in  school  arrangements.  Many 
graded  schools  and  some  mixed  schools  have  already  intro- 
duced a  systematic  course  of  physical  training,  in  the  form  of 
calisthenic,  gymnastic  or  military  exercises.  The  results  of 
the  daily  use  of  these  exercises  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
If  they  can  be  generally  introduced  without  encroaching  upon 
the  time  which  should  be  given  to  intellectual  culture,  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  form  an  important  auxiliary  to  other 
school  exercises.  But  these  exercises  should  not  take  the 
place  of,  pr  become  a  substitute  for,  the  natural  joyous  sports 
of  childhood,  where  every  muscle  is  healthfully  exercised,  and 
the  mind  acts  readily  in  connection  with  the  body.  The  mili- 
tary drill  practiced  in  many  of  the  larger  public  schools  not 
only  gives  vigor  of  health  to  the  constitution,  but  cultivates 
habits  of  precision  and  accuracy  of  great  importance  to  young 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  them  those  terms,  and 
trains  them  to  that  skill  which  may  make  them  useful  in  their 
country's  service. 

The  reports  of  school  visitors  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  which  has  been  often  noticed  in  visiting  schools,  that  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  methods  of  intellectual  instruction  in 
our  public  schools,  and  a  great  difference  in  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  efforts  made,  and  the  money  expended  for 
these  institutions.  In  some  places,  it  is  evident  that  years  are 
employed  in  gaining  the  same  amount  of  mental  culture  which 
is  secured  in  others  in  a  few  months.  From  a  portion  of  our 
common  schools,  are  graduated  scholars  with  disciplined  and 
well  furnished  minds,  ready  for  any  position  in  life  to  which 
God  in  his  providence  may  call  them,  while  from  others,  come 
forth  undisciplined,  untaught  youth,  lamentably  deficient  in 
nearly  every  qualification  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
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life's  duties  and  enable  them  to  bear  life's  trials  and  do  its 
work  well.  So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  school-houses  were 
poor,  dilapitated  buildings,  without  apparatus,  maps,  reference 
books  or  any  of  the  modern  facilities  for  instruction,  it  was 
very  easy  for  teachers  and  school  visitors  to  point  to  these  de-  - 
ficiencies  as  reasons  for  the  meager  results  produced.  But 
these  disadvantages  have  to  a  great  extent  been  removed,  and 
the  outward  appliances  and  means  for  education,  in  all  those 
towns  where  active  intelligent  school  officers  have  secured  a 
faithful  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  laws,  have 
approached  the  standard  a  wise  policy  has  fixed. 

The  great  necessity  in  the  common  school  system  now 
appears  to  be  a  well  defined  and  carefully  digested  plan  of 
school  organization  with  officers  able  and  ready  to  adapt  it  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  society,  and  willing  to  execute  it 
faithfully ;  and  with  this,  such  methods  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing as  shall  be  best  for  the  development  of  the  human  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing 
civilization. 

The  different  stages  of  intellectual  development  as  well  as 
the  different  conditions  and  capabilities  of  the  child's  physical 
system,  demand  appropriate  arrangements  and  exercises.  The 
different  circumstances  in  which  our  public  schools  are  situa- 
ted, must  necessarily  preclude  the  same  organization  and  sys- 
\  tern  for  all.     City  and  village  districts  numbering  their  chil- 

li dren  by  hundreds  and  thousands  can,  and  should  have,  a  plan 

I  of  school  organization  differing  from  that  of  rural  districts  with 

I  only  twenty  or  thirty  children  in  each.    In  any  general  plan  or 

'{  system,  the  different  situations  of  different  parts  of  the  state 

it;  must  be  considered  as  elements  that  must  modify  any  plan,  but 

*'.  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  human  nature 

(f  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  places.    The  mind  has  the  same  num- 

|  ber  of  faculties  in  jthe  country  as  in  the  city,  the  same  general 

laws  for  their  culture  and  the  same  general  reasons  for  com- 
prehensive education  are  equally  applicable  in  both. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  providing  the  means  of 
school  education  for  any  portion  of  community  is  so  to  locate 
the  schools  and  provide  for  their  efficient  operation  as  will 
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secure,  the  most  economically,  the  best  facilities  for  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  for  all  who  can  properly  receive 
the  benefits  of  these  schools. 

Experience  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  has  conclusively 
proved  that  it  is  best  that  as  many  children  as  can  be  conven- 
iently, shauld  be  brought  together  under  one  organization  for 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  instruction.  There  may 
possibly  be  a  limit  to  this  general' principle,  but  it  will  not  be 
reached  at  present  in  this  state.  The  city  district  of  New 
Haven  contains  some  thousands  more  children  than  any  other 
district  in  the  state,  yet  experiences  no  difficulty  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  schools  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  district 
or  the  number  of  children.  The  central  districts  of  Middle- 
town  and  Waterbury  include  most  of  the  children  of  each  city, 
while  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  London  and  Norwich,  though 
still  retaining  the  separate  district  organization,  apply  the 
same  principle  in  the  arrangements  for  higher  instruction,  and 
educate  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  each  town,  at 
one  place,  under  the  town  organization.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  districts  in  the  state,  numbering  more  than 
one  hundred  children  in  each,  of  proper  school  age.  In  most 
of  these  districts,  graded  schools  are  already  established  and 
in  the  larger  districts,  the  schools  are  well  classified.  The 
benefits  of  these  city  and  village  schools  would  be  much  in- 
creased, if  the  adjoining  districts  were  still  further  consoli- 
dated, and  the  classification  further  extended.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  system . of  classification  and  of  graded  schools 
be  adopted  in  those  places  where  with  a  concentrated  popula- 
tion, the  district  system  of  division  is  still  continued  to  that 
extent,  that  while  each  district  has  candidates  for  classes  of 
every  grade,  no  one  district  has  children  enough  to  make  it 
advisable  to  establish  a  graded  school.  As  a  consequence, 
children  of  all  ages  are  brought  together  in  the  same  room  and 
subjected  to  the  same  general  regulations.  Classes  are  multi- 
plied till  the  teacher  is  able  to  give  but  a  few  minutes  instruc- 
tion to  each.  There  is  no  systematic  mental  or  moral  culture, 
and  the  time  of  the  children  and  teacher  is  literally  frittered 
away  on  the  mere  elements,  while  the  great  store  house  of  in- 
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formation  remains  as  a  sealed  .book.  Actual  inspection  as 
well  as  the  statements  of  teachers  and  school  visitors,  exhibits 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  village  schools,  the  children  are 
much  less  advanced  than  in  rural  districts,  where  the  advan- 
tages which  the  populous  village  might  enjoy,  are  impossible. 
In  one  place  visited  the  past  year,  there  were  six  dfctricts  with 
six  school-houses  all  situated  within  the  radius  of  a  mile.  In 
these  six  districts,  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  schools 
at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  were 
present.  In  the  six  schools  twenty-six  classes  recited  during 
the  time  of  the  visit ;  in  one  class  were  ten  pupils,  but 
most  of  the  classes  contained  from  three  to  six  in  each ;  the 
»  average  number  of  each  of  the  twenty-six  classes  was  four,  and 
yet  there  was  not  a  class  except  some  of  young  children,  which 
might  not  have  received  the  same  instruction  had  there  been 
twenty  in  the  class.  Thus  in  the  department  of  instruction* 
four-fifths  of  the  time  was  lost,  though  in  four  of  these  schools 
there  were  no  studies  except  reading,  spelling,  and  a  few  pu- 
pils in  the  simplest  lessons  of  geography  and  arithmetic.  In 
many  of  the  towns  of  the  state,  the  best  and  most  economical 
arrangements  could  be  secured  by  abolisliing  the  districts  and 
placing  all  the  schools  under  one  organization,  with  a  school 
of  higher  grade  in  a  central  locality,  and  primary  schools 
where  needed.  In  others  and  especially  in  manufacturing 
towns,  the  consolidation  ot  two  or  more  districts  will  afford 
the  opportunity  for  establishing  schools  of  different  grades, 
where  the  means  of  education  for  children  of  all  ages  and 
attainments  could  be  secured  at  much  less  expense  than  is  now 
paid  for  education  in  these  places.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  some  towns  to  effect  such  an  arrangement.  In  a  few, 
ii  the  act  of  consolidation  has  been  accomplished  ;  in  others,  the 

|  question  is  deferred  till  the  settled  state  of  the  country  will 

j  allow  it  to  be  acted  upon  more  favorably.     But  when  these 

\\  changes  shall  have  been  made,  and  graded  schools  are  estab- 

\  lished  in  all  the  populous  villages,  there  will  still  remain  about 

one-half  of  the  towns  in  the  state,  with  no  means  for  education 
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in  the  public  schools  except  such  as  the  ordinary  mixed  dis- 
trict school  affords.  A  few  of  these  towns  have  academies  and 
private  schools  permanently  established,  a  few  others  main- 
tain a  private  school  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  the  larger 
proportion  have  no  institutions  whatever  for  higher  education. 
Various  remedies  might  be  suggested  for  this  serious  want  in 
our  school  system,  but  none  seems  to  promise  more  general 
good  than  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  by  each  town  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  year. 

In  such  a  school,  the  more  advanced  scholars  from  all  the 
districts  might  be  received  and  be  instructed  in  those  branch- 
es which  are  indispensable  to  a  good  common  education,  but 
which  can  not  be  successfully  taught  in  a  common  mixed 
school.  Another  important  reason  for  the  organization  of 
this  class  of  schools  is  that  such  a  measure  would  relieve  the 
district  schools  from  the  small  classes  in  higher  studies,  which 
necessarily  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  smaller  children  and  the  large  majority  of 
the  school.  The  necessity  for  establishing  town  high  schools 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  as  the  public  schools 
in  cities  and  larger  towns  are  gradually  improved.  The 
higher  departments  of  these  schools  are  taking  the  place  of 
academies  and  private  schools  in  places  where  they  are  estab- 
lished, so  that  there  is  actually  a  much  less  number  of  acade- 
mies in  the  State  now  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  nearly  all 
persons  could  in  their  own,  or  in  adjoining  towns,  find  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education.  But  the  public  high  schools  are 
most  of  them  restricted  by  their  regulations  to  the  districts 
or  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  so  that  the  children  of 
families  residing  in  towns  without  academies  or  high  schools 
usually  can  not  have  the  advantages  of  higher  education  ex- 
cept at  greater  distances  from  home,  and  at  much  greater 
expense. 

In  a  few  towns,  there  are  still  existing  incorporated  acade- 
mies and  well  taught  private  schools,  some  of  which  are 
barely  supported.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  all  the  children  in  these  towns  properly  qualified  could 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  institutions,  while  at  the  same 
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time,  none  should  be  admitted  not  properly  qualified,  these 
existing  institutions  might  still  serve  the  purpose  of  public 
high  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  more  permanent 
and  efficient. 

With  these  changes  and  such  additional  improvements  as 
would  be  secured  in  the  district  schools,  by  the  employment 
of  better  qualified  teachers  and*  a  more  thorough  classifica- 
tion, the  school  system  of  the  State  may,  with  little  change 
in  the  school  laws,  be  made  adequate  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  present  and  coming  genera- 
tions. 

There  would  still  be  private  schools  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  society,  and  providing  for  a  class  of  children  who  need  the 
direct  and  personal  influence  of  individual  instruction  and 
the  restraints  and  social  culture  of  a  teacher's  family. 

Higher  seminaries  and  schools  for  special  instruction  have 
also  an  important  field  where  their  operations  become  not 
only  a  blessing  to  community,  but  also  exert  a  proper  influ- 
ence on  common  schools. 

There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  the  teachers  of  public 
and  private  schools.     All  should  have  the  same  great  end  in 
view,  and  should  cheerfully  co-operate  in  the  introduction  of 
the  best  measures  to  secure  universal  education. 
*l  *     The  State  Reform  School  occupies  an  important  place,  not 

only  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  reformation  of  boys  guilty 
of  petty  crimes,  but  in  its  educational  influences.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  a  large  class 
who  are  either  the  cause  of  disturbance  and  insubordination 
in  public  schools,  or  are  growing  up  without  any  school  in- 
struction till  brought  under  the  restraint  and  influence  of 
this  school. 

Repeated  personal  observation  of  its  classes,  and  a  good 
opportunity  to  notice  its  general  influence,  enable  me  to 
speak  confidently  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  its  work. 

The  school  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville,  offers  a  place  for 
that  class  of  persons  that  need  a  course  of  instruction  and 
training  which  our  public  schools  do  not  provide.  The  pa- 
tient and  self-denying  labors  of  Dr  Knight,  the  superintend- 
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ent  of  this  institution,  and  his  assistants,  have  already  been 
exhibited  in  the  success  attained  at  this  school. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  ultimate  object  to  be  sought  in  all  school  education  is 
a  cultivated  mind  in  a  healthy  body ;  that  is,  a  mind  with 
the  intellectual  faculties  harmoniously  developed  and  well 
disciplined,  in  possession  of  such  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles  of  science  as  will  best  enable  the  individual  to  per- 
form all  of.  duty,  and  enjoy  all  of  privilege  well ;  with  all  its 
powers  under  the  direction  of  an  active,  resolute  will,  con- 
trolled by  a  good  conscience,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  God. 
Two  questions  naturally  arise  in  reference  to  this  subject : 
first,  what  study  or  course  of  training  will  most  conduce  to 
the  discipline  of  the  mind ;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is 
most  important  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Whatever 
may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  answers  of  these  questions 
when  referring  to  higher  education  and  professional  knowl- 
edge, it  is  believed  that  when  confined  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  pupils  in  common  schools,  they  will  harmonize, 
and  that  the  study  most  important  for  information  generally, 
will  be  found  equally  beneficial  for  mental  discipline. 

The  intellectual  faculties  may  be  classified  into  the  percep- 
tive, representative,  knowing,  and  reasoning  faculties. 
Though  all  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  active  through  the 
whole  of  life,  still  it  is  evidently  true  that  they  follow  a  pro- 
gressive law  of  development,  that  they  may  be  cultivated 
by  being  properly  exercised  on  appropriate  subjects,  and  that 
they  may  be  weakened  or  rendered  inoperative  by  neglect  or 
by  being  overtasked. 

Though  the  germs  of  the  higher  faculties  may  be  distin- 
guished even  in  the  infant  soul,  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
first  principally  developed,  the  eye  is  turned  towards  every 
new  object,  the  ear  listens  to  every  new  sound,  and  the  whole 
being  is  awake  to  perceive  and  learn  from  the  material  world. 
Memory  is  soon  active,  storing  up  the  impressions  of  each 
new  experience,  and  imagination  in  its  simpler  action  is  pio 
taring  new  forms  and  relations.  Later  in  life,  the  faculties 
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of  the  understanding  are  actively  employed  in  abstraction, 
comparison,  and  generalization,  and  the  individual  expresses 
in  more  deliberate  language  his  maturer  judgments,  while 
later  still,  the  reasoning  faculties  are  more  fully  developed, 
the  mind  methodizes  its  materials  of  thought,  and  turns  back 
upon  itself,  and  from  its  acquisitions,  proceeds  to  evolve  new 
judgments,  and  is  prepared  to  apply  principles,  and  by  new, 
but  certain  processes,  search  successfully  for  truth. 

For  the  best  education  of  the  child  during  these  different 
stages  of  intellectual  development,  as  well  as  for  the  differ- 
ent conditions  and  capabilities  of  his  physical  system,  schools, 
whatever  may  be  their  grade  or  character,  must  be  thor- 
oughly classified,  and  the  exercises  and  lessons  in  them  be 
adapted  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  and  necessities 
of  the  class  for  which  they  are  provided.  The  extent  to 
which  classes  may  be  advantageously  subdivided  and  uni- 
._  formity  of  attainments  secured  in  each  division,  must  depend 

rj  on  the  number  of  children  under  one  school  organization, 

and  the  convenience  of  bringing  together  those  of  nearly 
equal  attainments  to  recite  in  the  same  classes.  It  may  how- 
ever be  safely  assumed,  that  in  the  schools  of  every  town, 
there  are  at  least  three  classes  of  pupils  to  be  provided  for. 

First,  a  primary  class,  including  all  those  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  whom  the  faculties  are  not  yet  active, 
which  are  required  for  generalization  and  reasoning,  or  for 
long  continued  study  from  the  printed  page  ;  second,  a  class 
who  can  read  readily,  who  understand  the  elements  of  com- 
mon school  learning,  and  whose  understanding  is  so  far  devel- 
oped that  they  can  profitably  take  a  lesson  from  the  text-book, 
and  confine  their  attention  to  it  for  some  time,  but  yet  have 
not  the  reasoning  powers  mature  ;  and  third,  a  class  that  have 
received  considerable  mental  discipline,  possess  judgment 
somewhat  mature,  and  are  able  to  study  profitably  abstract 
ideas,  and  to  reason  correctly  from  first  principles.  These 
classes  may  be  sub-divided,  and  in  particular  localities  a  class 
may  be  wholly  wanting,  still  the  general  principle  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  division  is  perhaps  sufficiently  exact  to  illustrate 
the  proposition.    If  we  are  to  determine  the  wants  of  these 
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classes,  and  the  lessons  adapted  to  them,  we  must  try  to  as- 
certain what  are  the  capacities  of  each,  what  powers  are  to  be 
cultivated,  and  what  emotions  or  tendencies  are  to  be  re- 
strained. 

The  first  or  primary  class,  will  be  found  in  their  physical 
constitution  to  have  plastic  bodies  easily  affected  by  any  exte- 
rior force,  and  rapidly  changing,  while  in  their  mental  con- 
stitution, the  senses  are  vigorous,  the  perceptive  faculties  act- 
ive, the  whole  intellectual  nature  full  of  trust  and  looking  to 
parents  and  teacher  for  instruction  and  guidance. 

The  children  of  this  class  have  usually  learned  to  distin- 
guish many  objects,  to  know  their  names  and  something  of 
their  different  qualities  and  uses ;  and  by  many  trials,  failures 
and  successes,  have  been  taught  to  measure  to  some  extent 
their  own  powers.  At  home  they  have  been  surrounded  with 
varied  objects  of  interest,  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  parent  or  the  circle  of  friends,  so  far  as  collections 
of  pictures,  books,  and  other  articles  have  been  objects  of 
amusement  or  instruction,  but  in  the  objects  of  nature,  all 
have  been  abundantly  supplied  by  that  benificent  providence 
which  has  given  so  great  variety  to  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  made  the  flowers  to  bloom  and  the  birds  to  sing  for  all. 

The  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  continue  successfully 
the  work  already  commenced  at  home.  But  it  is  too  often 
the  case,  that  the  primary  school  room  is  barren  of  every 
thing  inviting,  and  children  go  for  the  first  time  from  pleasant 
homes,  and  the  objects  of  interest  by  which  they  have  been 
surrounded,  to  an  unattractive  building  where  no  shrub,  or 
tree,  or  even  flower,  wavesjinvitingly  at  the  entrance,  no  pic- 
tures adorn  the  walls,  no  pleasing  objects  greet  the  eyes,  but 
for  five  or  six  hours  each  day,  the  little  ones  are  confined 
in  a  close  room,  and  their  school  education  is  commenced,  by 
giving  them  for  their  first  lessons,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a  set  of  irregular  forms  without  meaning  or  interest  to  them, 
to  be  followed  with  spelling  columns  and  reading  lessons,  ac- 
companied perhaps  by  a  few  memoritor  tables  of  dates  or  words 
with  no  ideas  for  the  child,  and  containing  little  that  can  cul- 
tivate any  faculty  but  that  of  verbal  memory.    It  is  presumed 
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that  there  are  few  schools  in  the  state  now,  where  the  practice 
of  calling  up  the  little  children  twice  each  half  day  "  to  say 
their  letters  "  in  alphabetical  course  alone,  could  be  seen,  or 
would  be  tolerated  by  parents  or  school  visitors,  still  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  many  of  the  schools,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  re- 
pressed rather  than  directed,  and  the  exercises  tend  to  dwarf 
rather  than  to  develop  the  human  faculties. 

In  the  whole  range  of  school  instruction  in  this  state,  there 
is  perhaps  no  place  where  there  is  so  much  need  of  change, 
and  where  improvements  can  be  more  effective  than  in  pri- 
mary schools  and  classes.  The  primary  school  room  should  be 
made  cheerful  and  pleasant,  the  seats  should  be  convenient  for 
the  children,  and  suited  to  their  age  and  size,  and  all  the  sur- 
r^l  roundings  should  be  such  as  will  help  to  cultivate  habits  of 

~f  |  neatness,  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  love  for  the  true  and 

ig:*  the  good. 

The  legitimate  arts  of  amusing  and  interesting  by  means  of 
objects,  pictures,  and  conversation  should  be  skillfully  em- 
ployed. The  various  emotions  called  out  by  the  presence  of 
new  faces  and  strange  objects  are  to  be  wisely  guided  till  the 
primary  school  room  becomes  an  attractive  place  to  the  child, 
5{j  and  the  chasm  between  the  home  and  the  little  world  of  the 

5  school  room  is  successfully  bridged ;   and  then  should  the 

■||  special  work  of  school  instruction  commence,  by  giving  the 


-•! 


children  simple,  familiar  illustrations  from  objects  about  them. 
Color,  form,  weight,  number,  and  locality,  in  succession,  alter- 
:.*  nating  and  combined  should  receive  special  attention.    The 

£  school  room  should  be  furnished  with  blocks  of  different  forms 

|  and  sizes,  the  geometrical  solids,  diagrams,  counters,  cards 

\  and  blackboards,  and  with  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and 

<  pictures  of  flowers  and  animals.     With  the  blocks  and  dia- 

]  grams,  the  pupils  would  be  able  to  obtain  accurate  ideas  of 

I :\  form  and  size,  and  by  applying  them  to  surfaces  and  solids 

1  j  learn  how  to  measure  and  compare  different  objects.     They 

/;  should  be  taught  the  exact  length  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  yard,  <&c, 

j  by  visible  illustration  with  an  object  before  them.    The  pri- 

mary, secondary  and  tertiary  colors,  tints  and  shades  and  har- 
^;  mony  of  color  can  properly  be  taught  in  the  primary  school. 
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The  first  lessons  in  number  should  be  given  with  objects,  such 
as  beans,  counters  or  marbles,  and  the  children  taught  the 
relative  value  of  numbers  with  these  objects  before  them. 

The  names  of  common  plants,  their  form,  color  and  parts, 
and  to  some  extent  their  qualities  and  use  may  be  better 
taught  in  the  primary  school  than  after  the  child  leaves  it. 
The  mineral  and  animal  kingdom  with  their  varied  treasures 
and  objects  of  interest  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  subjects  for  lessons,  all  interesting  and  useful.  The  whole 
book  of  nature  is  spread  open  for  the  child  and  for  the  teach- 
er, with  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  which  in  some 
of  their  forms  are  accessible  to  every  teacher  without  cost. 
The  child  in  the  primary  school  is  capable  of  observing  these 
objects,  of  noting  their  peculiarities  and  relations,  and  of  learn- 
ing many  useful  lessons  about  them. 

By  means  of  these  exercises  the  perceptive  faculties  are  de- 
veloped, and  the  habits  of  attention  and  observation  formed. 
These  faculties  can  be  cultivated  at  no  other  time  so  well  as 
in  childhood ;  and  if  properly  trained  then,  they  become  im- 
portant auxiliaries  in  all  future  culture  and  acquisition.  The 
eye  may  be  trained  to  notice  accurately  various  forms  and  re- 
lations, to  observe  minute  differences  and  resemblances ;  the 
ear  to  discriminate  between  different  sounds,  and  all  the  facul- 
ties to  be  active  in  the  manner  God  has  designed  them.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  so  far  as  it  is  gained  by  ex- 
perience, depends  upon  the  power  and  accuracy  of  the  facul- 
ty of  perception,  and  it  is  often  true,  that  in  proportion  to 
definiteness  of  perception,  will  be  found  accuracy  in  memory 
and  precision  in  judgment.  With  the  conversational  lessons 
and  oral  instruction  on  objects,  the  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  by  learning  the  printed  words  which  are  the  names  of 
the  objects  studied.  If  these  are  taught  from  the  blackboard 
and  with  them  other  simple  words  in  common  use,  the  first 
steps  in  reading  may  be  made  pleasant,  and  the  child  soon  be 
able  to  gain  ideas  from  a  reading  lesson.  He  should  be  taught 
to  spell  the  words  he  reads,  by  their  sound  elements  and  with 
the  letters  which  represent  these  sounds.  The  familiar  illus- 
trations, the  conversational  method  pursued  in  these  oral  ex- 
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ercises,  will  add  to  the  child's  vocabulary,  teach  him  the  use 
of  language,  enable  him  better  to  express  in  proper  terms  his 
own  ideas,  and  prepare  him  for  a  profitable  use  of  books. 

Objections  have  sometimes  been  made  to  object  teaching 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  occupy  time  which  should  be  given 
to  reading  and  spelling,  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  reading  and  spelling  may  be  much  sooner  and  better 
i;i|  taught  in  connection  with  object  lessons  than  without  them. 

■p  The  testimony  of  superintendents,  teachers  and  others  is 

3  conclusive  as  to  the  general  results  wherever  this  method  of 

\*\  teaching  has  been  adopted. 

;!  The  city  of  Oswego,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  proba- 

!  |::  bly  done  more  to  systematize  this  method  of  primary  instruc- 

tion, and  apply  it  fully  in  its  schools,  than  any  other  place 
tj  in  this  country.    E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of 

rfj  the  schools  of  this  city,  in  his  last  annual  report,  after  point- 

*«j  ing  out  the  want  of  system  and  of  philosophic  principle  in 

}  ordinary  methods  of  teaching,  and  explaining  the  progressive 

steps  and  modifications  which  the  history  of  object  teaching 
shows,  proceeds  to  say : 

"  This  plan  claims  to  begin,  where  other  systems  have  ever 
failed  to  commence,  at  the  beginning,  and  here  laying  surely 
and  firmly  the  foundation,  to  proceed  carefully  and  by  nat- 
ural and  progressive  steps  to  rear  the  superstructure,  ever 
\  adapting  the  means  to  the  result  to  be  obtained.    Following 

this  course,  we  first  begin  with  things,  the  qualities  of  which 
are  cognizable  to  the  senses  of  the  children,  awaken,  lead 
out,  and  guide  the  observation,  and  quicken  perception. 
That  the  observation  may  be  the  more  accurate,  the  various 
senses  are  carefully  cultivated.  These  are  the  earliest  and, 
in  childhood,  the  most  strongly  developed  of  the  human 
faculties.  This  fact  must  settle,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  mode  of  procedure.  Says  Herbert  Spencer : 
"  Every  faculty  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity,  the 
period  in  which  it  is  spontaneously  evolving  itself,  is  capable 
of  receiving  more  vivid  impressions  than  at  any  other  period." 
Moreover,  if  we  fail  just  at  the  right  time  to  cultivate  this, 
like  every  other  faculty  similarly  treated,  it  becomes  blunted 
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and  dull,  and  comparatively  incapable  of  vigorous  and 
healthy  action.  Now  these  senses  gain  development  by 
coming  in  contact  with  surrounding  objects,  in  discovering 
their  visible  and  tangible  qualities. 

"  We  begin,  then,  by  presenting  simple  forms,  and  the  prim- 
itive and  more  distinctive  colors.  Once  familiar  with  these, 
the  children  are  led  to  trace  them  in  the  objects  of  nature 
about  them,  and  lastly  to  observe  their  various  resultant 
combinations.  In  each  object  their  attention  is  called  to  the 
individual  characteristics  or  qualities  which,  combined,  con- 
stitute the  object,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  other  object 

"  Prom  the  concrete  they  are  led  to  the  abstract.  Through 
the  medium  of  things  known  they  are  led  to  the  unknown. 
They  are  now  prepared  to  form  clear  conceptions  of  things 
they  have  never  seen,  through  the  medium  of  tilings  they 
have  seen. 

"  It  is  now  a  full  year  since  we  adopted  this  system  of  in- 
struction, and  of  its  superiority  over  the  old  methods,  we  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  assurance. 

"  The  annual  examination  of  these  schools  has  just  closed. 
The  Examining  Committee,  who  had  this  in  charge,  have 
taken  special  pains  to  observe  carefully  the  results  of  this 
system  in  awakening  mind,  quickening  thought,  perception, 
and  all  the  early  faculties  of  the  child,  and  they  return  the 
most  flattering  reports  of  its  success  as  a  means  of  mental 
development. 

iC  Wherever  the  teachers  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  plan, 
and  made  a  practical  application  of  it,  the  effect  is  very 
marked  in  the  awakened  and  quickened  faculties  of  the 
children.  It  was  never  our  pleasure  before  to  witness  so 
much  interest  in  any  class  exercises." 

A  personal  visit  to  the  schools  of  Oswego,  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  system,  convinced  me 
that  it  was  working  an  important  change  in  the  method  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  in  his  last  an- 
nual report,  speaking  of  object  teaching,  uses  the  following 
language: 
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"  Educators  and  intelligent  friends  of  education  have  long 
felt  that  our  methods  of  instruction  signally  flailed  in  pro- 
ducing salutary  effects  upon  the  minds  of  young  children. 
A  growing  conviction  has  taken  possession  of  thinking  and 
observing  minds,  that  what  the  great  mass  of  our  people  re- 
quire, is  less  a  knowledge  of  facts  from  books,  than  the 
power  to  use  books  intelligently,  in  connection  with  all  other 
means  and  sources  of  information.  *  *  *  * 
It  was  left  for  the  distinguished  educator  and  philosopher, 
Pestalozzi,  to  originate,  and  to  develop  to  some  extent  a  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction  more  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
the  laws  of  mind. 

"  This  system,  now  more  commonly  known  as  4  object 
teaching,"  and  for  many  years  successfully  practiced  in  the 
best  schools  of  England  and  the  continent,  proceeds  upon 
the  rational  assumption  that  the  senses,  the  observing  powers, 
are  those  through  which  the  child  chiefly  and  naturally  gains 
a  notion  of  things ;  that  is,  obtains  information,  knowledge, 
ideas.  The  reasoning  and  reflective  powers  are  latent  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  child,  and  are  not  brought  into  exercise 
until  later  in  life,  when  its  stock  of  ideas,  its  knowledge  of 
things,  and  its  powers  of  apprehension,  are  so  far  complete 
as  to  require  the  use  of  these  higher  intellectual  agencies  in 
conducting  the  further  investigations  of  the  soul  in  the 
domain  of  All  Truth.  To  address  these  faculties,  there- 
fore, at  an  early  age  of  the  pupil's  progress,  is  productive  of 
unfortunate  results,  chiefly  in  one  or  two  ways.  In  a  child 
of  naturally  quick  apprehension,  these  powers  become  un- 
duly excited  and  stimulated;  one  of  slower  apprehension 
becomes  stolid  and  indifferent,  discouraged  by  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  disheartened  by  the  sense  of  disgrace  to  which  his 
backwardness  exposes  him. 

<k  Guided  by  these  principles,  the  system  of"  object  teaching  " 
steadily  addresses  itself  to  the  faculties  of  observation  ;  pre- 
senting before  the  child  familiar  objects  on  which  its  attention 
is  fixed,  in  the  examination  of  which  it  becomes  interested,  in 
the  study  of  which,  habits  of  order,  accuracy,  and  thorough- 
ness are  formed,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  correct  expression 
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of  ideas  is  acquired.  The  pupil  there  learns  what  is  a  foot  or 
yard  ;  not  by  repeating  tables  as  meaningless  to  his  apprehen- 
sion as  those  of  logarithms,  but  by  seeing  and  observing-  objects 
that  represent  those  measures.  He  learns  to  add  and  multiply 
by  practising  addition  and  multiplication,  actually  putting  four 
beans  with  five  beans,  and  seeing,  knowing,  not  merely  saying 
that  four  and  five  are  nine. 

The  system  of  "  object  teaching  "  has  awakened  the  inter- 
est and  stimulated  the  inquiries  of  the  friends  of  education 
who  have  long  waited  and  hoped  for  the  application  of  specific 
means  to  the  removal  of  the  faults  in  our  methods  of  primary 
instruction.  Nor,  most  fortunately  are  we  left  to  depend  upon 
fulsome  theories  in  answering  the  demand  of  the  public  to 
know  what  this  system  is.  Through  the  earnest  and  indefati- 
gable labors  ofE.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Oswego,  the  system  of  primary  instruction  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  in  the  principles  of  the  system,  has  been  estab- 
lished. I  am  most  happy  to  bear  testimony,  from  personal 
observation,  to  the  marked  and  gratifying  success  of  the 
experiment.  "  I  have  no  dull  scholars  now,"  was  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  teachers  to  me,  "  all  are  attentive,  all  are 
interested." 

These  gratifying  results  have  served  to  awaken  an  active 
interest  in  all  parts  of  our  State,  in  the  subject  of  improving 
our  methods  of  instruction  ;  and  already  are  efforts  in  prog- 
ress in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse  and  Roch- 
ester, to  introduce  the  system  of x  object-teaching  into  their 
schools." 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Syracuse  in  his  report  for 
1861,  remarks: — 

"  In  our  Primary  Departments  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
several  years  past  are  becoming  daily  more  visible.  Many  of 
the  old  difficulties  which  existed  in  our  primary  schools,  and 
which  were  considered  chronic  and  incurable  have  disappeared 
and  a  new  system  more  natural  and  more  philosophic  has 
succeeded.  Children  no  longer  "  creep  like  a  snail  unwil- 
lingly to  school,"  in  consequence  of  want  of  sympathy,  want 
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of  interest,  and  want  of  every  thing  calculated  to  aid  in  their 
mental  growth. 

Once  in  the  school-room,  the  child  comes  under  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  experienced,  well  qualified  and  sympathetic 
teachers.  His  wants  are  anticipated,  mental  food  adapted  to 
his  state  of  progress  is  placed  within  his  reach.  The  abstrac- 
tions of  the  olden  time  have  been  discarded,  and  in  their  place 
are  the  breathing  thoughts  of  daily  life.  School  life  is  now*  a 
part  of  ordinary  life,  and  not  an  episode  to  be  inclosed  in 
brackets,  nor  a  mere  dream,  with  nothing  ift  common  with  the 
realities  of  existence.  He  takes  the  food  prepared  for  him, 
not  against  his  inclination,  but  because  an  appetite  is 
awakened  which  this  food  alone  can  satisfy. 

The  senses  which  are  given  as  the  avenues  between  external 
and  internal  worlds,  are  awakened  and  nature,  that  great 
visible  testimony  of  God's  power  and  goodness,  is  closely 
observed. 

Object-lessons  and  specific  moral  instruction  still  continue 
to  attract  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  fully  incorporated 
||j  into  our  system.'* 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois, 
Newton  Bateman,  Esq.,  in  his  biennial  report,  speaking  of 
primary  instruction  says  : 

"  The  fundamental  error  lies  in  ignorance  or  false  views  of  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  and  development.  The  senses  are  the 
pioneers  of  all  knowledge.  The  dawn  and  activity  of  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  are  always  antecedent  to  those  of  the  reflective. 
The  eye,  is  the  child's  first  teacher — the  ear,  the  next.  And  for 
several  years,  the  chief  work  of  education  is  to  cultivate  these 
organs.  The  child  in  its  first  gaze  upon  the  strange  new 
world  into  which  it  has  entered,  meets  an  "  object-lesson  " — 
and  long  before  the  tongue  has  learned  to  lisp  the  simplest 
forms  of  speech,  the  eye  has  traced  the  outlines  of  a  thousand 
objects,  and  reveled  in  the  beauty  of  their  ever-varying  forms 
and  colors. 

Instead  of  trying  to  make  philosophers  of  children,  which  is 
impossible,  we  should  seek  to  make  accurate  observers  of 
them,  which  is  possible,  and  the  foundation  of  all  true  philoso- 
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phy.  Instead  of  trying  to  force  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  world,  through  books  and  dissertations  and  brain- 
work,  we  should  lead  them  forth  into  the  magnificence  of  the 
material  world,  through  the  senses.  Instead  of  bidding  them 
open  their  minds  to  receive  the  wisdom  of  man  through  the 
dry  dogmas  of  abstract  science,  we  should  simply  bid  them 
open  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  the  wisdom  of  God  flow  in 
through  the  omnipresent  beauty  of  the  grass-clad  earth  and 
glory-tinted  skies.  Instead  of  bending  the  mind  and  soul  and 
body  of  the  child  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  education,  only 
to  accomplish  a  result  more  sad  than  ignorance  itself,  we 
should  simply  follow  the  path  indicated  by  the  finger  of  God 
as  the  immutable  course  of  all  mental  development. 

"  Object-lessons  "  as  they  are  termed,  form  an  important 
part  of  this  improved  method  of  primary  teaching. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  children  are  sent  to  primary 
schools  to  learn  their  A.  B.  C's,  not  to  spend  their  time  upon 
object-lessons.  The  reply  is,  that  not  only  is  all  the  informa- 
tion and  all  the  discipline  of  the  senses  acquired  in  this  way, 
clear  gain,  but  the  alphabet  and  'all  the  rudiments  of  books 
taught  by  the  old  method,  can  be  and  are  mastered  in  much 
less  time,  and  with  vastly  more  pleasure  and  ease,  than  when 
the  latter  are  the  exclusive  studies  of  the  primary  schools." 

I  might  add  similar  testimony  from  all  school  officers  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  this  method  of  teaching  fairly 
tested.  Wherever  object-teaching  has  been  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  this  state  by  persons  competent  to  use  this 
method  judiciously,  it  has  been  quite  successful. 

In  the  later  stages  of  elementary  education,  the  pupils 
should  still  be  referred  to  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  and  the 
events  of  every  week  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  in- 
struction. Though  the  children  may  now  be  able  to  use  books 
profitably,  and  may  study  set  lessons  in  them,  the  intelligent 
skillfnl  teacher  will  do  much  by  oral  instruction,  illustrating 
obscure  points,  and  carefully  leading  his  pupils  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  will  teach  them  to  observe  accurately, 
to  institute  such  comparisons  as  will  lead  them  to  classify, 
generalize,  and  to  form  correct  judgments. 
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Thus  far  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  elementary  schools 
have  been  spoken  of  as  disciplinary,  to  be  selected  principally 
for  their  value  as  means  for  developing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  this  we  believe  should  be  the  first  and  principal 
consideration  in  planning  for  primary  and  intermediate 
schools.  But  if  the  exercises  of  these  schools  are  wisely 
chosen  and  properly  employed,  they  will  not  only  culti- 
vate theperceptive  fac  ulties,  strengthen  the  memory,  awaken 
intelligence  and  tend  to  give  true  conceptions  and  a  cor- 
rect taste,  but  they  may  be  made  instrumental  in  giving 
to  the  child  much  knowledge  which  will  be  of  use  to  him 
in  after  life.  The  range  of  topics  is  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive. Though  dealing  first  with  things  brought  to  the 
daily  cognizance  of  the  child,  instruction  in  this  department 
does  not  stop  here,  but  by  means  of  pictures  and  simple  de- 
scriptions, brings  before  the  child  objects  from  the  whole  wide 
domain  of  nature.  The  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  world 
may  all  be*made  to  contribute  for  this  purpose.  The  lessons 
may  include  much  of  domestic  economy,  and  by  allusions  to 
various  trades  and  mechanical  operations,  would  teach  much 
in  relation  to  different  processes  of  art.  The  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  form  and  size  of  objects,  grouping  them  together  in 
collections  or  separating  them  into  parts,  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily,  will  require  the  frequent  use  of  wholo  and  frac- 
tional numbers,  and  will  include  many  of  the  fundamental  ope- 
rations in  arithmetic  and  show  their  application  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  constant  use  of  the  spoken  language  by  the 
pupils  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  correct  ungram- 
matical  expressions  and  to  do  much  in  forming  correct  habits 
of  speech,  while  the  free  use  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  will 
accustom  the  pupils  to  the  forms  of  written  language. 

The  varied  illustrations  of  natural  objects,  the  reference  to 
animals,  plants  and  minerals  of  other  countries  and  climes, 
with  the  constant  use  of  maps  will  give  many  facts  in  geogra- 
phy and  prepare  the  children  to  study  this  branch  moro  suc- 
cessfully hereafter  ;  and  the  simple  narrations  of  the  primary 
school  will  be  the  best  beginning  of  history.  The  exercises  in 
copying  lines  and  figures  with  the  lessons  on  form  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  more  distinct  arts  of  drawing  and  writing. 
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It  is  not  supposed  that  these  lessons  for  young  children  will 
be  new  to  all  teachers.  Many  of  them  have  been  introduced 
into  some  of  our  best  primary  schools,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  may  b&  systematized,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to 
be  instructed  and  so  used  as  to  secure  better  and  more  philo- 
sophical intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the  elementary 
schools,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  physical  system. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  exercises  may  be  made  pleasant. 
Every  child  has  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  healthful  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind  and  development  of  the  faculties  active  in 
childhood  may  be  made  as  full  of  real  joy  as  the  exercise  of  his 
physical  powers.     If  schools  were  conducted  with  reference  to 
this  principle,  good  order  and  attention  would  be  secured 
without  frequent  recurrence  to  the  use  of  the  rod  or  any  other 
coercive  measures.     Much  of  the  insubordination  of  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  teachers  do 
not  understand  their  pupils.     They  forget  that  they  are  chil- 
dren with  little  strength  of  active,  moral  power ;  that  with  the 
proclivities  of  childhood,  they  are  to  be  met  with  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  to  be  guided  patiently  in  their  first  efforts ;  to  be 
made  happy  in  the  school  as  well  as  on  the  play  ground.     It 
is  too  often  the  case,  that  little  children  have  lessons  given 
them  to  study  far  beyond  their  capabilities  and  not  under- 
standing their  tasks,  and  without  ability  to  perform  them,  they 
turn  their  attention  to  objects  which  interest  them  more,  and 
experiment  with  knives,  pins  and  pencils,  upon  the  benches, 
books,  or  each  other,  till  some  unexpected  result  produces  a 
laugh  or  noise ;  the  teacher's  patience  is  tried,  and  in  moment- 
ary anger,  she  gives  the  offending  child  a  box  on  the  ear,  which 
arouses  his  anger,  and  he  remembers  the  pain  and  the  author 
long  after  the  occasion  is  forgotten.   Petty  annoyances  increase 
the  teacher's  ill  feeling  and  sour  temper,  and  these  beget  their 
like  in  the  school,  till  in  the  place  of  quiet  obedience  and  love, 
are  found  noise,  misrule  and  ill  will. 

A  proper  course  of  instruction  will  not  only  secure  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the  pupils,  but  may  be  made  the 
means  of  giving  much  moral  instruction,  leading  the  child  to 
notice  the  evidences  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
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God,  inculcating  obedience,  patience  and  benevolence,  and 
training  to  habits  of  order,  truth  and  justice. 

If  the  foundation  of  education  is  properly  laid  in  elementary 
schools  and  classes,  and  the  mental  faculties  earliest  developed 
have  been  properly  cultivated  in  these  classes,  the  course  of 
instruction  and  training  in  grammar  and  high  schools  and  in 
the  higher  classes  of  the  best  mixed  schools  may  have  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  the  later  developed  faculties.  Mem- 
ory will  be  still  further  strengthened  by  philosophical  associa- 
tion ;  classification,  generalization,  formulas  and  principles 
will  now  be  used  in  daily  lessons ;  the  higher  department  of 
imagination  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  directed,  and  a 
correct  taste  cultivated.  But  in  no  department  can  the  influ- 
ence of  these  schools  be  more  eminently  good  than  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  mind  is  now  capable 
of  sustained  exertion.  The  attention  may  be  fixed  ;  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  subject 
till  it  is  understood  in  its  various  relations,  and  a  judgment 
formed  which  shall  be  worthy  of  confidence.  Language, 
mathematics  and  physical  science  should  now  be  studied  with 
reference  to  their  laws  and  established  principles,  and  though 
little  of  formal  logic  will  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  may  be  so  planned,  and  all  the 
lessons  be  such  as  shall  prepare  the  youth  who  graduate  from 
these  schools  to  perceive  more  clearly,  to  reason  more  care- 
fully, to  judge  more  correctly,  and  to  act  more  intelligently, 
wherever  God  in  his  providence  shall  place  them. 

Another  question  is  also  presented  and  to  be  practically  de- 
cided as  the  child  enters  the  higher  schools  or  takes  up  studies 
.rjj  in  the  higher  departments,  viz.,  What  knowledge  is  most  val- 

[•;,3|;  uable  for  these  youth  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 

!>£  life.    This  question,  important  to  all,  has  additional  force  in 

^■"l  reference  to  those  who  will  have  no  opportunities  of  school  ed- 

>  $  ucation  beyond  the  public  school.    The  answer  to  this  ques- 

tion must  depend  on  the  wants  and  future  condition  of  those 
who  are  to  be  educated.  It  must  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  healthful  physical  existence,  and  consequently 
some  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  different  kinds 
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of  food,  of  clothing,  exercise  and  the  laws  of  health.  It  is  • 
true  that  nature  is  the  great  teacher  here.  The  child  long 
before  he  is  sent  to  school  has  been  learning  how  to  avoid  pain, 
to  supply  physical  wants,  and  to  live  and  move  securely.  Pa- 
rental love  and  watchfulness,  and  nature's  penalties  for  viola- 
ted physical  laws  are  means  which  serve  to  educate  the  child 
to  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  laws  of  healthful  living. 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  dis- 
ease and  suffering  consequent  upon  a  violation  or  neglect  of 
physiological  laws.  The  importance  of  thorough  ventilation 
so  as  to  secure  a  supply  of  pure  air  in  all  domestic  apartments, 
in  school  rooms,  churches,  and  public  halls ;  the  qualities  and 
comparative  nutriment  of  different  kinds  of  food ;  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  ;  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  of  the 
organs  of  sense;  the  causes  of  endemic  diseases,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  health,  constitute  a  branch  of  knowledge  with 
which  every  human  being  should  be  acquainted.  The  im- 
portance of  physiology  as  a  school  study  is  such  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  is  made  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  teachers  in  some  states. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  specify  with  certainty  the 
particular  occupation  and  condition  of  those  who  are  now  pu- 
pils in  common  schools,  we  may  safely  assert  that  a  majority 
of  them  in  mature  active  life,  will  be  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures  or  in  commercial  employments  and  agencies, 
and  the  small  class  not  thus  engaged,  will  be  so  intimately 
connected  with  these  classes  and  their  work,  that  they  will 
have  a  common  interest  with  them.  Efficiency  and  success 
in  these  callings  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  a  knowledge  of 
those  sciences  which  are  applicable  in  the  production  and  pre- 
paration of  the  articles  in  use  in  civilized  society,  of  the  laws 
of  trade,  and  the  general  wants  of  mankind. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  as  seen  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation,  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  in  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, and  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  require  more 
extensive  scientific  knowledge  than  was  once  supposed  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer.  Some  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try, of  the  nature  of  different  soils,  of  the  elements  present  and 
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.  those  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  crop,  is  indispensable 
to  those  who  would  profitably  conduct  agricultural  operations. 
Two  years  since  a  course  of  valuable  lectures  on  agriculture 
and  kindred  subjects  was  given  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
The  lecturers  were  men  of  thorough  study  and  varied  experi- 
ence, from  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  brought  the 
results  of  careful  observation  and  well-tested  experiments  aa 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  agricultural  knowledge.  The 
lectures  were  popular  in  character,  and  as  free  from  technical, 
scientific  terms  as  they  well  could  be,  and  yet  many  intelligent 
farmers  remarked  that  they  would  have  received  much  greater 
benefit  from  them,  if  they  had  been  previously  acquainted  with 
the  simple  facts  of  natural  science  and  with  the  terms  necessa- 
rily employed.  So  also  in  manufactures ;  in  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  roads,  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings;  in  every 
part  of  the  work  from  that  of  the  inventor,  superintendent  or 
architect,  to  that  of  the  humblest  workman  who  contributes 
to  the  completion  of  the  plan,  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  of 
chemistry,  or  some  other  physical  science  is  often  indispensa- 
ble. In  domestic  economy,  in  the  arrangement  and  adapta- 
tion of  dwelling  houses,  in  the  use  of  light  and  heat,  in  the 
culinary  department  of  every  household,  in  the  proper  care  of 
a  family,  some  scientific  knowledge  is  desirable. 

Thus  far  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  knowledge  requisite 
when  considering  only  the  physical  interests  of  society.  But 
man  has  also  duties  and  privileges  in  relation  to  those  higher 
social,  political  and  religious  interests,  by  which  he  is  connect- 
ed with  every  other  person  in  society,  and  for  which  his  edu- 
cation should  prepare  him.  These  interests  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  government  and  especially  of  our 
state  and  national  constitutions  and  laws,  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  social  science,  and  of  the  unwritten  laws 
of  social  action  and  social  intercourse. 

Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  conducting  the  great  ex- 
periment of  the  application  of  the  democratic  theory  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  large  state,  and  ere  a  single  century  has  elapsed, 
in  the  midst  of  unexampled  prosperity,  the  very  existence  of 
the  government  has  been  put  to  a  trial  perhaps  unequalled  in 
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the  history  of  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  final  results,  and  the  government  may  come  out  of  this 
trial,  stronger  at  home  and  more  respected  abroad,  yet  ques- 
tions must  arise  in  the  future,  which  will  demand  profound 
thought  and  intelligent  action.  These  are  not  mere  questions 
of  party  politics  but  propositions  which  lie  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  government  and  which  will  require  a  practical  de- 
cision by  every  citizen.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  events 
of  the  last  year  have  demonstrated  not  only  the  necessity  to  a 
free  country  of  universal  education  but  of  more  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  government  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  private  and  public  morals. 

Our  public  schools  should  also  cultivate  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  art,  which  will  enable  the  youth  who  go  out  from 
them,  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  further  acquisitions,  and 
teach  them  how  to  beautify  their  homes  and  adorn  their  native 
villages. 

We  might  extend  the  list  of  branches  of  knowledge  desir- 
able, but  we  have  intended  to  limit  these  suggestions  to  those 
studies  which  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  education  of  each 
member  of  society,  leaving  professional  instruction  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  special  schools  and  trades.  The  object  has 
not  been  to  increase  the  number  of  studies ;  there  are  already 
too  many  in  some  schools ;  more  than  can  be  made  profitable 
to  a  pupil  in  any  circumstances,  and  certainly  more  than  any 
teacher  of  a  large,  mixed  school  can  well  attend  to.  But 
let  the  schools  be  thoroughly  classified  and  proper  instruction 
be  given  to  each  class,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  good  common  school  education  may  be  obtained  in  these 
schools  during  the  usual  term  of  school-life.  Every  child 
who  attends  regularly  may  be  taught  to  read  well,  to  spell 
correctly,  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  properly ; 
he  may  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  their  applications,  a  good  knowledge  of  geography  and 
history,  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  so  much  of  physical  sci- 
ence as  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  to  enter  intelligently  upon 
the  study  of  any  art  or  trade  or  the  practice  of  any  ordinary 
business.  Many  who  graduate  from  the  common  schools, 
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may,  in  addition,  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  algebra  and  other  mathematical  studies,  may  have 
studied  English  literature,  and  be  familiar  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  principles  of  government,  and  all  may  have  that 
mental  discipline,  that  harmonious  development  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties, that  power  and  habit  of  attention,  which  will  enable 
them  to  understand  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  nature 
and  art,  of  history  and  philosophy,  and  to  be  constantly  ma- 
king further  acquisitions. 

More  might  be  said  of  higher  studies,  of  the  desirableness 
of  classical  learning,  of  liberal  education,  but  it  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut. 

Primary  instruction  must  first  be  improved,  and  elementary 
schools  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  accomplish  their 
work  well  and  with  better  results,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
greater  desire  for  higher  instruction,  and  candidates  will  be 
found  better  prepared  for  admission  to  seminaries,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools,  and  these  institutions  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  more  in  their  particular  depart- 
ments of  special  and  higher  education. 

The  arrangements  for  public  schools  must  recognize  the 
instrumentalities  at  hand.  Costly  apparatus  will  not  always 
be  procured,  but  the  created  universe  in  all  its  variety  and 
magnificence  is  spread  out  for  every  teacher  and  scholar. 
This  may  and  should  be  studied.  If  the  individual  is  to  live 
in  a  world  of  order  and  beauty,  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
its  laws  and  be  conversant  with  its  phenomena.  So  also  if  he 
is  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  under  a  republican 
government,  he  should  know  something  of  those  privileges 
and  understand  their  accompanying  obligations. 

The  statutes  now  in  force  prescribe  no  particular  studies 
for  schools,  but  they  require  that  "  all  parents,  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them,  or  cause  them 
to  be  instructed,  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  the  elements  of  arithmetic."  The  statutes  also 
provide  that "  no  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  be 
employed  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in 
any  other  business  in  this  State,  unless  such  child  shall  have 
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attended  some  public  or  private  school  where  instruction  is 
given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  in  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  at 
least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  any  and  every 
year  «in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed."  This  then 
may  be  properly  taken  as  the  minimum  amount  of  study  to 
be  provided  in  every  common  district  school,  or  in  some  of 
the  departments  of  a  graded  school. 

The  following  scheme  of  studies  is  suggested,  not  because 
it  is  supposed  that  it  .will  be  universally  adopted,  or  because 
any  change  will  be  found  necessary  in  all  schools,  but  because 
it  embodies,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plans  that  have  been  found 
most  suitable  in  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  and  also  as  indi- 
cating a  system  of  instruction  and  training  much  needed  in 
some  common  schools. 

As  so  many  different  books  are  used,  reference  can  not  well 
be  made  to  text-books  by  giving  the  author's  name. 

FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 

Object  Lessons.  Lessons  on  form,  color,  size  and  position, 
designed  to  fix  the  attention,  cultivate  the  perceptive  powers, 
and  give  exact  ideas  of  terms,  and  of  the  simple  qualities  of 
objects.  The  black-board,  cards  of  form  and  color,  and  geo- 
metrical solids  to  be  used,  and  with  thejn  objects  in  nature, 
such  as  plants,  minerals,  shells,  and  also  pictures  of  animals. 

Number.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing  with  objects  or  counters  and  reading  and  writing 
numbers  as  far  as  1,000. 

Language.  Reading  words  from  cards  and  black-boards, 
and  afterwards,  easy  lessons,  as  found  in  first  or  second  read- 
ers. Spelling  simple  words  found  in  reading  lessons,  and  of 
the  names  of  objects  by  sounds  and  afterwards  by  letters. 

Geography.  Description,  location  and  distance  of  objects 
in  natural  scenery,  as  a  hill,  plain,  valley,  mountain,  island, 
brook,  river,  pond  and  lake,  commencing  with  those  near  the 
child's  home,  and  afterwards  a  study  of  the  town,  county  and 
state,  with  the  use  of  maps. 

Miscellaneous.    The  eye  and  hand  to  be  trained  in  printing 
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ds,  drawing  maps  and  geometrical  figures,  and  outlines  of 
cts.  There  should  also  be  daily  singing  and  physical 
■rises  and  moral  lessons. 

he  instruction  in  the  primary  school  and  classes  to  be  prin- 
lly  oral,  and  the  children  to  be  required  to  give  attention 
a  few  minutes,  without  change. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 

Object  Lessons.  Lessons  in  natural  history,  especially  on 
more  common  plants,  animals  and  minerals  of  Connecti- 
These  lessons  to  be  given  also  so  as  to  show  the  relation 
iifferent  parts  of  objects  and  to  teach  comparison,  classifi- 
>n  and  the  qualities  and  use  of  things. 
lumber.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  in  Addition,  sub- 
tion,  multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and 
)le  exercises  in  fractions.  Notation  and  numeration  to 
ibers  of  seven  figures. 

radical  use  of  long,  square,  cubic,  dry  and  liquid  meas- 
i,  and  of  weights,  using  the  rules  and  measures. 
language.  Beading  with  especial  reference  to  accuracy 
pronunciation  and  expression.  Spelling  by  sound  and  let- 
and  analysis  of  words  and  defining. 
reography.  United  States  and  North  and  South  America 
Et  study  of  the  maps  and  simple  descriptive  geography, 
sons  on  the  globe  to  show  the  form  and  motions  of  the 
h,  and  general  questions  on  outline  maps  of  the  World, 
ope,  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica. 

listory.  Historical  narratives  and  biographies  of  Wash- 
on  and  other  distinguished  military  and  civil  officers,  and 
tatesmen. 

liscellaneous.  Drawing  maps  and  pictures,  writing  on 
bs  and  black-board,  singing,  physical  exercises  and  moral 

MIS. 

IAMMAB  SCHOOL  AND  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  OF  MIXED 
SCHOOLS. 

language.  Reading ;  spelling,  oral  and  written ;  defining; 
fraction  of  sentences ;  practical  use  of  language  in  writing 
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letters ;  bills,  notes  and  other  fortis ;  elements  of  grammar ; 
recitation  of  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Mathematics.  Arithmetic,  with  applications  to  various 
practical  calculations,  as  the  measurement  of  distances,  sur- 
faces and  solids  ;  the  use  of  per  centage,  analysis,  and  propor- 
tion. In  some  schools  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry  and 
mechanics. 

Geography.  A  careful  study  of  the  globe  and  maps  with 
descriptive  geography  of  the  world. 

History.  The  most  important  facts  of  the  colonial  and 
state  history  of  Connecticut ;  history  of  the  United  States. 

Familiar  Science.  Natural  history  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, with  elements  of  chemistry. 

Miscellaneous.  Drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  moral 
instruction. 

This  scheme  of  studies,  with  the  exception  of  object  les- 
sons in  the  elementary  classes  and  familiar  science  in  the 
higher  classes  or  grammar  schools,  includes  no  more  than  is 
frequently  mastered  by  children  twelve  years  of  age  in  our 
best  public  schools,  and  no  more  than  we  believe  practicable 
in  every  well-graded  grammar  school,  and  in  many  distridt 
schools  where  the  children  attend  school  regularly  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  till  they  are  of  that  age.  Yet  there  are 
many  schools  in  the  state  to  which  children  are  sent  for  eight 
or  ten  years  of  the  most  important  period  of  life  for  gaining 
an  education,  and  from  which  they  finally  go,  having  finished 
their  school  studies  with  much  less  of  mental  discipline  or 
knowledge  than  should  be  received  before  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate school,  and  with  no  proper  habits  of  study  what- 
ever. 

All  pupils  of  ordinary  intelligence  attending  the  public 
schools  should  at  fourteen  years  of  age  be  able  to  read  any 
ordinary  English  composition  well,  to  spell  and  pronounce 
correctly  all  words  in  ordinary  use,  and  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  grammar ;  they  should  be  able  to  perform  readily  all 
arithmetical  operations  employed  in  ordinary  business  life ; 
and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  history  of 
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their  own  country,  and  have  much  knowledge  of  general 
geography  and  history ;  they  should  understand  the  element- 
ary principles  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  be  able  to  learn 
daily  from  the  book  of  nature  open  before  them.  But  what 
is  of  far  greater  importance,  if  a  system  of  instruction  and 
training  can  be  generally  adopted  in  our  public  schools 
which  shall  be  philosophical  in  its  methods,  and  have  refer- 
ence to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental  faculties, 
the  children  that  attend  these  schools  would  go  out  from 
them  with  minds  well  disciplined,  the  perceptive  faculties 
properly  educated,  the  habit  of  attention  formed/the  mem- 
ory retentive,  the  imagination  healthfully  active,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  understanding  and  reason  so  strengthened  as 
to  enable  their  possessor  to  act  intelligently  and  wisely. 

In  England,  a  Royal  Commission  has  lately  made  a  report, 
in  which  they  quote  from  one  of  the  inspectors  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  national  schools,  as  follows : 

"  A  boy  of  fair  average  attainments  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  in  a  good  school,  has  learned — 

"  1.  To  read  fluently,  and  with  intelligence,  not  merely 
the  school-books,  but  any  work  of  general  information  likely 
Ip  come  in  his  way. 

"  2.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and 
from  memory,  and  to  express  himself  in  tolerably  correct 
language. 

"  3.  To  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  with  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  The  arithmetical  instruction  in  good 
schools  includes  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duodecimals, 
interest,  <fcc. 

"  4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  to  explain  their  construction. 

"  5.  To  know  the  elements  of  English  history.  The  boys 
are  generally  acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and 
show  much  interest  in  the  subject. 

"  6.  In  geography  the  progress  is  generally  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  most  persons  who  attend  the  examinations  of  good 
schools  are  surprised  at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography,  of  manners, 
customs,  Ac,  displayed  by  intelligent  children  of  both  sexes. 
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Well-drawn  maps,  often  executed  at  leisure  hours  by  the 
pupils,  are  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

"  7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  natural  his- 
tory, form  subjects  of  useful  and  very  attractive  lectures  in 
many  good  schools.  These  subjects  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

"  8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  questions  which  touch  on  the  employment  and 
remuneration  of  labor,  principles  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital, 
&c,  effects  of  strikes  on  wages,  Ac,  are  taught  with  great 
clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  children  of  artisans,  in  the  reading-books  gener- 
ally used  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys 
well  acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools  which  I 
have  inspected  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

"  9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in  several 
schools  by  professors  employed  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art." 

Connecticut,  with  an  educational  system  that  dates  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  ought  to  accomplish  as  much 
in  her  common  schools  as  the  government  schools  of  Eng- 
land, which  have  not  yet  had  an  existence  fifty  years. 

The  few  public  Town  High  Schools  now  existing  in  the 
State  are  differently  organized,  and  have  courses  of  study 
differing  materially  in  some  respects ;  yet  in  all  of  these 
schools  the  methods  of  instruction  are  usually  good,  and 
well-qualified  teachers  are  generally  employed.  Most  of  the 
High  Schools  give  instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics,  in 
the  natural  sciences,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  in  philological  studies,  in  general  history,  and  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy.  In  these  schools  boys  are 
fitted  for  college,  and  youth  o^  both  sexes  for  the  duties  of 
business  and  social  life.  No  scheme  of  study  suggested 
would  be  applicable  to  all  these  schools,  but  if  proper  meth- 
ods are  pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  it  is  believed  that  High 
Schools  will  be  multiplied  and  a  systematic  course  of  study 
adopted  in  all  of  them,  which  shall  have  especial  reference  to 
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the  wants  of  those  who  enter  them  from  the  district  or  gram- 
mar school,  and  fully  meet  the  demands  of  society. 

These  suggestions  are  not  m$de  with  the  supposition  that 
any  system  of  public  education  or  any  methods  of  instruc- 
tion will  produce  the  same  results  on  all ;  neither  is  it  sup- 
posed that  there  is  inherent  virtue  or  absolute  power  in  any 
system  or  method  that  will  of  itself  educate  the  children  of 
the  State,  secure  private  or  public  morals,  or  produce  true 
Christian  citizens.  But  it  is  believed  that  proper  systems 
and  methods  will  be  more  likely  to  secure  proper  education, 
and  that  right  education  will  do  much  to  develop  natural 
talent,  to  secure  obedience  to  civil  law  and  to  those  physical 
laws  whose  violation  causes  so  much  misery ;  and  that  proper 
intellectual  culture,  accompanied  by  proper  moral  training, 
will  tend  to  produce  more  of  reverence  for  God's  law,  and 
by  the  instrumentality  of  his  grace,  may  result  in  cheerful, 
intelligent  obedience  to  his  commands. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  improvements  in  the  system  of 
common  school  education  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  training  will  require  more  of  the  teacher.  They  may 
require  more  careful  preparation,  more  extensive  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  laws  of  mental  action,  of  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  education,  but  no  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher 
will  object  to  them  on  that  account.  In  visiting  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  found  almost  universally,  that 
those  teachers  who  were  most  successful,  were  those  most 
desirous  to  learn,  most  earnest  in  inquiry,  and  most  ready  to 
receive  any  suggestion  or  make  any  necessary  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  their  schools.  All  teachers  whose  services 
are  of  value  in  the  school-room,  will  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  school  visitors  and  carry  out  any  plans  which  they  may 
wisely  suggest. 

Connecticut,  though  not  expending  as  much  money  pro- 
portionably  as  some  of  her  sister  States,  has  yet  made  great 
advance  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the  improvement  of 
school-houses,  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  in 
furnishing  the  outward  means  for  thorough,  comprehensive 
education  of  all  her  children.    She  has  provided  liberally 
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for  the  support  of  her  teachers,  and  the  legislature,  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  common  schools  shall 
be  truly  nurseries  of  intelligence  and  fountains  of  morality, 
that  her  hundred  thousand  children  shall  be  trained  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  to  be  skillful  as  workmen,  and  moral 
and  upright  as  citizens. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

Relating  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut  for  the  year 
ending  August  31s£,  1861. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,        -  162 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns,  -          0 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State,    -            -  1,623 
Number  of  Districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has 

been  kept,  -  -  -  -  46 
Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

sixteen  years,           ....  109,042 

Increase  over  previous  year,     -  653 
Average  number  in  each  District  between  four  and 

sixteen  years  of  age,            -  67 
Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Winter,            -  73,949 
Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Summer,    -            -  67,982 
Number  of  male  teachers  in  Winter,    -            -  970 
"        "     "          "        "   Summer,         -            -  171 
"        "  female    "        "  Winter,   -            -  1,029 
"        "     "          "         "  Summer,         -            -  1,810 
Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  includ- 
ing board,          :  032.02 
Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  in- 

culding  board,  ....  16.14 
Capital  of  school  Fund,  -  -  2,050,460.49 
Revenue  of  School  Fund,  year  ending  February  28th, 

1862,  ....  130,850.40 

Dividend  per  Scholar  for  School  Fund,  -  1.20 
Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fun8,        -            -           763,661.83 
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Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  School  pur- 
poses,    ....  $45,819.00 
Amount  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools,       -  76,422.00 

Amount  of  revenue  from  district  or  other  funds,  *25,584 

Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  schools,  87,231 

Amount  of  tuition  from  resident  pupils,  31,847 

Amount  expended  for  new  School-houses  and  repairs,  79,835 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  good  condition,  1,280 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  bad  condition,  295 

Number  of  school  houses  without  out  buildings,  212 

"              "          "        with  enclosed  yards,  177 

Number  of  districts  which  have  outline  maps,  849 

"                "            "        "    school  library,  588 

Number  of  pupils  in  Reading,    -  70,213 

"        "        "     Spelling,          -           -            -  69,614 

"        "        "     Arithmetic,            -            -  48,511 

"        "        "     Grammar,       -           -            -  17,025 

"        "        "     Geography,            -           -  34,656 

"        "        "     History,           -            -            -  4,685 

«        «        "     Algebra,                -           -  1,368 

"        "        "     Geometry,       -           -            -  158 

"        "        "     Latin,        -  483 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  April  2nd,  1862. 

*This  and  the  two  following  answers  probably  fall  short  of  the  entire  amount. 
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A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
reports  of  school  visitors,  some  of  them  embracing  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  subject  of  common  schoole  ducation,  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  in  the  complete  success  of  the  system, 
and  the  needed  measures  for  improvement,  while  others  have 
been  detailed  accounts  of  particular  schools  and  classes.  Ex- 
tracts have  been  made  with  a  view  to  represent  the  condition 
and  wants  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  These  extracts 
have  been  classified  as  far  as  seemed  best,  to  make  them 
most  readily  referred  to,  and  best  understood. 


General  Remarks. 

ASHFORD. 

While  there  are  many  things  at  the  present  day  thought  desirable  in 
schools,  such  as  school  libraries  and  apparatus,  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law,  each  district  can  obtain  by  paying  half  their 
cost, — the  State  paying  the  other  half, — it  can  not  be  concealed  that 
well  qualified  teachers  and  the  most  approved  text-books  are  essential 
requisites  in  every  school  district,  and  without  them  it  is  impossible 
for  our  common  schools  to  attain  that  standard  of  education  so 
earnestly  desired  and  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout 
the  State.    It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  to  attain  these  objects,  it 
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[!  is  only  necessary  that  the  school  visitors  should  do  their  duty.    But 

I  this  is  not  so.    Teachers  may  be  employed,  and  presented  to  the  visit- 

!*  ore  for  examination,  who,  so  far  as  intellectual  qualifications  are  con- 

1  cerned,  may  sustain  themselves  creditably,  but  who  prove  very  deficient 

when  brought  to  the  test  of  managing  and  conducting  a  school.  They 
may  not  understand  the  art  of  properly  governing  a  school  or  of 
maintaining  that  order  and  discipline  that  are  necessary  to  the  true 
progress  of  a  school. 

AVON. 

The  register  shows,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the 
esteem  in  which  parents  hold  the  schools.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  punctuality  and  regularity  are  lamentably  disre- 
garded. In  one  district,  for  example,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
school  were  habitually  absent  or  tardy,  and  in  another  more  than  a 
third  of  the  school  were  thus  negligent  We  simply  suggest  that  if 
the  teachers  should  be  as  careless  of  the  schools  as  these  facts  show 
the  schools  to  be  careless  of  the  teachers,  the  amount  of  valuable 
instruction  conveyed  would  be  very  small.  We  should  very  much 
dislike  to  hire  workmen  with  the  idea  that  their  absence  from  work 
would  amount  to  nearly  half  the  allotted  hours  for  work.  We 
know  not  why  school  work  should  not  be  as  regularly  done  as  any 
other. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

It  would  be  well  if  meetings  could  be  held  as  often  as  once  a  month 
by  school  visitors,  teachers,  parents  and  guardians,  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  feelings  and  views^and  for  consultation  in  reference  to  the 
best  measures  for  making  our  schools  more  efficient 

BRANFORD. 

On  the  whole,  our  schools  have  been  well  taught  While  there  has 
been  no  retrogression  in  any  district,  in  most  there  has  been  marked 
advancement  Each  district  has  had  a  competent  teacher,  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned ;  and  if  in  either  there  has  been  some  want  of 
discipline,  it  is  only  proof  that  mere  learning  is  not  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion1 of  a  good  instructor.  But  of  the  ability  to  govern  a  school  a 
committee  can  not  judge  in  advance.  The  whole  fitness  of  a  teacher 
is  not  seen  until  he  is  actually  engaged  in  his  work.  Hence  if  the 
school  in  any  district  may  have  been  somewhat  disorderly,  the  blame 
must  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  Board  of  visitors. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pave  street  have  erected  a  new  school-house, 
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which  is  an  honor  to  them.  It  is  well  ventilated,  and  all  its  internal 
arrangements  seem  perfect,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  ample  grounds. 
And  this  is  right. 

The  inhabitants  of  any  district  may  do  much  towards  the  prosperity 
of  their  schools, — 1st,  By  providing  a  good  house.  2d,  By  employing 
well-qualified  teachers.  3d,  By  furnishing  the  school  room  with  maps, 
apparatus,  &c.  4th,  By  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly. 
5th,  By  visiting  their  school  frequently,  and  thus  manifesting  their 
interest  in  its  prosperity. 

CANTON. 

Our  winter  schools  were  all  under  the  management  of  experienced 
teachers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  which  failed  to  secure 
good  order  and  quietness,  succeeded  well  and  evinced  good  improve- 
ment. 

Some  of  our  summer  schools  employed  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  and  though  most  succeeded  in  giving  good  satisfaction,  two  or 
three  were  worth  but  little  for  the  want  of  thoroughness. 

Our  school-houses  remain  with  but  little  alteration  from  former 
years.  Some  are  in  a  very  good  condition  and  a  credit  to  the  town. 
In  a  few  districts  the  repairs  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
natural  decay,  and  the  boys  have  with  their  knives  volunteered  to  aid 
the  tooth  of  time.  Parents  in  a  great  measure  neglect  the  school- 
room, the  registers  showing  but  very  few  visits  from  them. 

CHATHAM. 

In  some  of  our  schools  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  they  have  not  made  that  advancement  that  ought  to 
have  been  made,  and  such  as  has  been  deemed  by  the  acting  visitor 
desirable  and  reasonable.  Many  of  our  districts  have  not  been  able, 
for  some  reason,  to  secure  well  qualified  teachers, — such  as  have  been 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  their  work, — I  will  not  say  calling,  for  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever  been  called, — at  least  few 
of  them  ought  ever  to  ha  v#  been  chosen, — their  principal  qualifications 
having  been  that  they  were  from  families  whose  heads  were  district 
committees,  or  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  other  district  officers. 
We  can  hardly  expect  that  our  schools  will  take  a  very  high  stand 
until  the  districts  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  securing  active,  ener- 
getic, live  men  for  district  committees. 
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COLEBROOK. 

A  new  incentive  has  been  imparted  to  the  reading  exercises  in  our 
schools  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  series  of  reading  books,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  change  books  in  this 
branch  more  frequently  than  in  others.  It  gives  the  pupils  a  new 
selection  of  reading  matter  to  take  the  place  of  pieces  which  have  be- 
come stale  and  disagreeably  familiar  by  long  use.  We  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  part  of  the 
community  but  a  little  firmness  and  persuasion  finally  gave  success. 
*  We  now  have  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  we  believe  no  school  can 
be  truly  successful  without  such  uniformity. 

Several  of  our  schools  are  so  small  in  numbers  as  to  be  almost 
without  interest  or  profit  As  yet  we  see  no  way  to  prevent  this  as 
they  are  located  in  sparsely  settled  districts  where  it  is  impossible  to 
collect  a  school  of  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to  procure  good  teach- 
ers. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  been  inexperienced,  and  might,  with 
profit,  have  extended  their  time  as  pupils.  Bu£  those  districts  which 
pay  only  $1.25  per  week  can  not  expect  to  procure  talent  of  a  high 
order. 

EAST   GRANBY. 

In  some  districts  the  improvement  has  been  very  limited,  but,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  there  has  been  some  degree  of  success. 

Irregular  attendance  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  pro- 
gress in  our  schools,  but  we  are  happy  to  report  that  this  has  been 
less  than  usual  the  past  year. 

Some  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  raising  the  standard  to  that  de- 
gree of  excellence  most  desired  come  from  parents  and  guardians. 
They  are  not  so  anxious  to  know  how  well  a  teacher  is  qualified  as  to 
know  what  he  asks  for  his  services.  They  do  not  feel  as  willing  to 
pay  wages  enough  to  obtain  teachers  every  way  qualified  to  teach,  as 
they  are  anxious  to  know  if  they  have  pAlic  money  to  keep  their 
schools  long  enough  for  all  purposes  without  resorting  to  district  tax. 
If  the  people  would  only  give  as  much  thought  to  the  right  education 
of  the  children  as  they  do  to  almost  everything  else,  the  whole  cause 
of  complaint  would  be  removed  and  the  common  schools  of  our  town 
would  be  a  common  blessing. 
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FRANKLIN. 

More  interest  has  been  manifested  by  parents  and  others  in  our 
schools  than  at  any  former  time.  The  reports  required  by  law  to  be 
made  by  district  committees  we  are  troubled  in  some  instances  to 
obtain,  and  if  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  should  be  enforced,  some 
districts  would  lose  their  share  of  the  public  money.  We  would 
urge  upon  committees  and  parents  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools 
more  frequently. 

GLASTENBURY. 

We  would  recommend  in  our  schools  more  attention  to  musical  and 
calisthenic  exercises.  We  would  also  recommend  that  district  com- 
mittees use  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  When  a  candi- 
date passes  a  creditable  examination  in  the  branches  required  by  law, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  visitors  to  do  otherwise  than  grant  a  certificate  to 
teach.  The  first  responsibility  rests,  therefore,  with  district  commit- 
tees. Public  opinion  will  sustain  them  in  an  impartial  selection,  and 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  all  possible  occasions  to  gain  information 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  candidate.  The  best  interests  of  our 
town  require  good  schools,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  in  which  every 
good  citizen  should  feel  personally  concerned. 

GLASTENBURY. 

Viewed  collectively,  the  seven  schools  in  this  part*  of  the  town 
have  on  an  average  been  fair  and  respectable.  While  they  have  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  at  which  we  would  aim,  and  to  which  we 
would  continually  labor  to  attain,  they  have  not  on  the  other  hand 
been  without  important  use  and  benefit  Schools  like  every  being 
and  thing  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  exist  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  something  out  of  themselves.  The  sun  does  not  shine  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  numerous  worlds  which  it  illuminates,  and  these 
worlds  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  places  of  existence  for 
other  beings  and  things ;  even  the  Supreme  Being  himself  does  not 
exist  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  also  as  a  great  fountain  source  of 
good  to  an  intelligent  universe.  This  world  with  all  its  objects,  its 
animals,  vegetables  and  minerals,  and  all  its  elements,  exist  and  are 
valuable  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  if  at  all,  but  for  the  various 

*  Eastbary. 
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es  for  which  they  are  suited  as  means  to  an  end.    The  same  is 
le  of  the  institutions,  laws  and  government  of  a  state  or  people,  or 
the  people  themselves  in  their  various  positions,  professions  and 
irauits. 

HADDAM. 

We  feel  that  a  good  moral  influence  has  been  exerted  in  our 
hools,  and  through  the  customary  channels  of  good  example  and 
ecept,  through  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in  many  cases  through 
e  voice  of  prayer  and  melody  of  song.  We  would  also  gratefully 
knowledge  that  the  patient  toils  of  our  teachers  have  not  been 
thout  substantial  and  salutary  results.  But  it  should  be  borne 
mind  that  there  are  particulars  in  regard  to  which  there  is  room 
:  much  improvement.  While  our  cities  and  many  of  our  villages 
ve  essentially  advanced  in  regard  to  the  external  and  internal  ac- 
mmodation  of  our  school  edifices,  and  in  respect  to  other  points 
solving  the  educational  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  yet  many 
our  towns  have  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

HAMPTON. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  can  not  report  any  marked  progress  in 
r  schools  the  past  year,  but  we  believe  we  may  be  able  to  report 
ch  progress  another  year,  if  two  evils  can  be  doue  away  with ; 
The  neglect  of  district  committees  to  procure  competent  teachers. 
A  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school 
istantly  and  punctually. 

We  find  by  the  reports  from  district  committees,  and  from  the  reg- 
ere  of  the  several  districts  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  boys  regis- 
•ed  are  out  of  school  daily,  and  this  is  a  fault  which  certainly  ought 
be  remedied  either  by  legislation  or  in  some  other  way,  and  we  do 
t  believe  that  the  real  wants  and  necessities  of  parents  and  guard- 
is  require  the  absence  of  so  many.  The  number  of  daily  absences 
the  part  of  the  girls  is  no  greater  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
ikness  and  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 

HARTFORD. 

Some  writers  place  the  school  next  to  the  family,  and  the  teacher 

side  the  parent    It  is  even  so.     Why  then  should  the  relationship 

so  unrecognized  by  the  parent,  and  he  never  know  his  nearest  and 

st  friend?     Does  the  teacher  not  need  his  acquaintance  and  aid  to 
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help  him  on  in  his  great  task  ?  If  the  parent  worries  under  the  care 
of  two,  three,  or  more  children,  and  seeks  relief  by  hurrying  them  to 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  go  there  with  the  aid  of  older  ones,  must  it 
not  go  hard  with  the  teacher  who  is  charged  with  scores  of  them,  the 
livelong  day,  and  does  she  not  need  the  friendship,  encouragement, 
and  sympathy  of  the  parent,  and  of  all  other  persons  who  have  any 
kindness  to  bestow  ?  Is  it  not  unkind,  not  to  say  cruel,  for  parents 
to  neglect  the  teachers  of  their  children — their  own  and  their  child- 
ren's best  friends — and  leave  them  to  toil  on,  term  after  term,  and 
year  after  year,  in  the  heavy  task  of  training  their  children  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  uncheered  by  a  word  kindly  spoken,  or  any  other 
token  of  sweet  sympathy  ?  Our  teachers  often  sink  under  their  ex- 
hausting labors,  and  are  necessitated  to  leave  their  places.  No  won- 
der. They  would  be  superior  to  humanity  if  they  could  endure  such 
neglect  and  unappreciation  without  the  waning  of  health,  and  the  loss 
of  that  elastic  energy  so  essential  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The 
extent  and  universality  of  the  teacher's  claim,  not  only  upon  parents, 
but  upon  all  society  in  all  times,  is  thus  set  forth  by  Prof.  Hunting- 
ton, of  Cambridge :  "  Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enter- 
prise, teachers  are  the  ministers  of  every  higher  institution  in  our 
social  state.  They  are  the.  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family ;  the 
builders  and  strengthened  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugurat- 
ing  the  government  They  are  apostles  for  the  church ;  they  are  the 
Yellow-helpers  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all  families,  King  over  all 
empires,  Head  of  the  Church." 

To  advance  and  perfect  our  schools,  all  parties,  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  school-officers,  all,  must  work  together  with  emulous  well- 
doing. Remissness  and  languor  anywhere  will  breed  detriment  and 
loss  everywhere,  and  postpone  the  coming  of  the  school-millenium. 
If  parents,  especially,  fail  to  do  their  part  by  exerting  favoring  home 
influences  on  the  child,  and  sustaining  the  teacher  by  their  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  but  little,  comparatively,  can  be  done  in  the  school 
room.  Let  us  then  modify  the  maxim,  so  current,  which  asserts,  "  As 
the  teacher,  such  is  the  school,"  and  say  rather,  as  the  parent,  such  is 
the  teacher,  school  and  all ;  for  back  of  all  the  parent  stands  with 
moulding  hand,  to  give  shape  and  character  to  all. 

Nor  will  all  be  attained  in  the  cause  of  school-improvement,  until 
our  citizens  generally  shall  awake  to  the  subject  and  give  it  their  fresh 
love  and  wise  thoughts.  We  wish  all  our  best  minds  to  be  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  evince  their  faith  in  our  public  schools,  as  the  basis 
and  bulwark  of  free  government,  by  corresponding  works  for  the 
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enhancement  of  their  power  to  redeem,  save,  aad  perpetuate  a  now 
tottering  republic.  We  wish  them  to  cherish  this  great,  primary 
interest,  and  give  it  their  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  Bright 
and  blessed  will  that  epoch  be  in  the  future  annals  of  our  country, 
when  its  foremost  men,  its  statesmen,  scholars  aad  orators ;  its  profes- 
sional men  and  philosophers,  shall  be  occupied,  not  so  much  with 
efforts  to  remedy  human  ills,  as  with  labors  to  prevent  them,  by  mould- 
ing and  stamping  the  child  aright,  and  thus  securing  in  the  after- 
growth of  the  well-cultured  man,  the  intelligent,  virtuous  and  upright 
citizen. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

In  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  town  the  discipline  has  been 
good.  In  some  of  them  the  number  of  children  crowded  into  the 
school-room  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  secure  good  order.  In  a  few 
instances  teachers  have  tolerated  too  much  noise,  allowed  in  their 
pupils  habits  of  inattention  and  idleness,  and  failed  duly  to  restrain 
improper  conduct  Too  much  severity  in  discipline  is  a  rare  vice  in 
our  teachers.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  the  other  extreme.  But 
most  of  the  teachers  employed  have  deserved  commendation  for  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  this  difficult  department  of  their  labors. 

As  a  general  rule  where  laxity  in  discipline  prevails,  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  indifferent  success  in  teaching.  If  the  school-room  is  not 
quiet,  orderly,  and  neat,  there  will  be  little  study  and  little  regard  for 
the  instructions  communicated  by  the  teacher.  Tet  a  tolerable  degree 
of  order  may  be  secured,  where  the  methods  of  instruction  are  not  the 
most  happy.  The  degrees  of  success  in  awakening  interest  in  the 
lessons  and  in  really  educating  the  pupils  have  not  been  the  same  in 
all  instances.  In  some  few  of  the  teachers  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Their  virtues  were  negative  rather  than 
positive.  They  failed  to  awaken  the  interest  and  activity,  which, 
combined  with  good  order,  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
healthful  and  invigorating  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  In  other  instan- 
ces the  pupils  have  come  to  the  recitation  as  an  interesting  exercise, 
to  which  they  gave  good  attention  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
good  deportment 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  reading  is  good,  and  in  some  of  them 
it  is  excellent  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  spelling  and 
penmanship.  Arithmetic  has  been  usually  taught  very  well  la 
geography  the  degree  of  excellence  attained  has  not  been  quite  so 
satisfactory  in  some  of  the  schools,  but  on  the  whole  this  branch  has 
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been  taught  with  credit  History  is  scarcely  studied,  except  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  graded  school  in  the  central  district 
Except  in  this  last-mentioned  school  only  thirteen  are  reported  as 
attending  to  Grammar.  The  lack  of  interest  in  history  and  grammar 
is  strikingly  apparent  in  oar  schools,  and  may  well  deserve  consid- 
eration. 

NEW  HARTFORD. 

The  schools  in  the  town  have  all  been  kept  daring  the  year,  for  a 
period  longer  than  that  required  by  law.  The  degree  of  punctuality 
and  constancy  in  attendance  has  been,  generally,  highly  encouraging 
and  commendable.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  visits  of  parents 
and  others,  to  the  schools,  have  been  less  frequent  than  could  be 
wished. 

In  most  eases  teachers  have  been  found  reasonably  well  qualified  in 
respect  to  intellectual  attainments,  moral  character  and  the  art  of  gov- 
erning a  school.  A  few  of  the  number  were  remarkably  well  quali- 
fied in  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  those  of  persevering  industry 
and  untiring  zeal,  which  all  should  acquire  who  would  attain  to  emi- 
nence in  so  laborious  and  responsible  a  calling.  A  few,  however, 
showed  that  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  needed  to 
render  a  school  a  place  of  thorough  and  efficient  instruction. 

Most  of  the  school-houses  in  this  town  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
repair.  The  majority  of  them  are  now  fitted  up  in  modern  style  as  to 
desks  and  maps.  Three,  however,  are  yet  disgraced  by  the  barbarous 
old-fashioned  seats,  without  any  backs.  We  recommend  that  when- 
ever the  stringency  of  the  times  shall  be  removed,  these  wretched 
buildings  be  at  once  and  forever  removed. 

NEW  LONDON. 

This  report  can  present  few  suggestions  beyond  what  are  contained 
in  those  of  former  years,  yet  there  are  some  considerations,  which, 
even  at  the  expense  of  repetition,  may  be  regarded  as  important  to 
urge  upon  parents  and  tax-payers,  in  the  hope  that  some  may  heed 
them. 

However  short  of  complete  success  the  free  system  falls  in  our  city, 
it  can  not  be  charged  upon  it  Neither  can  it  be  found  in  incompe- 
tent teachers,  nor  in  insufficient  appliances  and  accommodations.  In 
all  these  conditions,  liberality  in  the  public  and  judicious  discrimina- 
tion and  promptness  in  district  committees  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  rule.  Probably  nowhere  can  a  corps  of  teachers  be  found  where 
commendation  is  more  justly  merited  than  of  ours.     Certainly  the 
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Principals  are  known  to  be  highly  qualified  in  character,  attainments 
and  tact,  and  they  devote  themselves  to  their  duties  with  diligent  spirit 
and  emulation.  Then  the  children  are  as  good  as  any  children  in 
themselves ;  there  is  no  uncommon  difficulty  in  subordinating  them  to 
obedience,  nor  in  interesting  them  in  their  duties  while  in  school. 
The  failure,  so  far  as  it  is  a  failure  at  all,  must  then  be  found  in  the 
parents  and  those  who  represent  them.  They  are  the  first  and  last 
school-masters  during  the  minority  of  their  children,  and  the  welfare 
of  society  must  be  chiefly  influenced  by  them.  The  public  has  un- 
dertaken at  great  cost  this  free  system,  not  merely  to  confer  a  boon 
upon  such  as  are  unable  to  furnish  instruction  for  themselves,  but  to 
shape  society  into  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  industrious  body,  capable  of 
governing  itself  successfully ,  and  whether  well  or  ill,  this  is  all  the 
government  we  can  have.  The  men  who  are  to  conduct  it  in  future, 
are  to  be  made  from  the  boys  who  are  getting  their  shape  and  training 
in  these  institutions.  How  then  can  thoughtful  men  and  women  be 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  our  schools  afford,  and  suffer  any 
cause  but  extreme  necessity  to  deprive  their  children  of  them  ? 

What  the  system  needs,  is  the  active,  interested  co-operation  of 
parents, — that  each  and  all  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  attend 
school  as  regularly  as  practicable,  and  that  their  whereabouts  and 
employments  be  known  and  provided  for  out  of  school  hours*  That 
they  make  themselves  acquainted  as  far  as  may  be  with  the  teachers 
and  the  schools,  and  estimate,  and  be  mindful  of,  their  individual 
responsibility  towards  them.  By  such  means  the  hands  of  teachers 
are  strengthened  and  their  hearts  encouraged, — the  pupils  are  made 
to  value  and  respect  the  privileges  of  schooling,  and  prevailing  idle- 
ness and  rowdyism  may  be  reformed. 

If  we  would  have  men  and  women  properly  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
life,  we  must  provide  them  chiefly  by  means  of  training,  and  this 
training  must  or  ought  to  be  had  for  the  most  part  through  the  nat- 
ural guardian.  Turbulent  dispositions  stupid  intellects  and  perverse 
and  vicious  propensities  can  not  be  entirely  changed,  but  they  can  be 
modified  by  education,  and  it  is  of  such,  with  those  of  better  organi- 
zations, that  society  is  made  up.  Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  determine 
to  discharge  our  individual  duty  towards  these  children  and  make 
them  to  feel  and  understand  the  blessing  of  being  reared  under  such 
a  system  as  the  free  schools  of  Connecticut* 

Our  public  b  laudably  liberal  in  voting  and  paying  taxes  for  schools ; 
let  them  add  to  this  a  little  personal  interest  and  attention,  and  the  full 
reward  of  all  their  effort  will  be  rvahtet! 
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It  is  deemed  appropriate,  especially  at  this  time,  to  remind  parents 
of  the  duty  of  looking  more  than  ever  after  the  amusements  and 
resorts  of  their  children ;  indeed,  the  continued  success  of  the  schqpls 
depends  greatly  upon  this.  The  attracting  influences  of  military 
preparations  and  exhibitions,  among  which  we  must  for  the  present 
live,  render  subordination  difficult,  and  while  it  is  desirable  that  schol- 
ars as  well  as  parents  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  times,  and 
each  for  himself  resolve  that  he  will  become  fit  as  far  as  may  be  for 
personal  duties  to  his  country  in  the  field,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  primary  gatherings  of  recruits  are  attended  with  inseparable 
evils,  which,  though  they  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  abated, 
must  for  the  safety  of  the  young,  be  watched  and  counteracted  by 
wholesome  discipline  and  counsel. 

The  principals  in  the  schools  appreciating  the  necessity,  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  established  military  exercises  and  tactics  among 
the  scholars.  These  may,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  operate  as  diver- 
sions of  the  minds  of  pupils  from  studies  and  recitations ;  but  they 
can  not  fail,  if  judiciously  conducted,  to  benefit  physical  condition  and 
give  masculine  bearing  and  spirit  to  the  boys,  while  in  various  ways 
the  girls  may  be  interested  in  these  preparations  and  exercises,  and 
be  made  to  understand  the  distinct  and  separate  sphere  in  which  it  is 
becoming  in  them  to  act  and  live. 

NORTH  STONINGTON. 

Our  schools  would  be  far  more  efficient  and  successful  did  parents 
more  generally  co-operate  with  teachers  in1  their  arduous  labors. 
Much  injury  is  often  done  by  parents  in  being  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  exaggerated  reports  of  aggrieved  scholars.  A  due  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  children  should  lead  them  to  examine  carefully 
and  prudently  before  passing  judgment  in  any  particular  case. 

There  are  many  children  in  town  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years,  who  have  attended  school  but  part  of  the  time  during  the 
year.  Their  parents,  for  the  most  part,  are  vicious  and  dissipated, 
and  seem  to  care  but  little  or  nothing  for  the  future  welfare  of  their 
children.  With  such  children  the  authorities  of  the  town  should  deal 
with  parental  severity.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  retards  the 
progress  of  our  schools  as  irregular  attendance.  This  great  evil  can 
be  remedied  only  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers. 
If  parents  could  but  see  the  effect  of  this  evil  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  school,  we  believe  it  would 
soon  be  eradicated. 
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PLAINFIELD. 

Oar  intercourse  with  the  teachers  the  past  year  has  been,  without 
exception,  very  pleasant,  both  in  the  examination  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  also  of  the  schools  under  the  care  of  each.  They  have  man- 
ifested a  willingness,  on  all  occasions,  to  comply  with  whatever  sugges- 
tions we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
their  several  schools.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  teachers  for  the 
past  year  were  better  fitted  for  their  respective  posts  than  have  been 
the  teachers  for  a  number  of  years  previous.  Eleven  of  them  having 
been  engaged  in  the  same  districts,  successive  or  alternate  terms,  while 
all  but  one  had  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  work  before  them,  than 
when,  as  often  occurs,  many  of  them  are  raw  hands  at  the  business, 
and  few  have  ever  seen  their  pupils  before.  Your  Committee  can  not 
but  congratulate  you,  then,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  our  schools 
have  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present  Yet 
there  is  much  cause  for  grief  to  those  who  would  see  the  rising  gen- 
eration— the  youth,  the  children  of  our  town,  properly  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  that  must  soon  devolve  upon  them.  One  good  omen 
is,  that  in  some  (would  it  were  in  all)  of  our  districts,  the  parents  are 
visiting  their  schools  often,  that  they  may  know  if  the  teacher  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  if  their  children  are  progressing  as  they  should.  Let 
this  practice  become  general ;  let  each  parent  who  can,  make  it  an 
unfailing  rule  to  visit  the  school  in  his  or  her  district,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  each  term,  giving  the  teachers  an  encouraging  word,  (for 
they  need  it,)  and  let  the  children  be  properly  controlled  at  home,  and 
kept  steadily  at  school,  and  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  common 
schools  would  be  commenced.  But,  alas!  these  things  are  not  so. 
Not  only,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  do  we  seldom  find  the  parents 
within  the  school-room,  but  to  an  alarming  extent,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  even  their  children  are  never  there,  or  if  so,  very  unsteadily. 
.  Can  we  expect  our  schools  to  become  what  they  should  be — the  great- 
est safeguard  of  moral,  civil  and  religious  liberty — while  we,  as  parents, 
are  so  remiss  in  our  duty  to  them — while  we,  instead  of  ruling  our 
lolds  well,  permit  them  to  rule  themselves,  and  us?  Would  you 
nan  at  work  in  your  shop,  your  factory,  or  your  field,  and  never 
im,  or  inquire  what  he  was  doing  ?  Nay,  in  pecuniary  matters 
,  differently.  And  can  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  our 
;n,  the  fitting  them  to  become  men  and  women  in  the  highest 
of  the  term,  be  of  less  importance  than  a  few  paltry  dollars  ? 
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Can  we  expect  our  children  to  become  educated  if  we  allow  them  to 
idle  away  their  time  at  home,  or  stroll  about  the  fields  or  streets,  hang 
around  the  stores  and  shops,  or,  still  worse,  inhale  the  pestiferous 
atmosphere  (morally  at  least)  of  the  bar-room,  and  the  dram-shop, 
while  they  should  be  in  the  school-room  ?  Beware,  lest  they  become 
educated — but  educated  to  your  shame  and  their  own  ruin.  Truly 
hath  the  Preacher  of  Israel  said :  "A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father; 
but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  And  equally  true, 
also,  is  another  saying  of  his:  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 

PLYMOUTH. 

Our  schools  generally,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  successful, — 
some  of  them  eminently  so, — none  of  them  entirely  devoid  of  merit, 
or  worth  less  than  their  cost,  and  the  difference  in  their  excellence 
has,  in  some  cases,  arisen  from  causes  independent  of  the  ability  or 
faithfulness  of  the  respective  teachers.  Home  influences  have  had 
and  will  have  and  must  have  much  to  do  with  the  usefulness  of  our 
schools.  We  are  happy  to  report  a  larger  aggregate  and  average 
attendance  upon  them  during  the  past  year  than  for  several  previous 
years,  and  larger,  probably,  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  In  this 
fact  we  feel  cheering  evidence  of  growing  interest  in  our  children  and 
youth,  and  more  confidence  in  our  common  schools  as  means  of  intel- 
lectual enlightenment  and  discipline.  Still  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance much  is  desirable  which  is  not  yet  attained.  A  good  degree  of 
order  and  wholesome  discipline  have  been  maintained  in  ail  our 
schools  and  approach  toward  failure  in  the  usefulness  of  any  one  of 
them  have  resulted  more  from  want  of  discipline  than  from  any  or  all 
other  causes  combined. 

POMFRET. 

In  visiting  the  schools  we  have  seen  the  usual  successes,  failures 
and  discouragements  which  ordinarily  attend  the  important  work  of 
instructing  the  young.  From  year  to  year  we  are  convinced  more 
and  more,  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  our  educators  are 
engaged.  It  is  a  business  second  to  none,  though  it  sometimes  receives 
the  least  attention  from  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth.  But  we 
are  fully  convinced  that  it  should  receive  the  first  and  chief  attention 
of  all  the  parents  and  of  all  the  voters  in  the  town  of  Pomfret 
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PUTNAM. 

Our  schools  have  all,  the  past  year,  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  pros, 
perity,  the  greatest  drawback  being,  as  heretofore,  a  want  of  punctu- 
ality of  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  much  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents. 

Our  school-houses  are  in  pretty  good  condition,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  about  'to  be  repaired.  A  good  degree  of  uniformity  in 
text-books  exists,  and  the  schools  have  manifested  more  improvement 
than  formerly. 

We  very  much  need  such  teachers  as  the  Normal  School  turns  out; 
persons  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  who  have  not  all 
the  duties  of  their  calling  to  acquire  when  their  practical  duties 
require  their  whole  attention.  Six  of  our  thirteen  teachers  had  taught 
the  same  school  before  for  one  or  more  terms,  and  the  schools  in  those 
districts  show  the  advantages  of  the  continued  employment  of  teach- 
ers acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  schools. 

RIDGEFIELD. 

With  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  in  connection  with  the 
irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  slow  progress  of  our  schools* 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  children  attending  school 
for  eight  or  ten  years  and  giving  their  attention  to  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  principally  or  wholly,  should  be  thoroughly 
and  practically  prepared  to  exhibit  their  knowledge  of  these  branches 
satisfactorily.    The  facts  prove  otherwise,  in  many  cases. 

A  few  districts  have  had  Holbrookes  School  Apparatus,  but  the 
benefit  derived  from  it  has,  we  fear,  been  small ;  the  fault  not  being 
in  the  articles,  but  in  the  neglect  to  use  them  properly. 

The  blackboard  is  the  only  article  in  the  apparatus  line  which  is  in 
every  $chool-bou$*,  and,  as  we  were  about  to  say  in  general  use,  but 
in  several  instances  when  we  have  asked  for  chalk  we  found  none  was 
to  be  hati  That  a  teacher  can  pretend  to  instruct  for  days  and  terms 
without  the  aid  of  a  blackboard,  shows  most  conclusively  his  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  aid  this  simple  ankle  is  able  to  afford 
him  in  eommaakmdng  ideas* 

Two  of  oar  districts  hav*  snail  and  well  selected  libraries  whkh 
have  been  well  read  and  preserved. 
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SALISBURY. 

With  very  few  exceptions  our  schools  show  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  past  year.  There  is,  evidently,  an  increasing  interest 
manifested  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  as  evinced  by  the  more 
frequent  visits  of  parents,  thereby  giving  encouragement  to  the  teach- 
ers and  stimulating  the  scholars  to  more  active  exertions.  The  several 
districts  are  becoming  more  liberal,  both  as  regards  the  compensation 
of  teachers  and  supplying  the  children  with  necessary  books  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  There  are  many  children  who  are  not 
furnished  with  the  necessary  books, — mostly  the  children  of  the  poor 
or  negligent  Destitution  of  books  in  schools  begets  idleness,  and 
idleness  is  the  parent  of  ignorance  and  pernicious  habits. 

The  school-houses  in  the  several  districts  are,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, in  comfortable  condition,  although  the  internal  arrangement  of 
some  are  not  such  as  is  desirable,  but  our  improvement  in  this  respect 
is  progressing  slowly. 

STAMFORD. 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  progressing  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  The  teachers  are  generally  faithful  and 
competent ;  but  the  great  drawback  to  all  improvement  is  irregular 
attendance.  Parents  do  not  ta£e  half  the  interest  in  schools  that  the 
teachers  do.  Very  few,  comparatively,  ever  visit  the  schools  unless 
it  be  to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  for  some  case  of  discipline.  The 
pupils,  on  an  average,  have  been  absent  nearly  half  the  time.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  learn  much  when  they  attend  school  but  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  often  tardy  at  that  Then  if  the  pupils 
do  not  learn  the  teachers  are  blamed. 

In  almost  every  school  we  perceive  that  reading  and  spelling  are 
too  much  neglected.  We  find  very  few  good  readers.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  hurry  into  the  more  advanced  reading  books  before  they 
can  readily  pronounce  words  of  two  or  three  syllables.  So  with  other 
branches.  They  are  pushed  forward  into  the  more  advanced  classes 
before  they  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rudiments. 
This  is  a  growing  evil  and  ought  to  be  remedied.  In  most  districts 
the  school-houses  stand  on  the  highway,  and  in  some  instances 
encroach  upon  it 
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STONINGTON. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  congratulate  the 
friends  of  education  in  general,  and  of  common  schools  in  particular 
on  a  marked  and  growing  improvement,  both  in  the  character  and 
influence  of  our  district  schools. 

That  such  are  the  facts,  a  contrast  of  our  district  schools  as  they 
now  are,  with  what  they  were  in  the  past,  must  confirm. 

The  beautiful  and  convenient  house  that  now  adorns  nearly  every 
district,  contrasts  most  favorably  with  the  rude  and  inconvenient 
structures  of  the  past;  while  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  many 
modern  branches  taught,  show  that  the  importance  and  character  of 
the  common  school  are  more  truly  appreciated.  And  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  district  school  ought  to  afford  every 
facility  to  our  youth,  for  securing  even  a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion. In  some  instances  that  fact  has  already  been  realized.  In  some 
of  the  districts  a  course  of  academical  study  is  even  now  pursued ; 
thus  showing  what  the  district  school  may  and  should  become. 

The  motto  suspended  from  the  otherwise  undecorated  walls  of  our 
school-houses,  "This  is  our  school,  conducted  for  our  benefit,"  embodies 
a  truth  beginning  to  be  realized.  For  the  district  school  is  truly  the 
place,  the  proper  place,  where  we  ought  to  educate  our  children,  under 
the  care  both  of  teachers,  and  of  parents,  where  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  home  and  all  its  endearments  can  be  enjoyed  and  felt  The 
friends  of  popular  education,  then,  can  not  perform  a  better  service  to 
the  present  age,  nor  secure  a  greater  boon  for  the  incoming  future 
than  to  lend  their  influence  to  so  elevate  our  common  schools,  as  to 
make  them  fully  adequate  to  those  demands  which  are  pressing  upon 
them. 

To  secure  such  a  condition  of  the  district  school  as  is  thus  indicated 
there  must  be  a  mutual  oo  operation  of  parents,  teachers  and  legisla- 
tors. 

WETHERSFIELD. 

Two  or  three  things  seem  worthy  of  special  notice. 

First, — two  of  our  six  school  buildings  are  in  a  state  greatly  out  of 
repair,  the  buildings  themselves  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  the 
seats,  many  of  them,  having  no  backs ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
things  being  discreditable.  We  have  urged  the  district  committees,  in 
each  case,  to  give  immediate  attention  to  this  matter,  with  what  result 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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Second, — the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  by  no  means  what  it 
should  be.  Many  children  are  often  excused  from  attendance  when, 
we  are  convinced,  it  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  caprice  and  not  of  reason. 
The  want  of  a  faithful  attention  to  the  duty  of  sending  the  children  as 
a  rule  seldom  to  be  broken  over,  is  a  crying  evil. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is  a  third  evil,  which  is  the 
little  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  in  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  the  schools.  This  same  indifference  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
want  of  uniformity  of  text-books.  We  have  no  uniformity  in  any  one 
kind  of  class  books,  taking  our  schools  as  a  whole.  *  *  *  * 
There  is  lacking  in  every  district  a  disposition  to  keep  the  school- 
yards, houses  and  out-houses  up  to  that  standard  of  order  and  neat- 
ness, which  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  correct  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education  of  the  youth. 

WINDSOR. 
We  believe  that  the  interest  in  our  common  schools  in  this  town  is 
not  diminishing,  but  gradually  increasing.  An  ardent  desire  is  mani- 
fested by  parents,  generally,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and 
teachers  of  a  higher  grade  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  such  only  are 
employed  in  many  districts.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  our 
teachers  for  the  past  year  have  been  faithful ;  and  in  every  instance 
those  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School  have  been 
thorough  in  their  work,  and  have  preserved  most  excellent  order  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  A  want  of  regular  attendance  on  our 
schools  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  success.  In  one 
district  numbering  one  hundred  and  three  scholars,  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  but  thirty-six. 


District  Committees. 


GRISWOLD. 

While  our  town  can  boast  of  as  good  school-houses,  on  the  whole, 
as  any  town  in  the  State,  we  regret  to  say  there  is  everywhere  in 
the  districts  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  well-being  and  advancement  of 
the  schools.  We  infer  this  from  the  little  interest  taken  in  the  dis- 
trict meetings,  and  the  willingness  of  many  to  throw  off  their  respon- 
sibility and  let  it  fall  upon  whom  it  may.  Until  those  in  our  dis- 
tricts who  are  qualified  are  willing  to  assume  the  duties  which  others 
would  gladly  accord  to  them,  the  schools  must  suffer  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  consequence. 
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LEDYARD. 

e  feel  under  obligations  to  district  committees  for  their  punctual. 
1  making  all  their  school  returns  in  season,  and  their  readiness 
ojperate  with  the  acting  visitor  in  visiting  the  schools.  We 
rfully  bear  testimony  to  their  fidelity.  The  success  of  the  schools 
nds  so  much  upon  the  acts  of  committees,  that  it  would  be  better 
ly  a  man  for  performing  the  duties  faithfully,  than  have  them 
ected,  as  they  too  often  have  been. 

NORWICH. 

tie  need  of  more  cooperation  of  all  school  officers,  parents  and 
iers  is  one  great  obstruction  to  the  management  of,  and  success  in 
ling  our  schools.  Many  district  committees  seem  to  consider  all 
•  duty  done  when  they  have  procured  a  teacher,  given  him  the 
to  the  school-house  and  furnished  fuel ;  then  leaving  him  to  corn- 
single-handed,  all  the  elements  that  may  be  brought  to  beat 
nst  him.  The  disobedience,  turbulence  and  continual  annoyance 
iose  children  who  have  never,  at  home,  been  taught  to  obey  ;  the 
ence  of  whimsical  and  sensitive  parents ;  and  frequently  the  tat- 
;  and  meddling  of  disorderly  persons,  having  no  direct  interest  in 
school  except  that  which  is  manifested  in  opposition  to  its  progress 
very  conceivable  point  It  is  the  duty  of  district  committees  to 
hat  things  necessary  and  convenient  are  provided  in  the  school- 
is  ;  "  to  visit  the  schools,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  twice 
;ast  during  each  season  of  schooling;  to  see  that  scholars  are 
erly  supplied  with  books  and,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  are  too 
to  furnish  them,  to  provide  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
;  to  suspend,  during  pleasure,  or  expel  from  school  during  the 
ent  season,  all  pupils  found  guilty,  on  full  hearing,  of  incorrigibly 
conduct,"  and  to  advise  with  the  teacher  relating  to  any  troubles 
ials  that  he  may  have,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the 
ol  as  teacher. 

REDDING. 

he  school  visitors  are  often  embarrassed  by  the  presentation  of 
tiers  for  examination,  who  are  notoriously  incompetent  for  their 
c,  bat  having  been  hired  by  the  district  committee  it  is  very  un- 
sant  to  reject  them.  If  our  committees  would  exercise  more  care 
liring  teachers,  and  employ  only  those  of  whose  capability  they  are 
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confident,  the  visitors  would  be  spared  much  embarrassment,  and  our 
schools  would  be  more  truly  prosperous.  A  little  inquiry  into  a 
teacher's  previous  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
exhibited  by  the  countenance  and  general  appearance,  would  aid  the 
committees  in  making  their  selection. 

WATERFORD. 

Committees  are  sometimes  chosen,  not  because  they  have  liberal 
views  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  because  they  are  known  to  be 
stingy,  and  will  rather  starve  the  children  than  tax  the  districts.  In 
one  of  our  small  districts,  during  the  past  summer,  the  school  was 
closed  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  as  soon  as  it  had  cleared  itself  of  the 
law,  with  a  balance  of  some  ten  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
who  was  also  treasurer.  This  was  very  comforting  to  tax  payers. 
Such  committees  generally  give  satisfaction.  But  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  present  age,  and  ought  not  to  live  in  it.  They  hire 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  merely  because  they  can  secure 
them  for  low  wages.  These  teachers,  often,  have  no  ambition  to  ex- 
ert themselves  and,  consequently,  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  Both 
the  time  and  money  are  wasted,  the  schools  proving  worthless. 

DURHAM. 

The  utter  want  of  (Jiscretion  in  the  selection  of  district  committees 
which  is  exhibited,  is  a  source  of  regret  and  pain.  While  we  have 
had  the  past  year  a  tolerably  efficient  corps  of  committee,  yet  it  not 
unfrequently  occurs  that  very  injudicious  appointments  are  made ; 
and  the  idea  of  "  rotation  in  office/'  in  this  matter  at  least,  should  not 
be  practiced ;  better  by  far  do,  as  in  one  instance  in  this  town,  con- 
tinue the  same  man  more  than  a  decade  of  years. 


Irregular  Attendance. 

CANTERBURY. 


The  subject  of  irregular  attendance  was  specially  considered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  evil  was  apparent  and  great,  but  the 
remedy  was  not  so  obvious.  If  parents  would  do  their  duty  much  of 
the  evil  would  be  avoided.  The  board  procured  a  supply  of  coop- 
erating cards  as  one  means  of  counteracting  the  evil.  The  design  of 
these  is  to  show  the  parent  at  a  glance,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  what 
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attendance  has  been.  In  some  districts  the  parents  received  the 
Is  with  pleasure  and  cooperated  with  the  teacher,  and  the  result 
red  a  decided  gain  in  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance, 
ther  cases  parents  would  give  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
\  of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance  continued  and,  as  a 
ter  of  course,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  school. 

CHAPLIN. 

he  irregularity  of  attendance,  so  often  spoken  of  as  an  evil,  seems 
e  growing  no  less  an  evil,  for  with  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
mittee  during  the  past  year,  there  was  an  average  absence  of  45 
lars  out  of  166  registered. 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

will  be  observed  that  the  average  attendance  of  our  schools  is  only 
it  one  half  of  the  number  of  the  children  enrolled.  This  habit  of 
rular  attendance  is  an  evil  that  is  most  pernicious  in  its  influence, 
is  affecting  most  seriously  the  prosperity  of  our  common  schools, 
registers  of  our  schools  show  that  seldom  are  there  more  than 
3  fourths  of  the  children  registered  ever  in  attendance  at  the  same 
,  and  the  school  is  constantly  changing  from  day  to  day,  many 
are  present  one  day  are  absent  the  next,  and  even  the  two  ses- 
\  of  the  same  day  often  show  these  changes'.  The  consequence  is 
teacher  is  discouraged  and  the  whole  school  is  injured.  We  have 
m  of  instances  when  pupils  who  have  been  detained  at  home  for 
y  or  two  only,  have  been  unable  to  retain  their  standing  in  their 
es  and  have  become  thereby  disheartened,  and  the  school  practi- 
lost  to  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Far  better  for 
parent  to  have  allowed  that  little  job  of  work  to  have  remained 
ver  undone  or  have  paid  an  exorbitant  price  and  had  it  done  by 
rs,  than  to  have  struck  such  a  blow  at  the  ambition  of  his  child, 
mts  often  complain  that  their  children  do  not  learn  and  the 
ler  is  charged  with  incompetency,  when  the  blame  lies  with 
i selves  in  not  enforcing  prompt  attendance.  Parents  for  very 
ng  causes  permit  their  children  to  absent  themselves  from  school. 
r  are  often  permitted  to  do  so  to  attend  some  unimportant  gather- 
n  the  vicinity,  and  the  mind  is  thereby  diverted  from  their  studies, 
the  result  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  teacher  for  days.  Another  evil 
>  small  magnitude  arising  from  irregular  attendance  is  the  neces- 
t  creates  for  forming  new  classes.     In  order  to  be  successful  a 
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teacher  must  be  able  to  classify  his  school  well.  One  reason  why  our 
schools  are  no  more  efficient  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  classifying 
them  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  attainments.  This  diversity 
is  very  much  increased  by  irregular  attendance,  and  the  teacher  who 
should  undertake  to  instruct  pupils  in  that  which  they  have  lost 
by  absence  would  soon  have  no  time  left  for  the  others.  No,  the 
great  rule  of  life,  "That  opportunities  once  lost  can  never  be  re- 
called," applies  in  school  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Our  schools  can 
never  attain  that  high  standing  they  are  capable  of  until  this  irreg- 
ular attendance  is  corrected.  We  have  called  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject in  our  visits  to  the  schools  and  insisted  upon  its  correction.  We 
can  do  but  little,  however,  without  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

Shall  this  evil,  which  is  operating  to  sap  the  vitality  and  impair  the 
usefulness  of  our  schools,  be  perpetuated,  and  the  cause  of  popular 
education  languish  therefrom  any  longer ;  or  rather  will  not  parents, 
guardians,  and  all  the  friends  of  education,  vigorously  co-operate  with 
teachers  and  school  officers  to  remedy  the  evil?  Another  thing 
which  hinders  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  the  little  interest  mani- 
fested by  district  committees  and  parents  in  visiting  them.  But  few 
district  committees  visit  their  respective  schools  even  as  often  as  the 
law  requires,  and  but  few,  very  few  parents  ever  visit  them,  and 
there  are  districts  in  this  town  where  not  a  single  parent  has  visited 
their  school  during  the  year.  This  is  a  strange  neglect.  There  is 
not  a  parent  that  would  employ  a  person  to  do  an  ordinary  piece  of 
work  about  his  dwelling  or  farm,  and  never  visit  him  to  see  how  he 
performed  his  labor.  No  farmer  would  place  a  favorite  young  horse 
away  to  pasture,  or  to  be  trained  for  service,  and  never  visit  the  place 
to  see  how  his  horse  was  improving,  and  yet  that  father  will  send  his 
bright,  active  boy,  with  an  immortal  mind,  to  his  district  school  for 
years,  and  never  visit  the  place. 

WALLINGFORD. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schools  is  irregular  at- 
tendance. Teachers  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the 
irregular  scholars.  If  they  try  to  keep  them  along  with  their  classes 
the  classes  must  necessarily  be  hindered.  Shall  those  parents  who 
are  nobly  endeavoring  to  have  their  children  always  present  at  school 
be  always  obliged  to  submit  to  have  them  interfered  with  by  the  chil- 
dren of  those  parents  who  make  no  effort  to  have  their  children  regu- 
larly in  the  school  room  ?  The  fact  is  children  are  kept  from  school 
for  any  trivial  cause, — so  low  is  the  estimate  which  some  have  of  the 
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lue  of  education.  The  schools  are  thrown  into  confusion  by  irregu- 
attendance  and  so  long  as  the  evil  prevails  we  shall  have  poor 
lolars  and,  comparatively,  poor  schools.  Parents  alone  can  make 
\  desirable  change. 


Obstacles. 

LYME. 

rhe  greatest  obstacles  our  schools  have  to  contend  against  are  the 
ithy  and  want  of  interest  of  parents  as  seen  in  their  not  visiting 
1  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  our  schools.  In  some  of  our  dis- 
its  there  are  a  few  parents  who  visit  the  schools  and  encourage 
-h  teachers  and  pupils  by  their  presence^but  in  many  of  our  schools 
visits  are  made  except  by  the  school  visitors  and  district  com- 
ttees. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  success  of  our  schools  are  not  so  much 
ing  to  a  defect  in  the  system,  as  some  imagine,  but  to  a  want  of  inter- 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  which  leads  them  to  neglect 
iting  the  schools  and  providing  in  every  proper  way  for  their  en- 
iragement  and  prosperity,  and  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  a 
ht  spirit  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

SHARON. 

The  great  obstacle  to  success  in  our  common  schools  is  the  want  of 
>rest  on  the  part  of  influential  men  in  our  community.  Many  find 
asier  and  more  to  their  taste  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
n  to  raise  the  common  schools  to  such  a  standard  as  they  would  be 
ling  to  patronize.  To  this  remark  District  Nos.  4  and  17  are  ex- 
tions  and  their  schools  are  of  a  character  that  would  be  creditable 
iny  community. 

TORRINGTON. 

3ne  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  is  the  almost 
versal  practice  of  changing  teachers  at  every  term  of  school.  This 
plainly  evident  in  the  village  of  Wolcottville  where  there  are 
eral  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  for  a  number  of 
ns  in  succession  varying  from  five  to  eight.  These  schools  are 
ch  in  advance  of  those  of  a  similar  class  of  scholars  in  other  parts 
the  town.  A  good  system  of  graded  schools  is  much  needed  in 
dcottville,  though  this  is  in  a  measure  affected  by  a  school  of  a  high 
de,  taught  by  an  experienced  teacher,  where  the  more  advanced 
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scholars  have  facilities  for  an  education  equal  to  any  afforded  by  select 
schools,  still,  in  our  opinion,  there  should  be  one  of  an  intermediate 
grade  not  yet  formed. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  our  schools  is  the 
culpable  indifference  of  parents  and  guardians.  Some  parents  seem 
determined  to  keep  the  children  in  a  state  of  backwardness  by  keep- 
ing them  at  home  a  part  of  the  time.  More  than  this,  parents  very 
seldom  meet  their  children  in  the  school -room  or  do  any  thing  to  en* 
courage  teachers  or  pupils. 

TRUMBULL. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of  our  schools  lies  in  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  or  rather  perhaps  in  a  lack  of  a 
manifestation  of  interest.  Our  teachers  justly  complain  of  a  want  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  parents,  that  children  are  often  badly  sup- 
plied with  books,  that  many  of  them  are  neither  punctual  nor  regular 
in  their  attendance,  that  insubordination  and  want  of  application  are  too 
common,  and  various  other  evils  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
united  efforts  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  With  all  the  increased 
facilities  for  improvement  which  the  schools  in  this  state  possess,  with 
the  new  and  commodious  buildings  which,  in  most  districts  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  dilapidated  structures  in  which  children 
were  formerly  from  day  to  day  imprisoned,  with  our  large  amount 
of  public  funds,  with  all  the  various  incentives  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline  which  surround  us,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  so  much  apathy  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  manifested  by  those 
so  deeply  interested. 

Could  parents  become  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation and  discipline  of  their  children ;  could  they  see  as  others  see 
the  baneful  effects  of  idleness  and  insubordination,  they  would  give 
daily  attention  to  the  momentous  subject,  instituting  a  frequent  and 
rigid  investigation,  with  the  management  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, holding  both  them  and  their  teachers  strictly  accountable  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

WESTBROOK. 
Our  s  hools  all  suffer  from  that  want  of  parental  interest  which 
leads  to  visiting  the  schools.  Few  parents  ever  visit  the  places  where 
their  children  are  sent  for  instruction,  to  encourage  by  their  presence 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  manifest  a  proper  interest  in  the  pros- 
pority  of  the  schools.  If  every  parent  who  has  a  child  at  school  would 
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ke  a  point  of  visiting  that  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term, 
influence  of  these  visits  would  undoubtedly  be  most  beneficial. 
t  districts,  parents,  committees  and  all  concerned  do  their  whole 
y  faithfully,  and  our  common  schools,  the  glory  of  New  England, 
I  more  fully  accomplish  the  noble  purposes  for  which  they  were 
iblishecL 


Teachers. 

AVON. 

Eleven  different  teachers  have  been  employed  during  portions  of 
year.  We  wish  to  utter  our  general  impressions  of  them  when 
say  that  they  have  tried  to  do  their  best,  and  have  improved,  more 
ess,  the  schools  under  their  charge.  Six  of  them  had  never  taught 
viously.  There  is  an  impression  that  any  one  can  teach  a  school 
10  would  send  raw  hands  or  apprentices  at  work  which  requires 
lerience  and  tact.  We  submit  that  $1.25,  $1.50,  or  $2.00  per 
k,  besides  board, — very  common  in  some  districts, — the  wages  of 
iherwomen  and  house-servants,  will  not  be  likely  to  secure  a  very 
table  kind  of  instruction, — and 'they  do  not 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Vnat  our  schools  most  need  is,  that  district  committees  procure 
i  teachers, — not  simply  such  as  can  pass  the  required  examination 
xcel  in  scholarship,  but  earnest  and  devoted  teachers,  who  possess 
,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Beyond  this,  the  schools  need 
frequent  visits  and  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  parents  and  guar- 

18. 

CHAPLIN, 

lost  of  our  teachers  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
>ring  almost  incessantly  for  the  good  of  those  under  their  care, 
sometimes  have  teachers  who  are,  in  their  own  conceit,  wise,  but 
i  usually  come  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  committee,  and 
he  true  friends  of  the  schools.  Such  teachers  usually  make  us 
one  visit,  and  that  is  sufficient 

CHESHIRE. 
a  our  twelve  districts  we  have  had  about  the  same  average  of  good, 
and  indifferent  teachers.    The  last  probably  would  be  the  best 
sriptive  adjective  as  applicable  to  most  of  them.    The  deficiency 
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in  our  teachers  is  not  so  much  in  literary  qualifications,  as  in  interest 
and  energy  in  their^work.  They  have  taken  up  the  work,  not  as  a  per- 
manent occupation,  but  with  an  ulterior  view  to  something  else,  and 
hence,  having  no  enthusiasm  in  their  manner,  no  heart  in  their  work, 
they  fail  to  wake  up  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  or  to  inspire  them  with 
an  interest  in  their  studies.  For  this  great  evil  in  our  common  schools 
the  superintendent  and  his  coadjutors  should  provide  some  remedy. 

DURHAM. 

Of  the  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  our  schools  the  past 
year,  we  can  speak  approvingly;  and  there  has  been  evidently  an 
earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each  one  to  discharge  the  important 
duties  of  a  teacher  faithfully  and  acceptably ;  we  regret  to  add  that 
one,  and  one  only,  has  to  any  great  degree  failed  to  succeed  agreeably 
to  our  earnest  wishes  and  expectations ;  in  that  case  there  appeared 
to  be  a  lack  of  government,  which  of  course  neutralized  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  her  efforts.  As  in  most  rural  towns,  we  have  a  few  very 
small  districts.  In  such  they  feel  obliged  to  employ  teachers  who  will 
work  for  a  small  compensation.  But  our  districts  of  this  character 
have  happily  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  very  competent 
teachers,  and  therefore  have  had  interesting  and  profitable  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  the  summer  term  in  one  district ;  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  term  and  the  paucity  of  numbers  but  little  was  ac- 
complished. 

GRISWOLD. 

Our  schools,  during  the  past  year  have,  in  most  cases,  been  supplied 
with  competent  teachers.  Among  so  large  a  number  of  teachers  there 
will  always  be  some  who,  on  trial,  prove  mQre  or  less  incompetent 
They  may  pass  an  examination  before  the  Board,  and  yet  in  the  prac- 
tical details  in  the  school-room  fail  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  committee.  Some  show  a  want  of  tact  in  communicating  in- 
struction and  in  interesting  the  children.  They  have  no  enthusiasm 
themselves  in  their  work,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  so  many  dollars 
a  month  with  them,  and  of  course  the  pupils  pass  through  a  round  of 
lessons  from  day  to  day,  without  much  real  advance.  If  there  was 
some  method  by  which  the  town  could  secure  live  teachers  in  all  the 
districts,  we  would  hail  the  discovery  as  an  invaluable  benefit  bestowed 
upon  the  cause  of  education,  and  would  deem  the  fortunate  discoverer 
worthy  to  be  crowned  as  the  benefactor  of  the  children  and  parents 
too. 
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i  care  in  the  selection  of  district  committees  would  result  in  the 
nent  of  better  teachers.  More  than  tm  usual  number  of 
teachers  were  employed  in  our  winter  schools,  and,  we  believe, 
eneral  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

LEDYARD. 
rally  our  districts  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  well  qualified 
i,  and  the  schools  have  been  unusually  prosperous.  Excellent 
is  prevailed,  and  much  good  taste  and  neatness  have  been  dis- 
both  within  and  around  the  school-houses, 
icher  can  not  be  considered  as  discharging  his  whole  duty  un- 
sees  to  it  that  the  house  is  well  taken  care  of  as  well  as  the 
g  play-grounds,  and  that  children  practice  neatness  and  are 
how  to  use  and  take  proper  care  of  their  books,  and  how  to 
and  do  right,  both  in  school  and  out  Nowhere  do  opportuni- 
ty for  teaching  practical  morality  more  than  at  school,  unless 
home. 

MERIDEN. 

almost  constant  change  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  worst,  if  not 
st  evils  affecting  our  schools.  Another  great  evil  is  the  em- 
it of  poor  teachers  merely  because  they  are  cheap.  A  poor 
is  not  economical  at  any  price.  Better, — a  thousand  times 
ock  up  the  school-houses  than  to  put  poor  teachers  in  them. 
K)d  school  is  a  great  result.  It  should  be  struggled  for  and 
for.  Jt  will  stamp  its  impress  upon  the  rising  generation  and 
ts  will  be   cultivated  minds,  improved  morals  and  refined 

3. 

future  of  the  man  depends  upon  the  early  training  of  the  child, 
eeds  of  vice  are  planted  in  childhood  they  will  take  root  and 
n-fold  in  manhood.  Napoleon  said  of  France  that  she  wanted 
others.  We  want  both  good  mothers  and  good  teachers.  The 
must  cooperate  with  the  teacher.  The  authority  of  the  latter 
j  sustained  and  he  must  not  be  too  readily  condemned,  for  he 
Is  not  only  calculated  to  exhaust  his  patience  and  disturb  his 
but  which  require  all  the  aid  which  a  conscientious  parent  can 
And  why  should  we  not  sustain  our  teachers?  They  are 
I  to  prepare  our  children  to  act  well  their  parts  in  life  and  shall 
honor  them  ?  They  have  a  constant,  difficult,  perplexing  and 
ling  work  to  perform.     Shall  they  not  have  our  sympathy  ? 
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NAUGATUCK. 
The  qualification  of  teachers  has  been  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  if  we  except  the  important  talent  of  government.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  the  committee  can  not  decide  at  the  time  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  teachers  in  reference  to  their  literary  quali- 
fications,— consequently  the  committee  are  constrained  to  report  rela- 
tive to  some  of  our  winter  schools  a  great  inefficiency  in  the  teachers 
in  regard  to  order  or  proper  discipline.  On  this  account  two  of  our 
winter  schools  were  a  failure  and  another  not  much  better.  So  palpa- 
ble was  this,  that  the  present  committee  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  refuse  a  renewal  of  the  certificates  of  such  persons  in  case  of  appli- 
cation, even  though  their  literary  qualifications  were  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  most  instances  a  person  can  not  be 
"apt  to  teach"  who  is  incompetent  to  govern.  This  failure  in  many 
instances  is  only  revealed  by  experiment  and  is  generally  ascertained 
when  it  is  too  late  to  be  rectified,  during  the  short  space  of  a  single 
term. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

A  portion  of  our  teachers  are  but  poorly  qualified  as  regards  the 
ability  to  teach.  Some  who  pass  examination  well  in  the  various 
branches  they  are  required  to  teach,  but  poorly  acquit  themselves  when 
placed  in  the  school  room.  Others  with  quite  ordinary  attainments 
conduct  their  schools  admirably  well.  How  shall  we  arrive  at,  and 
decide  in  reference  to,  all  the  requisite  qualifications  of  teachers? 
Will  not  some  one  suggest  a  standard  by  which  committees  and  visitors 
ian  readily  decide  ? 

Another  fact  much  to  be  lamented  is  the  fashion  so  widely  preva- 
lent of  changing  teachers  twice  each  year.  There  has-  been  some 
effort  made  with  us  during  the  past  two  years  to  continue  the  same 
teacher  from  term  to  term  if  found  worthy  as  has  been  the  case  in  dis- 
tricts one,  fourteen  and  nineteen.  More  female  teachers  are  employed 
now  than  formerly  and,  if  successful,  are  continued  throughout  the 
year  in  the  same  school.  Other  districts  continue  the  services  of  male 
teachers  for  successive  winter  terms.  Some  districts  hire  the  cheap- 
est teachers  they  can  procure,  regardless  of  consequences  and  they 
usually  get  justwhat  they  bargain  for  and  what  they  deserve. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

achers  employed  have  been,  with  three  exceptions,  persons 
had  experience  and  already  approved  themselves  in  their 
,nd  many  of  them  in  the  same  schools  they  have  instructed 
le  present  year.  We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  of  such 
,  and  to  this  growing  practice  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
g  prosperity  of  our  schools.  In  one  district  the  same  teacher 
employed  seven  terms  in  succession  and,  all  things  consider- 
y  be  questioned  whether  any  school  in  town  has  made  equal 
We  would  not,  of  course,  advise  the  retention  of  an  unsuc- 
jacher,  but  we  protest  against  change  for  the  mere  sake  of 


POMFRET. 

5  the  year  a  good  corps  of  teachers  has  been  employed.  The 
shools  were  particularly  favored  with  experienced  teachers 
9  satisfaction  and  showed  themselves  well  qualified  for  their 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  summer  teach- 
11  there  was  not  all  the  thoroughness  in  teaching  that  eould 
J  and  in  some  of  the  schools  there  was  almost  a  failure  in  this 

teachers  seem  to  think  that  their  pupils  learn  in  proportion 
oand  they  skim  over  in  their  studies.  Such  teachers  will 
their  scholars  have  done  well  if  they  have  gone  through  the 
be  arithmetic,  the  geography,  &&  though  they  may  know  but 
•e  after  they  are  through  than  they  did  when  they  commen- 
sachers  of  this  class  will  push  their  pupils  on  through  -the 
en  if  they  do  not  understand  what  they  pretend  to  learn, 
not  take  time  enough,  nor  use  patience  enough  to  drill  their 
thoroughly. 

ig  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  school  as  a  good  teacher. 
r,  inefficient  teacher  is  employed  the  committee  of  the  district 
board  of  school  visitors  and  all  the  parents  combined  can  not 
good  school.  In  order  to  have  a  good  school  a  good  and  well 
teacher  mast  be  employed.  I  would  impress  upon  the  minds 
st  committees  the  importance  of  hiring  good  teachers.  A 
100I  of  three  months  with  a  good  teacher  is  better  than  a  much 
ihool  with  a  poor  teacher.  In  order  that  teachers  may  be  as 
lified  as  possible,  they  should  attend  the  State  Normal  School, 
in'gs  being  equal  such  teachers  will  succeed  better. 
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PRESTON. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  employing  of  teachers. 
It  may  be  said  that  too  great  care  can  not  be  used  in  this  respect  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  first  candifre  that  presents  himself  is 
employed,  without  inquiry  as  to  nis  qualifications.  Else  it  may  be 
that  wages  is  the  principal  thing  regarded ;  a  cheap  teacher  is  desired. 
Not  unfrequently  in  such  cases,  a  cheap  teacher  is  had.  Sometimes 
a  teacher  is  hired  and  sent  to  the  visitors  with  the  expectation  or  wish 
that  they  would  reject  him.  But  this  they  do  not  always  feel  it  their 
duty  to  do,  though  they  intend  to  admit  no  incompetent  teacher,  and 
intend  to  be  more  strict  and  thorough  in  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  with  a  candidate  so  far  as 
his  literary  qualifications  are  concerned,  and  yet  he  is  not  all  they 
could  wish  in  other  respects.  He  may  be  coarse  and  vulgar  in  his 
language  or  manners.  While  pretending  to  teach  grammar,  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  for  instance — he  may  violate  in  his 
conversation  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere — the  plainest  rules 
and  principles  of  grammar.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  He  should 
teach  'not  only  by  precept  but  by  example,  and  this  last  especially, 
without  which  the  other  will  avail  but  little.  It  should  be  his  aim  to 
elevate  his  pupils  in  every  respect,  to  be  to  them  a  model  of  good  lan- 
guage, good  manners,  of  polite  and  gentlemanly  conduct 

RIDGEFIELD. 

Twenty-six  different  teachers  have  been  employed  in  our  schools 
during  the  past  year,  only  one  continuing  two  terms  in  the  same 
school. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  are  employed  as  instructors  who  may  and  do 
sustain  a  fair  examination  in  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  who 
are  sadly  deficient  in  the  "  ability  to  teach."  M*iy  keep  school  but 
few  teach.  This  is  shown  by  the  sending  adrift  after  one  term  so 
great  a  proportion  of  teachers  and  never  seeking  their  services  again 
in  that  department  of  labor.  The  teachers,  judging  from  the  past, 
know  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  their  energies,  if  they  have  any, 
languish,  and  they  rest  satisfied  if  they  can  hold  out  and  keep  the 
school  until  the  close  of  the  term,  which  is  to  them  a  day  of  rejoicing 
as  well  as  to  all  concerned. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  teachers  in  this  town  the  preceding 
year  was  less  than  was  paid  by  any  other  town  in  the  county.     It 
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doubtless  comes  from  the  practice  of  receiving  proposals  from  candi- 
dates and  then  accepting  the  lowest  bid. 

There  are  special  qualifications  for  the  teacher,  and  until  we  can 
employ  those  who  have  them  in  some  good  degree,  and  continue  their 
services  for  successive  terms,  our  schools  will  not  be  accomplishing  the 
grand  object  for  which  they^ere  organized. 

SCOTLAND. 

We  would  urge  more  attention  and  care  in  the  employment  of 
teachers.  It  is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the  indifference  in  this 
matter.  If  any  mechanical  work  is  to  be  done,  the  best  mechanics 
are  selected,  and  a  bungler  in  any  trade  is  left  without  employment, 
but  often  the  teacher  of  the  common  school  is  employed  with  but  lit- 
tle inquiry  into  his  competency.  He  is  engaged,  perhaps,  because  he 
is  willing  to  teach  at  a  low  price.  We  would  not  trust  a  watch  to  a 
bungler  if  he  would  offer  to  repair  it  for  nothing,  and  why  should  we 
be  less  careful  of  the  children  ?  Is  not  a  child  of  more  value  than  a 
watch  ? 

Let  good  teachers  be  employed  and  sustained  in  their  discipline, 
and  let  parents  more  frequently  visit  the  schools,  the  ambition  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  will  be  aroused  and  much  greater  improvement 
will  be  the  result. 

STONINGTON. 

A  most  weighty  responsibility  rests  on  every  teacher  of  youth,  but 
especially  upon  those  who  instruct  in  our  common  schools.  No  class 
of  teachers  occupy  a  more  important  position  among  our  youth.  The 
teacher  of  the  district  school  must  banish,  forever  banish,  from  his 
mind,  that  almost  any  one  knows  enough  to  teach  the  district  school. 
He  should  remember  that  qualifications  of  a  far  higher  order  are 
demanded  by  the  present  age,  than  by  the  former,  and  that  a  mere 
routine  of  reading* writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic  will  not  meet  the 
demand  of  the  living  present  Teachers  must  be  willing  to  know 
much  more  than  they  may  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

SUFFIELD. 

The  success  of  our  schools  depends  much  upon  the  districts  directly 
and  indirectly,  but  more  upon  the  teachers  directly.  To  fit  them  for 
their  duties  they  need  many  and  eminent  qualifications.  One  quality, 
which  is  rare,  is  the  ability  to  govern.  We  would  by  all  means  have 
the  very  best  literary  qualifications  which  can  be  obtained,  and  no 
teacher  can  be  too  well  prepared  in  this  respect.     But  it  is  found  that 
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many  whose  literary  attainments  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
fail  in  a  wise  ability  to  govern.  The  self-control,  the  calm,  genial  and 
yet  firm  deportment,  which  secure  respect  and  esteem,  and  hence 
obedience  and  order  in  the  school-room  are  radical  requisites  in  a 
teacher.  Without  self-control,  a  teacher  can  not  properly  control 
others. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  model  before  his  pupils,  of  good  manners, 
refinement  and  self-control.  Very  much,  it  must  be  remembered, 
depends  upon  parents  and  guardians  in  the  government  and  order  of 
the  school,  yet  more  upon  the  teacher.  And  where  a  district  have  a 
teacher  of  the  right  character,  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  school  and  succeeds  well,  it  will  be  wise  if  it  continues  his  services 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  change  or  employ  a  stranger  who  must 
spend  some  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school  before  he 
can  start  forward  in  the  line  of  progress. 

TRUMBULL. 

While  some  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  town  have  shown 
themselves  fully  adequate  to  their  calling,  and  most  of  them  have 
reached  a  mediocrity,  a  few  have  made  miserable  failures,  rendering 
to  the  district  that  employed  them  no  equivalent  for  their  wages. 
These  failures  have  not  resulted  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  much  as  a  capacity  to 
govern  and  direct  the  pupils. 

WESTBROOK. 

Four  of  our  winter  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  male  teachers 
and  the  remainder  under  females.  Those  in  charge  of  the  female 
teachers  were  well  and  successfully  conducted,  which  fact  was  clearly 
seen  in  the  quiet  and  pleasant  aspect  of  the  school-rooms,  in  the  good 
behavior  of  the  children  and  in  the  progress  made  in  study.  The 
schools  under  the  charge  of  the  male  teachers,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, were  favored,  it  is  believed,  with  about  their  usual  measure  of 
prosperity.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack 
of  proper  discipline,  a  failure  to  maintain  that  order  and  to  enforce 
that  obedience  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  teacher's  work.  The  teacher  should  be  master  in  the 
school-room,  allowing  no  improper  interference  with  his  duties,  no 
infringement  of  his  rights,  and  no  insubordination  in  the  ranks  over 
which  he  has  been  placed  by  competent  authority.  Disorder  in  a 
school  is  sometimes  less  the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  others,  who, 
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instead  of  weakening,  should  strengthen  his  hands  and  encourage  his 
efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  a  proper  state  of  discipline.  It  will  be 
found  true  as  a  general  rule  that  those  children  who  are  the  best  gov- 
erned at  home  will  be  the  most  orderly  and  obedient  in  school  The 
summer  schools  are  all  under  the  care  of  females  who  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fortunate  in  securing  the  confidence  and  affections  of  their 
pupils  and  whose  labors  have  given  general  satisfaction.  The  habit 
of  employing  new  teachers  every  season,  of  exchanging  tried  and 
approved  teachers  for  untried  and  inexperienced  ones,  is  quite  objec- 
tionable and  often  proves  injurious.  The  district  committee,  on  whom 
devolves  the  duty  of  selecting  teachers  for  their  several  schools,  should 
not  be  hasty  in  deciding  whom  they  will  engage.  They  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  pains,  and  to  make  the  proper  inquiries  ; 
and  not,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  accept  the  first  one  who  offers 
his  services,  though  perhaps  an  entire  stranger.  They  should  not 
first  inquire  for  a  cheap  teacher,  but  for  one  competent  and  qualified 
for  his  work. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

The  teachers  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year, — with  a  single 
exception  in  the  winter, — were  females.  We  believe  they  all  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  literary  and  scholastic  qualifications  for  their 
work,  and  all  endeavored  to  perform  their  duty.  As  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  case,  however,  some  have  appeared  better  than  others. 
While  we  have  seen  that  in  the  government  of  some  of  the  schools 
the  standard  of  perfection  lies  some  considerable  distance  in  advance 
of  present  attainment,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  dis- 
position or  desire  of  the  teacher.  As  every  one  knows,  some  teachers 
find  it  much  easier  than  others  to  govern  the  same  school,  while  it  is 
equally  true  that  some  schools  are  much  more  easily  governed  than 
others.  We  believe  it  will  hold  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those 
children  who  are  best  governed  at  home  will  require  the  least  govern- 
ing at  school, — will  yield  more  ready  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  and  consequently  the  governmental  powers  of 
the  teacher  will  not  be  so  severely  taxed  as  in  the  management  of 
children  who  grow  up  under  a  more  lax  system  of  home  training.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  teacher  who  can  bring  into  the  school-room  a 
quiet  and  steady  set  of  nerves,  a  calm,  dignified,  and  decided  manner, 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  estimate  of  childhood, — and, 
above  all,  have  her  eyes,  her  ears,  and  her  heart  open  to  every  thing 
that  can  interest  and  improve  the  youthful  minds  committed  to  her 
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care, — will  find  little  difficulty  in  governing  children  who  can  be  gov- 
erned at  all. 

WOODSTOCK. 

The  Visitors  have,  in  former  reports,  referred  to  the  importance  of 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  their  report  for  the  school  year 
ending  Sept.  80,  1860,  they  say: — "Most  earnestly  would  we  urge 
upon  our  fellow-citizens  the  importance  of  securing  the  best  of  teach- 
ers. Under  any  school  system,  with  any — we  may  almost  say  with 
no  conveniences,  extra  teachers  will  achieve  a  noble  success." 

In  their  report  for  last  year  they  say : — "The  Visitors  can  not  for- 
bear to  urge  anew  upon  their  fellow-citizens  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing the  best  of  teachers.  The  teacher  leaves  his  own  impress  upon 
his  school.  Let  the  teachers  of  our  youth  then  possess  sound  learn- 
ing ;  let  them  be  energetic  and  faithful  workers, — above  all,  let  them 
be  pure  and  elevated  in  character." 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  deepened  our  conviction,  that 
here — in  securing  first-class  teachers — is  a  chief  means  in  our  hands 
for  the  speedy  improvement  of  our  schools.     As  a  general  rule,  with 

A  Poor  Teacher,    you  have    A  Poor  School. 
With        A  Good  Teacher,    you  have    A  Good  School. 

The  last  statement  has  exceptions.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  this 
report,  to  notice  that  the  complete  success  of  some  of  our  good  teach- 
ers was  hindered  by  obstacles  which  they  encountered.  But  in  the 
same  circumstances,  poor  teachers  must  have  made  a  complete  failure. 

We  plead,  still  again — let  only  those  teachers  be  employed,  who, 
being  well  educated,  possess  common  sense  and  energy,  blended  with 
kind  and  virtuous  qualities ;  only  those,  in  short,  who  give  high  prom- 
ise of  success.  Let  extra  teachers,  if  possible,  be  retained.  Let  the 
remuneration  be  such  as  will  bring  to  our  service  the  best  gifts.  Poor 
schools  are  schools  of  bad  habits  and  bad  morals.  Let  us  have  as  few 
of  them  as  possible.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  place  a  person  in  the' 
responsible  position  of  a  teacher,  because  he  needs  employment,  or  is 
a  friend,  or  relative,  or  will  work  cheap,  or  can  be  secured  without 
difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  those  who  apply  for  schools.  But 
teachers,  who,  to  a  good  character,  sound  judgment,  decision  and  en- 
ergy, have  added  sound  learning,  and  have  cultivated  that  true  polite- 
ness, which  is  "kindness  of  heart  kindly  expressed," — such  teachers 
are  rare ;  they  are  worth  searching  for  as  for  hid  treasures ;  they  are 
worth  more  than  they  cost 
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Miscellaneous. 

CANTERBURY. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  Institute  held  in  this  town  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Camp,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Northend,  Northrop,  and 
others,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  commu- 
nity. Teachers  were  stimulated  to  new  zeal  in  their  work,  and  the 
importance  of  the  school  was  magnified  in  the  estimation  of  the  young. 
The  influence  was,  in  all  respects,  good. 

CANTON. 

Text-Books. — The  multiplicity  of  text-books  in  our  schools  is  a 
great  annoyance, — very  perplexing  to  teachers,  and  greatly  retarding 
the  advancement  of  our  schools. 

The  Board  has  at  some  former  time  prescribed  the  books  to  be 
used,  but  somehow  the  old  books  would  creep  in,  thus  tending  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  It  would  seem  nearly  impossible  to 
secure  uniformity  without  the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  which  would  not  be  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

DURHAM. 

School-Houses, — Text-Books. — In  reference  to  our  school- 
houses,  we  can  say  that  we  have  succee4ed  within  the  past  few  years 
in  securing  good  and  comfortable  buildings,  either  by  the  construction 
of  new  ones,  or  the  thorough  repairs  of  old  ones.  Although  but  one 
of  the  six  comes  up  to  our  entire  wishes  as  to  mode  of  construction 
and  arrangements  for  ventilation,  still,  all  are  so  much  improved  as  to 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing ;  for  we  are  entirely  rid  of  many  things  that 
had  become  nuisances. 

We  have  an  entire  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  town. 
The  advantages  are  very  apparent.  Although  considerable  effort  was 
required  to  secure  this  uniformity,  we  feel  more  than  repaid  for  it  all, 
and  by  diligence  and  constant  attention  to  the  subject,  hope  to  be  able 
to  prevent  a  return  to  the  uold  ways"  of  permitting  the  teachers  and 
parents  to  thoughtlessly  or  otherwise  introduce  other -than  the  pre- 
scribed authors. 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

School-Houses. — The  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  our  school-houses,  and  it  becomes  our  unpleasant  duty  to 
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report  a  great  neglect  in  the  keeping  of  our  school-houses  in  good  and 
sufficient  repair.     Some  are  sadly  neglected ;  they  appear  never  to 
have  been  thought  of  after  they  were  built,  and  are  yearly  going  to 
ruin  for  want  of  repairs.     They  have  not  been  painted  outside  or  in 
since  they  were  built ;  the  walls  have  never  been  whitewashed,  glass 
is  suffered  to  remain  unset  for  months,  and  they  present  a  dilapidated 
appearance  to  the  passer  by.     There  is  one  which  has  been  built  some 
years  that  never  has  been  painted  inside,  and  the  wood  work  presents 
a  dark  and  dingy  appearance.     The  heating  apparatus  in  some  is  very 
bad  and  neglected ;  we  have  seen  in  one  school-room  a  stove  intended 
for  coal,  the  brick  taken  out,  and  wood  used  which  had  to  be  set  up 
endwise,  and  the  pipe  from  the  stove  to  the  wall  formed  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  was  of  different  sizes.     "We  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion also  to  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  in  nearly  all  of  our  school- 
houses  ;  there  are  but  two  or  three  school-houses  in  town  that  have 
any  mode  of  ventilating  them  but  by  the  door  or  window,  and  in  some 
the  windows  are  nailed  and  effectually  closed  for  the  winter,  to  keep 
(as  they  say)  the  cold  out,  and  most  effectually  is  it  done  if  we  judge 
by  the  vitiated  air  of  the  room  when  we  visit  them.    We  wonder  not 
at  the  restlessness  and  inattention,  the  flushed  and  feverish  counte- 
nances which  we  find  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  when  we  consider  the 
poisonous  air  they  have  been  inhaling  for  hours,  air  that  has  been 
vitiated  by  having  been  breathed  by  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  seventy-pair 
of  lungs  for  hours,  and  sending  its  debilitating  influence  throughout 
the  entire  system,  without  any  replenishing  from  nature's  great  reser- 
voir, or  any  mode  of  carrying  off  the  impure  air.     No  expense  (or 
but  the  veriest  trifle)  need  be  incurred  to  remedy  this  evil.     Is  it  not 
a  shame  that  pure  air  which  can  be  had  even  without  the  asking, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  denied  to  so  many  of  our  children 
by  the  inattention  or  neglect  of  school  committees  and  teachers. 

LEBANON. 
Moral  Education. — We  regard  that  as  a  narrow  and  defective 
view  of  education  which  is  limited  to  the  intellectual  development  and 
discipline,  to  the  knowledge  that  may  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of 
merely  worldly  utility.  While  those  ends  are  not  to  be  overlooked, 
higher  aims  will  be  taken  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  good 
of  the  scholars  and  of  society.  We  should  labor  in  the  schools  for  a 
pure  state  of  the  affections,  for  an  enlightened  conscience,  for  strong 
desires  of  usefulness  and  truth,  for  all  that  can  ennoble  and  protect 
society  and  honor  God.     While  we  labor  for  the  expansion  and  pro- 
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gress  of  the  intellect  we  should  also  labor  for  the  purity  of  the  heart 
Otherwise,  if  we  nourish  the  intellect  alone,  without  strengthening  the 
emotions  and  principles  that  may  arise  and  strengthen  its  power,  the 
result  will  be  minds  and  characters  ill-balanced,  ready  at  the  call  of 
temptation  to  address  their  augmented  energies  to  the  work  of  misrule 
and  immorality.  We  have  labored  to  give  prominence  to  these  im- 
portant considerations  in  their  addresses  to  the  scholars.  *  * 
Alas !  that  there  are  any  parents  who  fail  to  appreciate  this  subject 
as  they  should,  or  that  teachers  ever  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  subject  of  moral  training  in  prominent  view.  We  speak 
not  merely  of  direct  verbal  instruction,  but  also  of  what  has  been  aptly 
called  "  unconscious  tuition," — that  subtle,  constant,  insinuating  influ- 
ence which  is  exerted  upon  children  by  the  spirit,  speech,  life  and  ex- 
ample of  teachers  and  parents  illustrating  the  beauty,  power  and 
grace  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  heart  in  all  that  is  said  and  done  by 
those  who  are  daily  stamping  an  ineffaceable  impress  on  the  hearts  of 
the  young. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

Bate  Bills. — There  are  but  twelve  of  our  eighteen  districts  in 
which  rate  bills  are  assessed.  These  bills  wherever  assessed  and  pre- 
sented semi-annually,  keep  up  something  of  an  irritation,  not  because 
they  are  so  burdensome,  but  simply  because  u  they  are  school  bills." 
There  are  many  persons  about  us  who  will  thrust  their  hands  deep 
and  often  into  their  pockets  for  providing  edibles,  wearables,  and  arti- 
ficial show,  yet  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  dollar  for  intellectual  food  or 
moral  cultivation. 

PRESTON. 

Discipline. — There  is  another  point  which  we  would  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  urge  upon  the  committees  and  proprietors  of  schools ; — 
the  more  frequent  visiting  and  inspection  of  them.  There  is,  we 
think,  upon  the  whole,  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  not  as 
much  as  your  committee  would  like  to  see.  Why  not  every  parent  or 
proprietor  go  to  the  school-house  and  see  what  is  doing  there,  and 
thus  encourage  the  teacher  in  his  work,  and  the  children  in  their 
studies? 

We  must  recur,  in  this  our  annual  report,  to  the  importance  of  dis- 
cipline and  order  in  our  schools.  There  is  where  we  often  find  the 
greatest  deficiency.  We  find  teachers  with  whose  qualifications  in 
other  respect  we  are  satisfied,  wanting  in  this.  The  improvement  of 
a  school  is  generally  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  order  there  is  in 
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it  Order  is  Dot  the  end,  but  it  is  an  essential  means  to  the  end.  We 
could  mention  one  of  our  schools  the  past  year,  in  which  some  of  the 
older  scholars  were  suffered  to  go  and  come  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
perhaps  IS  do  much  as  they  pleased  in  the  school-room;  and  their 
progress  to  say  the  least,  was  not  much,  whatever  may  have  been  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Prizes. — At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  our  benevolent 
fellow  townsman,  Moses  Y.  Beach,  offered  several  hundred  dollars  to 
be  used  uider  thf  direction  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  the  benefit  and 
encouragement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  The  board  adopted 
a  system  of  prizes,  offering  rewards  for  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
attendance,  for  excellence  in  spelling  and  in  penmanship,  for  good 
deportment  and  good  scholarship  in  general.  The  teachers  all  testi- 
fied that  the  effect  of  these  prizes  was  very  beneficial  The  most 
marked  effect  was  the  improvement  in  spelling.  There  was  aroused 
a  spirit  of  general  rivalry,  and  the  spelling  book  was  studied  as  it  had 
not  been  before  for  many  years.  This  branch  of  study  which  has 
been  neglected,  was  lifted  up  into  importance. 

WATERFORD. 

Outline  Maps. — Two  years  ago  we  required  the  districts  to  get 
"  outline  maps  *  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  in  every 
instance  where  they  were  procured,  the  children  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  before,  not  only  in  that  study,  but  in  all  their 
other  studies.  Their  intellects  seem  to  have  been  quickened  and  an 
impulse  given  to  them  which  it  is  very  gratifying  to  witness. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

Prizes. — At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  October  last,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  town  treasury,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  school  visitors,  in  the  purchase  of 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  those  scholars  in  the  several  districts  who 
should  make  the  greatest  progress  in  the  various  branches  taught  in 
the  schools.  More  than  thirty  dollars  was  added  to  this  by  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  the  several  districts.  A  strict  account  of  the  progresg 
of  the  scholars  was  kept  by  the  teachers  and  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  acting  visitor,  and  at  the  close  of  .the  winter  term  prizes  were 
awarded  to  all  scholars  whose  actual  progresa  seemed  to  merit  them. 
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On  a  subsequent  evening  the  more  advanced  of  the  prize  scholars  in 
the  several  schools  were  brought  together  at  the  center,  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience  they  underwent  a  thoroughsjpublic  ex* 
animation,  and  additional  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  more  proficient 
On  this  occasion  the  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  North- 
end,  of  New  Britain,  a  gentleman  of  a  life-long  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  to  whom,  not  only  the  school  visitors,  but  our  whole  community, 
are  indebted  for  his  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  The 
visitors  are  satisfied,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  that  the 
little  appropriation  from  our  town  treasury  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  schools,  in  that  it  has  excited  laudable  emulation  in  tfte  scholars, 
encouraged  the  teachers,  and  finally  resulted  in  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation. 
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B. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Extracts  from  Rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of 

Education  of  the  city  of  Middletown, 

November  5th,  1861. 

The  members  of  the  board  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the 
annual  election  to  supply  vacancies  in  its  number,  choose  from  its 
members  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  or 
secretary.  One  day's  notice  shall  be  given  of  special  meetings,  and 
the  business  to  be  transacted  at  such  meetings  shall  be  stated  in  the 
notice. 

The  board  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  an  annual  election  by  the 
district,  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from  its  members,  for  the  high 
school,  so  called,  and  of  one  for  each  of  the  primary  schools,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  respective  schools  as  often  as  is  needful,  to 
see  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  appertaining  thereto  are  kept  in 
proper  condition  and  repair,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  board 
all  matters  and  things  relating  to  them  which  may  require  the  atten- 
tion or  action  of  the  board. 

The  board  shall  also  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  district 
appoint  one  of  their  members  as  acting  school  visitor,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  district  as  often  as  needful,  or  as  is 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  examine  into  the  discipline  and  course  of 
study  pursued  in  each,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars,  and 
shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  board,  and  shall  between  the  close 
of  the  last  term  of  each  school  year,  and  the  first  day  of  September 
next  following,  make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  all  matters  and 
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things  important  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  board  to 
the  district. 

The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  in  the  district  shall  consist  of  a 
principal,  two  first  assistants,  a  male  and  female,  and  such  additional 
assistants  as  the  board  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint.  The  annual 
election  of  teachers  to  take  place  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
in  June,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  teachers  shall  be  employed  by  the  year,  their  terms  of  service 
in  each  case  to  expire  with  the  school  year,  which  ends  in  July. 

The  principal  and  assistant  teachers  shall  meet  the  last  Saturday  in 
each  month,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  mutual  improvement  and  instruc- 
tion, the  better  to  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties. 

The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  in  the  district  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  board,  after  being  found  qualified  by  a  committee  of  the  board. 
Each  teacher  shall  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
the  pupils  under  his  or  her  immediate  charge,  and  any  teacher  found 
not  competent,  shall  after  due  notice  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  no 
longer  act  as  such,  and  his  or  her  salary  shall  cease. 

The  teachers  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  when 
other  means  fail,  to  enforce  obedience  by  such  corporeal  punish- 
ment as  judicious  parental  authority  would  administer  under  similar 
circumstances,  bearing  in  mind  that  to  insure  order  and  discipline  in 
the  schools,  much  depends  upon  the  equability  of  temper,  consistency, 
firmness  and  good  judgment  of  the  teacher.  In  cases  of  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  the  schools,  or  a  repetition  of  gross  offences,  the 
principal  may  deny  the  offender  admission  to  the  school,  but  in  so 
doing  he  must  report  the  case  or  cases  forthwith  to  the  chairman  or 
secretary  for  the  action  of  the  board. 

The  pupils  in  the  several  schools  shall  be  arranged  in  classes,  the 
classes  to  be  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  and  no  branch  of  study 
shall  be  taught  which  requires  the#  services  of  a  teacher  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  employed,  unless  the  number  in  the  class  amounts  to 
six  or  more. 

The  text-books  used  for  instruction  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be 
such  only  as  are  approved  by  the  board,  and  the  teachers  are  prohibit- 
ed using  any  other.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  see  that 
all  books,  maps,  charts,  musical  instruments  and  apparatus  of  every 
description  belonging  to  the  district,  in  the  several  schools  under  their 
charge  respectively,  are  carefully  used  and  preserved.     All  such  arti- 
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dee  shall  be  entered  in  a  book,  to  be  provided  and  kept  by  the  princi- 
pal for  the  purpose. 

The  school  year  shall  consist  of  three  terms ;  the  first  or  fall  term 
shall  commence  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  and  continue  fifteen 
weeks.  The  second  or  winter  term  shall  commence  on  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  The  third  or  summer  term 
shall  commence  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April  and  continue  fourteen 
weeks.  If  the  day  named  for  the  commencement  of  any  term  falls  on 
Sunday,  then  the  term  will  commence  on  the  day  next  following. 

The  vacations  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  portions  of  the  year 
not  embraced  in  the  several  terms  specified  above,  all  Saturdays  and 
Sundays ;  all  state  and  national  fast  days  ;  and  thanksgiving  days ;  the 
fourth  of  July ;  and  such  other  days  as  the  board  of  education  may 
direct 

Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  sevefld  schools  on  all  school  days 
from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  twelve  M.,  and  from  two  o'clock  P.  M.  to 
five  o'clock  P.  M.  during  the  summer  term,  and  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  o'clock  P.  M.  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

Recesses  for  relaxation  during  school  hours,  are  allowed  as  the 
Principal  may  direct  with  the  approbation  of  the  board. 

There  shall  be  three  grades  of  schools  within  the  district,  viz. :  the 
Primary,  the  Junior,  and  the  Senior. 

In  the  schools  for  the  primary  grade  shall  be  taught  all  the  children 
under  nine  years  of  age. 

The  pupils  of  the  junior  grade  must  not  be  less  than  nine  years  old, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  properly  any  of  the  reading  books  in  the 
primary  schools  ;  to  write  legibly ;  to  perform  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic ;  to  describe  and  name  the  greater  divisions 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  to  name  and  bound  the  several 
continents  and  their  principal  sub-divisions ;  to  give  the  names  and 
boundaries  of  the  New  England  states,  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Pupils  before  entering  the  senior  grade  must  sustain  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  spelling,  writing,  geography  and  in  English  grammar, 
so  far  as  to  parse  and  write  simple  sentences  correctly,  and  in  arithme- 
tic as  far  as  through  fractions. 

Pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  grades  shall  be  taught  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  literature,  geography,  rheto- 
ric, history  of  the  United  States,  ancient  and  modern  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  drawing, 
vocal  music,  physiology,  book-keeping,  surveying,  physical  geogra- 
phy, and  the  elements  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  nat- 
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ural  history,  botany,  astronomy,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board 
of  education  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be  followed  with  singing,  and  the 
audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
concert 

Pupils  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  several  schools, 
are  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  except  by  reason  of  sickness 
or  other  urgent  cause,  and  in  case  of  such  absence  or  tardiness  in 
attendance,  the  pupil  shall  bring  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Pupils  in  all  the  schools  must  be  provided  by  their  parents  or  guar, 
dians  with  the  necessary  books.  Pens,  ink,  slates  and  pencils  will  be 
provided  by  the  district,  without  charge ;  also,  fuel,  and  lights  when 
necessary.  « 

Pupils  must  not  loiter  about  the  schools,  after  school-hours,  nor  must 
they  congregate  in  the  halls  or  passages  of  the  school-buildings  at  any 
time,  or  make  any  improper  or  unseemly  noise  therein. 

The  male  and  female  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  grades  must 
not  associate  together  any  where  in  or  about  the  school-buildings,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  except  by  permission  of  the  teachers,  nor  must 
they  during  recesses  associate  with  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 

schools. 

* 

The  pupils  in  all  the  schools  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their 
attendance,  orderly  and  decorous  in  their  behavior  to  their  teachers  and 
eaeh  other,  and  in  going  to  and  from  school ;  cleanly  and  tidy  in  their 
persons  and  dress,  use  no  improper  language,  must  be  attentive  to 
their  studies,  and  scrupulously  correct  and  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  all  their  duties. 

Children  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  as  pupils  in  any  of  the 
schools  who  are  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences  : 

Frequent  and  unexcused  absences  or  tardiness  in  attending  school. 

Lessons  not  thoroughly  learned  and  unwillingness  or  refusal  to  give 
them  proper  attention. 

Disobedience  and  disrespect  to  teachers. 

Use  of  profane  or  improper  language. 

Instigating  other  scholars  to  insubordination. 

Injury  to  the  buildings,  furniture,  fences  and  grounds  belonging  to 
the  district 

Uncleanness  and  untidyness  in  dress,  and  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
of  manners. 
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Leaving  school  during  school  hours  without  permission. 

Ill  treatment  of  other  scholars,  quarreling  or  fighting. 

Repeated  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  schools. 

All  wanton  and  malicious  injuries  to  the  school-buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus  or  other  property  of  the  district,  committed  by  pupils  of  the 
schools,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  to 
the  secretary  of  this  board,  who  is  authorized  to  make  demand  for  the 
same,  and  no  parent  or  guardian  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
for  his  or  her  children  or  wards,  so  long  as  such  damage  remains 
unpaid. 
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c. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


CIRCULAR. 

The  school  law  provides  for  the  payment  fro.m  the  State  Treasury, 
of  money  to  school  districts,  for  library  purposes,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

Every  district  in  the  state  which  shall  raise  ten  dollars,  by  tax  or 
subscription,  for  the  school  library,  or  for  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  is  entitled  to  ten  dollars  from  the  State  the  first  year,  and 
five  dollars,  annually,  afterwards  upon  condition  that  a  like  sum  be 
raised  for  the  same  purpose. 

Districts  that  would  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  from  the  State, 
must  actually  raise  the  amount  required,  either  by  a  district  tax  or  by 
subscription,  and  send  a  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  New  Britain  who  will  draw  an  order  for  the  same. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  FOB  FIRST  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  of  Town  and  Date.) 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify  that  District  has 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  School  Library, 

By  subscription,      -  -  -  -  $ 

By  taxation,      ------ 


Amount,  --....$ 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  School  law  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  The  Committee,  or  the  Chairman  thereof.) 
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FORM  OP  CERTIFICATE  FOR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  of  Town  and  Date.) 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received 
by  School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 

purchase  of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved 
by  the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 

An  additional  sum  of  (at  least  five)  dollars  has  been  raised  (by  sub- 
scription or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order,  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar,  ex. 
cept  instead  of  "  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,"  should  read  "  second," 
or  "third,"  &c,  "  installment  of  five  dollars." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

(Town.    Date.) 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  ol 
,  approve  of  the  purchase  by 
school  Districts  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the  cat- 
alogue recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered 

,  the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered  or 

the  following  books,  viz. :  (Here  the  Titles.) 

(Signed  by  majority  of  Board, 

Acting  Visitor,  or  both  of  them.) 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of  such  libraries. 
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D. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


CIRCULAR, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  last  circular  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  will  explain  the  objects  of  that  institution  and 
the  conditions  of  membership. 

OBJECT  AND  AIM. 

The  design  of  the  Normal  School  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration is  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing 
Common  Schools.  Its  objects  are  distinct  from  those  of  Academies, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  in  its  operations,  it  aims  to  perform  a 
work  not  secured  or  attempted  by  any  other  educational  institution  in 
the  State.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  all  important  work  of 
teaching  that  theological,  law  and  medical  schools  do  to  the  clerical, 
legal  and  medical  professions. 

The  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  this  institution  has  been  steadily 
increasing  till  a  large  number  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  supplied 
directly  from  the  Normal  School 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  furnish  the  State  with  teachers  of  a 
le  of  qualifications,  and  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  persons  who  intend  to 
armanently  in  the  business  of  teaching,  while  at  the  same 
i  designed  to  furnish  important  advantages  to  those  teachers 
spend  but  one  or  two  terms  at  the  school 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

urse  of  instruction  and  training  includes,  First  A  general 
'  the  studies  required  by  law  of  Common  School  Teachers. 
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This  is  not  required  of  those  who  are  found  competent  in  these  studies 
when  they  enter  the  school. 

Second.  A  course  of  advanced  studies,  designed  for  mental  disci- 
pline and  as  a  preparation  for  High  Schools  and  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  Graded  Schools. 

Third.  Special  instruction  in  mental  and  moral  science  with  refer- 
ence to  lessons  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

Fourth.  Instruction  in  school  organization  and  discipline,  in  the 
school  laws,  and  in  the  powers  and  duties  of  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

Fifth,  Lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  natural  science  and 
their  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  and  on  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  methods  of  instruction. 

Sixth.  "  Teaching  exercises "  given  by  the  students,  while  the 
members  of  the  Normal  School  are  considered  pupils,  or  more  gener- 
ally with  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  model  school  and  taught 
in  the  Normal  Hall  in  the  presence  of  the  Normal  School. 

Seventh.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  model  and  experimental 
school.  This  school  includes  pupils  in  all  stages  of  advancement  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  regular  classes  and  studies  of  the  school. 
Pupils  who  desire  it  can  receive  lessons  in  instrumental  music  by  pay- 
ing the  usual  tuition. 

ADMISSION  OP  PUPIU3. 

Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  through  an  entire  term,  unless  excused  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, as  teachers,  occurring  before  its  close. 

Any  person  may  apply  to  the  school  visitors  of  any  town  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of  I  hereby  respectfully 

signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation  for  ad- 
mission to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 
School,  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of  a  Common  School 
Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  State. 

[Signature.] 
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The  School  Visitors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Ad- 
mission to  the  School,  to  any  person  who  shall  hare  been  found,  on 
examination  bj  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  necessary. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  Certificate  which  should  be  given 
by  School  Visitors  to  the  candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  ad- 
mission. 

[Date.] 

This  is  to  certify,  that 

has  been  examined  by  the  School  Visitors  of 

and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is  hereby  recom- 
mended by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character,  talents 
and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  Institution. 

[Signed  by  the  chairman  or  Acting  Visitor.] 

School  Visitors  and  friends  of  education  are  requested  to  explain 
the  objects  of  the  School,  and  present  its  advantages  to  thos%  persons 
who  may  be  benefited  by  it,  and  in  their  recommendations  to  the 
school,  to  select  candidates,  whose  character  and  attainments  will  ena- 
ble them  to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  this  Institution,  and  to  be- 
come useful  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

There  are  three  Terms  in  each  year.  The  first,  or  Autumn  Term, 
commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  continues  till 
the  last  school-day  before  the  25th  of  December. 

The  second,  or  Winter  Term,  commences  on  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, and  continues  till  the  last  Tuesday  in  March. 

The  third,  or  Spring  Term,  commences  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  and  continues  till  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  last  Thursday  but  one  in  July. 

TEACHERS  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
School  Committees  desiring  to  secure  oompetent  teachers,  and  who 
wish  to  employ  those  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  are  requested  to 
address  the  Principal,  stating  the  terms  to  be  offered  and  the  qualifi- 
cations required.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  secure  for  any  post  de- 
signated* a  competent  teacher. 
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As  applications  for  teachers  are  numerous  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 
it  is  desirable  that  such  applications  be  made  when  convenient,  some- 
time before  the  teacher  is  needed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Faculty  of  the  School  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  success  of  those  teachers  who  are  employed  upon 
the  mere  representation  that  they  have  been  Normal  Pupils. 
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OCULARS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


pwing  blank  form  for  district  reports  was  issued  from  this 
mnary  last,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  sent  to  the 
iters  of  the  different  towns  to  supply  all  the  districts  in  the 


ieport  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  on  or 
Le  15th  day  of  September,  1862.] 

DISTRICT  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

)f  School  District  No.  of  the  Town  of 

r  ending  August  31st,  1862. 

nber  or  name  of  district, 

aber  of  public  or  common  schools, 

gth  of  winter  term,  in  weeks, 

gth  of  summer  term,  in  weeks, 

nber  of  boys  registered  in  winter, 

nber  of  girls  registered  in  winter, 

nber  of  boys  registered  in  summer, 

nber  of  girls  registered  in  summer, 

rage  attendance  of  boys  in  winter, 

rage  attendance  of  girls  in  winter, 

rage  attendance  of  boys  in  summer, 

rage  attendance  of  girls  in  summer, 

aber  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 

nber  of  visits  by  School  Visitors, 

aber  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 

aber  of  pupils  in  Beading, 

nber  of  pupils  in  Spelling, 

aber  of  pupils  in  Arithmetic, 

nber  of  pupils  in  Grammar, 
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20.  Number  of  pupils  in  Geography, 

21.  Number  of  pupils  in  History, 

22.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  of  other  studies, 
28.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

24.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer, 

25.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter, 

26.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer, 

27.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  including  board, 

28.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  including  board, 

29.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or 

more  successive  terms, 

30.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School, 

31.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the  year, 

32.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  good  condition, 

33.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  bad  condition, 

34.  Number  of  school-houses  without  out-buildings, 

35.  Number  of  school-houses  with  enclosed  yards, 

36.  Numbed  of  schools  of  two  grades, 

37.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades, 

38.  Number  of  private  schools, 

39.  Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools, 

40.  Number  of  schools  which  have  any  school  apparatus, 

41.  Number  of  schools  which  have  outline  maps, 

42.  Number  of  schools  which  have  a  school  library, 

43.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  library, 

44.  Number  of  lectures  on  Education, 

45.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund, 

46.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

47.  Amount  of  money  received  from  town  tax, 

48.  Amount  of  money  received  from  district  tax, 

49.  Amount  of  money  received  for  tuition, 

50.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  sources, 

51.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school-houses, 

52.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school-houses, 

53.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus, 

54.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries, 

55.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

56.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  purposes, 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  report  of  this  District. 
{Signed  by)  District  Committee. 
(Date.) 
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Hfce  School  Laws  requre  Oat  «tke  Committees  of  every  District 
.  an  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  in  each  year,  make  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors."    This  report  should 
answers  to  the  inquiries  herein,  lor  the  year  ending  August 
ZiML  1662. 

The  School  Law,  Chap.  VL,  See.  2d,  also  provides,  that  no  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State 
Treasury,  unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

The  first  twenty-two  questions  can  be  filled  out  by  the  Teacher,  or 
the  answers  may  be  taken  from  the  School  Register. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  Superintendent  of  Common  School*. 
New  Bbitai*,  Jam.  1st,  1862. 


9CB0OL.  THKHWS'  BETUBNfi. 
The  following  blank  form  with  inquiries,  to  be  answered  by  School 
Visitors,  was  issoed  in  January  last,  and  sent  to  School  Visitors  with 
the  forms  for  district  reports: 

areolar, 

And  Inquiries  relating  to  Common  Schools,  to  he  answered  by  School 

Visitors. 

OWTICK  07  SUPSMJWTEM  l>BKT  OF   COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

New  Britain,  January  1st,  1862. 

To  the  Acting  School  Visitors,  or  the  Board  of  Education : — 

Gehixeme*  .—You  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing Inquiries,  relative  to  Common  Schools,  and  forward  the 
answers  to  this  office  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  on  or  before  the 
81st  day  of  October  next*  Many  of  the  facts  required  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  reports  of  District  Committees,  which  are  required 
by  law  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  September. 

When  an  exact  answer  to  any  Inquiry  can  not  be  given,  please 
give  an  approximate  one,  and  mark  it  "  estimated." 

In  replying  to  Inquiries  28  and  29,  where  the  teacher  is  boarded 
by  the  district,  please  add  to  the  actual  wages  the  estimated  value  of 
board.  In  addition  to  the  answers  given  on  this  sheet,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  School  Visitors  will  make  out  a  full  connected  report  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  Common  Schools,  as  required  by  Chap.  V,,  Sec  8,  of  the 
School  Laws  of  1856. 

The  blank  forms  for  District  Committees  should  be  distributed 
before  the  close  of  the  Winter  Schools. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Returns  respecting  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of 
for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1862,  made  by 

(Date.)  | 

1.  Number  of  districts, 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  schools, 

8.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools, 

4.  Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  summer  schools, 

5.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  winter, 

6.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  winter, 

7.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  summer, 

8.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  summer, 

9.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  winter, 

10.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  winter, 

11.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  summer, 

12.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  summer, 

13.  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 

14.  Number  of  visits  by  School  Visitors, 

15.  Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 

16.  Number  of  pupils  in  Reading, 

17.  Number  of  pupils  in  Spelling, 

18.  Number  of  pupils  in  Arithmetic. 

19.  Number  of  pupils  in  Grammar, 

20.  Number  of  pupils  in  Geography, 

21.  Number  of  pupils  in  History, 

22.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  of  other  studies, 
28.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

24.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer, 

25.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter, 

26.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer, 

27.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  including  board, 

28.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  including  board, 

29.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or 

more  successive  terms, 
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*    Xunber  of  4^.         .    t 

•-  dumber  of  ^nu*  wfco  ■■»*  *Me«ded  the  Nonnal  School, 

3-  Kumber  of  ,!!*  8choo,-h~  ««*ed  daring  the  yew, 

*■  K-*»  2  22 £■—  k  • *"  eooditi00' 

35.  Number  «f  W*00,-ho«ue»  **•»«»«  «rt-buflding8, 
SC.  ^bertf^!^^0^^ 

«£   v     i.  ***>1b  of  ****  «•  n»re  grades, 

3fe.  .Number  of  „,.    A      ,     ,  *      ^ 

fto    irTj:       Pnvate  "Aooh, 
W  .  ^umated  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools, 

40.  *  umber  of  sd^  which  ^^  U7  g^^  Apparatus, 

41.  Number  of  Schools  which  have  Outline  Maps, 

42.  Kumber  of  schools  which  have  a  School  Library, 
43-  Aggregate  number  of  roiuines  in  library, 

44.  Kumber  of  lectures  on  Education, 

45.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund, 

46.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

47.  Amount  of  town  tax  for  schools  during  the  year, 

48.  Amount  of  money  received  from  district  tax, 

49.  Amount  of  money  received  for  tuition, 

50.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  sources, 

51.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school-houses, 

52.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school-houses, 
58.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus, 

54.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries, 

55.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries; 

56.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  common  school  purposes, 

57.  Number  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property  tax  for 

support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax, 

58.  Number  of  districts  which  receive  tuition  from  pupils  residing 

in  the  district, 
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F. 
STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  made  up  from  the  returns 
of  the  school  visitors  of  the  different  towns  and  incorporated  districts ; 
they  exhibit  the  comparative  condition  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

TABLE  I. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  districts  in  each  town,  the  number 
in  which  no  legal  school  has  been  kept,  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  various  sources  for  school  purposes,  and  for  what  purposes  this 
money  is  expended. 

The  sources  of  income  for  common  and  public  schools  in  the  State 
are  as  follows :  1st.  The  State  School  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
about  180,000  dollars  annually.  2d.  The  Town  Deposit  Fund,  which 
must  be  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  and  which  brings  an  annual  income  of 
45,800  dollars.  3d.  Local  Funds  arising  from  legacies,  sale  of  lands, 
&c,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  about  18,000  dollars.  4th.  The 
town  school  tax,  amounting  annually  to  about  80,000  dollars.  The 
law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  for  school  purposes,  at  least 
three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar.  Many  towns  raise  much  more  than 
this.  5th.  The  Rate  or  Tuition  Bills.  The  law  still  permits  districts 
to  assess  tuition  fees  to  a  certain  amount,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  those  attending  school.  The  amount  from  this  source  is 
about  35,000  dollars  annually.  6th.  District  Taxes.  In  addition  to 
the  tax  required  by  law,  many  districts  tax  property  to  make  the 
schools  free.     The  amount  raised  annually  is  about  70,000  dollars. 

TABLE  H. 
This  table  is  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  school-houses  and 
grounds ;  the  districts  which  are  supplied  with  apparatus,  maps,  and 
school  libraries ;  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex  employed,  and 
the  average  wages  per  month. 

TABLE  in. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  16  who  are  enumerated  and  returned  to  the  Comptroller  for  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money ;  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in 
the  schools,  and  those  in  each  of  the  principal  studies. 
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TABLE  L— HARTFORD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


a     ■ 
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Hartford, 

Ayoo.......  ... 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, .... 

Bristol, 

Burlington, .... 

Canton, 

East  Hartford,. . 
East  Granby , . . . 
East  Windsor,. . 

Enfield, 

Farmington,  • . . 
Glastenbury,  •  • . 

Granby, 

Hartland, 

Manchester,.... 
Marlborough,... 
New  Britain, .  • . 
BockvHill,.... 

Simsbnry, 

Sonth  Windsor, 
Sonthington, . . . 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford,. 
Wethersfield,... 

Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks,. 


67821331, 
I  263l , 

6341  174! 
3741  242, 


18 


6822 


986 
345 
643 
788 
345 
751 

1505 
980 
994 
472 
214 
903 
168 

1339 
306 
721 
451 
861 
861 
360 
554 
621 
437 


260t 
200 
222 
346 
123 
248 
328, 
523, 
4751 
285 
178, 
263 

108; 

305 
170, 
237 
236' 
250 
460 
99, 
295' 
194 
1081 


337 

15 
0 

80 

282 

400 

0 

25 
200 
287 

46 

"5 
0 

0 

286 

25 

32 

41 

200 

70 

31 

147 

38 

0 


557 
259 
432 
146 
347 
389 
157 
353 
912 
649 
407 
193 
76 
444 
100 
738 
164 
339 
366 
300 
1122 
459 
453 
608 
195 


0 

20 

0 

0 

1685 

0 

272 

0 

100 

380 

0 

1500 

348 

40 

25 

101 

0 

0 

75. 

250 

50 

0 

0 

43 

"*0 
0 


12815 

37 

244 

0 

1242 

195 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2238 

0 

235 

35 

0 

182 

7 

1740 

0 

0 

21 

471 


2659 
7 
1874 
4  685 
455 
8 
68 
42 
95 
869 
71 
105 
960 
8 
120 
1953 
310 
313 
100 
180 
1295 
546 
014075 


3519837 


51 
152 
100 
270 


735 
36 
97 
67 


0 

21 

25 
0 
0 
143 
0 
0 

26 

10 
5 

15 
0 

10 
0 
0 

56 
0 
0 

32 
195 

28 
0 
0 

41 
0 


566 
1383 
1137 
3302 
1125 
2326 
2630 

525 
1886 
3826 
3368 
2871 
1229 

526 
1718 

450 
4070 

600 
1388 


3000 
1836 

851 
1288 
1437 

707 


4004 

34 

183 

39 

518 

50 

55 

236 

100 

151 

491 

222 

136 

40 

22 

88 

40 

592 

85 

77 

94 

140 

122 

51 

106 

40 

204 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


TOW 


New  London, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon...... .... 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

Lyme, 

Montville, 

Norwich, 

Norwich  Center,. . . 

Norwich  Town,... 

North  Stonington,. 

Old  Lyme, 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague, 

Stonington,......, 

Waterford 

West  Chelsea,... . 


2508 

316 

677 

476 

630 

674 

1263 

542 

444 

436 

371 

539 

1543 

1197 

245 

545 

386 

623 

236 

604 

1679 

783 

672 


166 
169 
193 
183 
343 
471 
382 
245 
120 
232 
300 


10 
215 
150 
180 

25 

151 
93 
25 

*25 


249 
62 
423 
229 
298 
152 
74 
524 
200 
150 


0 
26 
02 
56 
62 
10 
17 
182 

800 


151 

472 

17 

199 

303 

852 

345 

190 

216 

111 

244 


301 
0 
164 
440 
114 
1377 

14 


854 
175 
268 
169 
259 
112 
106 
1212 
850 
478 


0 

721 

35 

0 

0 

223 

227 

552 


0 
270 


9142 
776 


0 
300 

0 

40 

837 


40 


0 
0 
2 
61 
0 

163 
1 

592 

lfi 

24 

0 


0 

0 

0 

23 

32 

3 

25 

0 


90 


1091 
644 
1034 
1442 
1445 
3804 
772 
1638 
557 
683 
1600 


0 

120 

0 

67 

374 

122 

2303 


382 

13 

300 

29 

70 

0 

196 

230 

8 


50 
0 

0 
0 
0 
12 
64 
01 


•  •  •• 

16 

25 

0 

112 

26 

100 

5 

10 

200 


6046 
1500 
1424 
828 
2507 


3143 

197 

150 

16 

0 


977 
4641 


.'2458 


70 
454 


658 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


J 
1 

I 
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is 
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IS 
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se 
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Fairfield, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Bridgeport, . . . 
Brook  field,... 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Greenwich, . . . 
Huntington, . . 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan, . 
New  Fairfield, 

Newtown 

Norwalk, 
Redding, ..... 
Ridgefield,.... 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull,.... 

Weston, 

Weatport, .... 
Wilton, 


17 
14 

5 
10 

8 

4 
12 
22 
11 

7 
11 

7 
20 

9 
10 
15 

6 
17 

8 

7 

7 
10 
10 


1406 

2023 
417 

3575 
328 
453 
340 

1879 
338 
376 
864 
262 
926 

2223 
447 
628 
282 

1987 
531 
363 
336 
923 
604 


564 
460 
159 
600 
191 
132 
141 
610 
156 
198 
282 
144 
464 
466 
234 
303 
130 
155 
252 
180 
180 
300 
323 


747 

136 

0 

1336 

28 

0 

125 

55 

0 

42 

23 

13 

72 

25 
350 

*70 
98 
49 

120 
35 


741 
1262 
216 
2505 
227 
509 
198 
940 
214 
175 
360 
144 
513 
1185 
385 
383 
135 
880 
447 
217 
148 
720 
253 


620 

1000 

603 

150 

435 
308 

178 


0 

0 

1200 


375 

375 

0 

1200 

157 

281 
175 
215 


0 

0 

0 

2365 

84 

0 

0 

544 

0 


142 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

135 
2435 


1034 

275 

5 

29135 

16 

79 

9 

1055 

16 

368 

21 

0 

315 

693 

988 

10 

73 

1700 


18 
0 


40 
68 

0 

123 

21 

0 
11 
20 

0 

0 
27 
10 

0 

0 

10 

20 

47 

0 


3796 
5000 
1355 
9279 

1406 
1056 

741 
1027 
2721 

738 
2657 
3630 
1380 
1876 

651 
6875 
1418 
1200 
1064 
2080 
1377 


209 

77 

139 

543 

47 
32 

52 

43 

45 

250 

20 

50 

30 

155 

98 

140 

100 

106 

27 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Litchfield,.... 
Barkhamsted, . 

Bethlem, 

Bridgewater, .. 

Canaan, 

Colebrook,. . . . 
Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Harwinton,..., 

Kent, 

Morris, 

New  Hartford, 
New  Milford,. 

Norfolk, , 

North  Canaan, 
Plymouth, .... 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, .... 

Sharon, 

Torrington,  .. 

Warren, 

Watertown,... 
Winchester,. . . 
Woodbury,... 
Washington,  . 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


I 


a 

ll 


•s 


£ 


J 


i 

& 


°T3 

0  « 


Brooklyn, . . 

A8hford 

Canterbury,, 
Chaplin,.... 
Eastfbrd,... 
Hampton, . . 
Killinplv,... 
Plainfield,  .. 
Pomfret, . . . 
Putnam,.  •  •  • 
Scotland, . . 
Sterling,  • . . 
Thompson,.. 
Voluntown,. 
Windham, . . 
Woodstock,. 


204 
212 

286 
111 
179 
170 
465 
867 
254 
259 
66 
151 
158 
200 

426 


55 

0 

132 

7 

7 

0 

22 

0 

85 

14 

38 

8 

48 

18 


286 
151 
221 
90 
100 
137 
517 
455 
329 
291 
116 
115 
514 
187 


2H  141 

38:  37 

236  76 

0,   0 

0  32 

30   0 

283  563 

9   0 


48  453 


45 
358; 

01 

0   63 

0  0 
..J.... 

01  61 


531 
44 

504 

0 

0 

144 

300 

0 

150 

220 

445 

66 

55 

15 

0 

16 


682 

1270 

700 

642 

582 

2659 

1842 

1250 

1628 

661 

653 

2107 

821 

1855 


9 
26 
115 
13 
0 
78 
167 
1040 

9 
0 
2 

\  12 
0 

213 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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3 
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54 
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3 

10 

i  6 

11 

15 

^ 

1  9 
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16 
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10 

6 

13 

13 

16 

3 

6 

6 

10 

7 

9 

5 

7 

6 

7 

5 

8 

7 

12 

3 

5 

3 

7 

2 

8 

6 

12 

29 

31 

2 

4 

3 
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TABLE  H.— HARTFORD  COUNTY. 
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TEW 


TOW5£ 


Fair  H*»*s_. 

Bnnfuec . 

Bettrirv . . 

Cbcswnpt 

l>crt*T. 

Gniifom. — 
HamisL. 


'  'ihi^j*^..  -  _  . 

Oxftmi 

Prospers 

Sermour 

WaIIiagi«-i_ 
Wajerxjorj,- . 
Woodhritis:^ 
Wolcoti. 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 
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TABLE  HI— HAKTFORD  COUNTY. 


WM8. 


Id,. 


tford,. 
ids  or,. 


on,, 
iry,. 


er,  •• 


ill,.. 


ton, ...... 

indior,... 


eld,. 


229 
551 
325 
857 
300 
559 
685 
213 
653 

1309 
852 
864 
410 
186 
785 
146 

1164 
266 
636 


robed,.*  •»» 


5897  30053965 

172  "" 

432 

226 

598 

252 

442 

513 

130 

549 

950 

593 

626 

291 

143 

501 
98 

951 

214 

410 
74*  545 
392!  272 
749,  Mfc  520 
482  37(M  318 
54a,  441'  331i 
ZIZs   *»j  175;  209 
3*p  2»  239-  234' 


150 
315 
169 
565 
223 
487 
437 
124 
496 
911 
583 
478 
30* 
135 
509 
82 
835 
163 
485 
476 
259 


3493 
211 
454 
201 
660 
450 
463 
514 
115 
487 
954 
609 
582 
298 
153 
801 
98 
876 
160 
480 
507 
270 
528 
320 
397 


3743 
211 
449 
204 
664 
450 
463 
490 
125 
483 
954 
609 
583 
297 
152 
871 
98 
934 
140 
480 
550 
266 
520 
323 
380 
209 


2409 
127 
276 
135 
442 
208 
350 
344 
80 
300 
612 
406 
390 
226 
112 
507 
46 
713 
110 
263 
300 
159 
346 
106 
280 
142 


2341  101 


905 
30 
81 
29 

105 
37 
96 
90 
27 

116 

138 
70 

104 
56 
19 
74 
35 

149 
45 
50 
20 
37 

128 
42 
72 
27 
16 


1590 

95 
213 

86 
246 
153 
253 
244 

58 
219 
401 
258 
279 
145 

78 
319 

40 
477 

65 
170 
200 
116 
220 
142 
197 
109 

62 


490 

7 

1 
9 


20 


35 

8 
47 


13Q 
0 
5 
0 


42     24 


3 


110      15 


44     17 

16 
39 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 

88 
8 
1 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0» 


62)    9ft 
0 


0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


I 


.9 


i 


£ 


.s 

f 

I 

O 

■I 


03 

.s 
•3 

8. 


J 


£ 


£ 


.9 

f 


J 


£ 


New  Haven  City, . 

Fair  Haven, 
Westville, 

Branford, 

Bethany, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, 

East  Haven,... ... 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, ...... 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Branford,... 

North  Haven, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Woodbridge, 

Wolcott, 


7525 
683 
256 
510 
209 
477 

1454 
547 
570 
625 
463 

1349 
143 
629 
582 
248 
331 
430 
302 
132 
424 
252 
661 

2514 
190 
131 


2897 
424 
220 
362 
161 
358 

1011 
292 
409 
309 
368 
814 
121 
387 
423 
187 
299 
243 
182 
74 
269 
175 
431 

1662 
118 
119 


2926 


3055 
450 
227 
362 
148 
337 
968 
220 
407 
266 


452 
227 
284 
124 
331 
1043 
285 
340 

316  _._ 
3021  368 
772  914 


2974 
450 
227 
360 
148 
337 
968 
255 
399 
291 


2974 
300 
132 
257 
113 
265 
489 
189 
276 
235 


368  277 


110 

357 

386 

171 

249 

277 

214 

130 

251 

155 

425 

1558 

97 

85 


119 
349 
417 
183 
361 
215 
211 

97 

244 

190 

438 

150 

95 
116 


907 
114 
344 
384 
183 
385 
190 
201 
98 
241 
170 
425 
1481 
103 
116 


677 

97 

245 

282 

131 

280 

124 

179 

61 

166 

140 

2! 

8J 

80 

88 


466 
45 
41 
63 
45 
67 

144 
16 
98 
63 
93 

112 
30 
70 

116 
35 
66 
39 

110 
18 
48 
50 
85 

233 
19 
30 


2005 
200 
114 
207 

77 
191 
502 

55 
226 
168 
197 
588 

89 
207 
214 
113 
202 

93 
166 

47 
120 
100 
225 
780 

76 

83 


107 

20 

0 

6 

7 

25 

31 

6 

2 

17 

17 

69 

5' 

16 

23 

21 

39 

8 

11 

1 

9 

18 
26 
41 
5 
10 


80 

0 
0 
2 
0 

31 
0 
5 
0 
0 

32 
0 
0 
0 

10 
7 
0 

10 
0 
2 
0 
0 

15 

1! 


14 

V 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


37 

"o* 

0 

1 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


New  London, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

Lyme, 

Montville,. ....... 

Norwich, 

Norwich  City, .... 
Norwich  Town,. . . 
North  Stonington,. . . 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague,* 

Stonington, , 

Old  Lyme, 

Waterford, 

Went  <  nH8*»a.     . . 

•New  i  own. 


2181 
316 
677 
476 
548 
586 

1098 
471 
S86 
879 
323 
469 

1242 

1041 
213 
474 
542 
205 

1453 
336 
681 
584 


1 


1975  1908 
240  204 


510 

381 

6 

495 

906 

449 

331 

149 

258 

387 

1019 
817 
154 
420 
450 
193 
342 

1081 
294 
416 
468 


407 
298 
292 
382 
778 
311 
248 
105 
222 

1019 
792 
153 
270 
324 
114 
325 
837 
244 
422 
527 


Gu 

a 

0 

cu 

o. 

U~ 

tc 

O 

o 

u 

u 

J8 

J8 

S 

fi 

d 

d 

fc 

fe 

1975 
234 
510 
48 
374 
467 
833 
435 
401 
151 
234 
360 
778 
795 
156 
380 
422 
219 
319 
1243 
.326 
513 
497 


J8 


1975 
237 
505 
486 
378 


1746 
172 
358 
368 
363 


507  332 
852  625 
435  324 
410  272 


155 
234 
360' 
157 


107 
162 
220 
527 


7951  795 
156  133 
404  243 


403 
218 
322 
1202 
321 
442 
453 


277 
134 
218 
905 
150 
318 
362 


f 


1 


.2 

.a 


f 


B 


875'  986 
58  123 


112 
75 
54 
91 

249 

115 

113 
32 
52 
70 
57 

200 
50 

405 
73 
32 
44 

351 
63 
65 

129 


179 
253 
190 
214 
462 
172 
190 
37 
126 
172 


392 
126 
145 
188 
104 
93 
624 
120 
247 
349 


i 

.S 

.3 
'S, 

d 
ex 


i 


i 

.a 

.2 

'I 


J 

a 


135 

21 

3 

5 

16 

48 

113 

15 

14 

7 

20 

25  . 


68 

10 

0 

0 

14 

7 

51 

29 

18 

6 

0 


19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 


67. 
27 
105 

5 

0 

17 

147 

9 
71 
20 


13 

°t 

1*1 
0 
8 

75 
2 
0 
0 


125 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
42 
0 
0 
0 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Fairfield, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Bridgeport,... 
Brookfield,... 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Greenwich, . . . 
Huntington,.. 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan,. 
New  Fairfield, 
Newtown,. ... 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Ridgefield,.. . . 

Sherman, 

Stamford, .... 
8tratfbrd,:.... 
Trumbull,.... 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton , 


1217 

1759 
363 

^109 
285 
394 
296 

1634 
294 
327 
751 
228 
805 

1933 
389 
546 
245 

1728 
462 
316 
292 
803 
525 


804 
987 
262 

1821 
179 
232 
232 
548 
230 
249 
544 
170 
604 
506 
380 
378 
199 

1127 
281 
238 
203 
500 
375 


669 
986 
241 

1974 
187 
231 
205 
610 
184 
176 
432 
151 
528 
482 
256 
875 
174 

1154 
268 
211 
177 
456 
369 


623 
987 
225 

1734 
183 
213 
212 
624 
187 
218 
557 
198 
535 
541 
265 
366 
189 

1088 
227 
190 
190 
361 
330 


680 
987 
240 

1784 
160 
216 
208 
474 
235 
226 
588 
142 
540 
556 
206 
345 
180 

1141 
246 
210 
204 
357 
332 


I 


401 
679 
184 
1147 
128 
151 
152 
390 
134 
175 
440 
101 
363 
378 
168 
263 
128 
808 
143 
143 
141 
270 
267 


133 

168 
58 

871 
51 
47 
60 
69 
54 
59 

112 
36 

141 

145 
58 
58 
61 

208 
55 
60 
14 
85 
79 


1 

.9 
'3. 

0 

o. 


6 

s 

.a 
a 

I 


318 
624 
167 
876 

93 
100 
135 
205 
134 
138 
384 

90 
267 
287 
132 
179 

85 
549 
135 
120 

84 
196 
166 


I 

45 
18 

1 
103 

7 

7 
14 
21 

4 
10 

7 

4 

4 
43 
11 
15 

0 
121 

9 
15 
10 

7 
18 


.9 


1 


I 

s 


6 
a 
I 

.9 


8. 


I 


25 
3 

4 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

18 
0 
5 
0 

59 
0 
0 
0 
7 
9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOTOIS. 


1 


.1 


.2 


I 

.a 

f 


.s 

1 


I 


! 


.2 


f 


•S 


S 


i 


Litchfield, 729   517 

Barkhamsted, 285   170 

Bethlem, 191    134 

Bridgewater, 277   202 

Canaan, 411    286 

Colebrook, 359   312 

Cornwall, 548   392 

Goshen, 358   258 

Harwinton, 277   230 

Kent, 462   380 

Morris, 182    129 

New  Hartford, 734   360 

NewMilford, 870   733 

Norfolk, 478   298 

North  Canaan, ]  346 

Plymouth,. . .  . . 

Roxbury, 239 

Salisbury, 800 

Sharon,.  * 636 

Torriagton,. 618 

Warren, »...  161    117 

Watertown 362 

Winchester, 769 

Woodbury, 454 

Washington, 1  421 


232 
800|  516 
181 
465 
448 
453 


270 
418 
356 
320 


498 
103 
126 
201 
247 
341 
294 
237 
155 
325 
129 
330 


231 
460 
164 
530 
471 
346 
107 
220 
378 
312 
276 


548 


538 


340 


89 


297 


146 
234 
292 
312 
382 
255 
233 
377 
129 
292 


141 
216 
283 
312 
392 


99 
123 
162 
104 
176 


260  156 


660  719 
309  272 


226 
516 
187 
481 
450 
431 
240 
295 
405 
361 
320 


231 
365 
129 
297 
694 
272 
234 
516 
187 
439 
427 
448 
224 
295 
367 
353 
320 


170 
265 
104 
160 
502 
169 
155 
354 
145 
300 
276 
264 
100 
201 
198 
280 
228 


27 
41 
30 
39 
86 
48 
44 
59 
52 
35 
147 
52 
41 
60 
82 
106 
102 
103 
80 
93 
50 
68 
50 


79 
109 
106 

52 
132 
129 
138 
170 

90 
153 
438 
122 

84 
218 
144 
197 
192 
193 

97 
166 
131 
235 
128 


5 

0 
17 
20 
27 
10 
35 

4 
31 
29 
34 
30 

3 
29 

0 
17 
25 
27 
10. 
27. 
52 
25 
26 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

10 

13 
0 
2 

27 

13* 

18 

11 

0 

3 
15 

5 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 

17 
6 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


tOWNS. 


fc 


■I 


I 


fc 


I 

.a 

8. 


2 


a 


Brooklyn,.. 
Ashford, . . 
Canterbury, 
Chaplin, . . 
Eastford,.. 
Hampton,.. 
Killingly,.. 
Plain  field,. 
Pomfret,... 
Putnam, .  • 
Scotland,... 
Sterling, . . 
Thompson, 
Voluntown, 
Windham,. 
Woodstock. 


522 
309 
427 
199 
295 
194 

1178 
881 
354 
726 
158 
291 
866 
337 

1079 
805 


412 
2*6 
399 
163 
211 
2001 


308 
206 
262 
132 
183 
149 


900  815 


559 
290 
533 
164 
236 
606 
265 
841 
671 


390 
234 
479 
107 
173 
552 
242 
731 
500 


511 

256 
388 
166 
263 
194 
870 
609 
326 
519 
164 
223 
806 
288 
825 
671 


502 
254 
392 
166 
276 
194 
852 
624 
326 
491 
164 


331 
153 
277 
89 
91 
136 
450 
399 
243 
314 
101 


222   145 


795 
282 
825 
671 


500 
134 
513 
471 


158 

59 

101 

38 

98 

46 

142 

145 

119 

94 

37 

47 

330 

55 

433 

179 


189     45 
108     15 


213 
66 
92 


45 

8 

11 


69     26 
315     60 


183 


25 


164     47 
186      13 


62 

74 

299 

91 

495 

310 


14 
4 

82 
5 

85 

45 


61 


49 
3 

8 


3 
0 


26 
16 


1 
0 


15 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Middletown, 

Middletown  City, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham 

East  Haddam, . . . 

Essex, 

Haddam, 

Killingworth, 
Old  Saybrook,... 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 


$74 
1749 
418 
222 
S51 
411 
583 
756 
392 
531 
266 
250 
961 
264 
244 


521 

313 
136: 
270 
251; 
222 
608 
354 
396 
272 
180 
810 
212 
2i3 


•5 


503 

306 

133 

245 

268 

176 

522 

226 

335 

157 

126 

712 

16 

156 


520 
750 
341 
205 
240 
290 
211 
650 
254 
396 
404 

609 
220 
210 


& 


380 
750 
350 
197 
256 
275 
211 


i 


105 

223 
121 
137 
180 
146 


650  420 


256 
402 
404 

639 
220 
206 


160 

277 

85 

382 
165 
139 


£ 


268 

65 
45 
51 
34 
39 

110 
63 
86 

100 

57 
62 

48 


I 


25 

161 
104 
127 
90 
125 
275 
121 
213 
227 

252 
123 
109 


.9 


I 


ex 


I 


I 

.a 

01 

% 


17 

0 

6 

18 

7 

35 

21 

37 

13 

39 
18 
11 


8 
2 
2 

1 
7 
5 
0 
15 
0 

21 

14 

5 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Andover,.. 

Bolton,... 

Columbia,. 

Coventry,.. 

Ellington,. 

Hebron,... 

Mansfield, . 

Somers, 

Stafford, . . 

Tolland,... 

Union, 

Vernon,. . . , 
Willington, 


125  108 
164.  147 
1991  197 
453,  424 
344  258 
319!  261 
432,  432 
348!  316 
8731  585 
341!  304 
1531  145 
834*  615 
283  233 


77 
112 
138 
295 
227 
146 
301 
298 
499 
204 
110 
634 
198 


116  116 
168  175 


197 
368 
258 
265 
414 
450 
565 
347 
128 
616 
243 


197 
368 
258 
269 
417 
450 
582 
347 
129 
620 
243 


78 
100 
128 
133 
172 
189 
263 
250 
474 
256 

80 
435 
155 


40 
24 
43 
57 
37 
91 
96 
50 
132 
85 
36 
79 
56 
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67 

75 

64 

143 

120 

104 

153 

150 
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179 

48 

212 

78 


10 
14 
16 
31 
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32 
22 
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48 
24 
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40 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

COMPARATIVE    CONDITION    OF    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS    AND    AVERAGE 
WAGES  OF  TEACHERS. 


COUNTIES 


Hartford,.... 
NewHaren,. 
New  London, 
Fairfield,.. 
Litchfield,... 
Windham,. . . 
Middlesex, . . 
Tolland 


253 
209 
214 
247 
288 
167 
121 
124 


i 

i 

2 


.a 


212 
194 
172 
175 
225 
126 
87 
92 


i 

1 

ft 
1 

1 

I 


135 
86 
81 
79 

100 
74 
47 
44 


I 


£ 


167 

126 

89 

100 

108 

81 

79 

79 


109 
70 
66 
67 
51 
44 
49 
82 


$32.07 
34.25 
34.08 
26.05 
25.56 
26.81 
29.07 
26.31 


$17.20 
18.60 
16.83 
16.26 
14.60 
15.05 
16.00 
14.61 
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COMPARATIVE  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOIA. 


COUNTIES 


s 

i 

i 


■8 

1m 

I 
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* 

I 
.9 
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s- 

a. 

•s 


1 


1 


■i 


I 


.a 

a. 


Hartford, . . . 
New  Haven,, 
New  London,' 
Fairfield,.... 
Litchfield,... 
Windham, . . 
Middlesex,.* 
ToQand,.... 


20,492 

21,647 

14,721 

18,701 

11,607 

8,621 

7,572 

4,868 


14,510 

12,317 

12,327 

11,049 

8,357 

7,085 

4,658 

4,005 


13,931 

12,935 

10,646 

10,296 

7,440 

5,463 

4,032 

3,239 


14,524 

10,811 

10,808 

10,243 

8,063 

7,079 

4,350 

4,035 


14,989 
11,648 
10,407 
9,257 
7,760 
6,936 
4,446 
4,171 


9480  2498 
87552201 
84113165 


7144 
5131 
4347 
2530 
2713 


2682 
1534 
2081 
1038 
826 


6535 
6769 
5582 
5564 
3790 
2916 
1952 
1548 


155313 
525|184 
756313 
494  142 
490127 
570168 
232  80 
273'  41 


75144 

28'  65 

31201 

19|  20 

1    49 

4     2 

0     2 

O'     0 
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G. 
TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS  OR  INSTITUTES, 

HELD  IN  CONNECTICUT,  FROM  1839-1861. 


Ansonia,       ... 

1850,  1861. 

Asliford, 

1851. 

Avon,            ... 

1850. 

Berlin,     ... 

1848. 

Birmingham, 

1848,  1857. 

Branford, 

1856. 

Bridgeport, 

1849,  1855,  1860. 

Bristol,    ... 

1854. 

Brookfield,    - 

1858. 

Brooklyn, 

1847,  1856. 

Canterbury,  -           -           - 

1848,  1860. 

Cheshire, 

1855. 

Chester,         ... 

-      1861. 

Clinton,  - 

1852,  1854. 

Colchester,    -           -           - 

1851,  1855. 

Columbia, 

18o3. 

Cornwall,      - 

-      1850. 

Banbury, 

-   1847,  1854,  1861. 

Danielsonville, 

1848,  1855,  1859. 

Deep  River, 

1848,  1857. 

Durham,        - 

-      1848. 

East  Haddam, 

1850,  1860. 

East  Hartford, 

-       1858. 

East  Haven, 

1853. 

Ellington,     ... 

-       i848. 

Essex,       - 

-  1847,  1851,  1855. 

Fairfield, 

-      1850. 

Pair  Haven, 

1858. 

Palls  Village, 

-      1865. 
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Farmington,  -  ...  1347, 

Glastonbury,  -  1851,  i860. 

Goshen, I847. 

Granby, 1861. 

Greeneville,  -  -  ...  1349,  1858. 

Greenwich, I850. 

Guilford, 1848. 

Haddam, 1849,  1856. 

Hampton, I852. 

Hartford,      ....         i8g9>  1346,  1852. 

Hebron, •  1347 

Jewett  City, 186l! 

Kent» 1852. 

Lebanon,       --....       1848. 
Litchfield,  ....  1847,  1854,  186l! 

Lvme> 1857. 

Manchester,  -  1847. 

Mansfield  Center,       -  1848. 

Meriden, 1848,  1849,  1860. 

Middletown,  ....        1847,  1858. 

Mystic, 1853. 

Mystic  Bridge, 1861. 

Naugatuck,  -  ...  -  .  1851. 

New  Britain,  -  1859. 

New  Canaan,        -  -    .       -  -  .  1857. 

New  Hartford,  .....      1857. 

New  Haven,         ....  1347,  1852. 

New  London,  -  -  1847, 1850,  1852,  1856, 

New  Milford,        ....  1347,  i860. 

New  Preston,  -  -  .  .  .      1851. 

Newtown,  ....  i848)  1856. 

Norfolk, 1848,  1859. 

Norwalk,  -  -  -  .   '         1847,  1851, 

Norwich, 1847,  1854.' 

Norwich  Town,     .....  I860. 

Oxford, 1861. 

Plymouth,  .....  1849. 

Pomfret,        -  -  -  -       1849,  1859. 
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Portland,  ....  1868. 

Portersvffle, 1848. 

Putnam,   - 1861. 

Quinebaug,     ......      1850. 

Redding,   -  ■   -  -  -  -  1869. 

RockTille,       ....         1850,  1854,  185T. 
Salisbury,  .....  1868. 

Saybrook, -      1859. 

Scotland, 1861. 

Seymour,       ......      1859. 

Somers,    ......  1856. 

South  Coventry,        -  -  -  -      1855. 

Southington,         -  -  -  -  -  1852. 

South  Woodstock, 184T. 

Stafford,    -  -  -  -      .     -  -  1851. 

Stafford  Springs,        .....      1858. 

Stamford, 1848. 

Stonington,    ......      1858. 

Stratford, 1852. 

Suffield,         -  -  - »         -  -  -      1849. 

Thompson,  .....  1853. 

Thompsonville,  ....        1850,  1S57. 

Tolland,    -  -  ...  -  1847,  1852. 

7ernon,         -  -      •      -  -  -        1849,  1860. 

Wallingford,         .....  1850. 

Waterbury,    .....        1847,  1854. 

Waterford, 1859. 

Watertown,    ......      1848. 

West  Hartford,     .....  1856. 

West  Willington, 1859. 

Willimantic,         ....  1854,  1858. 

Windsor,        .....        1848,  1855. 

Winsted,  ....  1847,  1853. 

Wolcottville,  ......      1850. 

Woodbury,  .....  1856. 

Woodstock,    -  -  -  -  -  -      1857. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut : 

In  obedience  to  the  laws  relating  to  Education,  1  respect- 
fully submit  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  our  state  and 
country.  The  new  scenes  through  which  the  nation  has  been 
passing,  and  the  varied  circumstances  induced  by  the  war  in 
which  it  has  been  engaged,  have  had  their  influence  upon  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State.  A  large  number  of 
school  officers  and  teachers  have  entered  the  army.  Some 
have  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  sickened  and  died  in 
the  camp,  and  their  places  have  been  left  vacant,  or  have  been 
filled  by  those  of  less  experience.  The  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  has  been  unfavorable  to  close,  connected  thought, 
or  to  healthful,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture.  While  the 
attention  of  communities  was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  great 
but  novel  question  of  the  probabilities  or  conditions  of  nation- 
al existence,  the  questions  relating  to  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools,  could  not  be  so  calmly  and 
thoroughly  considered. 

But  there  are  lessons  which  come  from  the  strange  events 
through  which  the  nation  is  passing,  which  will  not  be  lost  in 
their  influence  on  public  education.  The  love  of  country,  of 
liberty  and  nationality,  will  be  more  fully  developed;  his- 
torical studies  will  be  pursued  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with 
higher  practical  results ;  the  principles  of  government,  and 
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especially  of  our  National  Constitution,  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  the  youth  in  our  schools  will  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  national  life  and  growth.  The  reports  of 
Sanitary  Committees,  the  necessary  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health,  to  physical  training,  which  the  life  of  the  soldier  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  imposes,  may  serve  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  the  importance  of  physical 
culture  in  times  of  peace.  The  self-denial  which  has  been  re- 
quired, the  patriotism  which  has  been  awakened,  and  the  sym- 
pathies which  have  been  called  out,  may  all  help  to  soften  the 
rougher  aspects  which  war  produces,  and  give  to  individual 
character  more  of  though tfulness,  benevolence,  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

The  increased  taxation  on  account  of  the  expenses  of 
Government  has  led  to  the  feeling  that  economy  must  be 
practiced  in  all  expenditures,  and  this  has  extended  to  the 
support  of  schools.  When  it  has  resulted  in  a  rigid  scrutiny 
into  the  manner  of  expending  public  funds  and  private  contri- 
butions, it  has  been  well ;  bat  when  the  effect  has  been  to 
cheapen  knowledge  and  lessen  the  value  of  education,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  refusal  to  furnish.the  indispensable  requisites  for 
successful  school  operations,  it  has  been  disastrous.  In  some 
towns  and  districts,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  employ 
cheap  teachers,  and  to  suffer  those  who  had  rendered  an  equiv- 
alent for  fair  wages  to  leave  for  other  schools.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  in  these  cases,  a  deterioration  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  instruction,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  effects  of  well  disciplined  schools.  In  a  few  instances  the 
employment  of  incompetent  teachers  has  led  to  insubordina- 
tion and  the  suspension  of  the  school ;  so  that  the  ostensible 
economy  which  would  save  a  few  dollars  by  the  employment 
of  a  cheap  teacher,  has  resulted  in  the  payment  of  a  much 
greater  proportional  sum  for  the  education  received,  and  some- 
times to  the  entire  loss  of  all  the  educational  funds  employed. 

But  such  action  has  not  been  general.  The  increased  ex- 
penses which  have  been  necessary  in  many  instances,  have 
been  cheerfully  met  and  provided  for.  Towns  and  districts 
have  taxed  themselves  freely  for  the  support  of  good  schools. 
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The  aggregate  sum  raised  by  taxation  lias  been  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

In  a  few  places  where  steps  had  already  been  taken  for  the 
consolidation  of  districts  and  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools,  the  work  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  country.  But  in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  has 
been  found  a  disposition  to  watch  over  and  foster  the  interests 
of  Common  Schools,  and  increase  the  facilities  for  universal 
education. 

The  general  influence  of  the  war  on  many  schools  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
School  Visitors  of  Woodbury : 

"  Undoubtedly  the  all-absorbing  events  transpiring  in  our  country  have,  in  some 
respects,  retarded  the  progress  of  our  schools.  Still,  we  believe  our  children  have 
acquired  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  of  the  prominent  men  of 
our  country  than  they  would  have  done  in  five  or  six  years  under  ordinary 
events.  Especially  has  this  been  the  fact  in  those  schools  where  the  teachers 
have  kept  themselves  daily  informed  by  papers  and  letters.  In  one  school  we 
noticed  the  walls  of  the  school  room  were  covered  with  daily  papers  containing 
maps  showing  the  locality  of  stirring  scenes.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  not 
only  in  regular  recitations  were  these  maps  used,  but  that  the  attention  of  the 
whole  school  was  frequently  called  to  them,  and  a  very  useful  lesson  was  drawn 
from  them  in  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  pupils  were  also  required  to 
draw  on  their  slate,  or  paper,  some  particular  section,  giving  places,  streams,  Ac. 
We  noticed  one  little  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  drawn  the  Mississippi  river 
from  Cairo  to  the  gulf,  giving  its  windings,  all  the  important  places  and  fortifica- 
tions. This  was,  as  we  understand,  after  giving  the  pupils  two  or  three  days  for 
examining  books  and  papers,  and  enquiring  of  their  parents  and  others  out  of 
school,  made  the  subject  of  a  lesson,  thus  fixing  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupU 
the  localities,  &c,  of  said  section." 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  APPLIANCES. 

In  the  city  district  of  New  Haven,  a  fine  and  convenient 
school-house,  which  will  accommodate  six  hundred  pupils,  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $22,700  for  the  building  and  site. 
The  center  district  of  Norwalk  has  erected  a  substantial  school 
house  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned 
in  1860.  With  these  exceptions,  the  school-houses  erected  the 
past  year  have  been  in  agricultural  districts,  and  the  average 
cost  has  been  less  than  those  reported  in  previous  years.  The 
whole  number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year  was 
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twenty-four,  and  the  aggregate  expense  of  new  houses  and  re- 
pairs, was  $51;623.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  in 
good  condition,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one,  or 
sixty-one  more  than  last  year,  and  the  number  of  poor  school- 
houses  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  or  forty-one  less  than  last 
year.  The  number  of  school-houses,  with  inclosed  yards,  con- 
nected with  them,  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  or  forty-two 
more  than  last  year. 

Seventy-one  districts  have  raised  money,  by  tax  or  sub- 
scription, to  establish  school-libraries,  or  to  add  to  those  already 
established;  a  few  have  purchased  school  apparatus,  and  a 
larger  number  outline-maps.  Improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  regularity  of  attendance,  in  methods  of  teaching,  and 
in  studies  pursued ;  these  will  be  noticed  under  their  appro- 
priate heads. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  efforts  of  this  department  have 
been  constantly  directed  to  measures  for  securing  better  school- 
houses,  grounds,  and  appurtenances.  It  has  been  found,  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  that  a  district  with  a  poor  school- 
house  was  less  ready  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the 
other  appliances  of  a  good  school.  A  lack  of  interest  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  school  was  too  often  apparent,  and  some- 
times amounted  to  entire  indifference.  The  erection  of  a  new 
and  convenient  school-house,  and  the  interest  awakened  by 
action  for  this  purpose,  has  usually  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  provide  other  things  indispensable  to  a  good 
school,  and  to  more  frequent  visiting  of  the  school  by  parents. 
A  pleasant  school-room  is,  of  itself,  an  element  in  the  educa- 
tional influences,  often  felt,  and  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  children  meeting  in  it.  The  following  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  school-houses  in  1852  and  in  1862,  with  the 
change  which  this  comparison  shows,  is  gratifying  as  a  sign 
of  progress. 

In  1852,  there  were  but  two  hundred  and  forty  school- 
houses  reported  in  good  condition ;  in  1862,  there  were  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one.  In  1852,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  twenty  school  houses  condemned  by  School 
Visitors,  as  so  bad  that  they  should  be  abandoned,  while  in 
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1862,  there  were  but  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  classified  as 
poor  school-houses,  and  many  of  these  are  superior  to  some 
considered  as  good  in  1852. 

Within  the  last  nine  years  there  has  been  expended  in 
building  school-houses  and  in  repairing,  $883,504. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  Common  Schools 
were  maintained,  was  twenty-eight  and  one-quarter  weeks 
in  1852,  and  thirty-five  and  three-quarters  in  1862;  an  in- 
crease of  seven  and  one-half  weeks,  or  26  per  cent,  in  the 
length  of  the  school  year. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  taught  the  same  school  two 
consecutive  seasons  in  1852,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy ; 
the  number  in  1862,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  reports  of  Acting  School  Visitors,  who  have  held  the 
office  for  many  years,  and  have  had  excellent  opportunities  to 
observe  the  operations  of  our  school  system,  speak  in  emphatic 
terms  of  the  improvements  mad<$. 

Hamden. — "  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  public  schools  in  this  town  for 
the  last  twenty-four  years.  For  about  twenty  years  I  have  served  as  Acting 
Visitor.  In  looking  over  these  years  I  can  see  that  there  has  been  decided  im- 
provement in  our  schools.  Our  school-houses  are  in  much  better  condition.  In 
several  of  these  there  are  libraries,  outline-maps,  school  apparatus,  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  in  one  of  them  a  very  large  and  fine  globe.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  whole,  teachers  are  better 
qualified.  But  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  particularly  in  respect  to 
teachers.  Some  districts  and  Committees  are  still  disposed  to  employ  those 
teachers  who  will  work  for  the  lowest  wages.  And  one  great  evil  is  the  almost 
perpetual  change  of  teachers.  In  many  of  the  districts,  as  often  as  there  is  a 
change  of  Committee,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a  new  teacher.  Almost  every 
Committee  seems  to  have  some  niece,  or  cousin,  or  special  friend,  who  wants  the 
school,  and  he  hires  her.  This  is  a  great  evil.  Decidedly  the  best  school  in  town 
has  been  kept  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  twenty  years  by  two  teachers, 
both  of  them  females." 

Rev.  A.  Putnam,  Acting  School  Vuitor. 

Plymouth. — "Within  six  years  our  schools  have,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee, made  decided  advance  in  attainment,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  has 
been  gradually  rising.  Six  years  ago  there  were  not,  we  think,  a  dozen  students 
of  grammar  or  history  in  them.  Now  there  are  eighty*  seven  of  the  former  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  latter,  and  many  of  these  have  become  familiar  with  the  leading 
events  of  history,  especially  of  our  own  country,  and  not  a  few  of  them  under- 
stand well  the  anatomy  of  their  mother  tongue." 

Rev.  James  Avxbill,  Acting  School  Vuitor. 
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Canterbury. — "  There  is  progress  in  this  community  in  reference  to  public 
schools.  Within  three  years  two  new  houses  have  been  erected,  one  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  two  have  been  re-arranged,  and  a  little  more  advance 
in  this  direction  and  all  our  school-houses  may  be  made  good  ones.  There  is,  also, 
an  approximation  to  a  uniformity  of  books,  and  some  improvement,  we  hope,  in 
punctuality  of  attendance." 

Rev.  C.  P.  Grosvknor,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

SUPPORT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  are  derived 
from  the  following  sources : 

1st.  Income  of  School  Fund. — The  State  School  Fund, 
originally  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  has  been  very 
wisely  managed  and  safely  invested.  The  principal  of  this 
fund  now  amounts  to  $2,050,460.49,  invested  in  bank  stock,  or 
loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage.  The  income  from  the  fund, 
annually  distributed  to  the  towns  of  the  State  for  the  support 
of  Common  Schools,  is  about  $130,000.  The  rate  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  on  an  average  $1.20  for 
each  child  enumerated  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 
The  income  from  this  fund  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  aggregate  dividend  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but  the  divi- 
dends^ capita,  varies  with  the  number  of  children  enumera- 
ted, and  is  necessarily  diminished  as  the  number  of  children 
returned  increases. 

2d.  Interest  of  Town  Deposit  Fund. — The  capital  of  the 
Town  Deposit  Fund  amounted  to  $763,661,  at  the  time  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  towns  in  lb37.  As  the  law  requires  this  fund 
to  be  loaned  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  annual  income  should 
be  $45,819,  which  is  by  law  appropriated  to  Common  Schools. 

3d.  Town  School  Tax. — Each  town  is  required  to  raise  by 
tax,  annually,  an  amount  equal  to  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  valuation.  Some  towns  raise  more  than  this 
amount.  The  aggregate  amount  from  this  tax  list  last  year, 
was  $78,540. 

4th.  District  School  Tax. — The  school  laws  authorize 
School  Districts  to  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  that  rightly  involve  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  action  of  the  district.    Tbe  districts  in  all  the 
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cities,  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  villages,  and  in  several 
agricultural  towns,  make  up  for  all  the  deficiences,  after  apply- 
ing the  public  moneys,  by  a  property  tax.  In  these  districts 
the  schools  are  free,  and  these  schools  are  usually  the  best  in 
the  State.  The  amount  raised  voluntarily  by  the  districts  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  amounted  the  past  year  to 
$103,943. 

5th.  Rats  Bills  or  Tuition. — Districts  by  a  direct  vote  upon 
the  subject  can  fix  or  authorize  the  District  Committee  to  fix  a 
rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  term,  by  all  persons  attend- 
ing school.  About  districts,  under  this  provision  of 
the  laws,  tax  resident  pupils  or  collect  a  rate  of  tuition.  The 
amount  from  this  source  the  past  year,  was  $31,339,  or  a  sum 
a  little  less  than  was  received  from  this  source  the  preceding 
year. 

6th.  Income  of  Local  Funds. — There  are,  in  several  towns, 
local  funds  derived  from  legacies  or  other  sources,  the  annual 
income  of  which,  appropriated  to  Common  Schools,  is  $15,000. 

In  a  portion  of  the  districts,  schools  are  sustained  or  con- 
tinued but  six  months,  and  in  some  instances  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  employed,  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  school, 
are  measured  by  the  amount  of  public  money  received.  The 
schools  in  these  districts  are  free,  not  because  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants  makes  them  so,  but  because  the  citizens  are 
content  to  receive  the  legacy  of  past  generations  and  apply  it, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  made  available,  to  the  education  of  the 
children  and  youth,  without  contributing  by  tax  or  rate  bill 
a  single  dollar  to  make  the  public  funds  more  beneficial  or  to 
continue  the  schools  beyond  the  minimum  time  required  to  ob- 
tain these  funds.  In  this  class  are  usually  found  the  poorest 
schools  in  the  State. 

In  another  class  of  districts,  schools  are  supported  for  a 
longer  time,  or  are  made  more  efficient,  by  adding  to  the  pub- 
lic funds  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  secure  competent  teachers, 
but  the  amount  thus  raised  is  assessed  upon  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  attending  school,  in  rate  bills  or  tuition 
fees.  The  assessment  and  collection  of  these  bills  has  caused 
mere  annoyance  and  made  more  trouble  than  the  providing  of 
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all  the  other  moneys  appropriated  to  Common  Schools.  The 
operation  of  this  plan  has  kept  from  schools  some  children  who 
need  the  educational  privileges  which  the  schools  furnish,  but 
who  have  parents  or  guardians  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the 
school  bill. 

In  a  third  class  of  districts,  the  schools  are  made  efficient  by 
the  employment  of  competent  teachers  and  providing  all 
necessary  helps,  and  the  amount  required  in  addition  to  pub- 
lic funds  to  make  the  schools  good  and  continue  them  as  long 
as  is  best  for  the  children  attending,  is  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
property.  The  schools  in  these  districts  are  not  only  free  to 
all,  but  are  usually  superior  in  the  advantages  which  they 
afford.  The  number  of  districts  supporting  schools  in  this 
manner  is  constantly  increasing.  The  amount  raised  the  past 
year  by  towns  and  districts  for  this  purpose,  is  not  only  greater 
than  ever  before,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  exceeds 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  School  Fund  and  Town 
Deposit  Fund. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  enumerated  as  residing  in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1862,  was  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  and  forty- 
two.*  The  whole  number  of  children  registered  as  attending 
the  Common  Schools  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  was  seventy- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  eighty-one,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  it  was  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-one.  If  the  usual  allowance  is  made  for  those  who 
attended  school  in  the  summer  and  not  in  the  winter,  the 
whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  during  the  year, 
would  be  ninety-one  thousand  and  fifty-seven.  The  propor- 
tionate number  in  Common  Schools  varies  in  different  couuties. 
The  number  enumerated  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen, and  the  number  registered  in  attendance  in  the  winter 
of  1861-62,  in  each  county,  are  shown  in  the  following 

*  In  addition  to  these,  about  five  hundred  resided  in  districts  from  which  bo 
returns  were  made,  and  not  included  in  the  statistics  given.  * 
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TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


County. 


Hartford,. .. . 
New  Haven, . 
New  London, 

Fairfield, 

Litchfield,. . . 
Windham,... 
Middlesex, . . . 
Tolland, 


No.  enume- 

No. regis- 
teredin 

Per  cent. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

rated  be- 

Percent. 

of  Aver- 

Towns. 

Districts. 

tween  four 

Winter 

of  Enu- 

age At- 

and sixteen. 

Schools. 

meration. 

tendance. 

27 

251 

21,109 

14,842 

70 

80 

24 

200 

21,700 

12,837 

59 

76 

20 

213 

14,954 

11,922 

80 

71 

23 

250 

18,498 

11,631 

63 

72 

25 

.290 

11,646 

7,955 

68 

68 

16 

168 

8,570 

6,859 

80 

62 

14 

121 

7,657 

5,563 

73 

70 

13 

125 

4,908 

1    4,172 

85 

73 

The  highest  per  cent,  of  registered  attendance  is  in  Tolland 
County, — a  County  in  which  very  much  has  been  done  for  the 
improvement  of  Common  Schopls.  The  small  per  cent,  of 
registered  attendance  in  New  Haven  CQunty,  when  compared 
with  the  enumeration,  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  large  Parish  Schools  in  New  Haven,  Meri- 
den,  and  Wallingford,  which  contain  many  of  those  enume- 
rated between  four  and  sixteen,  but  none  of  these  children  are 
registered  in  Common  Schools. 

The  average  attendance,  in  winter,  was  fifty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  number 
on  the  school  registers ;  in  summer,  forty-eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  70  per  (sent,  of  the  number  registered. 
The  highest  average  attendance  of  either  sex,  was  of  boys  in 
winter,  which  was  more  than  73  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
boys  enrolled. 

The  highest  average  attendance  in  any  County,  was  that  of 
Hartford  County,  which  was  over  80  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
year. 

In  the  winter  term  there  were  registered  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  more  boys  than  girls ;  in  summer,  the' 
girls  exceeded  the  boys  by  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  • 

Of  the  whole  number  registered  in  Common  Schools,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  were  over  sixteen  years  of 
age.     There   were,  in   Private  Schools,  nine   thousand   two 
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hundred  and  thirteen, — of  whom  a  large  proportion   were 
nnder  sixteen  years  of  age. 

From  the  statistics  of  attendance,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn : 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  Common  Schools  is, 
in  winter,  70  per  cent,  of  the  number  enumerated  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  money,  and  in  summer,  62  per  cent,  of 
the  same  number. 

2.  The  average  attendance  in  Common  Schools  is,  in  winter, 
72  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered ;  and  in  summer,  70 
per  cent. 

3.  The  relative  proportion  which  the  number  registered 
bears  to  the  number  enumerated  as  between  four  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  much  greater  in  the  country  districts,  while  the 
average  attendance  is  greater  in  the  city  districts. 

4.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  children  enumerated  be- 
tween four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  in  no  school  whatever 
for  any  portion  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  number 
have  no  direct  participation  in  the  privileges  which  our  school 
system  affords  is  one  that  should  lead  to  serious  thought  and 
prompt  action,  to  devise  means  by  which  the  blessings  of  Com- 
mon Schools  may  be  more  universally  received.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  number  not  in 
school  at  all  is  composed  of  young  children,  or  those  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  who  are  kept  from  school  by  parents 
who  wisely  judge  that  their  children  can  be  better  educated  at 
home  than  in  the  mixed  district  school,  as  too  often  constituted. 
A  part  are  lads  employed  in  offices  and  stores  on  account  of 
their  qualifications,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  good  common 
school  education,  but  far  too  many  are  comprised  in  that  class 
known  in  cities  as  "  street  boys,"  and  have  no  school  educa- 
tion whatever,  or  are  found  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
employed  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws.  The  laws  relating  to 
education,  provide** that  "All  parents,  and  those  who  have  the  \ 
care  of  children,  shall  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful 
calling  or  employment,  and  shall  instruct  them,  or  cause  them 

*  School  Laws  of  1860,  p.  5. 
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to  be  instructed,  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  elements  of  arithmetic." 

Sec.  23.  c<  The  Selectmen,  in  their  respective  towns,  shall 
inspect  the  conduct  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  if  they  find 
any  who  neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care, 
they  may  admonish  them  to  attend  to  their  duty  ;  and  if  they 
continue  to  be  negligent,  whereby  the  children  grow  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  they  shall,  with  the  advice  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  take  such  children  from  their  parents,  or  those 
who  have  charge  of  them,  and  bind  them  out  to  some  proper 
master — males  till  twenty-one  and  females  till  eighteen  years 
of  age — that  they  may  be  properly  educated  and  brought  up 
in  some  lawful  calling  or  employment." 

The  enforcement  of  this  statute  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.  If  the  selectmen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  up  those  whose  education  is  neglected,  were  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  many  of  this  neglected  class  would 
be  brought  into  the  public  schools. 

The  law  also  provides*  that  (Sec.  25)  "  No  child  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  to  labor  in  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  or  in  any  other  business  in  this  State,  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day 
school  where  instruction  is  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  in- 
struct in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve, 
next  preceding  any  and  every  year  in  which  such  child  shall 
be  employed ;  and  the  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  of  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ  any  child  in 
such  establishment,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  offense,  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State." 

Sec.  26.  "  A  certificate  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  school  where  any  child  may  have  attended,  that  such 
child  has  received  the  instruction  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
school  visitors  of  the  several  school  societies,  personally,  or  by 

•  Page  6th  of  Compilation  of  1860,  section  25  and  26. 
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a  committee  appointed  by  them  annually,  and  as  often  as  they 
shall  think  proper,  to  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  children 
employed  in  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  in  their 
several  societies,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements are  duly  observed,  and  to  report  all  violations 
thereof  to  some  informing  officer,  to  the  intent  that  prosecu- 
tions may  be  instituted  therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  informing  officers  to  prosecute  for  all  such  violations." 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  State  this  law 
is  faithfully  executed  and  the  school  visitors  have  wisely 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  officers  all  violations  com- 
ing under  their  notice.  The  well-being  of  society  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  require  that  the  children  of  the  State 
should  be  educated.  The  public  funds  provided,  and  the  sum 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  and  tax,  already  amount  to 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  all  the  children  of  proper  age,  not  educated  in 
private  schools,  should  receive  the  advantages  which  the  Com- 
mon School  is  designed  to  furnish. 

Several  of  the  agricultural  towns  have  registered  in  their 
Common  Schools  a  greater  number  of  children  than  that  upon 
which  public  money  is  drawn,  and  some  manufacturing  towns 
have  registered  nearly  as  many  as  enumerated.  In  the  city  of 
New  London,  in  1861,  with  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-one children  enumerated,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  or  more  than  ninety  per  cent.,  were  in  Common 
Schools.  It  may  be  many  years  before  all  towns  and  cities  of 
the  State  are  brought  up  to  the  relative  position  in  relation  to 
the  education  of  all  the  children  which  some  now  occupy,  but 
there  is  certainly  in  these  facts  much  encouragement  for  teach- 
ers, school  visitors  and  friends  of  Common  Schools. 

STUDIES  AND  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  in  our  Common  Schools  are  in  the 
reading  and  spelling  classes ;  two-thirds  study  arithmetic ;  near- 
ly one-half  geography ;  one-fifth  grammar,  and  about  one- six- 
teenth history.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  which  all  teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools  are  required  to  be  competent  to  teach, 
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there  have  been  the  past  year,  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  in  Alge- 
bra, one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  Astronomy,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  in  Botany,  Ave  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in 
Book-keeping,  twenty-five  in  Butler's  Analogy,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  in  Chemistry,  thirteen  in  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  Drawing,  twenty-five 
in  Evidences  of  Christianity,  seventy-one  in  English  Literature, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  French,  twelve  in  Familiar  Sci- 
ence, two  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  Geometry,  fifty-two  in 
Greek,  twenty-two  in  Geology,  sixteen  in  German,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  in  Latin,  eight  in  Logic,  thirty-nine  in 
Mental  Philosophy,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, sixteen  in  Meteorology,  four  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  fifteen  in  Navigation,  fifty-eight  in  Natu- 
ral Theology,  four  hundred  and  nine  in  Physiology,  eighty- 
three  in  Rhetoric,  twenty-three  in  Surveying,  and  a  few  in 
Natural  Sciences,  the  departments  not  specified. 

If  the  instruction  in  the  common  branches  were  thorough, 
and  the  pupils  understood  the  subjects  presented  in  the  differ- 
ent text-books,  the  aspects  of  our  Common  Schools  would  be 
encouraging.  There  is  much  reason  for  the  gratification,  so 
often  expressed,  in  what  they  have  accomplished.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State  there  has  certainly  been  great  improvement 
in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  foundations  of 
education  have  been  well  laid,  but  a  personal  examination  of 
more  than  a  thousand  schools,  comprising  those  of  every  grade 
in  city  and  country,  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, compels  me  in  justice  to  say,  that  in  some  of  these 
schools  there  is  little  thorough  instruction,  such  as  will  develop 
the  different  powers  of  the  mind  and  furnish  it  with  that 
knowledge  which  is  most  important  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  In  some  schools,  the  pupils,  even  in  the  higher  classes, 
seem  nevor  to  have  been  taught  how  to  study.  They  sit  with 
a  book  before  them,  but  the  wandering  eye,  the  dull  counte- 
nance, the  listless  appearance,  show  too  plainly  that  the  atten- 
tion is  not  fixed  nor  the  mind  active.    If  reciting,  the  hesita- 
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ting,  faltering  manner,  proves  clearly  that  the  lesson  is  not  un- 
derstood. 

Questioning  the  class  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the 
relation  of  principles  and  ideas  expressed,  at  once  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  recitation  has  had  little  instruction  in  it.  Some 
teachers  and  parents  attempt  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  in 
thoroughness,  by  multiplying  studies  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  recitations,  but  no  amount  of  high-sounding  talk  in  high- 
er branches  can  supply  the  deficiency  in  elementary  studies. 

Heading  and  spelling  are  too  much  neglected  in  many 
schools,  or  are  hurried  over  in  a  manner  which  forbids  accura- 
cy in  these  departments,  and  is  prejudicial  to  mental  discipline. 
It  is  believed  that  in  schools  properly  conducted,  every  intelli- 
gent child  at  twelve  years  of  age  might  be  an  accurate  speller 
and  a  good  reader.  However  desirable  a  knowledge  of  other 
branches  may  be,  it  will  be  too  dearly  purchased  if  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  these. 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  few  persons  who 
have  not  learned  to  spell  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  ever  become  good  spellers  in  Common 
Schools. 

Reading  and  spelling  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  time 
of  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  if  the  schools  were 
properly  classified,  and  a  certain  specified  portion  of  words  al- 
lotted to  each  term,  and  the  exercise  properly  conducted,  good 
spelling  might  be  secured  in  much  less  time  than  is  now  given 
to  it.  So  with  reading,  if  this  branch  is  taught  properly  from 
the  beginning,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  every  child  in 
school,  with  perfect  organs  of  speech,  should  not  be  a  good 
reader  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Without  any  hindrance  to  progress  in  spelling  and  reading, 
the  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography,  and 
United  States  history,  may  be  taught  to  children  at  this  age, 
and  with  these  branches  so  much  of  grammar  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  well. 

But,  better  than  all  mere  acquisition,  the  mind  may  be  prop- 
erly disciplined,  its  powers  healthfully  and  harmoniously  de- 
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veloped  and  the  individual  be  better  fitted  for  farther  study  or 
for  the  duties  of  life. 

To  secure  this  amount  of  instruction,  the  schools  should  be 
properly  classified,  well  qualified  and  skillful  teachers  employ- 
ed, especially  in  primary  schools,  or  wherever  there  are  young 
children  to  be  taught.  Progress  in  primary  schools  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  successful  efforts  of  the  teacher,  while 
in  a  high  school  well  trained  scholars  may  learn,  though  the 
teachers  are  ignorant,  incompetent,  and  deficient  in  many  of 
the  qualifications  of  good  teachers.  There  have  been  the  past 
year,  as  there  are  every  year,  many  instances  where  the  re- 
sults obtained  have  demonstrated  that  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  than  is  now  secured,  on  an  average,  in  Common 
Schools.  The  principal  schools  in  all  the  cities,  in  ten  of  the 
boroughs,  and  in  many  manufacturing  villages,  are  well  clas- 
sified, and  most  of  them  well  taught.  The  School  Visitors  in 
these  places  have  prescribed  u  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
studies,  books,  and  classification  of  the  schools."  In  most 
cases,  the  teachers  have  been  selected  with  care,  pupils  have 
been  passed  from  one  grade  to  another  at  stated  times  and 
only  upon  careful  examination.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  of  many  of  these  schools  are  full 
two  years  in  advance  of  those  of  the  same  age,  who  were  in  the 
sam e  schools  eight  years  ago.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  is  good,  and  the  benefits  of  well  classified  schools,  reg- 
ularly assigned  studies  and  systematic  instruction  and  training, 
may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  present  members  of  the  schools, 
but  in  those  who  have  gone  out  from  them  to  other  institutions 
or  to  the  active  duties  of  life. 

There  are  many  excellent  primary  schools  in  the  State,  in 
which  philosophical  methods  of  instruction  have  been  intro- 
duced, in  which  little  children  are  made  happy  while  their 
perceptive  faculties  are  cultivated  and  the  whole  mind  is  wise- 
ly educated.  In  some  of  these  schools  "  object  teaching  "  has 
been  successfully  introduced,  and  the  children  have  been 
taught  to  study  nature  as  well  as  books.  Eeadiug  lias  been 
made  an  interesting  exercise,  spelling  has  been  better  taught, 
and  the  children  have  been  trained  to  right  habits,  while  they 
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bare  been  taught  to  think.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ac- 
count of  two  schools,  visited  the  same  day  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober last.  In  each  school  was  a  class  just  beginning  to  read, 
about  twenty  children  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  capabilities 
in  each  class. 

In  one  room  the  teacher  was  endeavoring  to  teach  a  class 
from  the  book  by  pointing  to  a  letter  and  naming  it,  or  perhaps 
spelling  out  a  word  and  then  requiring  the  child  to  do  the 
same, — and  while  one  was  reading  most  of  the  others  in  the 
class  were  gazing  about  the  room.  The  children  were  not  in- 
terested, the  recitation  was  dull  and  monotonous,  the  teacher 
was  tired  and  discouraged,  and  she  remarked,  "I  have  been 
proceeding  in  this  way  with  these  children  for  six  months,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  they  learn  anything." 

In  the  other  school,  the  teacher  had  her  class  arranged 
around  her  platform ;  the  reading  lesson  consisted  of  familiar 
words  printed  upon  the  blackboard  or  on  sheets  suspended  on 
the  wall.  Every  eye  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same 
word,  the  questions  were  skillfully  put  and  promptly  answered. 
The  exercise  was  full  of  life  and  interest ;  some  fact  was  stated 
or  illustration  used  to  fix  the  word  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  the  pupils  were  all  happy  and  the  teacher  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  nearly  the 
whole  class  had  learned  more  in  three  weeks  than  had  been 
attempted  in  the  other  school  in  six  months,  and  what  was  still 
more  worthy  of  notice,  one  class  loved  the  school  and  its  work, 
while  the  other  appeared  to  regard  them  as  intolerably  irk- 
some. 

Thero  is  great  necessity  for  an  entire  change  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  training  in  a  large  number  of  the  primary 
schools  and  classes.  There  are  needed  methods  by  which  all 
the  faculties  will  be  developed  and  educated,  instead  of  load- 
ing the  memory  with  a  quantity  of  words.  The  habit  of  obser- 
vation needs  to  be  cultivated  and  directed  and  the  activities  of 
the  child's  mind  to  bo  skillfully  directed,  that  they  may  ever 
be  employed  for  a  noble  purpose.  . 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office  the  subjects  of  pri- 
mary instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  were  dwelt  upon  at 
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considerable  leugth.  They  are  again  referred  to  from  the  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  great  improvement  has  been  made,  there 
are  still  many  schoola  where  the  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher 
are  nearly  lost  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  method,  or 
from  a  lack  of  proper  studies  and  exercises  for  young  children. 
The  changes  which  seem  desirable  are  these  : 

1.  That  the  school  hours  for  young  children  should  be  re- 
duced so  as  not  to  exceed  two  or  two  and  a  half  each  half  day, 
including  changes  and  recesses. 

2.  That  in  the  assignment  of  studies  and  exercises  two  great 
truths  should  be  recognized :  1st,  that  there  is  a  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  human  faculties ;  2d,  that  the  attention 
of  a  young  child  can  profitably  be  directed  to  a  subject  only 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  best  informed  and  most  skillful  educators  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly,  or  worse  than  folly,  to  require  a 
little  child  to  learn  lessons  from  books  by  studying  the  words, 
till  his  powers  have  been  so  far  developed  that  the  attention 
can  be  fixed  for  a  length  of  time  without  injury,  and  the  mind 
is  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  digest  what  is  given  it  to  learn. 

In  England  many  important  facts  relating  to  the  subject 
have  been  published  by  E.  Chadwick,  in  pursuance  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Chad  wick  directed  ques- 
tions to  many  distinguished  teachers.  Mr.  Donaldson,  head 
master  of  the  Training  College  of  Glasgow,  says,  "  The  limits  of 
voluntary  and  intelligent  attention  are,  with  children  from  five 
to  seven  years  of  age,  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  from  seven  to 
ten  years  of  age,v  about  twenty  minutes. "  Other  statements 
go  to  show  that  young  children  should  not  be  required  to  fix 
their  attention  on  a  book  for  many  minutes  at  a  time.  One 
great  mistake  of  teachers  of  young  children  is  in  attempting  to 
teach  what  the  children  are  not  able  to  receive,  and  in  contin- 
uing the  exercises  after  their  powers  are  exhausted.  If  the 
teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  schools  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers 
of  observation  and  attention,  and  to  teach  the  child  a  few 
things  well,  not  overloading  the  memory,  but  exercising  it 
wisely  in   retaining  facts   and    ideas   well    understood,   the 
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foundation  of  right  education  would  be  better  laid,  and  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  the  higher  school  made  easier  and  more 
productive  of  good. 

In  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  the  higher  class  of  district 
schools,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  history,  should 
be  well  learned.  If  but  two  of  these  studies  were  taken  at  a 
time,  and  the  attention  given  to  these  until  they  were  mastered, 
and  then  others  taken,  with  the  usual  exercises  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  <fcc,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
ursuing  grammatical  studies  which  is  hopeful  in  its  general 
influence  upon  the  schools  and  upou  society.  But  there  is 
need  of  more  attention  being  given  to  history,  and  especially 
to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  to  the  constitution  and 
theory  of  our  government. 

More  attention  is  given  to  physical  education  than  formerly  ? 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  very  gratifying 
results.  The  system  of  free  gymnastics  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Normal  School  and  into  many  of  the  other  schools  of 
the  State  with  great  .benefits  to  the  pupils,  especially  to  girls 
and  young  ladies.  The  reports  of  some  of  these  schools  indi- 
cate a  much  less  amount  of  absence  from  sickness  than  in  for- 
mer years,  and  the  increased  vigor  with  which  students  have 
been  able  to  engage  in  intellectual  pursuits  has  more  than  com- 
pensated for  all  the  time  occupied  in  physical  exercises,  when 
these  exercises  have  been  introduced  at  intervals  in  school 
hours. 

Some  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  made,  in  most  school 
houses  recently  erected  or  repaired,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that 
these  arrangements  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  where  fifty  or  more  children  study  and  recite  in  the 
same  room;  There  is  still  need  of  the  attention  of  School 
Visitors  and  District  Committees  to  this  subject.  In  many 
cases  the  neglect  of  proper  ventilation  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
ignorance  or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived, when  the  teachers  of  Common  Schools  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  qualified  to  teach  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  Physiology,  and  Drawing.  Higher  studies 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  successfully  pursued  in  the  common 
or  mixed  schools,  and  there  are  some  excellent  classes  in  Alge- 
bra, Philosophy,  etc.,  in  these  schools,  but  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  these  studies,  reliance  must  be  had  chiefly  on 
another  class  of  schools. 

TOWN  SCHOOLS. 

In  places  where  graded  schools  have  been  established,  if 
these  schools  are  well  classified  and  a  course  of  study  adopted 
which  shall  be  fixed  and  uniform  for  ordinary  pupils,  and  varied 
to  meet  special  cases,  we  believe  that  these  schools,  with  little 
change,  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  needing  school  in- 
struction  in  elementary  studies,  and  the  higher  departments 
of  these  schools  and  the  high  schools  of  the  cities  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  higher  or  academical  instruction  for  those  who 
are  prepared  for  it.  The  mixed  schools  may  be  better  classi- 
fied and  instructed,  by  employing  more  competent  teachers 
and  securing  greater  regularity  in  attendance. 

But  there  will  still  be  needed,  in  addition  to  these  institu- 
tions, town  high  schools,  or  some  arrangements  for  those  per- 
sons who  have  mastered  the  elementary  studies  of  the  mixed 
school  and  desire  to  continue  at  school  longer  and  pursue  high- 
er studies. 

There  are  in  the  State  sixty-seven  towns  in  each  of  which 
there  are  more  than  five  hundred  children  enumerated.  In 
thirty  of  these  towns  there  are  higher  departments  of  graded 
schools  or  high  schools  in  which  a  gentleman  is  engaged 
as  principal  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  In  only 
six  of  these  towns,  however,  are  the  schools  opened  on  the  same 
terms  to  all  the  children  of  the  town  who  are  qualified.  In  a 
portion  of  the  others  there  are  academies  or  private  schools 
which  furnish  higher  instruction  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
the  expense.  It  would  bo  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  all 
if  good  high  schools  were  permanently  established  and  opened 
on  such  terms  that  all  qualified  would  be  able  to  attend.  In 
several  of  the  towns  mentioned,  there  is  annually  expended 
upon  the  education  of  six  or  eight  pupils,  sent  abroad,  more 
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than  sufficient  to  support  a  high  school.  In  towns  with  a  less 
number  of  children,  a  high  school  might  be  opened  for  six 
months  in  a  year,  giving  to  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies  for  a  limited 
time  after  leaving  the  district  school. 

These  schools,  if  properly  organized,  would  not  only  provide 
for  better  instruction  to  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars 
of  other  schools,  but  by  removing  them  from  the  mixed  school 
they  would  relieve  these  schools  of  smaller  classes,  which  oc- 
cupy most  of  the  teacher's  time,  and  give  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of  the  younger  children. 
Such  an  organization  of  the  schools  as  is  here  indicated  would 
in  some  places  involve  no  additional  expense,  while  in  others 
the  outlay  would  bfe  comparatively  small,  and  fully  justified 
by  the  additional  advantages  such  a  system  would  afford. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  organization  of  town  high  schools, 
fearing  that  they  would  interfere  with  existing  seminaries, 
academies,  or  private  schools.  This  need  not  be  the  case. 
Where  there  are  endowed  institutions,  or  those  of  a  permanent 
character  unendowed  and  well  supported,  these  may  take  the 
place  of  a  town  high' school  and  furnish  all  the  facilities  re- 
quired. Such  are  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  and  the 
Staplea  Free  School,  Easton.  A  certain  class  of  expensive 
seminaries  will  be  supported  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
send  their  children  to  any  public  school.  But  these  schools 
a^e  feW  in  number  in  Connecticut,  and  they  by  no  means  fur- 
nish the  opportunities  required  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  neither  will  they  be 
found  sufficient  to  inculcate  the  truth  and  teach  the  principles 
needed  in  our  State  and  country,  unless  democratic  institutions 
shall  be  overthrown,  and  aristocratic  or  monarchical  govern- 
ment  established. 

Boarding  schools  would  still  be  needed  and  supported,  as  now, 
principally  by  pupils  from  abroad.  But  there  is  a  class  of  pri- 
vate schools  which  exert  an  unhealthy  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  are  not  an  advantage  to  community.  We  re- 
fer to  those  schools  existing  in  many  places,  which  are  estab- 
lished without  any  authority,  are  under  the  supervision  of  no 
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one,  and  aro  continued  just  so  long  and  in  such  a  way  as  suits 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher  or  some  influential  patron. 
These  schools  often  take  from  the  public  schools  those  children 
that  are  most  needed  to  give  character  to  those  schools.  In 
the  withdrawal  of  the  children,  the  interest  of  the  parents 
is  too  often  withdrawn  from  the  public  school.  In  some 
instances  this  takes  away  all  that  class  of  persons  in  a  dis- 
trict, whose  education,  position,  and  experience  are  most 
needed  in  the  cause  of  public  schools,  and  those  schools  aro 
left  to  be  sustained  just  so  long  as  the  public  money  will  con- 
tinue them,  simply  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  After  a  term 
or  two,  the  private  school  is  closed,  some  of  the  children  come 
back  to  the  public  school  with  all  the  prejudices  which  a  divis- 
ion of  classes  founded  on  wealth  has  established,  with  differ- 
ent books  to  introduce  greater  confusion  in  text-books,  and 
too  often  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  things  and 
an  entire  want  of  accuracy  and  proper  training  in  any,  and 
especially  in  those  elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
true  education.  There  have  been  several  instances  the  past 
year  where  private  schools  have  been  established  by  young 
ladies  who  had  been  rejected  upon  an  examination  for  a  public 
school,  or  who  had  failed  in  keeping  a  Common  School,  and  yet 
through  the  intercession  of  friends,  or  appeals  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  others,  have  secured  a  private  school,  which  has  been 
successful  only  in  withdrawing  interest  and  support  from  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  as  well  as  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  parent  or  guardian  to  provide  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  his  children  or  wards,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every 
patriotic  citizen  should  answer  for  himself,  whether  it  is  right 
or  just  for  him  to  withdraw  his  countenance  and  support  from 
the  public  schools,  which  must  be  the  great  fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality  for  the  rising  generation  in  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
town  High  Schools,  but  there  is  no  specific  provision  for  main- 
taining other  town  schools.  As  some  towns  have  already  es- 
tablished such  schools,  and  others  have  taken  the  initiatory 
steps  towards  such  a  measure,  it  seems  desirable  that  an  act 
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should  be  passed  which  will  fully  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
these  cases,  and  afford  all  the  facilities  necessary.  The  im- 
provements in  Common  Schools  naturally  tend  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  districts.  The  number  of  districts  in  the  State  is 
gradually  diminishing,  though  the  number  of  children  is  an- 
nually increasing..  In  1850,  there  were  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  districts  in  the  State,  in  which  were  ninety 
thousand  seven  hundred  children  enumerated,  or  on  an  aver- 
age less  than  fifty-five  to  each  district.  In  1862,  there  were 
but  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  districts,  or  on 
an  average  sixty-seven  to  each  district.  No  person  who  is 
conversant  with  our  school  system  will  question  the  importance 
of  continuing  this  process  of  consolidation  in  many  instances. 

In  some  cases  the  object  sought  will  be  accomplished  by 
uniting  two  or  more  contiguous  districts,  but  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  greatest  benefit  can  be  secured  by  abolishing 
all  the  districts  in  town,  and  establishing  schools  by  the  town 
authorities. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  school  visitors 
will  show  that  a  necessity  for  action  is  felt. 

Tolland. — "  We  greatly  need  a  Common  School  of  a  higher  grade  for  all  the 
scholars  in  town  qualified  to  attend  it,  and  secure  its  advantages.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  such  a  school  under  the  proper  action  of  the  town.  Its  usefulness  is 
manifest  Our  children  should  have  a  longer  and  higher  course  of  education  at 
home  than  they  now  enjoy.  It  cannot  be  had  by  our  spasmodic  efforts,  from  time 
to  time,  in  regard  to  select  schools.  True  it  is  better  to  have  a  select  school  one 
or  two  terms  in  a  year,  at  uncertain  periods,  than  to  be  without  them  or  without 
anything  besides  our  common  district  schools.  But  few  parents  can  afford  to  send 
their  chUdren  abroad  to  academies  or  high  schools  to  obtain  a  better  education. 
Most  of  our  chUdren  do  and  must  finish  their  education  in  our  own  town.  They 
are  comparatively  young  when  they  cease  to  attend  school.  If  there  were  a 
Common  School  of  a  higher  grade  established  as  our  law  provides,  by  the  town,  the 
wants  of  our  children  would  be  largely  met,  as  they  will  not  be  in  any  other  way. 
The  importance  of  such  a  school  is  confessedly  great.  The  question  of  establishing 
a  school  of  this  kind,  if  the  way  were  prepared  for  it  in  the  public  mind,  might  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  chosen  by  the  town  to  deliberate  upon  and  confer  with 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  see  what  might  be  done  toward  bringing  to  pass  a  plan 
of  so  much  importance.  Are  there  not  youth  enough  to  justify  our  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  school  ?  Are  not  the  advantages  great  enough  to  encourage  the 
attempt  ?  Can  we  not  be  united  in  a  plan  that  will  be  just  to  all,  and  harmonize 
our  judgments  and  our  interests  ?    If  we  were  to  have  half  or  more  of  our  win- 
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ter  schools  taught  by  females,  it  would  fall  in  with  the  plan  of  such  a  school  for 
all  older  scholars  in  town  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as 
should  seem  best  All  children  would,  in  their  turn,  by  such  a  school  have  a 
common  privilege,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  would  meet  together  in  the  common 
advantages  to  all,  and  all  interests  of  all  in  the  community  would  be  promoted.** 

Cromwell. — "  It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  our  community  could 
three  of  our  schools  be  united  into  one, — having  two  or  three  departments  and  a 
good  Normal  scholar  at  its  head.  The  remaining  two  districts  could  send  their 
larger  and  more  advanced  scholars  to  this  school.  The  cause  of  education 
among  us  is  suffering  amazingly  for  want  of  such  an  arrangement.'* 

Branford. — "  There  is  a  large  class  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  within  our  limits 
who  are  not,  yet  ought  to  be,  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  a  Common  School 
education.  They  are  too  old  (at  least  they  think  they  are)  to  continue  longer 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  such  as  are  employed  in  the  respective  districts,  most 
of  them  females, — and  from  real  or  supposed  inability  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians,  they  are  not  privileged  to  study  at  academies  and  higher  schools 
abroad. 

"  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  wants  of  this  class  can  be  met  ?  The  expense 
of  '  select  schools/  so  called,  has  now  become  so  considerable  that  in  a  small  par- 
ish it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  pupils  to  sustain  such  schools. 
Is  there  not  some  other  and  better  way  in  which  such  advantages  can  be  secured  ?  " 

Old  Satbrook. — "  Scattered  as  our  population  is,  I  do  not  know  as  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  have  a  Union  School,  which  I  think  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  as  it 
is  a  self-evident  fact  that  children  of  all  ages  from  four  to  sixteen  cannot  reap 
the  advantages  in  one  school  that  they  could  in  a  school  where  they  could  be 
better  classed,  and  receive  more  attention." 

TEACHERS. 

Allusion  ha9  been  made,  in'another  part  of  this  Eeport,  to 
the  change  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in 
school-houses  and  the  appliances  for  Common  Schools.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  State  is  fully  supplied  with 
these  instrumentalities.  But  the  greatest  want,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  alluded  to,  in  the  reports  of  School  Visitors, 
is  that  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  There  is  no  lack  of 
persons  who  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  a  school,  but  it  is 
obviously  true  that  our  schools  are  not  supplied  with  good 
teachers.  The  bold  and  persistent  applications  of  the  super- 
ficial, who,  with  little  thought  of  fitness,  are  ready  to  engage 
in  any  situation ;  the  remissness  of  District  Committees  who 
neglect  to  obtain  competent  teachers,  or  who  employ  their  own 
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relations,  or  friends  for  relation's  sake,  rather  than  for  the  good 
of  the  school ;  and  the  policy  which  in  a  few  districts  limits 
the  Committee  to  a  "  cheap  "  teacher,  and  considers  cheapness 
the  highest  qualification,  have  too  often  placed  in  the  school- 
room persons  entirely  incompetent,  when  better  qualified  teach- 
ers might  have  been  obtained.  In  our  best  schools,  there  are 
earnest,  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  possess  the  necessary 
literary  qualifications,  and  with  these  an  aptness  to  teach  and 
-a  lovo  for  the  work  which  have  induced  them  to  make  the  re- 
quisite preparation  to  educate  a  human  soul  skillfully  and  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  number  of  6uch  is  too  small,  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
there  is  yet  a  great  loss  of  effort  and  great  waste  of  money  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  teachers  to  secure  the  results  which 
the  community  have  a  right  to  demand. 

There  are  many  who  keep  school,  that  do  not  teach  :  some 
teach,  who  know  nothing  of  skillful  training,  while  a  few,  and 
a  few  only,  really  educate.  As  a  consequence,  the  childreu 
in  some  schools  make  less  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  in  a  year  than  those  of  other  schools  in  a  single  week. 
And  from  some  schools  there  go  out  annually  a  class  of  scholars, 
disciplined,  thoughtful,  active,  and  ready  for  any  of  life's 
duties,  while  in  other  schools  there  is  no  harmonious  culture, 
and  those  who  graduate  from  them  have  little  of  true  educa- 
tion except  such  as  life's  toil  and  trial,  and  the  intercourse  with 
others  out  of  the  school  have  given  them. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  sought, — 1st.  By  District 
Committees,  in  exercising  great  care  and  prudence  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers.  2d.  By  the  School  Examiners,  in  fairly 
and  thoroughly  examining  candidates,  and  giving  certificates 
only  to  such  as  are  found  well  qualified.  3d.  By  encouraging 
earnest  young  men  and  women  who  possess  the  requisite  natu- 
ral gifts  and  literary  attainments  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  science  and 
art  of  education,  and  to  prepare  themselves  well  for  the  work 
of  teaching  before  attempting  it. 

Another  evil  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Less  than 
one  half  the  schools  of  the  State  employ  the  same  teachers 
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through  the  whole  year.  The  changes  are  most  frequent  and 
regular  in  agricultural  districts,  where  male  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  winter  and  female  teachers  in  summer.  In  some 
districts  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  may  demand  this  change,  but  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances a  competent  teacher  of  either  sex  would  accomplish 
much  more  by  retaining  the  same  school  through  the  year. 
Forty  six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  in  winter,  and 
eighty-eight  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  summer,  are  women, 
and  yet  a  majority  of  the  schools  which  have  been  broken  up 
the  past  year  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers, 
were  taught  by  men. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  woman  properly 
qualified,  can  manage  and  instruct  most  of  the  ordinary  mixed 
schools  in  summer  or  winter  as  well  as  the  meu  usually  em- 
ployed. During  the  past  winter,  several  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  graded  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  charge 
of  young  women  from  necessity, — so  great  was  the  scarcity  of 
competent  male  teachers.  In  almost  every  instance,  these 
schools  have  been  successfully  conducted,  and,  in  some  cases, 
assurance  has  been  given  that  they  were  never  better  managed 
or  taught  than  the  last  winter.  The  graded  schools  in  cities 
and  villages,  and  the  high  schools  of  towns,  should  have  a  male 
principal  the  whole  year.  But  while  the  higher  department 
of  these  schools  requires  a  man  well  educated,  a  good  disci- 
plinarian, and  a  skillful  teacher,  the  lower  departments  may 
usually  be  as  well  or  better  taught  by  young  women.  In  many 
of  the  large  mixed  schools  in  agricultural  districts,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  men  of  tact  and  ability  be  employed,  but  if,  instead 
of  second  and  third  rate  male  teachers  employed  in  many  of 
our  smaller  schools,  well  educated  and  experienced  young 
women  were  appointed  to  the  same  places,  the  schools  would 
be  better  taught,  at  much  less  expense.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  the  State, — some  who  have  taught  the  same 
school  for  five,  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  have  established  a, 
name  and  character  for  skill  in  government,  and  success  in 
training  and  educating,  which  secure  for  them  the  confidence 
of  an  intelligent  community.    These  should  be  retained  as  long 
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year  to  the  number.  Then  statements  like  the  following,  from 
the  reports  of  School  Visitors,  would  not  be  found  in  the  an- 
nual documents : 

Blooktikld. — "  Teachers  are  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  their  work,  either  in  lit- 
erary attainments  or  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching.  Though  much  has 
been  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  it  is  quite  evident  that  much  more 
may  be  done.  In  these  war  times  great  demand  is  made  for  cheap  teachers,  and 
when  certificates  are  denied  to  such  by  the  School  Visitors,  both  teachers  and 
parents  cry  out '  injustice,'  and  are  unsparing  in  their  epithets  of  condemnation.'* 

Lebanon. — "  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress,  is  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  Our  teachers  do  not  make  teaching  their  profession,  but  turn  aside  to 
it  as  an  occasional  employment,  and  seldom  teach  more  than  one  term  in  the 
same  place.  The  efforts  of  teachers  and  scholars  are  to  a  great  extent  broken  and 
desultory." 

Mansfield. — "The  principal  defect  in  our  summer  and  winter  schools  has  been  a 
want  of  energy  and  decision, — and  as  a  consequence,  a  failure  in  government.  A 
capacity  to  govern  discreetly  is  a  qualification  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  pa- 
rents generally t — nor  by  many  of  our  teachers.  The  requisite  literary  attainments 
for  teaching  a  Common  School  may  be  easily  acquired,  and  this  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  main  thing,  if  not  as  all-sufficient,  whereas  the  grand  desideratum  with 
the  candidate  for  teaching  should  be,  '  Have  I  the  capacity  to  govern  as  well  as 
teach  ? '  Until  this  is  made  a  matter  of  parmount  importance  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents as  well  as  teachers,  many  of  our  schools  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  failure  or 
little  else  than  a  nuisance.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Committees  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  hire  teachers,  should  not  be  more  discriminating,  and  still  more  so 
that  parents  should  be  so  well  satisfied  with  schools  rendered  worse  than  useless 
for  want  of  wholesome  discipline." 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  Institute  has  been  held  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  the  past  year. 

That  for  New  London  county  was  held  at  East  Lyme  during 
the  week  commencing  April  29th.  This  town  is  in  nearly  one 
corner  of  the  county,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  several 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  yet  nearly  sixty  teachers  assem- 
bled for  instruction.  The  evening  lectures  were  well  attended 
by  the  citizens.  The  various  day  exercises  and  lessons  were 
intended  especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  in  our  sum- 
mer schools.    They  were  mostly  given  by  Eev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
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State  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
Charles  Northend,  Esq.  The  long  experience  of  both  these 
gentlemen  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  particularly  in  the 
special  field  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  with  their  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  schools,  enabled  them  to  introduce  just 
those  subjects  and  methods  which  were  most  important  for  the 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  presence  of  Hon.  W.  Williams  of 
Norwich,  and  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven  of  New  London,  on  one 
day  of  the  session,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  exercises,  and 
encouragement  to  the  teachers. 

The  Institute  for  Hartford  County  was  held  at  New  Britain 
early  in  May.  The  exercises  at  this  session  were  somewhat 
more  varied  and  extended  than  at  the  preceding  Institute.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  was 
given  by  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  and 
another  course  on  the  use  of  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Ap- 
paratus, and  the  principles  of  Chemistry,  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Sprague  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  lectures,  given  by  gentlemen  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  subjects  which  they  presented,  were  eminently  useful. 
They  were  full  of  important  suggestions,  and  were  practical  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  there  was  not  a  still  larger  number  of  teachers  present 
to  be  instructed.  Lectures  were  also  given,  during  the  session, 
by  Eev.  F.  T.  Russell,  Professors  Buckham  and  Ripley  of  the 
Normal  School,  C.  Northend,  Esq.,  and  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. Illustrative  methods  of  object  teaching  were  given  by 
Miss  A.  P.  Funnell  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  new  feature 
in  the  Institutes,  but  the  success  of  the  effort  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  extra  expense  of  securing  the  services  of  this 
accomplished  teacher.  In  the  presence  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred teachers,  Miss  Funnell  took  classes  of  children,  from  five 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  a  very  happy  manner  illustrated 
the  methods  of  object  teaching  pursued  in  the  schools  of  Os- 
wego, and  demonstrated  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  present 
that  these  methods  in  the  hands  of  skillful  teachers  would 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  in  elementary  schools. 

The  Institute  for  Windham   County  was  held  at  Chaplin, 
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commencing  September  15th.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Northend,  assisted  by  Professor  Ripley,  Rev.  F.  T. 
Russell,  and  Rev.  L.  Burleigh.  An  evening  address  was  also 
given  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The  presence  for  a  part  of 
the  time  of  Dr.  Lewis  Williams  of  Pomfret — a  Trustee  of  the 
State  Normal  School — and  the  kind  words  of  counsel  from  his 
lips,  cheered  many  a  teacher.  Though  the  place  of  meeting 
was  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  county,  the  Institute 
was  attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  teachers,  showing  that 
the  educational  interest  which  has  characterized  Windham 
County  in  the  past,  still  exists,  and  that  her  teachers  are  still 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
State,  to  become  better  fitted  for  their  work. 

The  New  Haven  County  Institute  was  held  at  Wallingford 
the  last  week  in  September.  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop  of  Mass., 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  Professor 
Buckham  and  Mr.  Northend  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  Mr.  Beebe 
and  Professor  Bail  of  New  Haven,  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
The  attendance  at  this  Institute  was  not  large,  (about  sixty),  but 
many  of  those  present  were  experienced  teachers,  who  respond- 
ed promptly  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  materially  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 

The  Institute  for  Middlesex  County  was  opened  at  West- 
brook,  Sept.  29th.  The  week  of  this  Institute  proved  a  very 
stormy  one,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  was  comparatively 
small — thirty -three — but  a  very  good  class.  The  local  interest 
manifested,  and  the  prompt  attendance  of  citizens  at  many  of 
the  day  sessions  and  every  evening,  in  darkness  and  storm,  de- 
monstrated that  the  efforts  here  were  not  without  an  adequate 
benefit. 

The  day  exercises  were  mostly  conducted  by  Messrs.  North- 
rop and  Northend.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Field  of  New  London  and 
the  State  Superintendent  each  gave  an  evening  lecture. 

In  Litchfield  County,  the  Institute  was  held  at  West  Corn- 
wall, commencing  October  20th.  The  Superintendent,  aided 
by  Mr.  Northend  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Russell  and  Beebe,  con- 
ducted the  day  exercises,  and  each  gave  an  evening  lecture. 
An  evening  lecture  was  also  given  by  Hon.   S.  W.  Gold  of 
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West  Cornwall.  S.  W.  Ensign,  Esq.,  an  experienced  teacher 
from  Morris,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Powell  of  Cornwall,  gave,  each,  a 
lesson  in  one  of  the  day  sessions,  and  thus  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion. 

On  one  afternoon,  the  School  Visitors  of  Litchfield  County 
held  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  and  listened 
to  Reports  from  Committees  appointed  the  previous  year,  on 
the  following  subjects : 

The  examination  of  Teachers, 

The  selection  of  Text-Books, 

The  present  Condition  of  Schools, 

The  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Visitors,. 

The  Qualification  and  Compensation  of  Teachers, 

The  Duties  of  Parents. 

These  reports  and  the  discussions  attending  the  same,  gave 
additional  variety  and  interest  to  the  exercises  of  the  week. 

In  Tolland  County,  the  Institute  was  held  part  of  the  term 
at  Union,  and  the  remainder  at  Staffbrdville.  At  Union  the 
Town  Hall,  in  which  the  sessions  were  held,  was  crowded  each 
evening,  and  well  filled  at  the  day  sessions.  About  sixty  teach- 
ers were  present.  Through  the  kind  effoits  of  Mr.  Co.rbin  and 
others  of  Mashapaug,  a  conveyance  was  provided  for  about 
twenty  teachers,  who  were  accommodated  with  board  in  this 
village,  and  went  to  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  each  day  and 
evening. 

The  sessions  at  Staffordville  were  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
November,  immediately  succeeding  the  sessions  at  Union. 
Owing  to  a  very  severe  snow  storm,  the  number  in  attendance 
was  not  very  large,  but  an  excellent  spirit  prevailed  on  the 
part  of  those  present,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

The  Fairfield  County  Institute  was  held  at  Eidgefield  from 
the  10th  to  the  14th  November.  About  sixty  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  evening  lectures  was  very 
good,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather. 

The  exercises  at  this  Institute,  as  also  at  those  in  Tolland 
County,  were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Messrs.  Northend 
and  Beebe,  who  gave  interest  and  variety  to  the  exercises, 
and  by  many  valuable  suggestions  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
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assigned,  led  teachers  to  think  more  deeply  upon  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  At  the  Institute  in  Ridgefield, 
Professor  Mark  Bailey  of  Tale  College,  gave  lessons  in  read- 
ing to  very  great  acceptance.  The  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  gave  a  lecture  or  day  exercises  at  each  of  these 
Institutes. 

Five  of  the  Institutes  were  held  in  towns  in  which  no  simi- 
lar meetings  had  ever  been  held  before.  Though  some  of  these 
towns  were  sparsely  populated,  and  appeared  to  be  wanting  in 
those  conditions  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
make  a  Teachers9  Institute  successful,  the  attendance  of  teach- 
ers and  the  interest  manifested  by  citizens  fully  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  good  policy  to  hold  a  portion  of  these  annual  meet- 
ings in  towns  not  previously  visited.  In  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, there  are  many  teachers  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Normal  School,  and  who  seldom  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  an  educational  lecture,'  bat  who  are  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  Teachers'  Institute 
convenient  of  access.  These  teachers  are  less  constantly  em- 
ployed than  those  who  teach  in  cities  and  villages.  But  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers  in  agricultural  districts,  and  the 
inexperience  of  many  employed  in  the  schools  of  these  dis- 
tricts, are  important  reasons  for  holding  the  Institutes  where 
this  class  of  teachers  can  be  most  benefited. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  citizens  of  the  agricultural 
towns  are  as  ready  to  attend  the  exercises,  and  cooperate  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institutes,  as  any  in  the  State. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  Institutes,  one  hundred  and 
forty-6ix  have  been  held  in  one  hundred  and  seven  different 
places,  and  in  one  hundred  different  towns.  Their  influence 
has  been  favorable  on  the  schools  of  the  State,  both  by  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  teachers,  in  securing  better  methods  of  teaching 
and  better  plans  of  organization,  and  also  by  the  increased  in- 
terest awakened,  and  the  information  disseminated  on  matters 
pertaining  to  education,  in  the  different  places  in  which  the 
Institutes  have  been  held. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  Institutes  for  the  past  year : 
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■OHMAXT  Or  TUGUm'  INSTTTCTIS  FOE  1662. 


Counties. 

Held  at. 

Time. 

No.  of  Teacher*, 

Nnw  London, 

Ernst  Lyme, 

April  28, 

58 

Hartford, 

New  Britain, 

May  6, 

160 

Windham, 

Chaplin, 

Sept  15, 

118 

New  Haven, 

Walliogford, 

"    22, 

67 

Middlesex, 

Westbrook, 

"    29, 

83 

Litchfield, 

West  Cornwall, 

Oct  20, 

98  ' 

Tolland, 

Union, 

Nov.  8, ) 

«c 

Staffordville, 

89 

Fairfield, 

Ridgefield, 

"  10, 

52 

66* 

The  School  Visitors  and  others  who  contributed  in  many 
ways  to  the  interest  of  the  Institutes  ;  the  various  Committees 
who  made  the  local  arrangements,  and  the  citizens  who  gener- 
ously accommodated  the  members  in  attendance,  have  the 
thanks  of  the  Superintendent,  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  conducting  these  meetings. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  some  opposition 
was  manifested  to  the  Normal  School,  and  the  usual  appropri- 
ation, though  twice  voted  by  the  Senate,  was  refused  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the  continuance  of  this  institu- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  present  General  As- 
sembly, I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  present  to  this  body  the 
following  facts  in  relation  to  Normal  Schools : 

The  first  State  Normal  Schools  in  this  country  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  school  teachers,  were  instituted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  four  of  these  schools. 

The  oldest  was  established  at  Lexington,  and  was  opened  in 
July,  1839,  with  three  students.  It  is  now  at  Framingham. 
The  second  school  was  opened  in  September,  1839 ;  the  third 
in  September,  1840 ;  and  the  fourth  in  September,  1854.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  educated  in  these  schools  to  1861,  in- 
clusive, was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

These  schools  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 

of  Education,  who  annually  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  report 
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in  regard  to  them.  This  Board,  in  their  report  for  1859,  say : 
"  These  institutions,  occupying,  as  never  before,  the  attention 
of  the  State,  are  sustaining  the  reputation  they  have  previously 
earned,  and  exhibiting  increased  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  through  whose  influence  they  were  founded,  and  of  the 
liberality  by  which  they  have  been  sustained  and  encouraged. 
No  appropriation  of  the  State  returns  a  larger  dividend  of  real 
efficient  wealth,  nor  accomplishes  more  successfully  the  object 
for  which  it  was  made."  In  1862,  they  say :  "  The  Normal 
Schools  always  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  Through  their  agency,  more  than  by  any  other  means, 
the  Board  is  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  common 
schools." 

The  State  Normal  School  of  New  York  was  established  in 
1844.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  is 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one.  This  school  was 
established  after  the  State  had  for  sixteen  years  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  teachers  in  the  principal  academies  of 
the  State,  and  had  made  large  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 
The  school  was  first  established  for  five  years  as  an  experiment; 
it  was  then  permanently  established,  and  has  ever  been  sup- 
ported by  liberal  appropriations. 

Connecticut  was  the  third  State  in  the  Union  to  introduce 
the  Normal  School  as  an  instrumentality  in  its  Common  School 
system.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  school  in  1850,  State 
Normal  Schools  have  been  established  in  Khode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Maine,  and  California. 

The  Hon.  R.  S.  Field  of  New  Jersey,  Trustee  of  the  Normal 
School,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1860,  says,  the  State, 
by  "  that  single  act "  of  establishing  the  Normal  School,  "  did 
more  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  New  Jersey,  than 
had  ever  been  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  who  had 
gone  before  them.  They  saw,  that  without  good  teachers,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  have  good  schools,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  persons  competent  to  teach, 
was  by  educating  them  for  it,  by  training  them  to  it 
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And  now  look  at  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  in  New 
Jersey  at  this  time,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  when  the 
act  went  into  operation.  An  entire  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  them.  New  life  has  heen  infused  into  the 
whole  system." 

The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  in  his  last  report  as  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  says : — "These 
institutions  (the  Normal  Schools)  are  again  cordially  and  ur- 
gently commended  to  the  favor  of  the  Legislature.  They  are 
rendering  service  to  the  public  of  an  incalculable  value,  and  a 
portion  of  the  means  of  the  public  cannot  possibly  be  invested 
in  any  manner  that  will  be  more  productive  of  good  to  the 
cause  of  general  intelligence." 

Similar  testimony  in  abundance  might  be  produced  from  the 
published  reports  of  educators  in  nearly  every  State  where 
Normal  Schools  have  been  established. 

Normal  Schools  are  also  supported  by  the  principal  cities,  as 
Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
&c,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  All  of 
these  cities  have  excellent  High  Schools,  but  they  are  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Wm.  H.  Wells, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  in  his  report  for 
the  present  year,  says: — "Careful  observation  of  the  two 
classes,  (teachers  from  the  classical  and  general  departments, 
and  from  the  Normal),  demonstrates  very  fully  that  a  course 
of  two  years  in  the  Normal  department  is  worth  more,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching,  than  a  course  of  four 
years  in  either  of  the  other  departments." 

There  are  several  Normal  Schools  in  the  British  Provinces. 
Every  country  in  Europe  which  has  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, has  its  Normal  Schools.  No  State  Normal  School,  prop- 
erly organized,  has  been  discontinued  in  this  country,  unless 
it  be  in  some  one  of  the  seceding  States.  The  question  of  the 
discontinuance  of  these  schools  has  arisen  in  two  or  three 
States,  on  petitions  from  some  of  the  citizens ;  but  in  every 
instance,  committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  necessity 
and  usefulness,  have  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  their 
continuance,  and  the  Legislatures  of  these  States  have  voted 
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the  necessary  appropriations.  It  has  been  well  said  by  another, 
that  "Normal  Schools  are  preeminently  schools  of  the  people. 
To  maintain  a  Normal  School  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
every  citizen.  Every  poor  man  who  has  a  child  to  educate  is, 
by  the  influence  of  such  a  school,  to  see  that  child  raised  more 
nearly  to  an  equality  in  culture  and  intelligence  with  that  of 
his  wealthy  neighbor.  Its  natural  effect  is,  by  improving  the 
qualifications  of  public  school  teachers,  to  make  these  schools 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  thus  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  child  as  thorough  and  useful  an  education  as  the  weal- 
thiest can  purchase  for  money. 

The  Connecticut  Normal  School  has  had  pupils  in  attendance 
from  every  town  in  the  State.  The  larger  proportion  of  its 
pupils  are  young  ladies,  who  must  be  educated  for  teaching  at 
the  Normal  School,  or  be  without  that  preparation  which  this 
institution  gives.  The  whole  number  educated  at  the  School 
since  it  was  opened  in  1850,  is  two  thousand  and  thirty-five. 

The  applications  for  teachers  from  this  institution  have  never 
been  more  numerous  or  urgent  than  for  the  last  eight  months. 
These  applications  have  been  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
from  every  grade  of  school.  More  than  fifty  teachers  have 
been  sent  from  the  Normal  School  to  different  schools,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year,  and  more  than 
five  hundred  graduates  and  undergraduates  have  been  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  the  past  year. 

The  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  School  will  be  more 
fully  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  last  reports  of  the  School 
Visitors  to  this  department,  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  statements 
voluntarily  offered  by  this  class  of  school  officers,  and  afford 
some  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  on  the 
schools  of  the  State : 

BaiflTOL. — "  Our  best  schools  have  been  those  taught  by  teachers  who  hare  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  Normal  School,  or  others  which  may  be  considered 
.as  equivalent.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  result,  there  is  found  in  a  majority  of 
districts  a  decided  reluctance  to  employ  competent  teachers, — favoritism  or  cheap- 
ness being  the  first  and  about  the  only  points  considered  in  engaging  teachers  in 
many  instances." 
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Brookjtrld. — "  During  the  past  year  our  schools  have  been  better  taught  than 
previously,  chiefly  because  the  teachers  have  been  better.  We  have  had  three 
teachers  educated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  result  in  the  schools  they 
have  taught,  shows  the  benefits  derived  from  that  school.  In  almost  all  things 
they  have  shown  their  superiority  in  teaching  over  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  that  institution." 

Cornwall.—"  The  school  in  the  Fifth  or  "  Cream  Hill "  District,  taughtby  Miss 

— ,  a  Normal  teacher,  was  the  most  successfully  taught  and  managed 

school  I  have  ever  visited.  This  district  has  the  two  thousand  dollar  school- 
house,  and  the  people  think  it  is  not  a  bit  too  good  for  such  a  school.  The  visits 
from  parents  and  others  have  been  numerous,  and  on  examination  day  some  four 
hundred  were  present,  and,  in  the  language  of  Goldsmith, — 

'  Still  they  gated,  and  •till  the  wonder  grew, 
That  iuch  small  heads  could  carry  all  they  knew.' 

"  Send  us  more  of  those  natural  teachers,  and  we  will  give  a  better  account  of 
ourselves  in  our  reports." 

Canterbury. — "  The  best  teacher  in  town  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  He  has  no  equal  in  the  District  Schools  of  the  County,  and  but  few,  if 
any,  in  the  State.  Four  among  the  best  of  our  winter  schools,  and  two  of  the 
teachers  of  the  summer  schools,  were  trained  by  him,  and  several  of  his  pupils 
have  taught  in  other  towns  with  success.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  in  this  town 
for  four  years,  justifies  the  belief  that  if  each  school  in  the  State  could  have  such 
a  teacher  for  a  series  of  years,  and  all  the  children  come  under  their  influence, 
the  reform  would  be  most  gratifying,  if  not  complete.  The  Normal  School  is  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  supply  such  teachers,  and  is  every  year  adding  to  their 
number.  It  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  in  various 
ways  helps  on  the  cause  of  education.  As  an  efficient  means  of  good  to  the  State, 
it  should  be  well  sustained." 

Scotland. — "  In  District  No.  4,  the  school  was  kept  both  terms  by  a  Miss , 

who  had  previously  taught  in  that  district; — a  teacher  of  uncommon  tact 
and  energy,  who  devoted  her  whole  soul  to  her  work.  The  school  excelled  in 
every  branch  taught  in  it,  from  the  A,  B,  C  to  Greenleaf  s  X,  Y,  Z.  The  teach- 
er*8  very  respectable  literary  qualifications  were  highly  seasoned  with  common 
sense.    She  had  attended  a  Normal  School." 

Woodbury. — ••  Our  teachers,  on  the  whole,  have  been  earnest,  persevering,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  •  Hence  the  progress  of  our  schools  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years.  Yet  to  attain  that  degree  of 
progress  which  the  Board  desire  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  we  must  have  teach- 
ers of  a  higher  grade,  such  as  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  school  books,  but 
such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  '  men  and  things/  and  have  been  trained  especially 
for  the  position  they  assume.  From  close  observation  for  years,  we  find  our  most 
successful  teachers  have  been  those  who  have  received  instruction  at  the  Normal 
School/* 
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OTBER  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Reform  School  has  been  prosperous  in  its  opera- 
tions the  past  year.  With  a  large  number  of  boys  in  attend- 
ance, its  Trustees  and  Superintendent  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing its  opportunities  for  good.  The  school  exercises  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  class  who  are  the  inmates  of 
such  an  institution.  The  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  branches  of  a  common  business  education,  is  well 
calculated  to  prepare  those  who  leave  the  institution  better  to 
maintain  themselves  and  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  position  to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 

The  School  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville,  is  quietly  operating 
on  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  that  cannot  well  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  These  individuals  have  a  special 
claim  on  society,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  require  that  all 
possible  influences  should  be  thrown  around  them  for  good. 
The  patient,  skillful  management  of  the  Superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  have  resulted  in  much  good  to  those  who  have 
been  members  of  this  School. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Seventy  orders  have  been  drawn  for  money  for  school  libra- 
ries, in  as  many  different  districts  the  past  year.  Of  these 
twenty-six  were  for  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars  each ; 
nine  were  for  the  second,  eleven  for  the  third,  seven  for  the 
fourth,  seven  for  the  fifth,  eight  for  the  sixth,  and  two  for  the 
seventh  installments,  each  five  dollars,  for  districts  which  had 
previously  received  other  installments. 

The  frst  installment  of  library  money  has  been  paid  to  the 
following  districUy  between  March  31, 1862,  and  March  31, 
1863. 

Brookfield,  East  Iron  Works. 
Berlin,  No.  9,  (or  South  East). 
Chaplin,  No.  1. 
Cornwall,  No.  5. 
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Dabien,  Center. 
East  Gbanby,  No.  5. 
Fabmington,  "West  Plains,  Middle. 
Habtford,  Sonth,  North  East 
Litchfield,  Milton  Center,  No.  15. 
Mebiden,  West. 
Monboe,  East  Tillage. 

RlDGEFIELD,  No.  10. 

Salisbury,  No.  14. 

Union,  No.  4. 

Wallingfobd,  Nos.  1,  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10. 

Districts  which  Jwoe  received  the  Second  Installment. 

Cantebbuby,  No.  12. 
Danbuby,  Middle  Center. 
Habtfobd,  West  Middle. 
Plainfield,  No.  1,  (Middle.)      t 

SotJTHINGTON,   No.  4. 

Stonington,  No.  9. 
Union,  No.  4. 
Wallingfobd,  No.  2. 
Watebtown,  Polk. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Third  Installment. 

Chester,  South. 

Cbomwell,  North  West. 

Debby,  No.  4. 

East  Windsob,  No.  10. 

Madison,  No.  3. 

Meriden,  Prattsville. 

Morris,  No.  3. 

New  Haven,  City. 

New  Hartford,  Town  Hill. 

North  Haven,  No,  2. 

SOUTHINGTON,  No.  4. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Fowrth  Installment. 
East  Haven,  South. 
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Madison,  East  River. 
Middletown,  Middlefield,  South. 
New  Britain,  No.  4. 
New  Milford,  No.  9. 
Watebbory,  Center. 

WINCHESTER,  No.  5. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Fifth  Installment. 

Bridgeport,  Barnum,  Golden  Hill. 
Hamden,  No.  8. 
New  Britain,  Center. 
New  Hartford,  North-End. 
New  London,  No.  2. 
Suffield,  South  East. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Sixth  Installment 

Hamden,  No.  8. 
Hartland,  West  Center. 
New  Haven,  Fair  Haven. 
New  Milford,  No.  1. 
New  London,  No.  3. 
North  Haven,  No.  6. 
Suffield,  South  East. 
Waterbury,  Saw  Mill  Plains. 

Districts  which  have  received  the  Seventh  Installment. 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 
Madison,  No.  4. 

The  distribution  of  library  money  depends  very  much  upon 
the  action  of  district  committees  and  teachers,  or  upon  some 
members  of  the  district,  specially  interested  in  the  progress  of 
education.  In  districts  where  this  interest  has  resulted  in  rais- 
ing* by  taxation  or  subscription,  the  amount  necessary  to  re- 
ceive the  appropriation  from  the  State,  each  year,  the  schools 
are  now  provided  with  valuable  circulating  libraries,  or  with 
reference  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  which  are  invaluable  not 
only  in  their  direct  influence  in  term  time  as  helps  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  work  of  the  teacher,  but  also  in  forming  habits  for  read- 
ing and  investigation  which  will  affect  all  the  future  of  the 
scholar. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  libe- 
rality of  Moses  T.  Beach,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Beach  has  annually  placed  several  hundred  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  to  be  distributed 
in  books  and  other  presents  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
as  rewards  for  punctual  and  regular  attendance,  for  correct 
spelling,  and  for  proficiency  in  other  studies.  The  past  year, 
in  addition  to  his  usual  liberality  in  this  respect,  he  has  also 
contributed  sufficient  to  enable  each  school  district  in  Walling- 
ford to  receive  the  amount  appropriated  from  the  State,  and 
the  whole  sum  has  been  judiciously  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books  of  permanent  value  for  school  libraries.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  libraries  was  already  manifest  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  schools. 

CONNECTICUT  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

While  the  increased  price  of  paper  and  the  influence  of  the 
national  troubles  have  caused  the  suspension  of  some  educa- 
tional journals,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  State 
Journal  is  still  published  and  doing  good  service  in  the  cause 
of  education.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  it  was  first 
started  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  For  two  years  the  "  School 
Manual "  was  issued  in  its  stead,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 
neither  were  published.  The  Journal  has  now  entered  upon 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  new  series.  The  influence  of  a  good 
educational  periodical  is  great,  and  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
one  in  this  State  has  been  felt  by  those  who  have  best  known 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools.  It  is  important  that 
information  upon  educational  subjects  should  be  diffused,  that 
parents  and  citizens  in  one  portion  of  the  State  may  know 
what  is  being  done  in  other  sections.  There  are  improvements 
in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ments for  schools  which  are  communicated  through  the  Journal 
to  all  its  readers.  Teachers  especially  need  such  a  periodical, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
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the  teachers  of  the  State  do  not  subscribe  for  one  and  read  it 
The  Journal  is  made  the  medinm  by  which  the  Superintendent 
communicates  with  School  Visitors  and  District  Committees. 
The  school  laws  of  each  General  Assembly  are  also  published 
in  its  pages.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  have  the  general 
charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Journal.  It  should  be  libe- 
rally supported  by  teachers  for  their  own  sake ;  and  if  it  were 
taken  and  read  by  every  parent  in  the  State,  higher  and  more 
correct  views  of  the  aim  and  province  of  Common  Schools 
would  be  entertained  in  every  school  district. 

GENERAL  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  believed  that  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State  the 
duties  of  School  Visitors  have  been  faithfully  performed. 
Teachers  have  been  examined  and  have  received  certificates 
on  evidence  of  proper  qualifications,  and  the  schools  have  gen- 
erally been  visited  according  to  law.  There  have  been  a  few 
failures  from  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  office  of  Act- 
ing School  Visitor  and  that  of  District  Committee  had  been 
suddedly  left  vacant  by  the  absence  of  persons  in  the  army. 
The  condition  of  Common  Schools  depends  very  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  School  Visitors  perform  their  duties.  If 
the  Board  is  composed  of  men  of  intelligence,  who  have  an 
active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  exercise  due 
vigilance  in  their  supervision,  the  influence  of  the  visitors  will 
soon  be  seen  and  felt  on  all  the  educational  interests  of  a  town ; 
but  if  the  School  Visitors  are  negligent  or  backward  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  the  schools  will,  almost  invariably,  de- 
teriorate in  character  and  efficiency. 

The  laws  relating  to  education  provide  for  the  appropriation 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  annually,  for 
the  benefit  of  Common  Schools.  Towns  and  districts  are  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  the  public  money  upon  complying  with 
certain  conditions,  and  the  expenditure  of  school  money  is  also 
regulated  by  provisions  which  it  is  the  duty  of  School  Visitors 
to  see  enforced.  Every  School  district,  before  receiving  any 
money  from  the  State,  is  required  to  have  a  school-house  and 
out-buildings  pertaining  thereto,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
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the  Board  of  School  Visitors.  Tho  judicious  enforcement  of 
this  requirement  has  secured  proper  school  buildings  in  nearly 
all  the  districts  of  the  State.  Whenever  a  district  shall  have 
voted  to  erect  a  new  school-house,  the  law  provides  that  "  the 
same  shall  be  built  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors."  The  enforcement  of  this  provision 
has  secured  more  convenient  and  better  school-houses  at  less 
cost  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  plan  had  been  left 
to  the  fancy  of  the  builder.  In  some  States,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  structures  which  are  inconvenient 
and  entirely  unsuitable  for  schools. 

Another  duty  of  School  Visitors  is  that  of  examining  teach- 
ers. The  law  establishes  the  minimum  of  qualifications  with- 
out which,  no  person  can  legally  teach  in  a  school  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  but  it  leaves  for  the  School 
Visitors  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  the  can- 
didate possesses  these  qualifications,  and  such  others  as  will  ren- 
der him  fit  to  teach  successfully.  It  is  often  a  delicate  and  per- 
plexing matter  for  a  School  Visitor  to  decide  whether  a  certifi- 
cate shall  be  given  to  one  whose  moral  character  is  unexcep- 
tionable, but  who  appears  deficient  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired. Peculiar  religious,  political  or  social  relations  often 
make  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  unpleasant,  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  permitting  an  incompetent  person  to  take  charge  of  a 
school,  even  for  a  single  term,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  believed 
few  efficient  School  Visitors  will  long  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued. 

This  part  of  the  duties  of  School  Visitors  would  be  render- 
ed much  pleasanter  if  district  Committees  were  more  particu- 
lar to  employ  no  teacher  except  such  as  are  supposed  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications. 

The  cases  of  neglect  to  visit  the  schools  as  required  by  law 
are  very  rare,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  School  Visitors  "  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  studies,  books,  clas- 
sification and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  the  town." 

In  several  towns  the  School  Visitors  have  adopted  rules  and 
regulations,  and  published  the  same.    These  serve  as  impor- 
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guardians  in  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and 
the  School  Visitors  in  the  improvement  of  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Acting  School  Visitors  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  the  condition  of 
Common  Schools,  and  of  all  the  important  facts  concerning 
the  same.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement  in  the  general  character  and  in  the  exactness  of  de- 
tail in  these  reports.  Last  year,  from  a  majority  of  towns,  re- 
ports were  full  and  complete,  and  they  were  forwarded  from 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  towns  in  due  time.  Bat  the 
visitors  of  a  few  towns  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  fail  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 
The  law  is  explicit  that  no  town  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its 
share  of  the  public  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  un- 
less this  report  shall  have  been  made. 

Much  complaint  is  made  in  some  places  of  the  neglect  of 
District  Committees.  There  are  various  duties  imposed  upon 
this  class  of  officers,  a  failure  to  perform  which,  entails  incon- 
venience to  the  members  of  the  district  and  disaster  to  the 
school,  but  a  failure  to  make  the  annual  report,  as  required  by 
law,  deprives  the  district  of  the  right  "  to  receive  its  share  of 
the  public  money  from  the  State  Treasury."  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  in  cases  were  the  District  Committee  fails  to  make  out 
the  report  as  prescribed  and  within  the  time  limited  by  law, 
that  power  be  given  to  the  Clerk,  or  to  one  of  the  School  Vis- 
itors, to  make  out  the  same. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  General  Assembly,  May  session,  1856,  repealed  all  pub- 
lic acts  relating  to  the  subject  of  education,  except  such  as  re- 
ferred to  Colleges,  the  State  Normal  School  and  the  School 
Fund.  The  new  law  passed  at  that  session  embraced  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  old  laws,  but  it  abolished  school  societies 
and  changed  the  local  administration  and  superintendence  of 
schools  to  towns.  It  also  made  new  provision  for  the  payment 
of  annual  school  expenses  over  and  above  the  amount  of  State 
and  town  appropriations. 
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The  school  laws  passed  in  1856  were  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  each  school  district  in  the 
State.  From  some  cause  many  districts  failed  to  get  a  copy, 
or  after  receiving  one,  it  was  soon  lost.  A  number  of  questions 
arose  as  to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
number  of  inquiries  addressed  to  this  department  were  so  great 
that  the  answers  to  the  same  required  the  writing  of  more  than 
a  thousand  letters  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  laws.  Very  little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
laws  in  1857.  With  the  exception  of  the  validating  act,  the 
only  important  act  was  one  giving  districts  power  to  take  land 
for  certain  school  purposes.  The  act,  chap.  IV,  sec.  13,  re- 
vision of  1856,  relating  to  rate  bills  or  providing  means  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  over  and  above  the  money  received  from 
town  and  State  appropriations  was  amended  in  1858,  in  1859, 
1860,  1861,  and  1862.  It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  law  of  1856,  and  of  the  Legislature  which  pass- 
ed it,  to  provide  for  two  things ;  first,  for  a  gradual  adoption 
of  the  plan  of  free  schools,  and  second,  that  the  operation  of  the 
laws  should  not  induce  irregular  attendance,  or  be  a  premium 
on  the  same.  By  act  of  1856,  any  school  district  might  fix, 
or  authorize  its  district  Committee  to  fix,  a  rate  of  tuition,  pro- 
vided that  said  rate  should  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  scholar 
for  any  term  of  twelve  weeks,  except  in  graded  schools  where 
the  rate  for  higher  grades  might  be  two  dollars  per  scholar  for 
the  same  time.  Districts,  or  district  Committees  were  author- 
ized to  exempt  therefrom  all  persons  whom  they  considered 
unable  to  pay  the  same.  Under  this  law,  quite  a  number  of 
districts  laid  a  small  tuition  fee,  raising  the  greater  portion  of 
the  amount  required  to  meet  deficiencies  by  a  tax  on  property. 
The  number  of  districts  which  assessed  a  rate  bill  decreased 
from  nine  hundred  and  ninety  in  1856,  to  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  in  1857,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  In  1858 
the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  require  the  abatement  of  tuition 
to  be  paid  from  the  town  treasury,  but  required  the  rate  to  be 
established  before  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  school,  and 
the  following  year  there  were  but  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
districts  in  the  State  that  collected  tuition  of  resident  pupils, 
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but  in  1859  the  proviso  requiring  the  rate  to  be  fixed  before 
the  commencement  of  a  term  was  repealed,  and  in  1860  there 
were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  districts  which  assessed 
a  rate  of  tuition. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
districts,  or  less  than  half,  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  rate  bills,  and  to  collect 
tuition  of  resident  pupils. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  sections  of  the  school  laws 
pertaining  to  this  subject  be  distinct,  explicit,  and  so  stated  as 
to  be  readily  comprehended.  And  when  thus  stated,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  remain  unaltered 
for  a  term  of  years,  that  Committees  and  districts  may  become 
acquainted  with  their  requirements.  More  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  more  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  this  part  of  the  law  than  any  other. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
will,  perhaps,  more  nearly  meet  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the 
State  than  any  other  which  has  been  on  the  statute  book. 

By  the  general  laws  of  1856,  the  powera  and  duties  of  school 
societies  wore  transferred  to  towns,  and  the  appointment  of 
School  Visitors,  and  the  general  arrangements  for  the  schools, 
were  made  by  towns.  Special  acts  continued  in  force  by  the 
laws  of  1856,  or  passed  since,  have  created  seven  independent 
districts,  each  with  a  Board  of  Education  entirely  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  towns.  Three 
of  these  districts  comprise,  respectively,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  of  New  Haven,  Middletown  and  "Waterbury ;  three  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  one  embraces 
that  part  of  the  village  of  Fair  Haven  which  lies  in  the  town 
of  New  Haven. 

The  locality  and  size  of  some  of  these  districts  have  seemed 
to  require  special  provisions  in  the  laws ;  but  if  the  practice 
were  to  be  continued  of  incorporating  a  number  of  districts 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
town  board,  the  object  endeavored  to  be  reached  by  bringing 
a  whole  town  under  the  same  supervision  would  seem  to  be 
frustrated. 
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The  laws  of  1856  required  that  all  the  schools  in  a  town 
should  be  visited  by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  or  by  "  the 
Acting  School  Visitor  or  Visitors."  The  faithful  execution  of 
this  law  brought  all  the  schools  of  a  town  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  same  men  as  visitors,  and  thus  enabled  those  who 
visited  the  schools  to  secure  uniformity  in  methods  and  regula- 
tions through  a  town,  and  also  to  make  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween different  schools  in  their  reports  to  the  town,  and  to  the 
State  Superintendent.  In  1860  and  1861,  the  laws  were  so 
amended  as  to  allow  the  Board  of  Visitors,  in  certain  cases,  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  for  a  portion  of  a  town. 

The  proper  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  Acting 
School  Visitors  has  been  deemed  by  the  General  Assembly  so 
important,  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  there  have  been  laws 
in  force  regulating  their  action.  In  many  matters  which  come 
before  them,  their  decision  is  final.  In  all  cases  where  it  has 
been  possible,  consistently  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
the  action  of  these  officers  has  been  sustained. 

In  cases  of  forfeiture  of  public  money  the  school  law  pro- 
vides for  an  application  to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
is  directed  to  examine  the  facts  of  each  case,  and  decide,  ac- 
cording to  its  equity,  on  the  right  of  the  applicants  to  receive 
the  money  so  forfeited.  In  compliance  with  this  provision  of 
the  laws  there  were  received,  examined  and  decided  upon 
thirty-eight  applications  in  1857,  thirty-four  in  1858,  forty- 
two  in  1859,  thirty-eight  in  1860,  twenty-eight  in  1861,  and 
sixteen  in  1862.  In  every  case  there  has  been  an  endeavor  to 
place  the  district  in  a  position  not  only  legally  to  receive  the 
public  money,  but  also  to  continue  and  sustain  its  school  in  a 
way  which  would  afford  the  highest  educational  privileges  to 
all  the  children  in  the  district. 

No  application  has  been  decided  upon  without  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  in  each  case,  as  the  law  provides.  In 
many  instances  this  examination  has  been  made  by  visiting  the 
town  or  district  which  had  forfeited  its  money.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  applications  has  been  annually  decreas- 
ing for  the  last  three  years.  The  number  of  districts  which 
have  failed  to  support  a  legal  school  has  also  correspondingly 
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diminished  in  the  same  time.  If  the  public  money  were 
always  granted  to  districts  upon  their  asking  for  the  same, 
without  requiring  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  which  the 
law  imposes,  the  public  treasury  would  be  robbed  of  sums 
which  are  due  to  those  districts  which  have  faithfully  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  as  a  still  greater  evil,  the 
schools  would  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  that  constant 
supervision  and  careful  scrutiny  which  the  law  requires.  Two 
or  three  cases  of  peculiar  character  are  reported  more  in 
detail. 

1st.  The  case  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Colchester,  and  the 
First  District  of  Salem. 

These  two  districts,  situated  in  two  different  towns,  have  one 
school-house  in  joint  possession,  which  is  so  located  as  to  be 
partly  in  each  district,  and  also  partly  in  each  of  the  two 
towns.  The  teacher  is  hired  by  the  committee  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  examined  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  town,  and 
the  school  is  visited  by  the  acting  School  Visitor  of  each  town, 
yet  there  is  but  one  school  kept  by  a  single  teacher,  as  is  usual 
in  small  districts. 

The  children  in  each  district  are  enumerated  in  the  town  in 
which  they  reside,  and  the  public  money  has  been  drawn  from 
the  State  treasury  the  same  as  if  a  legal  school  had  been  sup- 
ported for  at  least  six  months  in  each  district.  The  amonnt 
received  from  the  State  fund  being  less  than  thirty-five  dollars, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  the  income  from  the  town  de- 
posit fund  and  town  school  tax  of  each  town.  In  1861  there 
were  ten  children  enumerated  in  the  Colchester  district ;  the 
amount  received  from  the  State  fund  was  eleven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents ;  deficiency  made  up,  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  In  the  Salem  district  there  were  six  children  enume- 
rated ;  the  amount  from  the  State  fund  was  six  dollars  and 
ninety  cents,  and  deficiency  made  up,  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
ten  cents.  Thus  these  two  districts  received  from  the  town 
moneys  appropriated  for  schools,  fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  while  a  district  in  either  town  enumerating  the  same 
number  of  children,  and  supporting  a  school  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  would  have  received  but  sixteen  dollars  and 
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sixty  cents,  or  these  districts  received  on  an  average  three  dol- 
lars and  forty-two  cents  to  each  child  enumerated,  while  any 
other  district  with  the  same  nnmber  of  children  would  have 
received  but  one  dollar  and  four  cents  to  each.  If  the  divi- 
dend from  the  State  fund  be  included,  these  districts  received 
for  each  child  enumerated  of  school  age,  four  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents,  while  every  other  district  with  the  same 
number  of  children,  and  sustaining  a  similar  school,  received 
but  two  dollars  and  nineteen  cents ;  and  districts  numbering 
over  thirty  children,  but  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents. 

The  excess  which  is  paid  to  these  districts  on  account  of  their 
anomalous  arrangement,  is  taken  from  the  school  money  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  other  districts,  to  be  distributed  for  the 
aid  and  support  of  their  schools.  Persons  residing  in  other 
districts  believe  the  plan  of  distribution  to  these  districts  to  be 
unjust,  and  have  protested  against  the  same.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  in  these  districts  has  not 
been  officially  brought  before  this  department  till  the  past 
year.  The  School  Visitors  of  Salem  have  excepted  the  first 
district  in  their  certificate  to  the  Comptroller,  and  the  dis- 
trict has  petitioned  the  Superintendent  for  a  certificate  author- 
izing the  payment  of  the  public  money,  but  rest  the  claim 
upon  the  legality  of  the  school.  The  statutes  relating  to 
schools  provide  "  that  no  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  money,  unless  the  school  in  said  district 
has  been  kept  by  a  teacher  or  teachers,  duly  qualified,  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year."  Neither  of  the  districts  having 
a  joint  interest  in  the  school-house  referred  to,  has  supported 
such  a  school.  The  school-house  is  located  partly  in  each,  but 
the  school  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  school  of  the  Salem 
district  and  a  school  of  the  Colchester  district.  For  if  it  can, 
then  any  two  or  more  districts  may  unite  their  schools,  and  by 
maintaining  separate  district  organizations,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  amount  to  each  as  if  a  separate  school  had  been  main- 
tained in  each. 

2d.  The  town  of  Greenwich  has  been  so  irregular  in  the 
management  of  its  schools,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  present  this 
case  specially  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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After  the  enumeration  for  this  town,  for  January,  1862,  was 
sent  to  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  before  the  pajment  of 
the  March  dividend,  a  protest  was  received  at  that  office 
against  the  payment  of  the  dividend  to  the  Byram  District,  for 
the  reason  that  the  school  had  not  been  kept  according  to  law. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  for 
examination,  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  town  for  the  re- 
maining districts,  as  all  were  certified  as  having  maintained 
schools  according  to  law.  A  petition  was  soon  received  by 
the  Superintendent  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the  Comp- 
troller to  pay  the  money  for  this  district.  In  compliance  with 
the  laws,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  examined.  In  the  course 
of  this  examinatton,  it  became  evident  that  other  schools  in 
town  had  not  been  kept  according  to  law.  In  some  cases 
District  Committees  and  teachers  stated  that  the  schools  had 
not  been  visited  by  the  Acting  School  Visitor  during  the  year ; 
in  others  they  had  been  visited  once  in  a  term,  or  once  in  a  year; 
in  one  district,  at  least,  the  school  had  not  continued  six 
months.  The  District  Committees,  instead  of  signing  the  cer- 
tificates sent  out  from  the  Comptroller's  office,  that  the  schools 
had  been  kept  according  to  law,  in  many  instances,  returned 
the  form  without  signing  it,  or  altered  it,  so  that  it  would  not 
state  that  the  schools  had  been  legally  visited. 

The  irregularity  the  past  year  is  not  so  great,  but  the  money 
is  at  present  withheld  for  an  examination  of  the  facts. 

The  law  relating  to  the  supervision  of  schools  is  explicit, 
and  has  been  upon  the  statute  book  with  little  alteration  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  provides  "  that  no  school  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless 
the  school  in  said  district  has  been  kept  by  a  teacher  or  teach- 
ers, duly  qualified,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
visited  twice  during  each  season  by  the  visitors  of  the  town" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  provided,  by  which 
the  districts  of  this  town,  which  have  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  in  providing  for  continuing  their  schools  the  time 
required  by  law,  may  receive  the  share  of  the  public  money 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  had  the  schools  been 
properly  visited. 
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In  1862,  at  the  May  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  truancy  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  and  discussed  in  that  committee.  It  was  so 
late  in  the  session  when  the  matter  was  first  brought  before  the 
Legislature  that  it  was  believed  to  be  impracticable  to  perfect 
and  pass  a  bill  at  that  session,  and  the  subject  was  postponed. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter.  This 
committee  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  "  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  next  Legislature,"  with  a  hope  of  definite 
action. 

The  question  is  one  of  importance  not  only  to  Comm 
Schools,  but  to  the  other  interests  of  society.  The  boys,  who 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  class,  who  are  truants  from 
school,  are  usually  ready  to  take  part  in  most  of  the  petty 
offenses  against  society  and  good  morals.  Other  states  have 
special  laws  upon  this  subject.  The  enforcement  of  these 
laws  has  been  productive  of  good.  The  evil  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  It  is  believed 
that  a  law  may  be  framed  which  will  give  the  cities  and  large 
towns  power  to  make  regulations  which  will  very  much  lessen 
the  evil,  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  or  liberties  of  the 
citizen. 

A  faithful  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  school 
laws  has  almost  universally  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  But  this  alone  will  not  secure  the  highest  results 
from  Common  Schools. 

There  must  still  be  that  parental  interest  and  that  watchful 
care  which  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  household. 
When  society  rightly  estimates  the  value  of  education,  and 
justly  measures  the  blessings  which  it  brings,  school  officers 
will  have  less  trouble  in  the  enforcement  of  school  laws  and 
more  satisfaction  in  the  progress  of  school  improvements. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  STATISTICS, 

Relating  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31*2, 1862. 

162 

0 

1,632 

1,812 


Number  of  towns  in  the  State,    . 
Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns, 
Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State, 
Number  of  Public  or  Common  Schools, 
Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four 

and  sixteen  years, 
Increase  over  previous  year, 
Average  number  in  each  District,  between  four 

and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools, 

"  "  "        of  summer  schools, 

Number  of  boys  registered  in  winter, 

it  it    q\i]q  <<  <<  " 

"        "  boys         "         "summer, 
a        a  girls  "         u       u 

Whole  number  registered  in  winter, 
"        u  "  "  summer, 

Average  attendance  of  boys  in  winter, 
u  a  a  giris  a        a 

"  "  "  boys  in  summer, 

a  (i  tt  gnY]Q    a         a 

Total  average  attendance  in  winter, 

"         "  "         "  summer, 

Number  of  pupils  over  sixteeu  years  of  age, 
Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 
Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  two  or  more  successive  terms, 
Number  of  new  sehool-houses  erected  during  the 

year,  .... 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades, 
Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades, 


110,491 
1,449 

67 
18 
18 
40,077 
34,586 
33,304 
35,239 
74,663 
68,843 
30,096 
24,899 
23,325 
25,061 
54,995 
48,386 
3,618 
40,731 

748 

23 
111 

70 
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Number  of  private  schools,        .             .            .  350 
Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,      .  9,213 
Average  wages,  per  iponth,  of  male  teachers,  in- 
cluding board,           ....  $28.12 
Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers, 

including  board,       ....  15.80 
Capital  of  School  Fund,              .            .            .    2,050,460.49 
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Number 

of  pupils  in  Drawing,   . 
"        «    «  Chemistry, 
«        «    ii  Morai  Science, 

767 
135 
220 

u  Physiology, 
u  Philosophy, 
"  Bookkeeping, 

409 
445 
537 

DAVID  N.  ( 

DAMP, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  April  10, 1863. 
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to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

(Signed,  The  Committee,  or  the  Chairman  thereof.) 

FORM  OP  CERTIFICATE  FOR  SECOND  INSTALLMENT. 

(Name  of  Towic  and  Date.) 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 
This  is  to  certify,  That  the  first  installment  of  ten  dollars,  received  by 
School  District  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  |the 
purchase  of  a  School  Library,  was  duly  expended  for  books,  approved 
by  the  School  Visitors  of  this  town. 

An  additional  sum  of  (at  least  Jive)  dollars  has  been  raised  (by  sub- 
scription or  taxation)  for  a  similar  purpose  this  year,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  forward  your  order  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  like  manner. 

The  form  for  the  third  and  future  installments  should  be  similar,  ex- 
cept instead  of  "first  installment  often  dollars,"  should  read  "second," 
or  "  third,"  <fec,  "installment  of  five  dollars." 

The  law  requires  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  each  town. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPROVAL  BY  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

(Town.    Date.) 
This  is  to  certify,  That  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  of 
approve  of  the  purchase  by 
school  Districts  of  said  town,  for  a  School  Library,  the  sets  in  the  cata- 
logue recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  numbered  or 

the  volumes  in  said  catalogue  numbered 
the  following  books,  viz. :  (Here  the  Titles). 

(Signed  by  majority  of  Board, 

Acting  Visitor,  or  both  of  them.) 

The  Board  of  each  town  are  also  required  to  make  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management,  use  and  safe  keeping  of  such  libraries. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
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Pupils  who  desire  it  can  receive  lessons  in  instrumental  music  by  pay- 
ing the  usual  tuition. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPIIS. 

Pupils  are  admittted  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  through  an  entire  term,  unless  excused  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, as  teachers,  occurring  before  its  close. 

Any  person  may  apply  to  the  school  visitors  of  any  town  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  School  Visitors  of  I  hereby  respectfully 

signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation  for  ad- 
mission to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 
School,  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of  a  Common  School 
Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  State. 

[Signature.] 
The  School  Visi tors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Admission 
to  the  School,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on  examina- 
tion by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  necessary. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  Certificate  which  should  be  given  by 
School  Visitors  to  the  candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  admis- 
sion. 

[Date.] 

This  is  to  certify,  That 
has  been  examined  by  the  School  Visitors  of 

and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is  hereby  recom- 
mended by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character,  talents  and  attain- 
ments, to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  Institution. 

[Signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Acting  Visitor.] 

School  Visitors  and  friends  of  education  are  requested  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  School,  and  present  its  advantages  to  those  persons  who 
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may  be  benefited  by  it,  and  in  their  recommendations  to  the  school,  to 
select  candidates  whose  character  and  attainments  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  full  advantages  of  this  Institution,  and  to  become  useful 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

There  are  three  Terms  in  each  year.  The  first,  or  Autumn  Term, 
commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  continues  till 
the  last  school-day  before  the  25th  of  December. 

The  second,  or  Winter  Term,  commences  on  the  second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, and  continues  till  the  last  Tuesday  in  March. 

The  third,  or  Spring  Term,  commences  on  the  Wednesday  following 
the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  and  continues  till  the  Wednesday  preceding 
the  last  Thursday  but  one  in  July. 

TEACHERS  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

School  Committees  desiring  to  secure  competent  teachers,  and  who 
wish  to  employ  those  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  are  requested  to 
address  the  Principal,  stating  the  terms  to  be  offered  and  the  qualifica- 
tions required.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  secure  for  any  post  designa- 
ted, a  competent  teacher. 

As  applications  for  teachers  are  numerous  in  Spring  and  Autumn 
it  is  desirable  that  such  applications  be  made,  when  convenient,  some 
time  before  the  teacher  is  needed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Faculty  of  the  School  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  success  of  those  teachers  who  are  employed  upon  the 
mere  representation  that  they  have  been  Normal  Pupils. 
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CIRCULARS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


The  following  blank  form  for  district  reports  was  issued  from  this 
office  in  January  last,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  sent  to  the  Act- 
ing Visitors  of  the  different  towns  to  supply  all  the  districts  in  the 
State. 

This  Report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  Sept.,  1863. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 
Report  of  School  District  No.  of  the  town  of 

the  year  ending  August  31st,  1863. 


1.  Number  or  name  of  district, 

2.  Number  of  public  or  common  schools, 

3.  Length  of  winter  term,  in  weeks, 

4.  Length  of  summer  term,  in  weeks, 

5.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  winter,  . 

6.  Numbered  of  girls  registered  in  winter, 

7.  Number  of  boys  registered  in  summer, 

8.  Number  of  girls  registered  in  summer, 

9.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  winter, 

10.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  winter, 

11.  Average  attendance  of  boys  in  summer, 

12.  Average  attendance  of  girls  in  summer, 

13.  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 

14.  Number  of  visits  by  School  Visitors,    . 

15.  Number  of  visits  by  parents  and  others, 

16.  Number  of  pupils  in  Heading, 

17.  Number  of  pupils  in  Spelling, 

18.  Number  of  pupils  in  Arithmetic, 

19.  Number  of  pupils  in  Grammar, 

20.  Number  of  pupils  in  Geography, 
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21.  Number  of  pupils  in  History,  . 

22.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  of  other  studies,*     • 

23.  Number  of  male  teachers  in!  winter,    • 

24.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer,  , 

25.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter, 

26.  Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer, 

27.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  including 

board,  •  .  •  • 

28.  Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  includ 

ing  board,  .... 

29.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  school 

two  or  more  successive  terms, 

30.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  never  taught  till  the 

present  year,  .... 

31.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the  year, 

32.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  good  condition, 

33.  Number  of  school-houses  in  a  bad  condition, 

34.  Number  of  school-houses  without  out-buildings, 

35.  Number  of  school-houses  with  enclosed  yards, 

36.  Number  of  schools  of  two  grades, 

37.  Number  of  schools  of  three  or  more  grades, 

38.  Number  of  private  schools, 

39.  Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,    . 

40.  Number  of  schools  which  have  any  school  apparatus, 

41.  Number  of  schools  which  have  outline  maps,  . 

42.  Number  of  schools  which  have  a  school  library, 

43.  Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  library, 

44.  Number  of  lectures  on  education, 

45.  Amount  of  money  received  from  the  School  Fund, 

46.  Amount  of  money  received  from   the  Town  Deposit 

Fund,         ..... 

47.  Amount  of  money  received  from  town  tax, 

48.  Amount  of  money  received  from  district  tax,  . 

49.  Amount  of  money  received  for  tuition, 

50.  Amount  of  money  received  from  other  sources, 

51.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  new  school  houses, 

52.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school-houses, 

53.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus, 


*  Please  mention  number  in  each  study. 
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54.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries, 

55.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

56.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  purposes, 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  report  of  this  District 

(Signed  by)  District  Committee. 

(Date.) 

The  School  Laws  require  that  "  the  committees  of  every  district  shall, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  in  each  year,  make  a  written 
report  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors."  This  report  should  include 
answers  to  the  inquiries  herein,  for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1863. 

The  School  Law,  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  2d,  also  provides,  that  no  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  public  money  from  the  State  Treasury, 
unless  such  report  shall  have  been  made. 

The  first  twenty-two  questions  can  be  filled  out  by  the  Teacher,  or 
the  answers  may  be  taken  from  the  School  Register. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  Jan.  1st,  1863. 


SCHOOL  VISITORS'  RETURNS. 

The  following  blank  form,  with  inquiries,  to  be  answered  by  School 
Visitors,  was  issued  in  January  last,  and  sent  to  School  Visitors  with  the 
forms  for  district  reports : 

CIRCULAR, 

and  inquiries  relating   to    common  schools,  to  be  answered  bt 
school  visitors. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
New  Britain,  January  1st,  1863.  J 

To  the  Acting  School  Visitors,  or  the  Board  of  Education: — 
Gentlemen  : 
You  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  following  inquiries,  rela- 
tive to  Common  Schools,  and  forward  the  answers  to  this  Office  in  the 
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52.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs  of  school- 

houses,        ....  . 

53.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  apparatus, 

54.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  school  libraries, 

55.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 

56.  Amount  of  money  expended  for  other  common  school 

purposes,      ...... 

57.  Nnmber  of  districts  which  have  assessed  a  property  tax 

for  support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  town  tax, 

58.  Number  of  districts  which  receive  tuition  from  pupils 

residing  in  the  district,     y  . 
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D. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  made  up  from  the  returns 
of  the  School  Visitors  of  the  different  towns  and  incorporated  districts ; 
they  exhibit  the  comparative  condition  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

TABLE  L 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  districts  in  each  town,  the  number  of 
Common  Schools,  the  average  length  of  winter  and  summer  schools,  the 
number  of  children  of  each  sex  registered,  and  the  average  attendance. 

•  TABLE  IL 

This  table  is  designed  to  show  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex 
employed  each  term  of  school,  the  average  wages  of  teachers,  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  and  number  of  graded  schools. 

TABLES  IE.  AND  IV. 

These  tables  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  different  counties,  and 
contain  most  of  the  statistics  reported,  with  the  exception  of  the  differ- 
ent studies  pursued. 
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TABLE   1. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


Towara 


New  Haven,. . . 
Fair  Haven, . . . 

Westville 

Bran  ford r 

Bethany, 

Cheshire, 

Derby 

East  Haven,... 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury^. . 

Milford 

Naugatnck,. ... 
North  Branford 
North  Haven,. . 
Orange,. . .   ... 

Oxford, 

Prospect 

Seymour 

South  bury 

Wallingford,... 
Waterbury, .. . . 
Woodbridge,  . . 
Wolcott 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 
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14 
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96 
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17 
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94 
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51 
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20 
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183 

228 

248 

207 

167 

157 

177 

Wilton 

10 

9 

21 

22 

241 

194 

200 

236 

174 

126 

121 

169 

*  Taken  from  previous  returns. 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Brooklyn, . . 
Ashford,  ... 
Canterbury, 
Chaplin,  ... 
Eastford,  .. 
Hampton,. . 
Killingly,.. 
Plainfield,.. 
Pomfret,. .. 
Putnam,  ... 
Scotland,. . . 
Sterling, . .  • 
Thompson, . 
Voluntown, 
Windham,.. 
Woodstook, 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


TO  WHS. 
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TABLE    8. 


HAKTFOED  COUNTY. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Fairfield, 

Danbury, .... 

Bethel, 

Bridgeport,*. 
Brookfield,  . . . 

Darien, 

Eastern, 

Greenwich,  . . 
Huntington,. . 
Monroe* .  •  . « 
New  Canaan,. 
New  Fairfield, 
Newtown,; . . . 

Norwalk, 

Redding, 
Ridgefield,  ... 

Sherman 

Stamford, 

Stratford 

Trumbull,.... 

Weeton, 

Westport, 
Wilton, 


*  From  preyioos  returns. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 
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but  the  consideration  of  these  applications  and  the  preparation 
of  answers  to  them  still  require  considerable  time  of  the  Super- 
intendent. It  is  believed  that  the  explanations  and  decisions 
given  have  often  prevented  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation, 
an4  have  also  helped  to  secure  more  uniform  action  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system. 

The  applications  for  school  money  from  districts  which  had 
forfeited  the  same,  are  annually  diminishing  in  number.  This 
indicates  a  more  uniform  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  reports  and  returns  from  the  school  visitors  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  show  a  gradual  but  constant  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  common  schools.  The  evidence  of  progress  will  be 
exhibited  under  the  different  heads  of  this  report,  and  they 
may  also  be  found  in  the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  school 
visitors  and  in  the  statistical  table  made  up  from  the  official 
returns.,    (See  Appendix,  A.  and  F.) 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  number  of  new  school  houses  erected  the  past  year  is 
twenty-six.  About  the  same  number  of  houses  before  existing 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  some  instances,  en- 
larged. 

The  amount  which  has  been  expended  for  new  school  houses 
is  $74,457,  and  for  repairs,  $21,3#60,  making  the  aggregate  ex- 
pended for  the  improvement  of  school  houses  the  past  year, 
$95,817,  an  increase  of  $62,281  over  the  amount  reported  for 
1863.  The  number  of  school  houses  reported  in  good  condi- 
tion is  1,335,  an  increase  of  51  over  the  number  so  reported  in 
1863. 

The  number  of  school  houses  reported  in  bad  condition  is 
295  ;  the  number  with  enclosed  yards  is  25 J .  Many  of  these 
yards  are  beautified^with  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
taste  exhibited  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  laying  out 
of  grounds  is  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  improvement  in 
school  houses  and  yards.  The  relative  percentage  of  good 
school  houses  in  the  different  counties,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  number  in  those  counties,  is  as  follows : — In  Hartford 
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County,  88  per  cent. ;  New  Haven  County,  86  per  cent. ;  New 
London  County,  80  per  cent. ;  Fairfield  Connty,  79  per  cent. ; 
Litchfield  County,  79  per  cent.;  Windham  Couuty,  83  per 
cent. ;  Middlesex  Connty,  91  per  cent.,  and  in  Tolland  County, 
64  per  cent.  In  the  State  it  is  about  82  per  cent.  The  number 
of  school  houses,  with  enclosed  y^rds,  is,  in  Hartford  County, 
92 ;  in  New  Haven  County,  48 ;  in  New  London  County,  26  ; 
in  Fairfield  County,  34  ;  in  Litchfield  County,  21 ;  in  Wind- 
ham County,  3 ;  in  Middlesex  County,  15 ;  and  in  Tolland 
County,  12.  The  necessity  for  enclosures  connected  with  school 
houses  is  much  more  imperative  in  cities  and  villages  than  in 
country  districts,  but  even  in  the  latter  it  is  desirable  that 
every  school  house  should  have  an  enclosed  yard. 

The  increased  expense  of  erecting  school  building^  and  mak- 
ing the  necessary  provision  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  has,  in  some  instances,  led  to  the  neglect  of  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  which  have  been  greatly  demanded. 
For  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  the  change  which  was  taking  place  was  rapidly  disptecing 
the  old,  uncomfortable  school  houses,  and  securing  in  their 
place,  neat,  tasteful,  and  convenient  structures.  For  the  three 
years,  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  there  were  190  new  school 
houses  built,  or,  an  average  of  63  annually  ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  building  and  repairs  in  that  time  was  $278,975,  or  an 
average* of  $92,992,  annually.  In  1861  there  were  44  new 
school  houses  built;  in  1862,  31 ;  and  in  1863,  but  23.  But  as 
already  remarked  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  and  more  im- 
provement has  been  made  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  finest  school  buildings  erected  the  past  year,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  is  the  Dwight  school  building,  at 
New  Haven.  A  large  and  commodious  house  has  been  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  Willimantic  since  the  school  year  closed 
and  the  returns  were  made. 

In  738  districts  the  school  houses  are  supplied  with  some 
articles  of  school  apparatus,  in  some  cases  with  full  sets  of  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus,  and  with  good  cabinets  of 
minerals.  Outline  maps  are  furnished  in  925  schools ;  in  some 
of  these  schools  there  aTe  also  good  reference  maps. 
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The  school  law  provides  that  "  no  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  money  from  the  school  fond  of  the  Stato  unless 
such  district  shall  be  supplied  with  a  school  house,  and  out- 
buildings pertaining  thereto,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors."  The  enforcement  of  this  require- 
ment has  resulted  in  giving  to  some  districts  new  and  conven- 
ient school  buildings.  In  forty-five  towns  the  school  houses 
are  all  reported  good.  It  is  believed  that  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  school  visitors  and  district  committees  would  soon  procure 
adequate  'accommodations  in  all  the  districts  of  the  State. 
Some  additional  legislation  may  be  needed  to  secure  this  result 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  as  pupils  in  common 
schools,  for  the  year  1863-64,  was  as  follows : — Winter  term : 
boys,  40,849— decrease,  116;  girls,  36,277— increase,  1,035; 
aggregate  increase  in  winter,  919.  Summer  term:  boys, 
33,46^-increase  1,233;  girls,  35,591— decrease,  982;  %  aggre- 
gate increase  in  summer,  251. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  winter  term  was  55,361,  or 
72  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  and  in  summer,  47,771, 
or  69  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered  for  this  term. 

If  to  the  number  registered  in  the  winter  term  there  be  added 
the  number  of  those  who  attended  ip  the  summer  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  winter  schools,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
90,937,  as  the  number  of  different  individuals  who  were  con- 
nected with  common  schools  as  pupils  for  some  part  of  the 
year. 

The  demand  for  workmen  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
business  in  manufacturing  districts,  have  withdrawn  many 
children  from  the  schools  to  labor  in  the  mills.  There  are 
many  cases  within  the  knowledge  of  the.  Superintendent,  and 
no  doubt  many  others  in  the  State,  where  children  are  thus 
employed  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  which  provides  that 
"  no  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  to 
labor  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, in  this  State,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some 
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public  or  private  day  school  at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve 
next  preceding  any  and  every  year  in  which  such  child  shall 
he  so  employed." 

Some  children  of  fonr  and  five  years  of  age  are  wisely  kept 
at  home  to  be  educated  while  so  young.  The  careful  training 
of  kind  and  judicious  parents,  who  are  watchful  and  faithful 
in  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  their  children  at  this 
early  age,  may  be  better  than  the  educational  influences  af- 
forded by  most  of  our  schools.  Other  things,  such  as  prevail- 
ing sickness  in  some  localities,  want  of  suitable  •school  rooms, 
and  efficient  teachers,  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  irregular  at- 
tendance, and  temporary  absence  for  a  term  or  two.  But  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  all  these  instances  of  justifiable  ab- 
sence there  will  still  be  found  many  of  school  age,  who  should 
be  in  school,  not  there  any  portion  of  the  year. 

Common  schools  are  State  institutions,  organized  under  State 
direction,  and  supported,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  State 
treasury,  or  from  taxes  collected  by  State  authority.  The  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  this  relation  and  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, is  that  education  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  society  which  the  State  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect. The  schools  accomplish  the  object  for 'which  they  were 
organized,  mainly,  by  receiving  the  children  of  school  age  and 
educating  them  for  the  responsibilities  which  are  to  devolve 
upon  them  as  citizens  of  the  State  and  members  of  society.  If 
children  do  not  attend  school  the  object  is  not  accomplished. 
It  is  a  question  which  has  already  received  the  attention  of 
legislative  bodies  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  which  may 
press  itself  forcibly  upon  your  Honorable  body,  whether  the 
safety  of  the  State  and  the  best  interests  of  society  do  not  re- 
quire that  some  measures  shall  be  adopted  which  shall  insure 
the  attendance  of  all  of  school  age  not  justifiably  absent. 
The  services  of  the  older  children  may  be  of  some  value  to  the 
parent  or  employer  now,  but  it  is  not  a  wise  arrangement,  or 
one  just  to  the  child  or  the  State,  which  robs  one  of  his  birth- 
right under  a  free,  intelligent  government,  or  the  other  of  the 
power,  security,  and  wealth  which  educated  minds  bring. 
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MEANS  FOB  THE  BUP^ORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  supported  by  money 
derived  from  the  following  different  sources : — 

1st.  Income  of  School  Fund. — The  amount  received  from 
the  school  fund  in  1864  was  $134,313.  This  amount  varies  a 
little  in  the  aggregate  from  year  to  year,  but  as  the  number  of 
children  increase  the  amount  divided  per  capita  must  sensibly 
diminish.  Tims  a  district  numbering  forty  persons  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  in  1849:  received  sixty  dollars, 
while  the  present  year  a  similar  district  receives  but  forty-six 
dollars,  though  the  amount  of  dividend'frora  the  school  fund  is 
as  large  now  as  then. 

2nd.  Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund. — The  amount  re- 
ceived from  this  fund  is  about  $45,000,  varying  but  little  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  per  capita  distribution  is  much  larger  in 
the  agricultural  towns  than  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns. 

3rd.  Town  School  Tax. — The  amount  from  this  source  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  taxable  property,  and  in  some  cases 
by  a  voluntary  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax.  The  amount  last 
year  was  $87,700. 

4th.  District  Tax. — This  is  voted  by  each  district  separately, 
and  independently,  and  is  constantly  varying,  though  generally 
increasing.  The  amount  received  from  this  source  was  larger 
last  year  than  ever  before,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years, 
was  larger  than  the  whole  income  from  the  school  fund,  or 
$140,414. 

5th.  Tuition. — The  amount  received  from  this  source  the 
last  year  was  $31,422.  More  difficulty  is  experienced  in  col- 
lecting this  amount  in  school  bills  than  in  collecting  the  $227,- 
000  assessed  as  taxes  by  districts  and  towns.  The  cities  and 
larger  districts  are  gradually  making  their  schools  free,  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  education  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  the  common  schools  of  the  State  should  all  be  free. 

6th.  Local  Funds. — The  amount  from  this  source  was 
$13,786  for  the  last  year,  and  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year. 
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TEACHEE85  INSTITUTES. 

In  compliance  with^the  requirements  of  the  law,  Teachers* 
Institutes  have  been  held  the  past  year  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  the  State. 

The  Institute  for  Fairfield  County  wps  opened  at  Brookfield, 
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the  Institute.  The  Litchfield  County  Association  of  School 
Visitors,  the  most  vigorous  association  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
met  in  connection  with  the  Institute  for  one  day,  and  by  the 
discussion  of  important  questions  relating  to  common  schools, 
added  much  to  the  value  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  for  New  London  County  was  held  at  Lebanon, 
commencing  October  24th.  The  place  of  meeting  was  not 
convenient  of  access  by  means  of  public-  routes  for  travel,  but 
accommodated  the  teachers  from  the  northern  part  of  this 
county,  and  from  the  southern  part  of  Tolland  County.  The 
conduct  of  the  campaign  just  before  an  exciting  presidential 
election,  occupied  the  attention  of  some  true  friends  of  educa- 
tion, who  would  otherwise  have  been  present  at  this  Institute. 

The  Institute  for  Windham  County  was  held  the  same  week 
at  Putnam.  This  place  was  convenient  of  access,  and  a  large 
number  of  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  presence  of 
school  visitors  and  active  Mends  of  education  from  other 
towns  contributed  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

The  Institute  for  New  Haven  County  was  held  at  Milford, 
commencing  November  28th.  On  account  of  local  circum- 
stances, the  time  of  this  meeting  was  later  than  that  to  which 
the  Institutes  have  generally  extended,  and  after  most  of  the 
winter  schools  had  commenced.  On  this  account  the  attend- 
ance was  less  than  usual.  There  were,  however,  several  active 
teachers  from  a  distance,  and  a  general  attendance  from  the 
vicinity.  The  Institute  was  varied  in  its  exercises,  and  profit- 
able to  those  in  attendance. 

The  Institutes  the  past  year,  with  two  exceptions,  have 
mostly  been  held  in  agricultural  towns,  in  which  were  no 
large  graded  schools.  As  a  consequence,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  teachers  within  any  prescribed  radius  was  very  much 
less  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Institutes  been  held 
in  the  cities  or  larger  manufacturing  villages.  Still  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  great  object  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  has  been 
as  fully  met  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  meetings  been  held 
in  larger  places  more  convenient  of  access. 
'  The  country  towns  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  furnish  a 
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supply  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  those  towns.  Many  of 
these  teachers  have  never  attended  a  Normal  School,  or  any 
higher  institution  than  the  district  school,  unless  it  were  a  term 
or  two'  in  some  local  select  school.  The  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tutes are  invaluable  to  such  teachers ;  and  the  schools  which 
they  teach,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  a  marked  change  from 
the  influence  of  the  Institute. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  Institutes  in 
this  State  will  not  allow  the  employ  of  the  varied  talent,  or 
the  adequate  payment  for  the  services  of  instructors  which  the 
appropriations  of  other  states  permit.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  Institutes  have  not  lacked  in  variety  or  in  the  adapta-. 
lion  of  the  instruction  to  the  wants  of  teachers.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  employed  to  teach  or  lecture  in  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  past  year : — 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Mass. ;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  Pro£ 
N.  A.  Canlkins  and  Prof,  I.  F.  Stoddard,  of  New  York ;  0. 
Northend,  Esq.,  Prof.  H.  B.  Bnckhara,  Prof.  J.  N.  Bartlett, 
andTrof.  E.  Ripley,  of  New  Britain  ;,Rev.  H.  Beebe,  of  New 
Haven ;  and  Rev.  Lucian  Bnrleigh,  of  Plainfield. 

In  addition  to  lectures  given  by  these  gentlemen  and  the 
Superintendent,  lectures  and  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  L. 
Perrin,  of  New  Britain ;  A.  N.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Waterbury ; 
Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  of  Woodbury ;  Hon.  F.  Gillette,  of  Harfc- 
ford  ;  and  J.  N.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  S.  Hotchkiss, 
of  Fair  Haven,  rendered  some  assistance  at  three  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. 

Clergymen,  school  visitors,  and  other  friends  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  interests  of  these  meetings  by  participating  in  the 
discussions  and  giving  short  addresses.  I  have  been  indebted 
to  these  gentlemen  for  special  cooperation  in  preparing  for, 
and  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  Institutes. 

To  them  and  to  the  various  local  committees  by  whose 
efforts  ample  arrangements  were  made  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Institutes,  and  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  the 
members  in  attendance,  and  to  the  people  who  have  so  gener- 
ously extended  their  hospitalities  to  the  teachers,  I  would  here 
express  my  thanks. 
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TEACHEBS. 


There  is  still  a  want  of  well  qualified,  skillfnl  teachers  in 
common  schools.  Too  many  of  the  persons  employed  to  teach 
enter  upon  the  Work  as  a  temporary  occupation,  to  which  they  ^ 
bring  little  of  the  culture  and  enthusiasm  indispensable  to  emi- 
nent success.  There  is  an  abundance  of  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  office,  but  competent  teachers  could  not  be  found  in 
the  autumn  for  all  the  schools  needing  and  desiring  to  obtain 
such  teachers.  This  was  especially  true  of  young  men  quali- 
fied to  organize  and  conduct  successfully  graded  schools.  In 
many  instances,  young  women  have  been  employed  in  such 
schools,  and  in  others  formerly  taught  by  young  men.  Where 
female  teachers,  of  mature  mind,  well  educated  and  expe- 
rienced, have  been  obtained,  the  schools  have  been  successful 
some  were  never  better  taught  and  controlled,  and  the  cause 
of  education  has  not  suftered  loss  by  employing  this  class  in 
winter  schools.  But  in  some  cases  the  persons,  employed  were 
girls  taken  from  the  older  classes  of  the  district  school,  who 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  education  beyond  such  a  school,  and 
who  had  never,  perhaps,  been  in  a  well  classified  school. 
Without  any  special  training  or  fitness,  they  could  bring  to 
the  work  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications.  Some  such  have 
put  forth  much  effort,  have  been  conscientious,  and  have 
awakened  sympathy,  and  by  the  help  of  school  visitors  and 
others  have  saved  themselves  and  the  schools  from  utter  dis- 
appointment; but  others  have  failed,  become  discouraged,  and 
left  the  school  in  disgust,  or  remained  without  any  benefit  to 
themselves  or  the  school.  The  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
such  teachers,  have  not  been  as  well  managed  as  when  under 
the  care  of  young  men  in  the  winter,  who,  though  wanting  in 
many  of  the  qualifications  possessed  by  every  competent 
teacher,  had,  from  contact  with  the  world,  acquired  a  degree 
of  shrewdness  and  a  power  of  control  which  have  been  of  im- 
portant neryice  in  the  school-room.  One  of  the  most  serious 
evils  now  to  be  apprehended  is  the  employment  of  unqualified 
and  inefficient  teachers  in  ordinary  district  schools.     -The 
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amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  by  the  small  coun- 
try towns  is  annually  diminishing,  and  in  some  districts  there 
is  a  disposition  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  school,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  teacher  and  all  other  ordinary  expenses  are 
increased. 

This  leads  to  the  employment  of  cheap  teachers.  There  are 
many  young  women  annually  leaving  the  dytrict  school  who 
seek  employment,  and  as  "  school  keeping  "  is  supposed  to  be 
easy  and  respectable,  friends  and  relatives  are  applied  to  for 
aid  in  finding  a  school ;  and  a  questionable  kindness  will  often 
secure  a  situation,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  rejection  of  an 
experienced  and  well  qualified  teacher. 

We  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  teaching 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  woman.  She  has  natural  qualifica- 
tions which  especially  fit  hefror  a  work  requiring  so  much  of 
patifence,  kindness,  and  tact ;  but  if  she  is  to  take  her  place  as 
an  instructor  of  youth  in  schools  composed  of  both  sexes,  many 
of  whom  have  been  ungoverned  at  home,  she  must  be  specially 
qualified  for  the  work.  To  good  native  talent  there  should  be 
added  maturity  of  thought  and  judgment,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  studies  taught,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mental  action  and  development,  as  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  organize  the  school  wisely,  to  maintain  proper  order,  and  so 
to  instruct  and  train  each  child  that  the  result  may  be  tho- 
rough, harmonious  education. 

There  are  now  to  be  found,  in  our  public  and  private  schools, 
superior  teachers  whose  literary  acquirements,  general  culture, 
and  professional  skill  fit  them  well  for  their  positions.  Many 
of  these  are  ladies  with  true  refinement  and  liberal  education, 
who  bring  to  their  work  self-denial,  zeal,  and  devotion  unsur- 
passed in  any  calling.  Let  these  teachers  be  multiplied  and 
their  influence  extended,  till  the  demand  is  mor^, nearly  sup- 
plied, and  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  good  schools 
would  be  secured. 

Simple  justice  as  well  as  a  due  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  common  schools  requires  that  teachers  should  be  more  ade- 
quately remunerated  for  their  services.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  female  teachers.    The  salaries  of  many  of 
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this  class  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  tbeir  necessary 
personal  expenses,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy 
much  self-denial  is  practiced.  The  average  wages  of  female 
teachers,  including  board,  is  bnt  $18.05  per  month,  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  board  in  cities  and  villages. 
Several  districts  have  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers  the 
past  year.  It  is  believed  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  may  soon  be  witnessed. 

There  were  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
the  past  year,  in  winter,  757  male  teachers,  and  1,338  female 
teachers — total,  2,095 ;  in  summer,  135  male  teachers,  and  1,892 
female  teachers — total,  2,027.  The  decrease  of  male  teachers 
in  the  winter  schools  was  61,  and  the  increase  of  female  tsach- 
ers  in  the  same  schools  was  102>ovor  the  number  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Twenty  years  J  ago  there  were  1,300  male 
teachers,  and  but  408  female  teachers  employed  in  the  Winter 
schools.  Then  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  to  the  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  as  13  to  4,  now  it  is  as  2£  to  4.  Such 
a  change  cannot  be  made  without  greatly  affecting  our  schools, 
and  the  influence  generally  has  been  to  improve  them.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  two  or  more  successive 
terms  in  the  same  school  is  949,  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  12. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  had  never  taught  before  is  540. 
In  the  introduction  of  so  many  inexperienced  teachers  there  is 
danger  that  many  schools  will  suffer  unles9  great  care  is  taken 
in  the  education  and  special  training  of  those  who  are  to  en- 
gage  in  the  important  work. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Normal  School 
was  opened.  These  have  been  peculiarly  years  of  experiment 
and  trial  to  an  institution  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  was 
comparatively  new  in  this  country,  which  had  no  uniform  and 
well  defined  rules  of  procedure,  and  which,  from  the  first, 
has  met  with  more  or  les9  of  opposition  and  embarrassment. 
Notwithstanding  various  hindrances  and  discouragements  the 
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school  has  been  kept  in  continued  operation,  steadily  perform* 
ingthe  wcrk  for  which  it  was  incorporated,  and  annually  send- 
ing forth  to  the  schools  of  the  State  a  band  of  teachers  who 
hare  entered  with  zeal  and  general  success  npon  the  responsi- 
ble work  for  which  they  had  been  making  special  preparation. 

When  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  was  organized  in 
1850,  but  two  states  in  tW  Union  had  similar  institutions, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Massachusetts  has  now  four 
State  Normal  Schools;  New  York  two,  and  there  are  besides, 
city  Normal  Schools  in  both  states.  Michigan  opened  a  State 
Normal  School  in  1852,  Rhode  Island  in  1854,  New  Jersey  in 
1855,  Illinois  in  1857,  Pennsylvania,  one  in  1858,  another  in 
1860,  and  a  third  in  1863.  Minnesota  organized  a  Normal 
School  in  1858,  which  was  afterwards  suspended  for  a  short 
time,  but  was  reorganized  with  additional  appropriations  in 
1864.  Iowa  established  a  Normal  department  in  her  State 
university  in  I860.  California  organized  her  Normal  School  in*, 
186a,  Maine  in  1864,  and  Kansas  in  1864.  The  British  Prov- 
inces have  several  Normal  Schools,  most  of  which  have  been 
established  since  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  was  opened. 

The  Secretaries  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  State  Superin- 
tendents have  uniformly  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  to  their  beneficial  influence  upon  the  schools 
in  the  states  where  they  have  been  established. 

In  states  which  have  as  yet  organized  no  Normal  Schools  the 
Superintendents  unanimously  advocate  the  organization  of 
such  institutions.  School  visitors,  .other  school  .officers,  and 
teachers  in  this  State,  have  borne  abundant  testimony  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  our  own  Normal  School,  and  have  re- 
peatedly urged  more  adequate  provision  for  its  support. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  received  2,218 
students,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  left  the  institution  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  demand  for 
teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  far  beyond  the  number  of 
its  graduates,  and  large  numbers  from  the  under-graduating 
classes  leave  to  teach  in  common  schools.  Many  of  these 
eventually  return  and  take  the  diploma. 

The  Normal  School  is  under  the  constant  supervision  and 
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control  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  who 
visit  it  by  some  of  their  number  every  term,  and  who  devote 
much  time  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and  to  labors  for  its 
welfare. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
school  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL* 

The  State  Reform  School  has  been  successful  in  its  operations 
and  has  continued  to  provide  instruction  and  healthful  employ- 
ment for  those  committed  to  its  charge.  "While  it  must  ever 
be  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  boys  in  the  manufacturing 
villages  and  cities  are  permitted  to  grow  up  without  instruction 
or  restraic/t,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  for  those  sent  to 
the  Reform  School  the  means  of  education  are  not  only  provided 
by  the  State,  but  instrumentalities  are  used  which  bring  the 
•means  to  each  inmate,  and  he  here  enjoys  the  privileges  of 
regular  and  systematic  training  and  instruction,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  taught  to  work  for  his  own  support.         * 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES. 

This  institution  has  been  enlarged  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  new  buiiding  provided  for  its  especial  accommo- 
dation.   It  has  thus  increased  facilities  for  usefulness. 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  its  Superintendent,  and  the, 
kind  care  and  attention  of  his  assistants,  have  already  accom- 
plished much  for  the  unfortunate  class  for  which  this  school  is 
designed.  While  the  Reform  School  deals  chiefly  with  chil- 
dren of  good  natural  talents  but  neglected  education,  this 
school  is  designed  to  develope  feeble  intellectual  faculties, 
and  bring  the  unfortunate  to  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
own  powers  aiid  their  relation  to  the  world  and  to  God.  It  is 
eminently  deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  humane. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  8CHOOL — YALE  COLLEGE. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1863,  the  amount 
received  froip  the  sale  of  public  lands  donated  to  this  State  by 
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the  National  Congress,  for  the  purpose  ot  promoting  education 
in  the  sciences  essential  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
was  appropriated  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  thus 
this  institution  has  a  specific  relation  to  public  education  in  the 
State.  This  school  is  designed  to  furnish  a  thorough  course  of 
study  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science,  in  Agriculture,  and 
in  Engineering  and  Mechanics.  Besides  these  special  courses 
there  is  a  general  course,  thorough  and  complete,  but "  intended 
to  be  scientific  rather  than  literary,  preparatory  to  higher 
special  studies." 

The  act  of  appropriation  from  the  State  provides  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  Appointing  Board,  which  is  constituted  by  the 
Legislature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unusual  advantages  for 
a  scientific  education  which  are  furnished  by  this  school  will 
be  enjoyed  by  rn&ny  worthy  young  men  prepared  for  admission 
in  our  public  high  schools. 

A  more  particular  account  of  its  course  of  study  and  terms 
'of  admission  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  C. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIKB. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  library  money  the 
past  year  was  sixty-three.  Fifteen  orders  have  been  drawn  in 
favor  of  as  mauy  districts  for  the  first  installment  of  ten  dol- 
lars, and  forty-eight  orders  for  subsequent  installments  of  five 
dollars  each.  The  whole  number  of  orders  which  have  been 
drawn  since  the  passage  of  the  library  law  is  six  hundred  and 
forty-seven  of  the  first  class,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  subsequent  classes. 

By  the  operation  of  this  law  a  large  number  of  schools  have 
been  provided  with  dictionaries  and  other  reference  books,  oth- 
ers have  been  provided  with  circulating  libraries,  or  with  maps 
and  school  apparatus. 

The  books  have  usually  been  well  kept,  and  have  been  used 
with  benefit  to  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
A  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  record  of  library  appli- 
cations, and  of  orders  drawn,  shows  that  it  is  from  those  parts 
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of  the  State  and  from  those  districts  in  which  there  has  been 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  improvements  of  common 
schools  that  applications  for  library  money  have  come. 

Library  certificates  have  been  issued  between  March  31*£,  1864, 
and  March  31st,  1865,  as  follows: 

First  Installment — $10  each. 

Bethany,  Beacon  Falls. 

Danbuby,  Boggs. 

Hamden,  No.  7. 

Huntington,  Upper  White  Hills — Ferry. 

New  Habtfobd,  North  East. 

Newtown,  Taunton. 

New  London,  No.  7. 

North  Haven,  No.  8. 

Nobwalk,  No.  10. 

Norwich,  No.  3. 

Saybbook,  No.  1. 

West  Habtfobd,  South. 

Westpobt,  East  Saugatuck. 

Wetheb8field,  No.  1. 

Second  Installment — $5  each. 

Danbuby,  King  St.,  Great  Plain. 

Fabmington,  North. 

Milfobd,  No.  5. 

Mobbi8,  No.  1. 

New  Milfobd,  No.  10. 

New  London,  No.  7. 

Nobwalk,  Center. 

Spbague,  No.  3. 

Tobbington,  Torringford,  North,  South,  and  Center. 

Trumbull,  Nichols'  Farms. 

Watbrtown,  Center. 

Wethkbsfield,  No.  8. 
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Third  Installment— $5  each. 

Danbury,  Middle  Center. 
Hamden,  No.  10. 
Stamford,  No.  1. 
Wallingford,  No.  2. 

Fourth  Installment — $5  each, 
to.  10. 

Middle. 
;hSt. 
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Eighth  Installment — $5  each, 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 

Hartland,  West  Center. 

Madison,  No.  4. 

New  Britain,  Center. 

New  Milford,  No.  1. 

Suffield,  West  Center,  South  East. 

Plymouth,  No.  5. 

Ninth  Installment — $5. 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 

CONNECTICUT  COMMON   SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

"otwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  publishing 
national  periodicals,  the  Common  School  Journal  has  been 
tinned  another  year.  •  This  journal  is  the  official  organ  of 
department  of  education,  and  contains  the  amendments 
alterations  to  laws  relating  to  common  schools.  It  is  the 
lium  of  general  communication  with  school  officers,  and 
iishes  much  valuable  information  relating  to  schools,  raeth- 
of  teaching,  &c. 

\  is  sent  to  the  acting  school  visitor  of  each  town,  and  is 
m  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the 
e,  and  by  many  district  officers. 

,8  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  facts  concerning  common 
>ols,  noting  changes  and  improvements,  and  suggesting 
sures  for  remedying  some  of  the  evils  existing,  this  journal 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education. 

8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

he  school  system  of  Connecticut  is  the  growth  of  more 
i  two  centuries.  The  germ  was  planted  when  the  early 
►nists,  in  1640,  decreed  that  "  a  free  school  should  be  set  up 
that  the  pastor,  together  with  the  magistrates,  should  con- 
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aider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  regu- 
lations should  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same." 

This  order  of  the  General  Court  at  New  Haven,  recognized 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its 
children  and  youth ;  and  at  the  same  time,  made  the  common 
school  a  State  institution,  subject  to  the  laws  and  direction  of 
the  State,  and  rightfully  supported  by  the  property  of  the 
State.  These  two  principles,  the  obligation  of  the'  State  to 
establish  and  support  public  schools,  and  the  rightful  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  same,  have  been  recog- 
nized in  legislation  from  that  time  to  the  present 

Provision  was  also  made  by  the  early  colonists  for  higher 
educationfcby  establishing  grammar  schools,  in  which  the  higher 
English  branches  and  the  Latin  were  taught.  It  was  evidently 
the  early  policy  of  the  State  to  have  its  children  and  youth 
thoroughly  educated,  and  to  have  provision  made  for  this 
education  in  common  schools. 

Schools  were  at  first  organized  and  supported  by  towns,  and 
were  under  the  management  of  town  officers.  In  1700,  every 
town  of  thirty  families  was  required  to  maintain  a  school  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  those  having  over  seventy 
families,  the  whole  year. 

A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the 
lists  of  the  estates,  was  collected  with  the  annual  State  tax, 
and  paid  only  to  those  towns  which  should  keep  a  school 
according  to  law. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  State,  its  schools  were  good 
schools,  their  reputation  extended  to  other  States,  and  their 
influence  was  felt  generally  upon  the  communities  of  this. 
For  some  reason,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  common  schools  for  higher  instruction,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Private  schools  and  academies  were 
established  and  supported  by  the  wealthy.  The  interest  of  this 
class  were  to  a  great  degree  withdrawn  from  common  schools, 
and  these  schools  became  too  often,  institutions  for  the  poorer 
classes  only,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  public  funds,  and 
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deficient  in  most  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good 
school.  * 

From  the  time  in  which  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  was 
abolished,  or  in  1822,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  diminution 
of  interest  and  efficiency,  more  and  more  disastrous,  till  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  by  returning 
to  the  practice  of  taxing  property  for  their  support,  and  pro- 
viding for  more  thorough  examination  and  visitation,  and  more 
adequate  supervision  generally. 

The  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  State  have  improved  rapidly 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  in  some  towns  and  districts  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  State,  but  there 
are  improvements  still  demanded. 

GRADED  AND  CLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  need  of  more  thorough  classification,  and  the 
organization  of  graded  schools  wherever  practicable.  Graded 
schools  have  already  been  established  in  all  the  cities  and  in 
most  of  the  larger  manufacturing  villages.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  well  classified,  and  lessons  have  been  given  and 
methods  of  training  have  been  employed,  in  accordance  with 
well  established  principles  of  mental  and  moral  development, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  universal  even  in  graded  schools. 
There  are  instances  at  the  present  time  in  some  of  these  schools, 
where  the  classification  is  very  imperfect,  and  methods  of 
teaching  are  practiced,  which  were  long  since  condemned  by 
intelligent  educators.  In  many  of  the  mixed  district  schools, 
the  evil  is  still  greater.  A  large  number  of  children  differing 
widely  in  age,  capacity  and  attainment,  are  crowded  into  the 
same  room,  to  be  instructed  by  one  teacher.  Lessons  are  given 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  capacity  of  a  portion  of  the  pupils, 
and  studies  are  assigned  according  to  the  whim  of  the  parent 
or  child,  without  any  special  reference  either  to  previous 
attainments  or  succeeding  lessons. 

A  portion  of  the  pupils  of  such  a  school  may  learn  a  certain 
number  of  words  from  a  book ;  the  memory  may  be  stored 
with  isolated  facts,  but  the  mental  faculties  are  not  harmoni- 
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ously  and  healthfully  developed.  The  individual  after  years 
of  school  life  has  no  scholarly  habits ;  he  has  not  been  properly 
educated  by  anything  the  school  has  done  for  him,  and  he 
leaves  the  district  school  without  being  well  fitted  for  advanced 
study,  to  enter  upon  business'to  serve  the  state,  or  to  perform 
the  duties  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  social  life  well,  or  if 
fitted  for  either  of  these  objects,  it  is  not  by  the  aid  which  the 
sfchool  has  given.  In  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State, 
where  not  more  than  fifty  children  of  school  age  can  be  col- 
lected at  any  given  point,  a  single  school  must  necessarily 
provide  for  the  education  of  those  who  in  a  city  would  be 
assigned  to  the  primary,  secondary  and  grammar  schools.  In 
such  a  school,  it  may  not  be  practicable  at  once  to  make  a 
rigid  classification  in  all  the  studies,  but  one  or  two  leading 
branches  may  be  adopted,  as  reading  and  arithmetic,  and  pupils 
of  similar  attainments  in  these  branches,  be  put  together  in 
the  same  classes.  A  course  of  study  should  then  be  marked 
out,  which  should  be  thoroughly  but  continuously  pursued, 
term  after  term,  with  reference  to  a  specific  end. 

The  number  of  pupils  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  should 
never  exceed  fifty,  and  in  mixed  district  schools  it  would  be 
better  to  limit  the  number  to  forty.  There  should  be  as  few 
classes  as  is  consistent  with  the  varied  qualifications  of  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  will  then  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  recitations  and  exercises  of  each  class.  The  questions  can 
be  more  exhaustive,  the  instruction  more  full  and  thorough, 
and  the  mind  be  more  harmoniously  developed.  Children 
enter  these  schools,  on  an  average,  under  five  years  of  age. 
The  instruction  for  the  younger  pupils  should  be  principally 
oral,  and  have  especial  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  securing  the  habits  of  attention  and 
careful  observation.  Books  may  then  be  placed  in  their  hands, 
with  short  easy  lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory,  the  lessons 
to  be  increased  in  length,  and  to  be  more  diffcult  as  the  facul- 
ties are  developed  and  strengthened  by  exercise. 

The  majority  of  the  children  in  agricultural  districts,  remain 
in  the  common  school  till  after  they  are  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  some  two  or  three  years  longer.    Every  pupil  attending 
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these  district  or  mixed  schools  for  six  years,  shonld  be  a  good 
reader,  a  correct  speller,  should  be  quick  and  accurate  in 
figures,  and  be  able  to  perform  problems  under  all  the  elemen- 
tary rules  of  arithmetic,  and  give  reasons  for  the  several  steps 
in  the  operation ;  should  be  able  to  apply  the  rules  to  the 
practical  questions  and  operations  required  in  business  life ; 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  and  with  the  outlines  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  world ;  should  be  able  to  use  the  English  language 
properly  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  physical  science.  More  than  this  is 
secured  in  some  district  schools  now,  and  pupils  of  twelve 
years  of  age  have  made  considerable  progress  in  general  his- 
tory, algebra,  Latin,  &c.  But  we  believe  the  great  object  of 
common  or  public  schools,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  con- 
fining the  work  of  these  schools,  usually,  to  strictly  elementary 
studies,  and  to  exercises  designed  to  develop  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  harmoniously.  Education,  even  of  common 
schools,  should  not  stop  here.  The  demands  of  business,  of 
social  life,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  age,  require  that  education 
should  be  continued  beyond  this  point.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  meet  this  demand,  by  introducing  additional  and 
higher  studies  into  the  district  schools.  Thus  algebra,  Latin, 
philosophy  and  general  history,  have  already  a  place  in  many 
schools,  in  which  are  children  who  have  never  learned  to  read, 
and  classes  of  two  or  three  pupils  may  be  found  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  teacher,  while  the 
younger  pupils  are  neglected  for  want  of  proper  attention.  As 
a  consequence,  the  whole  work  of  the.school  is  imperfect;  tlte 
foundation  is  not  well  laid,  and  the  superstructure  is  neither 
solid  nor  symmetrical. 

There  may  be  instances,  where  in  small  schools  far  removed 
from  high  schools  and  academies,  it  may  be  best  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  philosophy,  Latin,  or  some  other  of  the  higher 
studies,  into  mixed  district  schools,  to  accommodate  those 
pupils  who  cannot  pursue  these  studies  elsewhere,  but  in  these 
cases,  the  commencement  of  a  particular  study  may  be  alloted 
to  a  particular  term,  and  such  study,  or  some  definite  division 
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of  it,  be  confined  to  that  term,  and  the  teacher  not  be  required 
to  repeat  the  same  work  each  term  of  the  year,  on  different 
classes  of  two  or  three  pupils.  In  some  of  these  district 
schools,  teachers,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
devotion  to  what  they  considered  the  interests  of  the  school, 
have  heard  these  classes  out  of  'schocft  hours. 

There  are  already  more  than  two  hundred  graded  schools  in 
the  State.  The  tendency  of  the  population  to  concentrate  in 
manufacturing  villages,  and  near  the  cities,  gives  additional 
facilities  for  the  organization  of  these  schools.  In  some 
instances,  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  full  advantages  of  graded  schools,  in  others,  the 
object  will  be  most  economically  secured,  by  abolishing  all  the 
districts  of  a  town,  or  consolidating  them  into  a  single  district. 
The  success  of  graded  schools  in  this  State  and  others,  has 
established,  beyond  question,  the  fact  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  of  our  larger  communities,  and  has  clearly  shown 
that  great  benefits  will  be  secured  by  them. 

TOWN  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

To  remedy  the  defects  in  district  schools,  and  to  meet  the 
very  proper  demand  for  higher  education,  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  the  establishment  of  town  high 
schools. 

There  are  in  the  State  twenty-one  cities  and  towns,  with 
more  than  one  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  each.  In 
each  of  these  places  where  there  is  not  already  a  good  endowed 
academy,  a  public  high  school,  or  similar  institution  for  day 
scholars,  there  should  be  established  a  first  class  high  school, 
with  all  the.  necessary  facilities  for  instructing  youth  in  the 
higher  English  studies  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, so  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  a  young 
man  to  fit  for  college,  or  to  take  a  thorough  English  course. 

There  are  fifty  towns  with  less  than  a  thousand,  but  more 
than  five  hundred  children  of  school  age  in  each.  These 
towns  might  support  a  good  high  school  for  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  higher  English  studies  and  the  rudi- 
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tnents  of  Latin  might  be  taught  In  some  instances,  the  high 
school  in  these  towns  would  provide  for  a  full  preparatory 
course  for  college,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  parents  and 
guardians,  resident  in  places  where  high  schools  were  not 
established,  to 'send  their  children  and  wards  to  a  good  high 
school,  by  paying  the  ustfal  tuition.  • 

There  are  about  seventy-five  towns  in  the  State,  with  less 
than  five  hundred  children  of  school  age,  but  with  more  than 
two  hundred.  In  these  towns,  there  should  be  some  school  or 
department  in  which  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  history, 
physiology,  and  perhaps  some  other  higher  English  studies, 
might  be  pursued,  and  in  some  cases,  the  rudiment?,  at  least,  of 
Latin. 

In  the  remaining  towns,  or  those  with  less  than  two  hundred 
children  of  school  age,  a  high  school  might  be  opened  for  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year,  or  if  the  schools  continue  to  be 
managed  by  districts,  some  one  of  the  district  schools  might 
be  graded,  and  in  the  higher  departments,  children  from  all 
the  districts  in  town  bo  admitted  when  properly  qualified. 

In  two  cities,  public  high  schools  have  been  established  and 
supported  by  the  towns  in  which  these  cities  are  situated.  In 
three  cities,  high  schools  are  established  and  supported  by 
districts  whose  limits  correspond  with  the  city  limits;  in 
one  city,  an  endowed  high  school,  or  free  academy,  affords  the 
privileges  of  a  high  school  to  all  resident  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  remaining  city,  the  highest  department  of  the  graded 
school  in  the  most  populous  district,  aflbrds  an  opportunity  to 
all  persons  resident  in  the  district  to  pursue  the  usual  studies 
of  a  high  school  to  a  certain  extent. 

■  A  few  manufacturing  villages  and  towns  have  established 
public  high  schools,  which  are  liberally  supported,.and  in  some 
others,  there  are  permanent  academies  or  endowed  institutions, 
which  may  afford  all  the  facilities  required  to  enable  the  youth 
of  these  places  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  course  of 
the  ordinary  district  school. 

The  high  schools  already  established,  are  very  different  in 
character.  In  some,  young  men  are  fitted  for  college  as  well 
as  in  the  best  preparatory  schools ;  others  affbrd  special  facili- 
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ties  for  pursuing  the  modern  languages,  and  music  and  draw- 
ing ;  while  others  still,  provide  more  particularly  for  a  higher 
English  course,  for  business  life.  In  connection  with  these 
schools,  I  have  spoken  of  particular  studies,  not  because  these 
alone  determine  the  character  of  the  school,  but  because  they 
serve  as  a  convenient  standard  to  -  measure  the  grade,  and 
detAmine  the  work  of  these  institutions. 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  99  to  the  extent  to 
which  education  should  be  carried  in  public  or  common  schools, 
but  there  is  certainly  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study. 
There  are  more  than  seventy-five  towns  in  this  State  in  which 
algebra  is  taught  in  common  schools;  in  nearly  forty  towns, 
natural  philosophy  and  book-keeping  are  found  in  these 
Bchools ;  in  nearly  as  many,  Latin  ;  in  twenty,  geometry ;  and 
in  about  the  same  number,  physiology  and  astronomy ;  while 
botany,  rhetoric,  Greek  and  French,  are  reported  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  a  number  of  towns. 

The  introduction  of  these  studies  indicates  that  a  want  is 
felt  for  them,  and  is  also  evidence  that  school  visitors  have 
deemed  them  desirable  in  a  common  school  education.  The 
demands  of  society,  of  business  and  social  life,  require  that 
more  comprehensive  education  should  be  provided  in  common 
schools,  than  was  considered  sufficient  fifty  years  ago. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  law  requires  every  town  of  five  hun^ 
dred  families;  (or  with  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred,) "  to  maintain  a  school  kept  by  a  master,  who  shall  give 
instruction  in  general  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin 
language."  And  "in  every  town  containing  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  addition  to  these  branches,  the  master  shall  be 
competent  to  *give  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  French 
languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and 
moral  science,  and  political  economy."  The  same  principle 
applied  to  this  State,  would  require  fifty-five  towns  to  maintain 
high  schools,  seventeen  of  which  would  be  of  the  highest 
class.  There  are  in  Massachusetts  more  than  one  hundred 
towns  which  support  high  schools  in  which  the  Greek  and 
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Latin  languages  are  taught.  In  speaking  of  these  schools, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Jbseph  White, 
in  his  annual  report,  says:  "After  an  experience  of  two  and 
a  quarter  centuries,  the  importance  of  this  class  of  schools 
needs  not  to  be  argued.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  in  the  annual 
reports  of  those  towns  where  they  are  maintained,  the 
uniformly  high  testimony  in  favor  of  their  beneficent  influence 
upon  all  the  important  interests  of  the  town.  The  fact  that 
they  furnish  to  the  young  of  the  poorest  class,  the  opportunity 
of  fitting  themselves  for  higher  courses  of  classical  and  pro- 
fessional education,  as  well  as  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
any  honorable  pursuit  on  which  they  may  choose  to  enter,  and 
thus  powerfully  aid  in  removing  all  distinction  between  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  in  often  developing 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  cultivated,  must,  of  itself,  commend  these  schools  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  public  estimation." 

The  organization  of  similar  institutions  in  our  own  State, 
would  not  only  provide  for  a  large  number  of  children  and 
youth  of  wealthy  families,  who  are  now  sent  out  of  the  State 
to  obtain  an  education,  but  it  would  develop  the  talent  of 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  who  cannot  be  sent  abroad  to 
boarding  schools  and  academies,  or  receive  the  advantages  of 
our  best  private  schools,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Town  high  schools  would  also  exert  a  healthful  influence 
over  lower  grades,  and  particularly  over  mixed  district  schools. 

1st.  By  having  a  well-defined  standard  of  attainment,  which 
should  be  requisite  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  they 
would  present  to  the  pupils  of  lower  departments  and  of  mixed 
schools,  a  distinct  goal  to  be  reached,  a  position  to  be  gained 
by  constant  attendance  and  faithful  study  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  stimulus  in  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers, 
would  exert  an  influence  through  whole  schools  and  depart- 
ments, affecting  every  class  which  needed  s\ich  stimulus,  and 
tend  to  secure  definiteness  and  harmony  in  all  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  school,  so  that  those  who  should  never  enter 
the  high  school,  would  be  better  educated  for  its  successful 
operation. 
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2d.  By  removing  the  most  advanced  pupils  from  the  district 
schools,  the  number  of  classes  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
elementary  studies.  Much  complaint  has  been  made,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  spelling  and  reading  are  neglected,  and 
the  teachers  are  occupied  with  classes,  or  individual  pupils  in 
algebra,  philosophy,  or  Latin,  when  they  should  be  teaching 
the  elementary  studies  more  thoroughly.  The  elementary 
branches  are  not  always  well  taught,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  inaccurate,  hesitating  manner  of  reading  and  spelling,  too 
often  becomes  characteristic  of  all  literary  acquirements,  and 
no  branch  or  science  is  thoroughly  mastered. 

If  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  high  schools  can  be 
organized  and  sustained,  which  will  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  advanced  classes,  and  the  special  studies  of  these  classes 
be  taught  only  in  these  schools,  then  the  mixed  district  schools 
could  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  legitimate  work  of  strictly 
elementary  training,  and  there  would  be  hope  that  this  work 
would  be  better  performed,  and  that  the  foundation  of  a  good 
common  education  would  be  more  securely  laid. 

High  schools  would  also  have  an  important  influence  in 
cultivating  a  taste  for  literary  pleasures,  and  a  desire  for  other 
privileges,  such  as  the  lyceura  and  public  library.  They 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  be  con- 
tinued, while  the  child  remained  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  under  home  influences,  and  with  such  associations  as 
judicious  parents  can  best  Select 

Objections  are  raised  to  the  establishment  of  public  high 
schools,  a  few  of  which  may  be  noticed. 

1st.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  of  high  schools  to  our  present 
system,  will  make  education  more  expensive.  In  some  cases 
this  w.ill  be  true,  but  not  in  all.  In  many  towns,  a  greater 
amount  is  annually  paid  for  the  education  of  a  half  a  dozen 
piipils  abroad,  than  would  be  required  to  support  a  good  high 
school  at  home.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
is  annually  expended  for  the  tuition  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
pupils  of  this  State  in  private  schools.  If  town  high  schools 
were  organized,  more  than  one  half  of  this  amount  could  be 
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saved,  and  better  facilities  for  education  be  afforded  than  now. 
With  high  schools  in  successful  operation,  nearly  all  the  other 
grades  and  schools,  with  the  exception  of  grammar  schools  in 
cities,  would  be  taught  the  whole  year  by  female  teachers, 
whose  services  are  obtained  at  a  less  price  than  is  paid  to  com- 
petent male  teachers  for  the  venter  months.  But  if  the  aggre- 
gate expense  was  increased,  as  it  would  be  in  some  towns,  would 
not  the  additional  benefits  secured  more  than  compensate  for 
the  additional  outlay  ? 

2nd.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  property  of  persons  not 
sending  to  school  would  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  "  other 
children."  Both  State  and  national  governments  have  recog- 
nized the  right  to  tax  property  for  the  public  good  ;  and  Con- 
necticut has,  in  numerous  instances,  established  the  rule,  that 
common  schools  were  State  institutions,  organized  and  sup- 
ported not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  attending,  but  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  property  would  be 
increased  in  value,  by  the  existence  of  good  high  schools, 
more  than  would  be  paid  for  the  expense  of  those  schools. 

3rd.  An  objection  sometimes  heard  is,  that  if  high  schools, 
or  good  schools  of  any  kind,  are  open  to  the  poor,  this  class 
will  be  educated  above  their  station,  and  be  dissatisfied  with 
it.  This  will  never  be  the  influence  of  right  education.  It 
better  fits  the  individual  for  any  position  to  which  he  may  be 
called.  It  makes  a  more  intelligent  mechanic  or  worker  in  the 
soil,  and  a  better  member  of  society.  But  who  can  fix  the 
position  of  any  man  in  this  country  f  How  often  have  men 
from  the  laboring  classes,  or  from  active  business  life,  been 
raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  state  and  nation. 

4th.  Another  objection  raised  against  public  high  schools  is, 
that  they  will  interfere  with  academies  and  private  schools.* 
This  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  latter  institutions. 
"Where  well  endowed  academies  or  permanent  private  schools 
are  established,  which  afford  the  opportunities  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  all  qualified  to  enjoy  such  opportunities,  aud  these 
institutions  are  opened  on  such  terms  that  all  classes,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  can  enter  them  and  participate  in  the  ben- 
efits which  they  bestow,  there  may  be  no  need  of  public  high 
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schools.  Thus  the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  and  the  Bacon 
Academy  at  Colchester,  are  opened  to  all  in  each  town  quali- 
fied *for  admission  ;  and  they  provide  facilities  for  higher  Eng- 
lish and  classical  education  to  all  who  attend  them.  There  are, 
probably,  a  few  other  towns  similarly  provided.  If  there  are 
good  private  schools  or  academies  not  endowed,  and  which  are 
supported  by  a  high  rate  of  tuition,  the  town  might,  in  some 
way,  adopt  these  institutions,  and  become  responsible  for  their 
support. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  or  forty  years  ago,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  flourishing  academies  in  the  State, 
but  the  number  now  is  small.  Of  nearly  fifty  academies  and 
seminaries  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly,  from  1793 
to  1860,  less  than  a  dozen  continue  a  permanent  school.  A 
few  others  have  a  periodical  or  spasmodic  existence ;  but  they 
do  not  provide  for  a  permanent  system  of  higher  instruction 
for  the  youth  who  leave  the  ordinary  district  school.  If  to  the 
academies  and  seminaries  we  add  private  schools  of  all  kinds, 
including  boarding-schools,  we  find  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  institutions  which  are  not  supported,  in  part  'or  wholly, 
by  public  funds.  In  these  schools  there  are  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  pupils ;  but  a  large  number  of  these,  particularly  in 
boarding-schools,  are  from  other  States.  There  are  not  as 
mauy  persons  in  private  schools  now  as  there  were  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  yet,  in  that  time,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  has  increased  twenty-eight  thousand,  or  thirty-three 
per  cent. 

This  history  of  private  schools  and  academies  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  State.  In  Massachusetts  there  were,  in  1840,  eighty 
incorporated  academies,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  unincorporated  and  private  schools. 9  In  1860, 
there  were  but  sixty-three  incorporated  academies,  and  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  private  schools,  or  a  decrease  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
latter,  in  twenty  years  ;  and  yet,  in  that  time,  the  increase  of 
population  in  that  State  was  more  than  half  a  million,  exceed- 
'  ing  the  whole  population  of  Connecticut  now.    In  some  other 
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states  the  decrease  in  academies  and  private  schools  has  been 
still  greater. 

Some  of  the  private  schools  of  otlr  own  State  are  merito- 
rious institutions,  deserving  the  support  which  they  receive, 
and  they  are  accomplishing  much  in  educating  the  pupils 
attending  them;  but  many  private  schools  are  transient  or 
changeable  in  character.  They  cannot  be  relied  on  to  furnish 
educational  advantages  to  the  children  of  the  State,  and  the 
rate  of  tnition  in  some  of  them  entirely  precludes  the  attend- 
ance of  the  worthy  poor. 

The  State  must  then  look  to  her  public  schools  chiefly  to 
furnish  the  means  of  education  whicli  most  of  her  children  can 
enjoy. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

With  proper  grades  and  schools  established  there  should  be 
courses  of  study,  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training 
adapted  to  each  class  and  school,  so  well  defined*  and  so  dis- 
tinctly described,  that  each  school  committee  or  parent  could 
understand  the  same,  and  be  able  to  see  clearly  what  was  the 
employment  of  each  class  and  pupil  for  each  day  of  the  term. 
Different  branches  of  study  should  succeed  each  other  in 
proper  order,  and  be  accompanied  with  such  physical  exer- 
cises and  means  of  training  as  will  best  unfold  all  the  facul- 
ties harmoniously,  and  secure  the  highest  intellectual  power, 
the  most  healthful  physical  constitution,  and  the  best  moral 
training. 

A  course  of  study,  or  method  of  culture,  is  not  something 
which  can  be  trusted  to  accident,  or  which  can  be  safely 
adopted  without  forethought.  Either,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  based  upon  the  well  established  principles  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  accord  with  the  science  of  education  in  its  theo- 
retical rules  and  practical  developments. 

"We  well  know  the  importance  of  system  in  every  human 
undertaking.  The  excellence?  secured  in  some  departments  of 
industry  is  owing  mainly  to  the  system  employed.  In  the 
manufacture  of  material  fabrics,  repeated  experiments  in  the 
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application  of  the  laws  of  physics  have  determined  certain 
processes— certain  arrangements  of  parts— certain  relations  of 
causes  and  sequences — which  are  recognized  by  every  intelli- 
gent superintendent  or  agent.  Each  workman  has  a  special 
and  definite  part  assigned  him,  to  be  done  at  its  proper  time. 
So  in  education,  there  are  laws  of  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  which  must  be  recognized  in  all  successful  culture. 

More  than  five  hundred  persons,  each  year,  begin  their  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
Yery  few  of  these  persona  have  had  the  advantages  of  tho- 
rough, systematic  training  in  a  college  or  seminary.  A  con- 
siderable number  have  enjoyed,  for  a  time,  the  benefits  of , the 
Normal  School ;  a  few  others  are  the  graduates  of  some  high 
school  or  academy  ;  but  the  greater  part  have  had  no  special 
preparation,  nor  any  school  advantages,  except  such  as  are  ob- 
tained in  common  schools.  Suppose  that  these  teachers  are  all 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  that  they  engage  in  their  work 
with  a  sincere  purpose  of  educating  the  child  wisely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  are  above  the  average  of  scholarship  in  the 
schools  where  they  have  studied,  we  have  no  positive  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  successful  in  directing  a  school  or  in 
wisely  organizing  classes. 

They  enter  the  school-room  with  no  well  defined  plan  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished ;  they  find  forty  or  fifty  children,  of 
different  ages,  diverse  habits  and  attainments,  and  in  their 
hands  a  variety  of  books  to  be  used ;  but  no  chart  to  mark 
out  their  course,  no  guide  to  specify  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished each  term.  Is  it  strange  that,  in  these  circumstances 
many  fail,  not  in  maintaining  order  simply,  but  in  plmost, 
everything  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic training  and  culture,  without  which  the  school  is  of 
very  little  benefit  ? 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  children  can.  be  educated  pre- 
cisely alike,  that  the  same  results  will,  in  all  instances,  attend 
the  same  course  of  instruction,  or  that  the  same  time  will  be 
required,  by  all  of  similar  age,  to  accomplish  any  particular 
portion  of  the  school  work.  Children  are  not  machines,  to  be 
treated  mechanically ;  or  to  be  directed  by  the  laws  which 
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govern  inert  matter.  There  are  peculiar  dispositions,  temper- 
aments, and  capabilities,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  even 
in  graded  schools.  There  are,  however,  laws  of  mental  and 
moral  development  which  are  applicable  in  every  community, 
and  which  should  be  recognized  in  all  schools*  The  faculties 
of  the  healthful  mind  are  universally  of  the  same  number, 
have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  to  be  unfolded 
by  the  application  of  the  same  general  laws. 

It  is  believed  that  intelligent  school  visitors,  by  a  judicious 
exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law 
which  makes  it  their  duty  to  "  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management,  studies,  books,  classification,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,"  might  do  much  to  aid  the  young  teacher, 
and  make  the  instruction  more  valuable. 

As  there  has  been  so  recently  (Report  of  1862)  presented  an 
outline  of  a  coarse  of  study  and  training  for  classes  in  com- 
mon schools,  no  detailed  scheme  will  be  given  here.  In  most 
of  the  cities  and  in  some  towns  carefully  prepared  plans  of 
examination  and  classification,  with  appropriate  courses  of 
study,  have  been  adopted.    (See  Appendix,  B.) 

A  COMPLETE  80HOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system,  to  be  complete,  should  provide  for  the 
thorough,  comprehensive  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State.  There  Bhould  be  schools  furnishing  the  benefits  needed, 
so  situated,  and  opened  on  such  terms,  that  each  child  can  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  a  good  common  school  education. 

It  is  not  expected  that  good  schools  of  each  grade  can  be 
brought  to  the  home  of  each  child,  but  every  town,  borough, 
and  city,  should  have  schools  established  at  such  points,  and  so 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  facilities  that  a  good  element- 
ary education  may  be  obtained  by  all  persons  residing  within 
their  limits. 

Were  graded  schools  organized  in  all  places  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children  can  be  conveniently  brought  together, 
and  the  ungraded  country  schools  thoroughly  classified,  and  a 
good  public  high  school  established  in  every  town  where  practi- 
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cable,  there  would  be  few  children  in  the  State  not  enjoying 
school  privileges,  and  the  school  system  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Many  of  these  advantages  can  be  secured  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  school  districts,  by  the  action  of  towns  in  es-, 
tablishing  schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  but  in  many  places  the 
opportunity  of  providing  economically  and  wisely  for  all  of 
school  age,  would  be  much  increased  were  schools  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  towns. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  more  system  in 
our  schools,  and  of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it  has 
not  been  the  intention  to  detract  at  all  from  the  excellencies  of 
that  school  system  which  has  distinguished  Connecticut  atj 
home  and  given  her  renown  abroad.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  schools  in  'most  of  the  states,  from  Maine  to  Missouri, 
and  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  in  the  course  of  official 
duties  I  have  visited  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  schools  of 
Connecticut. 

While  there  are  schools  in  some  of  our  sister  states  and  in 
Canada  which  seem  as  nearly  perfect  in  arrangement,  control, 
and  instruction,  as  any  human  institution  can  be,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  there  are  schools  or  departments  in  this 
State  which,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  elsewhere. 
But  this  is  not  universal  or  general.  With  all  the  excellencies 
of  which  we  may  boast,  and  the  bright  examples  to  which  we 
may  proudly  point,  there  are  defects  in  organization,  in  plan, 
and  execution.  Let  the  defects  and  imperfections  bo  fairly 
and  frankly  exposed,  and  let  there  be  legislative  enactments, 
wherever  necessary,  which  will  tend  to  foster  the  schools  and 
encourage  improvements ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  promptitude  and  intelligent  action  to 
remedy  the  defects,  remove  the  imperfections,  and  secure  all 
the  appliances  necessary  for  successful  universal  education. 
So  long  as  there  is  in  the  State  a  single  school  perpetuating 
error  or  marring  the  human  soul,  or  a  single  pupil  checked  in 
his  course  with  half  an  education,  because  the  school  is  not  to 
be  found  to  complete  the  work,  or  a  single  child  in  the  streets 
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untaught,  there  is  something  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  system 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  schoDls  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

In  any  civilized  commnnity  and  at  any  time,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  the  thorough  education  of  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  such  commnnity.  Under  the  government  of  a  free  republic 
the  reasons  for  securing  such  education,  are  immeasurably  in- 
creased ;  and  never,  in  the  history  of  this  government,  have 
these  reasons  pressed  with  greater  force  than  now.  Just  emer- 
ging from  a  civil  wa>,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations,  struggling  from  the  throes  of  a  rebellion  which  has 
tested  every  power  of  government,  and  has  cost  millions  of 
treason:  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  there  never  was  a 
time  rhen  it  was  more  important  that  the  whole  people  should 
be  educated  to  intelligence,  morality,  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
order.  The  welfare  of  the  nation,  every  principle  of  jnstice, 
of  pariotism,  and  of  humanity,  demands  that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  of  democratic  government  be  now  fi  rmly 
established.  For  this  purpose  the  common  school  becomes  an 
institution  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  fostered  by  the  State 
and  made  in  the  highest  degree  effective. 


8UMMARY  OF  STATISTICS, 

Relating  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31*£,  1864. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,    ...  162 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns,  0 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,              .  1,609 

Number  of  public  or  common  schools,   .            .  1,795 
Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

sixteen  years,                        .           .           .  114,772 
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Increase  over  previous  year, 

2,674 

Average  number  in  each  distrlet  between  foui 

and  sixteen  years  of  age, 

71 

Average  length,  in  weeks,  of  winter  schools, 

17 

"        "         "    ,    "         summer     " 

16 

Number  of  boys  registered  in  winter, 

40,849 

"           girls         "         "        " 

36,277 

44          boys         "         "  summer,  . 

83,466 

u             g^ig            «  ,         «          <t 

35,591 

Whole  number  registered  in  winter, 

77,126 

"            u             4<         "  summer, 

69,057 

Average  attendance  of  boys  in  winter,  • 

29,529 

44             "           "  girls  "       u 

25,832 

44             "           "  boys  "    summer, 

22,592 

-  ('             "           6i  girls  u          " 

25,179 

Total  average  attendance  in  winter, 

55,361 

41          "              "          "  summer, 

47,771 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter, 

757 

44            "          "         44  summer, 

135 

"         female     "         "  winter, 

1,338 

44           44          "         <4  summer, 

1,897 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 

school  two  or  more  successive  terms, 

949 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  in- 

cluding board,           .            .                     '  . 

$33.00 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  taachers, 

including  board,       . 

18.00 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades, 

117 

44      "        "      of  three  or  more  grades, 

86 

14      "  new  school  houses  erected  during  the 

year,             .            .            .                       . 

26 

Capital  of  School  Fund, . 

$2,050,460.49 

Revenue  of  School  Fund,  distributed  February 

28, 1865,      .... 

.     131,997.80 

Dividend,  per  scholar,  from  School  Fund, 

1.15 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

763,661.83 

Revenue  of  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  school  pur- 

poses,'         . 

.       45,819.00 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

The  extracts  from  the  reports  of  school  visitors  are  presented 
under  different  heads,  classified,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to 
the  prominent  subjects  of  each  report.  Some  of  the  reports 
were  quite  full  of  details  of  particular  schools,  showing  the 
success  or  failure  of  particular  teachers,  or  pointing  out  some 
local  difficulty  or  recommending  some  local  transient  improve- 
ment. Many  of  the  reports  of  this  character  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  Superintendent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  but  were  not  of  a  nature  for  general  publication.  The 
extracts  subjoined  exhibit  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
school  system  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  contain  valu- 
able suggestions  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools. 


Attendance. 

BETHANY. 


While  we  have  had  good  teachers,  and  our  schools  have  been  quite  as 
prosperous  as  heretofore,  we  regret  that  they  suffer  seriously  from  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  Too  frequently  this  comes  from  a 
want  of  parental  interest     Parents  are  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  for 

the  proper  education  of  their  children We  have  some 

parents  who  manifest  a  total  indifference  to  their  children's  minds  and 
morals,  and  suffer  them  to  roam,  like  their  cattle,  without  restraint. 
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COLCHESTER. 

If  a  teacher  is  employed  and  school  opened,  parents  should  see  that 
their  children  attend  regularly  and  punctually.  An  absence  of  even 
one  day  in  a  week  is  almost  as  injurious  to  a  pupil  as  absence  the  whole 
time.  An  attempt  to  go  to  school  and  staying  away  half  the  time  is 
like  half-doing  any  other  piece  of  work, — worse  than  not  trying  to  do  it 
at  all.  None  but  those  who  have  been  watchful  of  its  effects  can  con- 
ceive of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance  at  school. 

Punctuality  is  also  very  important.  The  evil  of  tardiness  does  not 
consist  wholly  in  the  fact  that  the  school  is  disturbed  thereby.  The 
tardy  scholar  will  be  tardy  through  life,  and  cannot  command  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellows. 

HARTFORD. 

The  method  of  registering  attendance  differs  in  different  schools,  so 
as  toj>revent  entire  accuracy  in  the  report  of  some  details. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen,  reported  for  the  year,  was  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nine ;  the  number  registered  in  our  public  schools  was  four  thousand 
and  twenty-eight ;  the  average  daily  attendance  reported  was  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  numbers  taught  in  private  schools,  and  for  others  whose  absence  can 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
children  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and  the  number  registered,  is 
very  large ;  and  the  disproportion  between  the  whole  number  and  the 
actual  average  attendance  is  enormous*  That  out  of  six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine  children  in  the  town,  only  two  thousand  six  hundred 
.  and  twenty-nine  should  be  found,  on  an  average,  in  our  public  schools ; 
and  that  out  of  some  four  thousand  actually  registered,  about  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  should  be  daily  absent,  are  facts  which  call  for  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  Board,  of  district  committees,  of  teach- 
ers, of  parents,  and,  we  may  add,  of  our  town  authorities. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

Of  all  the  brakes  attached  to  the  car  of  education  none  can  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  of  irregularity  in  attendance.  It  unhinges  classic 
fication,  retards  the  progress  of  regular  pupils,  and  produces  a  general 
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'  ...  * 

we  have  been  favored,  and  the  principles  of  whioh,  our  Normal  School, 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  Common  School  Journal  have  ably  discussed 

and  maintained. 

Upon  what  nobler  objects  can  we  bestow  our  sympathies  and  our 
means,  than  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  fields  which  are  furnished 
in  our  youth  f 

If  New  England  retains  her  relative  influence  and  power  among  her 
sister  states,  how  will  she  do  it?  Not  by  her  limited  territorial  domain, 
nor  by  her  comparative  population  merely,  but  mainly,  and  in  virtue  of 
her  intellectual  and  moral  power,  as  developed  and  fostered  by  a 
thorough  and  extended  culture. 

HAMDEN. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  schools  fcr  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
can  see  that  there  has  been  improvement.  Our  school  houses  are  in  a 
better  condition  and  better  furnished  with  whatever  the  pupils  need  to 
help  them  in  their  studies.  The  teachers  are  better  qualified  for  their 
work.  The  attendance  is  more  general  and  regular.  Many  parents 
manifest  more  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  But  while 
we  may  rejoice  at  what  has  been  done,  let  us  not  forget  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  our  schools  in  the  highest  degree  successful 
and  useful. 

HUNTINGTON. 

We  have  twelve  school  houses  and  eleven  schools  for  less  than  three 
hundred  scholars,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  latter  are  in  one  district 
and  more  than  fifty  in  another,  so  that  some  of  our  schools  are  very  small 
and  need  not  be  kept  up,  but  so  long  as  they  can  get  the  public  money 
to  waste  they  will  have  cheap  teachers.  We  sometimes  think  it  would 
be  better  if  we  had  no  public  money.  We  believe  all  our  schools 
should  be  free. 

Most  of  our  teach  ere  receive  two  dollars  per  week,  and  beg  their 
board  from  house  to  house, — a  miserable  plan. 

MERIDEN. 

The  experiment  of  Free  Schools  for  the  past  year  has  met  with  uni- 
versal favor.  While  it  has  been  a  relief,  pecuniarily,  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  it  has  been  regarded  with  equal  favor  by  those  who  have  borne 
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the  burdens.  One  evidence  of  its  benefits  has  been  the  largely  increased 
attendance. 

The  finances  have  been  more  simply  and  economically  managed,  and 
the  experience  of  one  year  proves  (to  us  at  least)  that  this  is  the  only 
just  and  proper  method  of  securing  to  all,  the  benefits  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  eleven  District  Schools  in  the  town,  one  consisting  of  three 
departments,  three  of  two  departments  each,  and  seven  mixed  schools 
of  ODly  one. 

In  these  schools  have  been  employed  four  male  and  twenty-one 
female  teachers ;  nine  have  taught  in  the  same  school  through  the  year, 
and  seven  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  school  a  longer  time,  ranging 
from  two  to  seven  years. 

"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  is  a  motto  which  has  been 
fully  verified  during  the  past  year,  and  convinces  us  that  we  should  seek, 
and  be  willing  to  pay,  those  who  are  in  all  respects  best  qualified  for 
their  position,  and  retain  them  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  truest  econ- 
omy, since  a  good  education  is  the  best  legacy  we  can  leave  to  our 
children. 

Nor  should  the  primary  teacher  be  underestimated,  as  it  is  just  here 
that  the  children  are  to  be  started  in  their  educational  career,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  begin  right,  to  form  good  habits. 
The  idea  that  any  one  will  do  for  a  primary  teacher  is  as  false  in  theory 
as  it  has  been  pernicious  in  practice.     • 

The  discipline  in  some  of  our  schools  has  improved,  while  in  others 
it  has  not  been  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 

In  some  of  our  mixed  schools  we  endeavored  to  have  the  little  chil- 
dren occupied  during  the  intervals  of  their  lessons,  since  the  activity  of 
the  joung  will  expend  itself  in  some  direction,  and  it  had  better  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Ajl  should,  at  least,  be  provided  with  slates 
on  which  they  can  copy  lessons  from  the  book,  or  simple  drawings  from 
copies  given  by  the  teacher  upon  the  blackboard.  Frequent  change  is 
needed  for  this  class  of  children,  and  we  heartily  approve  of  singing 
and  simple  manual  exercises  introduced  at  intervals,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  school  room. 

We  like  the  practice  of  some  schools  of  dismissing  them  at  an  earlier 
hour,  for  after  they  have  spent  as  much  time  as  would  be  profitable, 
further  confinement  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious.  We  a*e  glad 
to  notice  in  some  of  our  schools  that  a  better  system  has  prevailed,  and 
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that  a  time  has  been  set  apart  for  study  and  recitations,  and  that  the 
same  system  has  been  carried  into  the  minute  details  of  the  school. 

There  has  also  been  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  who  have  had  a  well  digested  plan  of  their  own, 
while  others  whose  ideas  have  not  been  so  clearly  defined  have  worked 
somewhat  at  random,  and  with  less  satisfactory  results. 

While  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  reading,  too  little  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  to  this  branch  by  some  of  our  teachers.  They 
allow  their  pupils  to  read  whole  passages,  and  pass  on  when  they  do 
not  at  all  understand  their  meaning.  Others  have  been  very  thorough 
in  drilling  their  classes  upon  each  passage  and  sentence,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  proceed  until  they  are  thoroughly  understood  and  prop- 
erly rendered. 

The  importance  of  teaching  writing  systematically  has  been  urged 
upon  the  teachers.  The  improvement  in  other  branches  has  generally 
been  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  great  diversity  in  the  time  of  beginning  the  different 
schools,  and  the  length  of  the  terms,  and  considerable  inconvenience 
hasbeen  experienced  in  consequence., 

tt  is  desirable  that  all  districts  should  commence  their  schools  early 
in  September,  so  as  to  bring  thev  terms  within  the  limits  of  the  school 
year. 

The  schools  are  very  generally  supplied  with  outline  maps,  while  a 
few  have  libraries,  and  some  apparatus. 

Parents  must  visit  schools  more,  if  they  would  have  their  children 
take  the  interest  desired,  and  also  encourage  the  teachers  in  their  labors* 
Doubtless  they  find  their  time  mostly  occupied  with  other  duties ;  but 
we  can  conceive  of  none  more  important  than  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Owing  to  the  largely  increased  and  rapidly  growing  population  of  our 
town,  more  school  accommodation  and  important  changes  are  impera- 
tively required  for  the  better  education  of  our  children.  But  since  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  on  tHe  reorganization  of  districts, 
pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  last  annual  town  meeting,  and  which  is 
appended  to  this,  contains  a  matured  plan  for  the  management  of 
schools,  it  renders  any  special  recommendations  on  our  part  unnecessary. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

The  importance  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  common  schools,  so  * 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  our  fathers,  and  for  which  such  liberal  pro- 
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the  public  prints  that  gratuitous  instruction  will  be  given  in  these 
studies  annually  to  a  considerable  number  of  properly  qualified  young 
men  belonging  in  this  State. 

Suqb  are  the  opportunities  for  a  higher  education  provided  at  home 
for  our  own  children  and  the  children  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  ben- 
efits of  these  establishments  of  learning  are  indeed  common  to  us  with 
all  others  who  wish  to  profit  by  them.  New  Haven  possesses  only  the 
incidental  advantage  of  having  these  institutions  at  its  own  door.  This 
advantage,  however,  is  of  incalculable  value,  both  as  attracting  families 
to  our  city  in  considerable  numbers  as  permanent  residents,  and  as  giv- 
ing opportunities  for  education  to  our  own  children  such  as  are  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  few  cities  in  the  civilized  world.  Before  a  young 
man  of  limited  means,  resident  out  of  the  State  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  can  avail  himself  of  these  facilities  for  instruction,  he  must  pro- 
vide the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  living  away  from  home  and 
in  a  populous  city.  This  expense  is  spared  to  our  own  sons.  The 
number  of  parents  among  us  is  large  who  can  educate  their  sons  as 
engineers,  as  scientific  mechanics,  as  analytic  chemists  or  for  professional 
life,  but  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  incident  to  such  an  education 
elsewhere.  To  the  rich,  indeed,  economy  in  education  is  of  compara- 
tively little  consequenee.  To  those  of  moderate  means  it  is  everything. 
In  former  years  the  proportion  of  young  men  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  who  were  the  sons  of  met  in  humble  or  moderate  circum- 
stances was  greater  than  at  present.  The  higher  cost  and  more  expen- 
sive modes  of  living,  the  increasingly  remunerative  employments  open 
to  very  young  men,  together  with  the  wonderful  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  have  united  to  withdraw,  at  an  early  age,  from  study 
large  numbers  of  young  men  dependent  chiefly  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  support,  and  have  filled  our  colleges  more  largely  than  was 
formerly  the  case  with  the  sons  of  wealthier  men.  In  a  country  like 
ours  it  seems  most  undesirable,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  that  the 
higher  kinds  of  education  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
Even  in  the  old  world,  where  theories  of  society  are  wholly  aristocratic, 
all  the  great  endowments  for  instruction  have  been  established  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  measure  of  public  utility  to  encourage  the  education  of 
the  less  opulent  classes  of  the  community.  There  is'  scarcely  a  univer- 
sity or  any  higher  institution  of  learning  in  Europe  in  which  the 
patronage  of  the  State  or  private  benefactions  have  not  made  large 
provision  for  gratuitous  or  partly  gratuitous  education.  Much  more 
should  it  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  a  country,  the 
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tendency  of  most  of  whose  institutions  and  laws  is  to  give  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  the  poor  with  the  rich,  that  facilities  in  large  measure  should 
be  given  to  young  men  of  marked  ability,  who  are  not  possessed  of 
adequate  means  to  secure  the  higher  education  they  desire.  In  former 
yean,  Yale  College  rendered  great  service  to  society  by  preparing  young 
men  for  professional  life.  By  the  establishment  of  these  more  recent 
schools  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  the  great  industrial 
occupations  of  life,  the  College  in  some  of  its  departments  will  become 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  New  Haven,  will  be 
felt  by  many  to  be  no  longer  isolated  from  the  common  business  of  life, 
and  will  contribute  more  directly  than  ever  it  has  done  to  make  New 
Haven  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  those  who  wish  for  their  sons 
the  most  complete  education  the  country  can  afford,  in  preparation  for 
whatever  occupations  they  may  select.  The  relations  which  necessarily 
must  subsist  between  these  more  advanced  institutions  of  learning  and 
the  public  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  offering 
unusual  opportunities  for  education  to  the  youth  of  our  city,  has  seemed 
to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  this  distinct  reference  to  one 
of  the  great  advantages  which  New  Haven  enjoys  in  a  higher  degree 
than  most  communities  in  this  country  or  in  the  old  world. 

Our  city  now  possesses  a  completely  organized  system  of  public  school 
instruction  for  the  education  of  our  children  from  the  earliest  age  at 
which  instruction  from  books  fan  properly  be  given,  to  a  thorough- 
preparation  for  business,  for  admission  to  schools  of  industrial  science, 
or  to  college. 

PLYMOUTH. 

While  all  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  success  of  a  community,  state 
or  nation,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  few 
seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  common  school  is  the  most  important 
instrumentality  of  this  object.  Napoleon  said  "The  bayonets  that 
think  conquer."  Our  common  schools  teach  baydnets  to  think ;  they 
train  the  future  aliens  and  rowdies  to  be  law-abiding  and  peaceable 
citizens.  In  peace  they  are  excellent  substitutes  for  navies,  arsenals 
and  standing  armies.  Then  let  us  heartily  sustain  our  public  schools, 
nor  grudge  the  expense.  And  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  speed  the 
day  when  they  shall  be  established  in  every  part  of  our  land; — then 
when  our  enemies  sound  the  tocsin  of  war,  we  shall  be  ready  and  cer- 
tainly conquer,  it  may  be,  without  the  sacrifice  of  blood. 
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PUTNAM. 


The  existing  system  of  frequent  changes  of  district  committees,  in 
many  instances  works  unfavorably  to\  the  permanency  of  good  teachers. 
Each  newly  elected  committee  has  often  a  personal  partiality  for  some 
relative  or  near  friend,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  so  strong  as  to  over- 
ride the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  a  district,  and  such  a  one  is  put  in  the 
place  of  a  former  incumbent  who  has  successfully  taught  the  school. 
This  is  done  with  the  expectation,  it  may  be,  that  the  successor  will 
prove  equally  efficient.  But  the  experiment  often  fails,  and  is  always 
an  injudicious  one.  Personal  preferences  should  be  waived  when 
necessary  to  promote  harmony  and  the  best  interests  of  a  district  We 
would  suggest  whether  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  a  district  should 
not  govern  the  action  of  their  committee,  and  suggest  also  whether  the 
Board  of  Victors  may  not  have  more  power  in  the  matter. 

As  our  population  and  wealth  increases,  especially  in  the  two  village 
districts,  a  union  of  those  districts,  and  the  adoption  of  the  grading 
system,  becomes  more  desirable  than  ever.  Wherever  such  a  system  is 
adopted,  it  is  successful  and  satisfactory,  and  in  no  community  do  cir- 
cumstances more  favor  the  adoption  of  this  system  than  our  own.  We 
would  earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
.those  who  desire  to  promote  the  honor  and  true  interests  of  the  town. 

The  great  advantages  of  school  libraries  seem  not  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated in  this  town.  But  two  have  been  formed,  and  these  have  not 
been  replenished  for  some  years.  It  would  seem  that  the  generous  offer 
of  the  State  to  bear  one-half  of  the  expense  of  such  libraries,  would 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  these  valuable 
sources  of  information  and  entertainment.  An  increase  of  apparatus, 
globes,  maps  and  books  of  reference,  would  also  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

We  again  urge  the  policy  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  school  by  a  tax  upon  the  property,  instead  of  upon  the  scholar,  as 
now  done.  It  would  remove  one  obstacle  to  an  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community,  especially  among  foreigners. 

POMFRET. 

Uniformity  in  text  books  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  greatest 
advance.  It  helps  to  secure  the  best  system  of  classification,  and  the 
largest  economy  of  time,  with  both  teacher  and  pupil.    This  uniformity 
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higher  branches  and  of  distracting  their  minds  by  attending  to  too 
many  studies  at  the  same  time,  is  not  good.  A  mere  smattering  of 
knowledge, — knowing  a  little  of  a  great  many  things,  and  not  knowing 
any  one  well  or  perfectly,  is  not  of  much  use.  The  great  thing  is  to 
know  what  we  do  know  thoroughly ;  then  we  can  command  it ;  then  we 
can  use  it ;  then  it  can  be  of  service  to  us. 

TRUMBULL. 

The  chief  fault  with  our  teachers  has  been,  as  heretofore,  an  inability 
to  govern  properly, — a  fault  that  seems  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Parental  indifference,  and  lack  of  codperation  with  the  teachers,  con- 
stitute a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schools.  Instead  of  care- 
fully scrutinizing  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  teacher  and  assist- 
ing him  in  his  arduous  labors,  by  the  judicious  bestowment  of  praise  or 
reproof,  as  the  case  may  require,  parents,  for  the  most  part,  seem  content 
to  let  him  go  on  in  his  own  way,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he  is  ren- 
dering any  equivalent  for  his  wages  or  whether  their  children  are  pro- 
gressing in  their  studies  or  wasting  their  precious  time  in  idleness. 

The  character  and  carriage  of  a  teacher  outside  the  school  room  have 
generally  more  influence  in  making  up  his  reputation  than  scholastic  ex- 
cellence, or  rare  ability  to  teach  and  govern. 

As  a  whole,  our  schools  are  probably  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as 
those  in  most  of  the  rural  towns  in  this  section  of  the  State,  but  far 
short  of  that  degree  of  excellence  which  the  facilities  of  the  times  have 
made  available. 

WESTBROOK. 

No  teacher,  however  well  qualified  to  teach,  can  succeed  without  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  district.  It  is  quite  as  impossible  for  a 
teacher,  as  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  labor  successfully  without  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  those  for  whom  he  labors.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  few  mischief-makers  to  render  all  his  efforts  abortive.  Nothing 
tends  more  directly  to  defeat  his  best  endeavors  for  the  good  of  his 
charge  than  for  parents  to  discuss  or  criticise  the  defects  of  their  teacher, 
or  to  speak  disparagingly  of  him  in  the  presence  of  their  children. 

A  school  without  order  or  discipline,  like  an  army,  is  almost  worth- 
less. It  may  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  Children  should  be  required 
to  respect  and  obey  their  teacher.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
secure  this  without  tbe  codperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district.    They 
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SHARON. 

Our  school  houses  throughout  the  town  remain  the  same  as  last  year, 
except  so  far  as  changed  by  use  and  exposure  to  the  elements.  Several 
of  them  are  good,  as  compared  with  poorer  ones,  but  only  that  in  No. 
10,  which  was  erected  two* years  ago,  is  good  in  the  sense  of  being 
properly  fitted  for  its  use. 

The  great  want  of  our  schools  is  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
particularly  the  more  influential  part  If  this  could  be  awakened  we 
doubt  not  that  we  could  report  very  great  improvement' 

SOUTIHNGTON. 

We  think  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one  familiar  with  our  schools 
that  they  are  steadily  improving.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  in  all  cases 
secure  the  best  men  for  committees,  nor  always  the  best  teachers.  '  But 
when  w  compare  our  schools  with  those  of  other  towns  around  us  and 
consider  that  a  majority  of  our  teachers  are  furnished  by  our  own  schools, 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  schools  do  so  much. 

But  our  schools  need  more  attention.  To  secure  their  true  progress 
and  elevation  will  reqtire  constant  vigilance  and  the  sympathy  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  concerned.        ****** 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom if  all  who  intend  to  patronize  our  schools  would  be  willing  to  attend 
the  annual  district  meeting  and  interest  themselves  in  what  all  must 
feel  to  be  a  public  benefit. 

NEWTOWN. 

Parents  are  negligent,  altogether  too  negligent  of  their  duties,  and 
seldom  visit  the  school  room  unless  to  give  the  teacher  a  "  blowing  up  " 
for  some  real  or  imagined  wrong. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  here  last  spring  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  exercises 
were  very  interesting  and  profitable,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  productive 
of  much  good  to  those  of  our  teachers  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending. 

SCOTLAND. 

We  feel  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  elementary 
studies  in  our  schools.    The  effect  pf  striving  to  advance  scholars  to  the 
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as  other  branches  of  public  importance.  The  high  state  of  excitement 
has  not  been  the  most  favorable  to  sound  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
While  some  of  our  schools  have  sustained  a  high  rank,  and  deserve 
commendation  for  their  success,  there  are  others  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  in  so  complimentary  terms.  Young  men  •  of  talents  and  educa- 
tion, competent  and  faithful  teachers,  fired  with  a  noble  ardor  for  their 
country's  defense,  have  gone  to  the  battle-fields,  leaving  their  places  to 
be  filled,  in  some  instances,  with  teachers  of  less  experience  and  inferior 
qualifications. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  much  to  encourage  us.  The  stirring 
scenes  of  the  war  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  certain  branches  of  study. 
Scholars  have  become  anxious  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  localities  of 
these  tragic  scenes,  of  the  prominent  men  of  our  country,  and  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  our  Government.  Consequently  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  study  of  Geography  and  History,  es- 
pecially of  our  own  country.  There  is  also  an  increased  interest 
in  the  condition  of  school  houses, — a  growing  disposition  either  to 
build  new  ones,  or  repair  the  pld  ones,  and  supply  them  with  modern 
conveniences,  outline  maps  and  other  school  appliances. 

Again,  amid  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  this  war,  our  public  schools 
have  a  peculiar  advantage  in  being  so  little  dependent  on  taxation. 
While  Massachusetts  has  an  income  from  her  State  school  fund  of 
$45,000, — that  to  be  divided  among  about  325,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, — Connecticut  has  an  equal  amount  from  her 
town  deposit  fund,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  $130,000  besides 
from  the  State  school  fund — and  these  to  be  divided  among  109,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  paramount  importance  of 
popular  education,  should  stimulate  us  to  increased  exertions  for  the 
proper  training  of  our  children  and  youth. 


Graded  Schools. 

WESTBROOK. 


The  practice  of  grading  district  schools  is  becoming  quite  general  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  all  the  more  populous  districts  it  may  be 
said  to  be  universal.    More  than  half  the  towns  in  this  county  and  a 
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large  part  of  the  towns  of  the  State  have  one  or  more  graded  schools. 
This  is  effected  in  various  ways : — 

1.  When  the  district  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  it  the  school  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  departments,  with  a  teacher  for  each. 

2.  When  the  districts  are  smaller  two  or  more  of  them  unite  and 
bring  their  smaller  children  into  one  room  by  themselves,  and  the  more 
advanced  pupils  into  another,  without  increasing  the  number  of  schools. 
In  some  cases  all  the  districts  in  the  town  unite  in  sustaining  one  school 
of  a  higher  grade  for  the  more  advanced  scholars,  and  in  this  way  they 
are  able  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  an  academy  without  much,  if 
any,  additional  expense. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  so  many  and  so  obvious 
as  to  require  no  argument.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  better  classi- 
fication of  the  scholars,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  classes  in  any 
school  the  teacher  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  each  class  and  with 
less  distraction  of  mind.  Such  schools  are  more  orderly  and  there  is ' 
naturally  more  emulation  among  the  scholars  when  there  are  so  many 
of  the  same  age  and  all  pursuing  the  same  studies,  than  when  they  are 
of  all  ages  and  only  one  or  two  in  a  class. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  graded  schools,  and  if  the  number  is  not  in- 
creased there  is  little  or  no  increase  of  expense.  And  in  case  one  more 
school  is  rendered  necessary  to  carry  out  the  system,  the  additional  ex- 
pense being  shared  by  all  who  have  children  to  be  educated,  are  equally 
benefited — is  but  a  very  small  tax  on  each  one,  while  the  advantages 
are  many.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  of  maintaining  a  high  school  in 
any  community  where  there  is  no  endowed  academy. 


Parental  Interest. 

COLCHESTER. 


Many  parents  seem  to  think  that  the  progress  of  a  school  depends 
wholly  on  the  teacher.  But  this  is  an  error.  Few  parents  realize  that 
the  interest  of  children  in  a  school  is  affected  by  that  manfested  by  their 
parents. 

When  parents  shall  be  willing  to  devote  more  time  to  school-visiting, 
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and  when  they  shall  show  a  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  fitting  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society,  we  shall 
see  a  corresponding  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
consequent  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  schools. 

EAST  HADDAM. 

The  relation  of  parents  to  the  general  success  of  the  schools  is  still 
deservedly  a  matter  of  complaint — much  more  so,  however,  in  some  dis- 
tricts than  others.  There  are  districts  in  which  the  parents  seem  to 
give  at  least  a  reasonable  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Their 
presence  at  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  gives  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement to  the  pupils,  and  shows,  in  some  instances,  that  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  parents,  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  has  been 
felt  all  through  the  term.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  however,  the 
larger  village  districts  are  more  behind  hand  in  this  matter  than  the 
smaller  farmiug  districts.  Some  of  the  latter  certainly  deserve  special 
commendation. 

LYME. 

Will  parents  continue,  year  after  year,  to  let  their  children  loiter 
away  their  time  out  of  school  and  grow  up  in  ignorance,  when  know- 
ledge is  so  easily  obtained  ?  If  children  are  thus  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  school-room  and  grow  up  in  ignorance,  they  must 
suffer  the  unhappy  consequences  when  they  arrive  at  manhood.  A 
knowledge  of  this,  and  free  discussion  in  relation  to  it  in  our  districts, 
and  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  by  parents,  would,  we  think,  remedy 
the  evil.  Year  after  year  passes  away,  and  parents  continue  to  know 
little  or  nothing  about  our  schools,  except  by  hearsay, — and  that,  often, 
through  some  pupil  who  has  had  his  proper  deserts  at  the  end  of  the 
rod.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  evinces  a  sad  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents.  It  is  discouraging  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  leads 
them  to  partake,  in  a  measure,  of  the  same  indifference.  We  long  to 
see  the  time  when  parents  generally  will  visit  our  schools  and  see  how 
they  are  conducted.  Then  will  our  teachers  be  encouraged  and  pupils 
stimulated.  , 

MANSFIELD.    ' 

We  have  had  in  operation  sixteen  schools  during  the  year,  some  of 
which  have  been  very  successful,  while  others  have  in  some  respects 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  friends  and  patrons.     We  cannot 
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expect  to  realize  the  fall  benefit  of  our  common  school  system  until 
parents  and  others  interested  are  aroused  from  their  apathy  to  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  training  and  education  of  our  children  and  youth. 
There  is  still  too  much  penuriousness  apparent  in  some  localities,  both 
in  reference  to  the  school-house,  its  fixtures  and  surroundings,  and  in 
the  employment  of  teachers.  Some  districts  seem  to  have  a  mortal 
fear  of  extending  their  schools  beyond  the  limit  of  recognition  by  law, 
while  others  have  an  equal  horror  of  expending  anything  more  than  the 
public  money.  Yet  on  the  whole  we  have,  perhaps,  realized  all  we 
ought  to  expect  from  the  capital  invested. 

MORRIS. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  two  influences  most  injurious  to  our 
schools  were  irregular  attendance  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  to 
which  we  would  add  as  a  third,  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  want  of  co- 
dperation  on  the  part  of  parents.  We  do  believe  that  if  our  teachers 
could  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  and  codperation  of  parents,  our 
schools-  would  prove  far  more  successful  and  useful  than  they  now  are. 

NAUGATUC& 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  much  better  condition  this  year  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  We  have  a  corps  of  earnest,  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  they  have  discharged  their  duties  faithfully.  The  principal 
drawback,  which  we  lament,  is  a  lack  of  interest  and  codperation  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  tax  payers.  They  evidently  consider  the  com- 
mon school  as  an  institution  good  enough  in  itself,  provided  it  pays  its 
own  way.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  it  prosperous, — but  they  are  not 
willing  to  take  hold  and  do  their  part  to  make  it.  so. 

NEW  PRESTON. 

.  In  all  our  schools,  with  a  single  exception,  and  that  for  only  a  part  of 
the  year,  a/atr  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  made.  Yet  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  it  has  not  been  commensurate  with  our  wishes  or 
the  importance  of  the  interests  involved.  We  think  the  failure  to 
secure  greater  success  is  attributable  to  parental  indifference  and  want 
of  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  This  indifference  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  some  districts  than  others.    It  manifests  itself 
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in  the  irregular  attendance  of  children,  neglect  to  furnish  a  suitable 
supply  of  books,  in  thinly  attended  school  meetings,  in  an  indisposition 
to  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  healthful  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  in  various  other  ways  the  benefits  of  a  well-regulated  and 
efficient  school  are  apparently  wholly  disregarded.  We  believe  two 
things  to  be  indispensable  requisites  to  a  good  school, — good  teachers, 
possessing  not  only  a  high  order  of  literary  qualifications,  but  a  tact 
and  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  character  that  will  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  youth, — and  then  a  hearty  support  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  members  of  the  district 

v  VERNON. 

There  are  many  obstacles  which  our  schools  have  to  contend  with, 
that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  during  the  past  year  or  two.  And  we 
should  notice  first,  the  unpardonable  apathy  and  want  of  interest  of 
parents,  as  seen  in  their  not  visiting  our  schools  and  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  over  them.  In  some  of  our  districts  there  are,  indeed,  a  few 
parents  and  friends  who  visit  the  schoojs  and  encourage  both  teacher 
aijd  pupil  by  their  presence,  but  in  some  of  them,  very  seldom  is  a  visit 
made,  except  by  the  school  visitor  or  committee.  Our  teachers  very 
justly  complain  of  a  want  of  cooperation  ou  the  part  of  parents.  The 
children  are  often  poorly  supplied  with  books.  They  are  not  punctual 
or  regular  in  their  attendance.  Insubordination  and  want  of- applica- 
tion are  too  common.  Now  these,  with  various  other  evils,  can  be 
remedied  and  removed,  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both  parents 
and  teachers.  And  the  difficulties  attending  the  complete  success  of 
our  schools  are  owing  more  to  that  want  of  interest  on  the-  part  of 
parents  and  guardians,  which  leads  them  to  neglect  visiting  the  schools 
and  providing,  in  every  proper  way,  for  their  encouragement  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  promote  a  right  spirit  and  arouse  a  right  feeling  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  than  to  any  other  cause.  If  parents  would  visit  the 
schools,  at  least,  twice  during  each  term,  the  influence  of  these  visits 
would  tell  in  a  short  time,  in  the  greater  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

Let  all  do  their  whole  duty  faithfully,  and  our  common  schools,  which 
to-day  are  the  hope  and  glory  of  our  own  loved  New  England,  will 
more  nearly  fulfill  the  great  and  noble  objects  for  which  they  were 
established  and  have  been  maintained. 
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School-Houses. 

REDDING. 

Poor  school-houses  still  continue  to  disgrace  some  of  our  districts. 
Buildings  in  which  some  of  our  wealthy  farmers  would  not  stable  their 
cattle  in  the  inclement  season  of  winter,  are  used  for  school-houses. 
We  have  labored  earnestly,  and  as  faithfully  as  we  could,  to  abate  this 
evil,  but  without  effect  We  trust  some  law  may  soon  be  enacted  which 
will  compel  school  districts  to  provide  suitable  school-houses. 

STONINGTON. 

If  any  buildings  in  a  community  should  be  rendered  convenient, 
tasteful  and  attractive,  they  should  be  the  district  school-houses.  If 
parents  acknowledge  the  happy  effect  upon  the  minds  of  children  of 
the  beauty  of  architecture,  location  and  scenery  around  their  dwellings, 
and  the  adorning  of  their  ceilings  with  works  of  art  and  science,  how 
much  more  should  they  feel  its  importance,  when  locating,  building  and 
finishing  the  district  school-house.  The  district  school-house,  both  in 
location,  structure  and  adorning,  should  be  the  place  and  house  of  all 
others  the  most  attractive  and  ^convenient  of  any  house  in  the  com- 
munity. In  villages  there  should  be  a  large  and  commodious  yard, 
affording  sufficient  room  and  protection  for  purposes  of  play  and  recrea- 
tion. I  regret  that  the  houses  in  the  6th  and  Oth  districts  are  not  so 
located,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to 
them,  believing  that  the  safety  and  good  order  of  the  scholars  demand 
it. 

TRUMBULL. 

The  school-houses  in  every  district  in  the  town,  though  plain,  and  in 
most  cases  small  structures,  are  neat  and  comfortable,  favorably  con- 
trasting with  those  that,  till  quite  recently,  occupied  their  places. 

VERNON. 

We  have  to  report  a  great  neglect  in  the  keeping  of  our  school-houses 
in  good  and  sufficient  repair.  Some  are  sadly  neglected.  They  are  not 
kept  painted  as  they  ought  to  be,  inside  or  out.  Glass  remains  unset 
for  months,  and  they  have  the  general  appearance  of  neglect  and 
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dilapidation.  In  some  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  ceiling  is  fallen. 
In  none  of  tbem  are  tbere  tbose  means  for  ventilation  there  ought  to 
be.  Tbe  beating  apparatus  in  some  is  bad  and  neglected.  A  school- 
bouse  should  be  kept  well  painted,  inside  as  well  as  outside.  The  walls 
should  be  unbroken  and  kept  white  and  clean.  Everything  inside  and 
out  should  present  a  cheerful  and  attractive  appearance.  The  desks 
and  seats  in  some  are  not  what  they  should  be.  In  this  age  of  science 
and  progress,  for  a  school-room  to  be  furnished  with  a  desk  extending 
around  the  outside  of  the  room,  with  hard  oak  boards  with  sticks  stuck 
in,for  seats,  is  certainly  fifty  years  behind  the  times. 


Teachers. 

BRIDGEWATER. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  a  constant  change  of  teachers  in  this  town, — 
and  not  a  single  district  has  retained  its  teacher  for  two  successive 
terms.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  if  well  qualified  teachers  should  be  continued  in  the  same 
school  for  successive  years, — though  it  might  involve  the  expenditure  of 
a  little  more  money. 

COLCHESTER. 

It  is  hoped  that  greater  exertions  will  be  made  by  teachers  to  thor- 
oughly fit  themselves  for  their  positions.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  is 
able  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  board  of  visitors,  and  thus 
secure  a  certificate,  or  that  he  knows  simply  what  he  is  called  upon  to 
teach.  He  should  understand  the  lessons  thoroughly,  and  be  able  to 
explain  them  intelligibly.  A  good  teacher  should  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  common  sense  enough  to  use  it  so  as 
to  call  forth  the  mental  powers  of  the  child,  to  educate  him.  Instead 
of  making  his  pupils  believe*  that  the  main  object  is  to  prepare  lessons 
to  recite,  he  will  endeavor  to  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
because  of  its  superiority. 

GRISWOLD. 

We  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  female  teachers  than  usual, 
and  find  them  well  adapted  and  successful  in  districts  in  which  a  preju- 
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dice  had  previously  existed  against  them  as  teachers.  We  have  observed 
that  those  teachers  who  have  made  teaching  their  business,  and  intend 
to  do  so,  are  the  best  teachers.  There  are  many  who  apply  for  a 
school  who  only  wish  to  teach  one  term,  that  they  may  obtain  a  little 
spending  money,  and  such  generally  offer  their  services  at  a  low  price, 
which  to  some  districts  is  a  great  consideration.  As  a  result  of  this 
those  who  make  teaching  their  business,  have  to  teach  for  much  less 
than  they  ought.  We  hope  that  districts  will,  ere  long,  see  the  neces- 
sity for  paying  a  little  more,  and  thus  securing  experienced  teachers. 

Our  schools  suffer  materially  from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers. 
A  new  committee  is  elected  who  will  have  some  friend  or  relative  to 
put  into  the  school,  and  the  experienced  teacher  must  seek  employment 
elsewhere.    This  is  a  serious  drawback  on  our  public  schools. 

GUILFORD. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  acting  visitor,  our  teachers  have  visited 
each  other's  schools,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  company  with  him, — he 
having  taken  the  responsibility  of  dismissing  schools  for  this  purpose. 

HADDAM. 

•In  regard  to  our  teachers  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  report  that  most  of 
them  have  performed  their  duties  with  a  good  degree  of  skill  and  suc- 
cess. Several  of  them  have  excelled  in  their  department  of  usefulness, 
and  have  ministered  to  both  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  their 
pupils,  as  will  usually  be  the  case  when  in  connection  with  lucid  and 
faithful  instruction  and  judicious  government,  a  due  sympathy  is  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  when  that  sympathy  finds  appro- 
priate expression  in  voice  and  manner. 

When  the  principle  of  love  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  and  is  made  to  beam  in  his  countenance,  it  will  always  prove  a 
power  of  great  efficacy  in  behalf  of  a  school.  In  the  absence  of  this 
principle,  and  its  fitting  and  alluring  manifestations,  the  most  accom- 
plished teacher,  in  other  respects,  sometimes  fails,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  execution  of  bis  work. 

MANCHESTER. 

So  much  of  the  success  of  our  schools  depends  upon  the  teachers 
that  an  annual  recurrence  to  the  subject  of  their  selection  and  their 
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needed  qualifications  must  be  expected.    The  most  important  doty  in 
the  employment  of  teachers  devolves  on  the  district  committee.     He 
engages  the  candidate  and  decides  on  his  most  important  qualities,  viz. : 
energy,  faithfulness,  experience,  executive  ability,  and  general  aptitude 
for  the  business  of  instruction.     The  school  visitors  merely  test  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  stated  branches,  and  can  hardly  refuse  a  candidate  who 
comes  up  to  the  required  mark     In  spite  of  them  an  unfit  teacher  may 
slip  into  a  school ;  and  once  in  can  do  irremediable  mischief  before  he 
can  be  removed.     Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  entirely  useless  for 
the  visitors  or  committee  to   labor  against  the  incompetency   of  the 
teacher.     As  well  attempt  to  cut  grass   with  a  lath,  as  to  advance  a 
school  with  a  poor  instructor  at  its  head.    The  only  sure  mode  is  to 
keep  incompetent  teachers  out  of  the  schools ;  and  this,  in  the  main, 
must  be  done  by  the  committees.    Their  rules  in  the  employment  of 
candidates  should  be — to  get  a  good  teacher  or   none.     Unless  abso- 
lutely restricted  by  the  district,  to  consider  qualifications  before  price. 
To  ask,  as  the  first  question  of  an  applicant, — "  What  evidence  can  you 
give  of  your  competency  V9  not  "  What  wages  do  you   expect  ?"     To 
select  a  stranger  in  preference  to  a  near  relative.    To  reject  all  proposals 
from  those  who  wish  to  teach  for  pay  merely,  without  regard  to  their 
usefulness.     To  choose,  if  possible,  none   but  teachers  of  experience  ; 
or,  at  least,  only  those  of  energetic  character,  with  the  disposition  and 
physical  ability  to  work.     Districts  should  be  careful  not  to  restrict  their 
committees  in  the  matter  of  expense.     It  is  an  often  repeated  truth,  that 
a  poor  teacher  is  dear  at  any  price.    The  employment  of  such  an  one 
is  a  waste  of  the  money  paid  him  ;  and  what  is  vastly  worse,  is  a  waste 
of  the  time  and  opportunities  of  the  children.     In  fact,  a  poor  school  is 
ordinarily  worse  than  none  at  all.     It  would  be  far  better  for  children  to 
receive  only  parental  care  and  instruction  than  to  attend  a  school  where 
neither  their  minds  nor  manners  are  improved — where  they  learn  little 
that  is  good  and  much  that  is  bad,  and  where,  instead  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, habits  of  study,  and  respectful  behavior,  they  acquire  vague  and 
incorrect  ideas,  and  grow  lazy,  insubordinate,  and  impudent.     Parents 
have  no  right  to  hazard  their  children's  welfare  by  entrusting  them  to 
the  charge  of  unfit  persons.     The  example  of  a  teacher  in  morals  and 
in  deportment,  his  looks,  his  words,  the  very  image  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  as  well  as  his  teachings,  are  stamped  upon  the  young  minds  over 
whom  he.  is  placed,  and  neither  time  nor  eternity  can  ever  efface  the  im- 
pression.    The  responsibility  which   arises  from  the  employment  of  a 
common  school  instructor  cannot  be  over  stated. 
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MANSFIELD. 

We  have  employed  in  our  sixteen  schools,  during  the  year,  thirty-one 
different  teachers,  and  although  most  of  them  have  taught  in  this  town 
previously,  yet  hut  one  single  teacher  has  been  employed  in  the  same 
school  through  the  year.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  male 
teachers  are  employed  in  winter  and  female  in  summer,  and  partly  not, 
because  six  districts  employed  female  teachers  in  the  winter,  and  some 
others  might  have  done  so  with  advantage.  Five  of  the  winter  schools 
had  the  teachers  of  the  previous  winter,  and  two  or  three  of  the  summer 
schools  the  teacher  of  the  previous  summer ;  all  the  rest  changed  every 
term  or  every  other  term.  We  have  introduced  seven  fresh  hand*  into 
our  schools  the  past  year,  two  males  and  five  females ;  the  remaining 
twenty-four  were  experienced  reside ot  teachers.  Most  of  our  teachers 
have  done  good  service,  and  well  deserve  the  confidence  and  approbation 
secured,  while  others  had  better  relinquish  teaching  and  seek  some  other 
calling.  Our  most  noticeable  failures  are  traceable,  directly,  to  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  did  not  possess,  or  did  not  exercise,  the  ability  to  govern 
properly  the  school,  and,  so  long  as  parents  will  not  govern  their  chil- 
dren just  so  long  the  teacher  must  do  it,  or  the  object  contemplated  in 
the  establishment  of  our  common  schools — the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren,— must  be  unattained.  And  then,  again,  we  shall  not  secure  good 
teachers  in  all  our  schools  until  our  districts  are  willing  to  pay  for  good 
teachers,  for  while  every  other  kind  of  labor  gives  better  pay,  and  the 
veriest  ignoramus,  for  the  most  menial  service,  commands  a  higher  price 
than  we  pay  our  teachers,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  enterprising  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  should  seek  other  fields  of  labor  where,  with  far 
less  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  they  may  secure  better  remunera- 
tion. 

NEW  FAIRFIELD. 

Taking  our  schools  as  a  whole  we  think  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment the  past  year.  The  larger  part  of  our  teachers  ^re  expecting  to 
make  teaching  a  business  for  several  years, — and  such  are  our  best  teach- 
ers. We  wish  committees  would  close  the  door  against  those  who  only 
"keep"  school  for  a  term  because  they  are  out  of  business.  Pupils, 
parents,  and  school  visitors  generally  have  occasion  to  rejoice  when  the 
term  of  service  of  such  teachers  expires. 
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OLD  SAYBROOK. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  are  enjoying  the  labors  of  two  Normal 
pupils,  who  do  credit  to  the  institution  of  which  they  were  members. 

POMFRET. 

Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  schools  with  competent  teachers 
should  aim  at  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications.  In  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
vide for  the  approaching  sessions  and  relieve  themselves  of  care  they 
should  not  employ  the  first  applicant,  unless  he  gives  evidence  of  pecul- 
iar fitness  for  his  work.  Let  us  not  be  too  slow  to  learn  that  the  higher 
the  culture  of  the  teacher  the  greater  the  price  we  must  pay  for  his  servi- 
ces, and  that  we  should  not  shrink  from  any  cost  that  promises  so  rich  a 
compensation.  No  district  is  so  poor  that  it  can  afford  to  employ  a  poor 
teacher.  We  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  and  imperative  obligations 
to  sustain  the  good  character  of  our  common  schools  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  best  possible  standard  of  excellence.  Make  them  attractive 
and  desirable,  make  them  a  necessity  for  the  acquirement  of  that  culture 
which  wins  for  its  possessor  the  respect  and  confidence  of  society,  and 
we  shall  give  them  only  that  generous  support  which  they  deserve. 

.  PRESTON. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  Teachers.  It  should 
be  the  earnest  desire  and  endeavor  of  every  parent  in  a  school  district, 
who  has  children  to  be  educated,  not  only  to  secure  a  teacher  competent 
to  instruct  his  children,  but  also  to  procure  one  whose  moral  character, 
manners,  and  general  deportment,  are  such  as  will  at  least  not  have  a 
bad  influence  upon  the  scholar.  A  teacher  ought  to  set  such  an  exam- 
ple, both  in  manners,  language  and  behavior,  as  a  pupil  may  safely 
follow ;  for,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last  report,  pupils  are  very  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  manners,  language  and  habits  of  a 
teacher.  Rough,  vulgar  or  profane  language  ought  to  be  considered  a 
disqualification  in  any  teacher.  Education  ought  always  to  produce  a 
refining  influence  upon  the  character.  Where  it  has  not  this  effect,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  utility.  But  pupils  will  never  get 
refinement  from  one  who  is  coarse  and  vulgar.  We  do  not  say  these 
things  with  any  personal  reference  whatever — least  of  all  in  reference 
to  any  teachers   who  have  been  employed    in  this  town.     But  we 
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speak  of  them  as  important  truths,  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  engaging  teachers ;  and  although  it  is  generally  left  to  the 
district  committee  to  secure  a  teacher,  yet  the  individual  members  of  a 
district  may  exercise  some  influence  in  this  matter,  if  they  will.  And 
it  would  be  well  for  teachers  as  well  as  others  to  ponder  these  sugges- 
tions. In  order  to  secure  a  teacher  of  this  character,  and  competent  in 
other  respects,  a  fair  compensation  must  be  paid.  Districts  sometimes 
seek  for  a  cheap  teacher,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  almost 
invariably  a  cheap  school.  In  some,  cases  indeed,  a  district  acting  upon 
this  principle  may  have  a  good  school,  but  the  fact  is  more  generally 
the  other  way.  Economy  is  very  desirable  and  commendable  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  everything  else,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
economy  and  niggardliness.  The  latter  is  despicable  anywhere,  espe- 
cially in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  education  of  the  young. 
Starve  anything  else,  but  never  starve  the  immortal  mind  by  being  too 
niggardly  to  furnish,  if  able,  the  means  requisite  for  its  culture.  It  will 
amply  repay  all  that  is  expended  upon  it.  There  is  a  thousand  times 
more  pleasure,  if  one  duly  considers  it,  in  seeing  a  well-stored,  well- 
furnished,  well-disciplined  mind,  than  seeing  a  well-furnished  or  elegant 
looking  house,  or  a  finely  cultivated  farm.  Better  spend  money  upon 
the  education  of  your  children  than  invest  it  in  stocks;  it  will 
eventually,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pay  a  much  better  interest.  It 
was  never  designed  that  our  public  funds  should  furnish  the  whole 
expense  of  educating  our  children.  It  was  supposed  that  we  should  be 
able  and  willing,  should  esteem  it  a  privilege,  and  find  it  a  pleasure,  to 
do  a  part.  Our  fathers  did  nobly,  all  that  fathers  could  be  expected  to 
do,  in  setting  apart  otfr  large  school  fund  for  this  object,  and 
prohibiting  its  alienation  to  any  other  purpose,  yet  they  never 
thought  this  or  any  other  public  fund  should  do  the  whole.  But  peo- 
ple seem  sometimes  to  suppose  so.  They  seek  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  to  graduate  their  expenses  so  as  not  to  have  to  pay  a  cent 
directly  out  of  their  own  pockets.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to  be 
understood  thai  there  should  be  extravagance  in  the  wages  paid  to 
teachers ;  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  of  itself  secures  a  good 
teacher,  but  good  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  obtained  without 
a  fair,  if  not  a  liberal,  compensation.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  enough  has 
not  been  paid  to  those  who  have  in  some  cases  been  employed.  There 
doubtless  has ;  they  were  dear  at  any  price.  Some  whom  we  have 
occasionally  seen,  it  has  been  our  sincere  opinion,  ought  never  to  have 
been  within  the  walls  of  a  school-house  as  teachers ;  they  had  quite 
mistaken,  or  others  had  for  them,  their  calling.    "  But  where  are  y.ou, 
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gentlemen  school  visitors,  that  you  do  not  keep  such  unworthy  individ- 
nals  out  of  the  school-house  V9  We  mean  to  do  oar  doty  faithfully,  hot 
its  performance  sometimes  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties,  lor 
though  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  teachers, 
yet  we  cannot,  until  after  trial,  tell  what  their  ability  in  teaching  and 
managing  a  school  may  be,  and  if  we  should  sometimes  err  from  this 
or  any  other  cause,  it  should  not  be  thought  surprising  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  human  infirmity. 

ROXBURY. 

In  the  selecf  on  of  a  teacher,  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  for  the 
committee  to  decide  upon  moral  character  and  literary  attainments,  but 
with  regard  to  a  person's  ability  to  teach,  and  of  maintaining  order  in 
school,  the  examining  board  can  have  no  sale  criterion  to  guide  them  in 
their,  decision.  They  must,  sometimes,  permit  the  teacher  to  make  the 
experiment, — and  a  costly  experiment  it  too  often  proves,  comprising 
not  only  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  but  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  pupils, 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  idleness  which  will  require  all  the  skill  and 
«wgy  of  a  good  teacher  to  counteract 

SALISBURY. 

^ne  only,  of  our  schools,  has  been  taught  by  a  teacher  from  the 
Normal  school, — that  one  was  the  best  in  town.  We  need  drilled 
tsaehers,  Bot  those  who  take  up  the  profession  merely  for  the  want  of 
something  else  to  do. 

STONINGTON. 

A  good  teacher  is  a  $ine  qua  non  to  a  good  school.  And  such  a 
te*ch«r  k  not  easily  (bund.  Still,  they  can  be  obtained.  Mere  book 
knowledge  is  but  a  part,  and  often  the  smallest  part,  of  a  good  teacher's 
qualification.  One  of  the  first  qualifications  in  a  teacher  is  common 
tense,  or  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  developed  in  children,  a 
capability  of  adapting  itself  to  those  idiosyncrasies  of  mind  which  ap- 
pear in  all  schools.  All  children  are  not  alike,  nor  will  the  same  man- 
ner of  treatment  in  a  school  always  produce  the  same  result.  Unless 
the  teacher  can  conform  himself  to  those  natural  temperaments,  or  dis- 
positions of  his  scholars,  he  will  become  repugnant  to  many,  and  thus 
close  up  the  only  avenues  to  the  child's  development  and  progress. 
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Another  requisition,  and  an  important  one  too,  is  a  competency  to 
govern,  or  a  gift  of  governing.  The  power  to  govern  a  school  lies  not 
in  birch  or  hickory,  but  in  the  man  himself,  It  shows  itself  in  the  look, 
the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  whole  person.  It  is  not  physical  strength 
nor  size,  but  in  a  quiet  self-reliance,  self-controling,  power  over  another. 
And  he  who  has  it  not,  should  never  seek  to  govern  a  school. 

Apt  to  teach  is  another  qualification,  so  important  and  indispensable 
that  no  person  can  teach  without  it.  One  may  keep  school  but  cannot 
teach  without  it.  A  simple  hearing  of  recitations  and  reading  and 
spelling,  is  not  teaching  school.  Almost  any  one  can  do  that.  To 
awaken  the  power  of  the  youthful  mind  to  think,  to  reason,  to  self- 
reliance,  to  investigation,  is  the  great  object  of  the  teacher.  And  yet  a 
large  portion  of  teachers  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  it.  A  dull 
routine  of  memorizing  and  saying  lessons,  comprise  the  every-day  work 
of  many  schools.  Take  books  away  from  many  who  keep  a  school, 
and  they  are  as  weak  as  Samson  shaven  of  his  locks.  The  teacher 
who  relies  on  books  alone,  is  but  a  mere  echo  of  somebody  else.  A 
successful  teacher  must  ever  be  fruitful  in  expedients,  versatile  in 
thought  and  fertile  in  explanations. 

Real  enthusiasm  is  essential  to  high  success  in  teaching.  As  each  day 
brings  its  own  success  or  failure,  there  is  great  liability  to  despondency, 
if  not  despair..  "  The  teacher  operates  on  mind,  whose  moods  are  ever 
affected  by  causes  and  influences  over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control, 
dealing  with  passions  easily  excited,  but  with  difficulty  governed,  and 
subject  to  unforeseen  influences,  the  success  of  to-day  may  be  more  than 
^overbalanced  by  the  want  of  it  to-morrow." 

"  The  constant  oversight  of  conduct,  the  stretch  of  mind  in  devising 
methods  of  solving  each  child's  difficulties  and  illustrating  each  different 
lesson ;  the  trial  of  sensibility  and  patience,  with  all  the  irritants  and 
counter-irritants  which  the  ingenuity,  and  deceitfulness,  and  petulance 
of  thirty  or  sixty  children  and  their  parents  can  invent,  give  a  tension 
to  the  faculties  which  few  can  bear  without  suffering  a  reaction.  To 
counteract  this,  and  keep  up  a  healthy  pulsation,  and  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful spirit,  there  must  be  a  youthful  vivacity  of  feeling  which  few  are 
capable  of  possessing.'9 

Another  requisite  is  true  refinement  of  diction  and  of  manner.  There 
are  few  positions  where  gentility,  courtesy,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  the  real  gentleman  and  lady,  is  more  needed  than  in  teaching. 
If  we  do  not  wish  our  children  to  be  boorish,  clownish,  vulgar,  rude  in 
speech  and  coarse  in  manner,  wfe  must  keep  the  coarse,  vulgar,  "  rough 
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and  ready  "  teachers  out  of  the  school-room.  The  difference  between  a 
refined  and  uncouth  teacher,  is  easily  seen  among  the  scholars.  They 
are  boisterous  in  their  play,  rude  in  their  behavior,  and  low  and  vulgar 
in  their  expressions.  Manners  outside  a  school-room  often  afford  a  true 
test  of  the  teacher  within. 

STRATFORD. 

Our  schools  show  quite  an  improvement  for  the  past  year.  The 
houses,  with  one  exception,  are  in  good  condition,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  and  the  schools  are  doing 
well.  We  think  one  reason  for  their  snccess  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  good  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  continued  for  successive 
terms  in  most  of  the  districts.  This  plan  has  operated  very  favorably 
upon  the  schools,  and  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  old  plan  of  changing 
teachers  every  term. 

VERNON. 

We  can,  however,  speak  approvingly  of  all  the  teachers  employed,  in 
our  schools  during  the  past  year.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
the  schools.  There  has  been,  evidently,  an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  each  one  to  perform  the  high  and  important  duties  of  a  teacher, 
faithfully  and  acceptably.  There  has  been  no  one  who  has  failed  to 
succeed,  agreeably  to  our  earnest  wishes  and  expectations. 

Few  teachers  have  been  employed  in  our  schools  during  the  whole  year, 
only  one  continuing  two  terms  in  the  same  school ;  and  we  would  here 
make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  employing  of  teachers.  Too* 
great  care  cannot  be  used  in  this  respect.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  first  candidate  that  presents  himself  or  herself,  is  employed,  without 
due  enquiry  as  to  his  or  her  qualifications.  In  another  case,  wages  is 
the  principal  thing.  A  cheap  teacher  is  desired.  And  often,  in  such 
cases,  a  cheap  teacher  is  had.  Sometimes  we  are  satisfied  with  a  candi- 
date so  far  as  his  literary  attainments  are  concerned,  but  he  may  be 
coarse  and  vulgar  in  his  language  or  manners.  This  ought  not  so  to 
be.  A  teacher  should  aim  to.  elevate  the  pupils  in  every  respect ;  be 
devotional,  kind,  trusting,  loving,  neat  and  tidy,  mindful  of  others'  feel- 
ings, gentle  and  respectful,  choice  and  correct  in  the  use  of  language ; 
in  fine,  be  to  them  a  model  of  good  language,  of  good  manners,  and  of 
polite  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  And  this  matter  should  be  looked  to 
by  the  committee.  We  would  urge  more  attention  and  care  in  the 
employment  of  teachers.     It  is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the  indiffer- 
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ence  there  often  is  in  this  matter.  In  the  construction  of  a  valuable 
machine,  the  best  mechanics  are  selected,  while  a  bungler  gets  no  em- 
ployment; but  often,  the  teacher  of  the  common  school,  who  is  to 
mould  and  shape  the  destiny  of  immortal  minds,  is  employed  with  but 
little  inquiry  into  his  or  her  competency. 

Another  important  matter,  which  is  often  overlooked  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  is  the  talent  for  government.  A  good  school  cannot, 
be  taught,  unless  a  teacher  possesses  this  indispensable  qualification. 
Close  inquiry  should  be  made  on  this  point.  Our  schools  often  would 
be  excellent  schools,  were  there  not  a  want  of  this  highly  important 
requisite.  We  plead  that  only  those  teachers  be  employed  who,  being 
well  educated,  possess  sound  common  sense,  decision  and  energy 
blended  with  kind  and  virtuous  qualities. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Our  teachers  have  been  continued  in  the  same  school  more  than  in 
some  previous  years,  and  the  people  are  learning  that  it  is  best  to  keep 
a  good  teacher  as  long  as  possible. 

We  are  employing  female  teachers  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  former 
years,  and  we  find  that  they  succeed  generally  quite  as  well  as  male 
teachers. 

WESTBROOK 

There  is  no  advantage  in  employing  the  cheapest  teachers  that  come 
into  the  market,  for,  usually,  that  which  costs  but  little,  is  of  little 
value,— or  even  should  we  by  chance  get  a  good  teacher  for  a  small 
compensation,  he  will  continually  feel  that  he  is  not  receiving  what  is 
his  due,  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  retain  him  long. 

The  employment  of  new  and  especially  of  inexperienced  teachers, 
and  of  constantly  changing  them  from  term  to  term,  which  is  caused  in 
part  by  a  desire  to  get  teachers  that  are  cheap,  is  operating  very  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  schools. 

Ordinarily  the  longer  a  teacher  can  be  retained  in  the  same  school, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  school.  One  is  worth  twice  as  much  the  second 
term,  as  during  the  first.  Teaching  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  acquired 
without  practice.  It  is  not  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  of  sufficient  age, 
and  who  may  happen  to  have  a  tolerable  education,  who  is  competent 
to  manage  a  school.  It  is  not  every  one  who  may  have  no  easier  way 
of  earning  a  little  money,  during  the  winter  or  summer,  than  by  taking 
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a  district  school,  who  is  capable  of  teaching  our  children.  There  is  no 
economy  in  employing  such,  even  though  by  some  means  they  may  be 
able  to  procure  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners.  Teaching  is 
a  most  responsible  work,  and  should  command  the  services  of  the  very 
best  persons  that  can  be  obtained. 

Our  Normal  schools  are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  way  of  qualifying 
teachers,  and  generally  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
training  in  these  schools,  should  have  the  preference.  Indeed,  it 
could  be  wished  that  all  who  intend  to  teach  in  our  State,  should  spend 
one  or  more  terms  in  our  State  Normal  School,  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  their  duties. 

WILUNGTON. 

We  have  to  report  one  fact  never  before  occurring  in  the  history  of 
our  schools,  vi&,  that  no  male  teacher  has  been  employed  during  any 
portion  of  the  year,  the  districts  having  all  employed  females,  summer 
and  winter.  We  do  not  consider  this  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  our  schools,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  a  good  female  teacher  usually 
secures  the  affections  of  her  pupils  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  male 
teachers, — thus  rendering  the  task  of  governing  a  school  much  less 
difficult  than  otherwise, — hut  we  are  aware  that  a  good  tetteker  is  a 
somewhat  rare  article.  Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring 
teachers,  especially  for  the  winter  schools,  we  gave  certificates  to  some 
with  whose  qualifications  we  were  not  entirely  satisfied,  though  they 
seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law, — and  though  some  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  our  mark,  we  believe  the  average  condition  of  our 
schools  equal  to  that  of  previous  years. 

WINDHAM. 

The  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  very  good,  better,  on 
the  who!*,  than  the  previous  year.  The  influence  of -the  board,  as  far  .as 
possible,  has  been  exerted  in  securing  and  retaining  the  best  teachers, 
fully  believing  the  beat,  at  whatever  cost,  are  far  the  cheapest.  Moat 
of  the  teachers  have  appeared  to  fed  the  importance  of  their  work,  and 
have  labored  accordingly ;  the  fruitsof  which  have  been  plainly  seen  in 
the  general  appearance  of  their  pupils,  and  the  marked  proficiency 
made  in  tbe  several  studies.  This  we  cannot  say  of  every  school ;  for 
tome  districts  act  upon  the  plan  of  obtaining  the  cheapest  teachers, 
without  regard  to  qualification.    The  bad  effect  of  this  is  plainly  seen 
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by  us,  when  each  schools  are  examined.  We  have  labored  to  obviate 
this  difficulty;  still,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  hire  such  school  teachers 
as  we  would  like,  but  simply  to  examine  them,  and  as  we  very  well  know 
that  a  poorly  qualified  class  will  be  sent  for  examination,  we  frequently 
(yes,  too  often,)  approbate  them,  though  with  great  reluctance,  knowing 
the  failings  and  former  practices  of  such  districts.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  districts  may  attach  more  importance  to  securing  the  services  of 
teachers  who  not  only  are  well  qualified  to  impart  instruction,  but  who 
love  their  work,  and  who  design  to  make  teaching,  not  a  temporary 
occupation,  but  a  life  work.  W«  are  happy  to  say  that  six  or  eight  of 
our  teachers  are  not  only  well  qualified  and  love  their  work,  but  have 
had  large  experience — have  made  teaching  a  life  profession,  and  have 
been  retained  in  the  same  school  for  a  succession  of  terms,  and  in  some 
cases  for  years.  Such  schools  have  steadily  advanced  to  higher  attain- 
ments from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year. 

WOODBURY. 

Among  the  hindrances  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  schools, 
are  irregular  attendance,  incompetent  teachers,  and  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers.  We  find  our  best  schools  to  be  those  in  which  the  same 
teachers  are  retained  for  successive  terms. 

Our  convictions  are  strengthening  with  each  successive  year,  that  by 
for  the  best  teachers,  other  things  being  equal,  are  those  who  have 
received  instruction  at  some  Normal  school. 
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B. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  presented  with  a  hope  that  they 
may  be  found  useful  to  towns  or  districts  establishing  graded  schools,  or 
high  schools,  and  as  illustrating  what  is  accomplished  in  such  schools. 

The  first  is  a  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  committee  on 
schools  of  New  Haven,  for  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

The  second  is  an  outline  of  the  course  adopted  for  the  high  school  at 
New  Britain,  and  the  third  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  the  Hartford 
High  School. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  course,  of  study  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Haven,  so  clearly  marked  out  that  parents,  teachers,  and  schol- 
ars may  understand  it,  the  School  Committee  recommend  for  trial  the 
following  scheme,  which  is  intended  for  pupils  of  average  ability,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years.  It  will  occupy  some  scholars, 
without  doubt,  a  longer  time,  and  some  perhaps  a  less  period*  The 
Committee,  whilst  cautioning  the  teachers  against  pushing  scholars  for- 
ward so  rapidly  as  to  injure  their  health  or  their  mental  improvement, 
would  at  the  same  time  recommend  such  thoroughness  of  instruction, 
and  such  constant  reviews  and  examinations  as  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  do  over  in  any  year  the  work  of  a  previous  one. 

Ut  year— Average  age,  6-7.  Reading  and  spelling,  first  Reader.  Read  num- 
bers to  100.    Daily  exercises  in  enunciation.    Print  on  slate. 

2d  year — Average  age,  7-8.  Reading  and  spelling,  Second  Reader.  Write 
and  read  numbers  to  1,000 ;  the  Roman  numerals  to  100 ;  Addition  table ;  oral 
instruction  in  Geography ;  writing  script  hand  on  slate  ;  punctuation  marks  from 
cards. 

Zd year—  Average  age,  8-9.  Reading,  Third  [Reader;  Spelling  Book,  page 
52;  Primary\Arithmetic,  to  page  60;  the  Roman  notation  finished;  Primary 
Geography,  through  the  United  States ;  Writing  on  slate. 

4th  year— Average  age,  9-10.  Reading  Third  and  Fourth  Reader ;  Spelling 
Book,  page  75;  Primary  Arithmetic,  finished;  Primary  Geography,  finished  ; 
Writing. 
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6th  year— Average  age,  10-11.  Reading,  Fourth  Reader;  Spelling  Book,  page 
102 ;  Arithmetic,  the  Ground  Rules,  Redaction,  Definitions,  and  General  Princi- 
ples; Intermediate  Geography,  to  South  America;  Writing;  Composition. 

Mhyear — Average  age,  11-12.  Reading,  Fifth  Reader;  Spelling  Book,  fin- 
ished ;  Arithmetic,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  United  States  Money,  Com* 
pound  Numbers ;  Intermediate  Geography,  finished ;  Grammar,  to  Syntax ;  Wri- 
ting; Composition. 

1th year— Average  age,  12-18.  Reading,  Fifth  Reader;  Spelling  Book,  re- 
viewed; Arithmetic,  Percentage,  Ratio,  Priportion,  Alligation;  Geography 
reviewed ;  Grammar,  finished ;  History ;  Writing  or  Bookkeeping ;  Composition. 

The  High  School. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Latin  Preparatory  Class. — Pupils,  where  parents  desire  to  give  them  a  classi- 
cal education,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Latin  Preparatory  Class,  whenever  they 
have  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  made  correspond- 
ing progre»s  in  their  other  studies  ;— but  no  girls  shall  be  admitted,  except  there 
are  unoccupied  seats  not  needed  by  boys. 

Near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  Principals  shall  give  notice  to  such  pupils 
as  have  made  the  requisite  progress,  that  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Latin 
Class. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

HIGH  80HOOL. 

First  Year. — Ut  Term — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  History.    . 
2d  Term — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  History. 
Zd  Term— Arithmetic,  Physiology,  and  Zoology. 

Second  Yrar.— Ut  Term — Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Botany. 
2d  Term— Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric. 
Zd  Term— Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  and  Chemistry. 

Third  Year. — It*  Term — Geometry,  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Geology. 

2d  Term — Geometry,  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy, 
Zd  Term — Geometry,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

Pupils  preparing  for  college  or  taking  a  classical  course  will  have  Mathematics, 
as  above,  and  Latin  and  Greek  in  place  of  other  studies. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing,  Composition,  and  Declamation  through 
the  course. 

Bookkeeping,  French,  and  German  are  optional. 
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HARTFORD. 
ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT— FIVE  YEIrS. 

Fifth  Clan. 

Summer  Tebm. — Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Zoology. 
Fall  Term. — Arithmetic,  English  Exercises,  Zoology  or  Latin, 
Winter  Term. — Book  Keeping,  History,  Physiology  or  Latin. 

Fourth  Class. 

Summer  Teem.— Algebra,  History,  Botany  or  Latin, 
Fall  Term. — Algebra,  History,  Botany,  French,  German,  Latin  or  Greek. 
Winter  Term. — Algebra,  History,  Physical  Geography,  French,  German,  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Middle  Class. 

• 

Summer  Term. — Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  French, 
German,  Latin  or  Greek. 

Fall  Term. — Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Grammar,  higher, 
French,  German,  Latin  or  Greek. 

Winter  Term. — Geometry,  Geology,  Rhetoric,  French,  German,  Latin  or 
Greek. 

Junior  Class. 

Summer  Term. — Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Constitution  of  United  States  and  of  Connecticut,  Latin  or  Greek. 

Fall  Term. — Chemistry,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy, Latin  or  Greek. 

Winter  Term. — Astronomy,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Latin  or 
Greek. 

Senior  Class. 

Summer  Term.— Butler's  Analogy,  Mathematical  Astronomy,  History  of  Civili- 
zation, Surveying,  Navigation,  Conic  Sections. 

Fall  Term. — Political  Economy,  History  of  Civilization,  Application  of  Sci- 
ence to  Art. 

Winter  Term. — Reviews. 

There  is  instruction  in  Penmanship  and  Drawing  throughout  the  Course. 
The  Studies  in  Italics  are  optional 
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CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

Fall  Term.— Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Whiton's  Handbook  of 
Latin  Exercises. 

Winter  Term. — Andrews*  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Andrews' Latin 
a  Reader,  or  Andrews'  Viri  Rom®,  Wbiton's  Handbook  of  Latin  Exercises. 
I  Summer  Term.— Latin  Reader  or  Viri  Roma,  Whiton's  Handbook. 

Second  Tear. 

Fall  Term. — Andrews'  Caesar,  Whiton's  Handbook,  Hadley's  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 

Winter  Term. — Caesar,  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  continued  the  re- 
mainder of  the  course,  Hadley's  Grammar,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Exercises  In 
Greek  Accentuation,  continued  through  the  year. 

Summer  Term.— Cicero's  Orations,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Third  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Cicero's  Orations,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Ancient  Geography  and 
History,  continued  through  the  year. 
Winter  Term.— Cicero's  Orations,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Summer  Term.— Virgil's  JEneid,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fourth  Year. 

Fall  Term. — Virgil's  JStieid,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
(Composition,  continued  through  the  year,  Ancient  Mythology  and  Antiquities, 
continued  through  the  year. 
Winter  Term. — Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  Sallust,  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Summer  Term. — Homer's  Odyssey,  Review  of  Studies. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Seo.  1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  be  twelve  years  old, 
must  be  members  of  the  First  Class  of  the  First  Department  of  the  District 
School,  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Reading,  Orthography,  Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 
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Sxo.  2.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  High  School  shall  be  held  at  a 
time  appointed  during  the  month  next  preceding  the  spring  vacation.  It  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  principal  and  acting  visitor  or  visitors.  Each  performance 
shall  be  examined  by  the  principal  and  acting  visitor  or  visitors,  and  no  candi- 
date shall  be  admitted  unless  the  principal,  and  at  least  one  acting  visitor,  shall 
concur  in  such  a  decision.  The  principals  of  the  District  Schools  shall  be  invi- 
ted to  be  present  during  the  examination  of  the  results. 

Sso.  7.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  residing  outside  the  city 
of  Hartford,  may  be  admitted  on  a  private  examination,  which  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  principal  and  acting  visitor  or  visitors.* 

Sso.  9.  The  acting  visitor  or  visitors  shall  have  discretionary  power  to  admit 
to  the  High  School  applicants  of  advanced  age,  who  are  unable  to  attend  school 
during  the  whole  year,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  one  or  more  branches,  with  a 
view  of  fitting  themselves  for  some  speoifio  employment ;  provided  that  such 
branches  are  taught  in  the  sohool,  and  that  such  applicants  are  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  existing. 

•  Non-resident  papUf  are  charged  for  tuition  at  the  rate  of -86  cents  per  week. 
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c. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  YALE  COLLEGE. 


Corporation. 
The  President  and  Fellows  of  Tale  College. 

Visitors  on  the  part  of  the  UState  of  Connecticut. 

The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators, 
mnd  the  Superintendent  of' Common  Schools. 

Instructors. 

William  A.  Norton,  M.A.,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics. 

James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Benjamin  Siluman,  Jr.,  M.D.,  General  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

Bey.  Chester  S.  Lyman,  M.A.,  Industrial  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

Wm.  D.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Languages. 

George  J.  Brush,  M.A.,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  M.A.,  Physical  Geography. 

Samuel  W.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Wm.  H.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Agriculture. 

Daniel  C.  Eaton,  M.A.,  Botany. 

Addison  £.  YerrilL)  BJS.,  Zoology. 

Louis  Bail,  Drawing  and  Designing. 

preliminary  statement. 

This  school  was  commenced  in  1847  as  the  Tale  Analytical  Labora- 
tory, and  much  of  its  early  success  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  In  1860  the  re- 
sources of  the  school  were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  Joseph  E. 
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Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  who  gave  a  commodious  building  and  a 
large  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Other  important  ad- 
ditions to  its  funds  have  at  different  times  been  received. 

In  1868,  an  Act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  appropriated  to  this 
institution  the  proceeds  of  certain  public  lands  assigned  to  this  State  by 
the  National  Congress  The  requirements  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
applicants  for  free  tuition  are  subsequently  stated. 

COMPLETE  C0UR8ES  OF  STUDY. 

The  complete  course  of  study  in  this  institution  extends  through  three 
years,  terminating,  after  a  satisfactory  examination,  in  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  conferred  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  and  must  pass  an  ex* 
amination  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Grammar,  and  Geography* 

The  first  year  of  instruction  will  be  the  same  for  all  who  take  a  com* 
plete  course,  and  will  include  tuition  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Djawing,  and  Modern  Languages. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  will  select  which  of  several 
special  courses  he  will  pursue*  Courses  are  now  arranged  in  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Science,  and  in  Engineering  and  Mechanics ;  and  one  in 
Agriculture  will  be  announced  during  the  present  year.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  general  course,  intended  to  be  scientific  rather  than  literary, 
preparatory  to  higher  special  studies. 

PARTIAL  COURSES. 

Students  are  admitted  to  partial  courses  of  study  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  by  arrangement  with  the  instructors  in  the  departments 
of  science  to  which  they  desire  to  direct  their  attention.  It  is  preferred 
to  receive  no  pupils  for  a  period  of  less  than  a  year. 

PRACTICAL  LECTURES. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  special  courses  of 
lectures  in  various  branches  of  practical  science  will  be  given  by  the 
instructors  in  the  school.    These  lectures  will  be  designed  for  the  special 
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benefit  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  and  will 
continue  for  a  brief  period  only  in  the  winter  months. 

DEGREES. 

1.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  on  those 
who  have  passed  through  either  of  the  complete  courses. 

2.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  on  Bache- 
lors of  Arts  or  Philosophy  who  pursue  for  two  years  an  advanced  course 
of  study,  and  pass  the  required  examination. 

3.  The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  will  be  conferred  on  persons  who 
have  successfully  pursued  a  higher  course  in  Engineering. 

TERM8  AND  VA0ATION8. 

The  first  term  of  the  collegiate  year  commences  September  15th,  and 
continues  fourteen  weeks;  the  second  begins  January  5th,  and  continues 
fourteen  weeks;  the  third  commences  May  3d,  and  continues  twelve 
weeks.  The  first  term  is  followed  by  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  the  sec- 
ond by  one  of  three  weeks,  and  the  third  by  one  of  seven  weeks. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  8TATE  STUDENTS. 

Announcement  of  the  Appointing  Board. 

I.  By  appropriating  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College 
the  income  of  certain  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  United  States  lands, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  has  provided  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
a  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

II.  The  persons  to  receive*  this  free  tuition  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
candidates  who  offer  themselves,  by  an  Appointing  Board,  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  * 

III.  This  privilege  of  free  instruction  must  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles,  viz. : 

1.  The  candidates  for  appointment  must  be  citizens  of  this  State. 

2.  Preference  will  be  given  to  such  as  are  "  fitting  themselves  for 
agricultural  and  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  occupations,  who  are  or 
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shall  become  orphans  through  the  death  of  a  parent  in  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  and  next  to  them  to  such  as  are  most 
in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

3.  The  appointments  must  be  distributed,  as  far  as  practicable,  among 
the  several  counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

IV.  Candidates  nominated  by  the  Appointing  Board  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  school  "  upon  the  same  terms,  and  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  discipline  as  the  other  pupils  of  the  school,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  that  they  shall  not  pay  anything  for  their  instruction. 

V.  Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bounty  of  the  State 
may  apply,  in  writing,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  the 
Secretary,  who  will  furnish  a  printed  form  of  application,  to  be  filled  up 
by  each  candidate,  and  will  present  all  applications  to  the  Board  for 
their  decision. 

Applications  should  be  directed  to 

GEO  J.  BRtJSH,  New  Havkn, 

Secretary  of  (he  Appointing  Board. 
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BLANK  FORMS  OF  LIBRARY  CERTIFICATE. 
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EL 
STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL 


ADMI8SI0H   OF   PUPILS. 

Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  through  an  entire  term,  unless  excused  to  fill  vacancies, 
as  teachers,  occurring  before  its  close. 

Any  person  may  apply  to  the  school  visitors  of  any  town  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

[Date.] 
To  the  8chool  Viators  of  I  hereby  respectfully 

signify  my  desire  to  procure  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation  for  ad- 
mission to  the  State  Normal  School. 

And  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  seeking  admission  to  the 
School,  is  to  qualify  myself  for  the  employment  of.  a  Common  School 
Teacher,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  that  employment  in 
this  State. 

[Signature.] 
The  School  Visitors  are  authorized  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Admission 
to  the  School,  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  found,  on  examination 
by  them,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  necessary. 

CERTIFICATE   OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  is  the  tern  of  the  Certificate  which  should  be  given 
by  School  Visitors  to  the  candidates  whom  they  recommend  for  admis- 
sion. 

[Date.] 

This  is  to  certify,  that 
has  been  examined  by  the  School  Visitors  of 

and  approved  as  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  that  he  [or  she]  is  hereby  recom* 
mended  by  the  said  Visitors  to  the  Urustees  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
as  a  suitable  person,  by  his  [or  her]  age,  character,  talents  and  attain- 
ments, to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  that  Institution. 

[Signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Acting  Visitor.] 
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School  Visitors  and  friends  of  education  are  requested  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  School,  and  present  its  advantages  to  those  persons  who 
may  be  benefited  by  it,  and  in  their  recommendations  to  the  school, 
to  select  candidates,  whose  character  and  attainments  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  this  Institution,  and  to  become  useful 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

TERMS   AND   VACATIONS. 

There  are  three  Terms  in  each  year.  The  first,  or  Autumn  Term, 
commences  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  and  continues  till 
the  last  school-day  before  the  25th  of  December. 

The  second,  or  Winter  Term,  commences  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  and  continues  till  the  last  Thursday  in  March. 

The  third,  or  Spring  Term,  commences  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
April,  and  continues  till  the  last  Thursday  but  two  in  July. 

TEAOHJUta    TOR    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

School  Committees  desiring  to  secure  competent  teachers,  and  who 
wish  to  employ  those  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  are  requested  to 
address  the  principal,  stating  the  terms  to  be  offered  and  the  qualifica- 
tions required.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  secure  for  any  post  designa- 
ted a  competent  teacher. 

As  applications  for  teachers  are  numerous  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  it  is 
desirable  that  such  applications  be  made  when  convenient,  sometime 
before  the  teacher  is  needed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Faculty  of  the  School  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  success  of  those  teachers  who  are  employed  upon 
he  mere  representation  that  they  have  been  Normal  pupils. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLESL 


Th*  following  statistical  tables  hare  heeo  made  up  from  the  Tetania 
of  School  Visitors.  They  present  the  more  important  facts  relating  to 
common  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  in  tabelar  form.  In  a  few 
eafea  the  returns  were  incomplete,  and  the  spaces  have  been  left  blank- 

TABLE  L 

This  table  gives  the  number  of  districts  and  of  schools  in  each  town, 
the  average  length  of  winter  and  summer  schools,  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  each  term,  and  the  average  attendance. 

TABLE  IL 

ThU  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  common  studies ; 
the  number  of  male,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers,  and  the  ave- 
rage wages  <A  each  date* 

TABLE  m. 

This  tab)*  in  designed  to  show  the  degree  of  permanency  in  teaching 
attained;  the  condition  of  school-houses  and  yards;  the  number  of 
graded  schools,  and  the  number  of  schools  supplied  with  apparatus, 
maps  and  library. 

TABLE  IV. 

This  table  gives  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  school  fund, 
town  deposit  fund,  town  school  tax,  district  tax,  tuition,  and  from  other 
source*,  and  the  amount  expended  for  different  school  purposes. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 
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FAIRFIELD  COCTNTT. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  Board  of  Education  hereby  respectfully  present  to  the  Legis- 
lature, their  Annual  Report,  as  required  by  law. 

In  the  exercise  of  "the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  State,"  the  Board  have  not,  during  the  year, 
felt  called  on  to  introduce  any  important  changes.  They  have  deem- 
ed it  wiser  to  encourage  good  progress  under  former  methods,  than  to 
revolutionize,  in  any  degree,  the  system  of  the  past.  Under  that  sys- 
tem great  improvement  can  be  made,  and  has  been  visible  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  during  the  year.  Efforts  have  indeed  been  put 
forth  occasionally  by  men  of  mistaken  views,  to  turn  back  the  current 
of  opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  public  education,  and  to  com- 
mit the  people  to  very  unworthy  theories, — theories  which  were  aban- 
doned by  our  fathers  even  in  the  days  of  great  public  poverty.  These 
efforts  have  failed.  And  they  have  not  only  failed,  but  they  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  served  to  establish  just  and  enlightened  opinions,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  great  design  of  the  State  in  giving  education 
to  all.  No  man  surely  ought  to  suppose  that  the  State  designs  to 
create  or  to  foster  distinctions  among  the  citizens,  by  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education  which  is  sustained  by  public  funds,  the  common  treasure 
of  all.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  that  would  be  the  effect,  whether  it 
was  the  design  or  not,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that  the  public 
,  schools  of  the  State  were  maintained  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
and  were  not,  also,  intended  for  those  who  had  the  pecuniary  ability 
to  educate  their  children.  Such  a  theory  would  make  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  institutions  of  charity,  like  alms-houses  and  hos- 
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pitals  for  the  insane  poor,  and  if  it  were  generally  recognized  as  the 
true  theory,  it  would  inevitably  bring  the  schools  into  contempt  with 
the  very  class  for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  they  would  abandon 
them  in  scorn.  Such  a  theory  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions,  and  would  necessarily  yield  before  the  pre- 
valence of  true  democratic  principles.  A  democratic  community 
would  obviously  J>e  untrue  to  itself,  which  should  not  aim,  so  far  as  its 
public  acts  copld  properly  have  a  bearing  on  such  a  result,  to  obliter- 
ate the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  by  bringing  all  the  citizens 
nearer  to  an  elevated  equality.  And  if  it  is  proper  to  maintain,  by 
the  public  treasure,  a  system  of  public  courts  of  justice,  for  the 
free  use  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  State,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
wrong  to  have  a  similar  understanding  in  respect  to  the  public 
schools  which  are^supported  in  like  manner. 

Of  course  the  time,  wijl  never  come  when  there  will  not  be  worthy 
objects  of  charity  among  those  who  are  seeking  an  education.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  persons  will  never  be  banished  to  separate 
schools.  Let  the  public  schools  rather  hide  from  such,  if  possible,  the 
thought  of  their  own  poverty,  and  bring  them  up  without  loss  of  self 
respect  to  the  position  of  worthy  citizens. 

It  is  our  just  boast  now,  that  the  Connecticut  boy  of  limited  means, 
who  feels  impelled  by  a  consciousness  of  good  mental  endowments  or 
by  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  to  seek  the  advantages  of  the  highest 
education,  can  pass  through  all  the  grades  of  the  common  school,  the 
high  school,  the  school  of  science  and  the  college,  without  any  expense 
for  instruction.  Other  hindrances,  it  is  true,  besides  the  cost  of  tui- 
•  tion,  prevent  most  of  the  youth  of  the  State  from  following  so  liberal 
a  course,  and  comparatively,  therefore,  only  a  small  number  pass  even 
into  the  higher  classes  of  the  graded  school. 

This  last  fact  suggests  another  though  kindred  topic,  by  showing 
the  reasonableness  of  offering  facilities  for  higher  education  in  our 
public  schools  to  those  who  desire  it.  For  with  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  may  be  given  to  those  who  would  make  themselves  pro 
ficients  in  learning,  it  will  nevertheless  remain  true,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  will  only  acquire  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  And  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  treas 
ure  which  is  applied  by  the  State  and  by  towns  and  districts  to  the 
support  of  schools,  will  be  used,  as  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of 
public  high  schools  would  have  it  used,  in  providing  elementary  in- 
struction. It  is  very  well  that  this  should  be  so ;  and  yet  it  might  be 
argued  on  the  ground  of  justice  as  well  as  a  wise  expediency,  that  the 
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large  tax-payers,  who  are  compelled  to  contribute  so  much  for  the 
support  of  the  system,  should  find  in  the  system  some  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  advanced  education  of  their  own  children  and  their 
companions. 

The  Board  of  Education  think  it  very  desirable  for  the  general 
welfare,  that,  by  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  establishment  of 
graded  school^  this  provision  for  higher  education  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  If,  as  the  result  of  it,  only  one  poor  boy  in  each 
town  should,  every  ten  years,  be  set  on  his  way  to  a  position  of  emi- 
nent honor  and  usefulness,  it  is  believed  that  this  alone  would  com- 
pensate abundantly  for  all  the  additional  expense. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  important  duty  of  the  State,  so  far 
as  education  is  concerned,  to  provide  for  the  universal  instruction  of 
its  children  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  And  yet  this  elementary 
teaching  is,  in  too  many  instances,  slighted,  from  a  foolish  desire  to 
hurry  forward  to  more  advanced  studies.  But  no  progress  in  knowl- 
edge can  compensate  for  a  youth's  inability  to  read,  with  the  ease 
which  excludes  the  thought  of  its  being  a  labor,  whatever  English 
books  are  likely  to  come  into  his  hands.  Nor  can  there  be  any  bet- 
ter preparation  for  good  progress  in  subsequent  studies ;  and  the  read-* 
ing  of  books  is  to  be  the  chief  means  of  that  continued  process  of 
education  which  ends  only  with  life. 

Similar  in  importance  are  the  beginnings  of  arithmetical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  writing  legibly  and  rapidly. 

The  Board  have  continued  their  rule  of  the  previous  year  in  regard 
to  the  books  which  should  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  They  have 
advised  uniformity,  especially  in  districts  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  town,  but  have  in  no  instance  exercised  the  power  of  requir- 
ing it. 

The  usual  blanks  for  school  registers  and  for  returns  to  be  made  by 
school  committees  have  been  distributed,  and  the  information  which 
has  been  collected  will  appear  in  the  accompanying  Report  of  the 
Secretary  ;  to  which  report  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  es- 
pecially invited. 

During  the  year  the  Board  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  elect- 
ing a  new  Secretary.  Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  July  last,  Professor  Gilman,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Board, 
asked  for  a  release  from  his  official  duties.  He  yielded  however  to 
the  request  that  he  should  continue  in  office  till  his  successor  should 
be  appointed ;  which  was  done  near  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  Board  desire  to  testify  publicly  to  their  high  estimation  of  Pro- 
fessor Gilman's  services.  They  deem  it  fortunate  for  the  State  that 
a  gentleman  of  his  untiring  activity,  and  of  his  devoted  and  judi- 
cious views  on  public  education,  has  manifested,  and,  since  his  resig- 
nation, continues  to  manifest,  so  deep  and  practical  an  interest  in  our 
public  schools. 

The  present  Secretary,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  first  of  January.  It  is*  fortunate  that  so  able  a 
successor  to  Professor  Gilman  could  be  found.  He  was  born  and  ed- 
ucated in  Connecticut,  and  was  for  eleven  years  unconsciously  in 
training  for  the  office  he  now  holds,  by  the  successful  discharge  of 
similar  duties  in  Massachusetts.  Strenuous  endeavors,  enforced  by 
large  pecuniary  offers,  were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  the  effort  to  bring  him  to  his  present  office  would  in  all 
probability  have  failed,  had  not  the  urgent  need  of  his  native  State 
been  pressed  on  his  attention. 

As  Mr.  Northrop  is  personally  unknown  to  many  members  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  not  improper  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  greater  in- 
fluence here,  by  showing  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  as  an  efficient 
educational  officer  in  the  State  where  he  has  been  so  long  laboring. 
The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation : — 

"Mr.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Board  for  the  last  eleven  years,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  Commonwealth  will  lose  a  gentleman 
of  high  character  and  cultare,  an  able,  experienced  and  faithful  friend 
of  education,  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  he  has  filled  here,  and 
is  to  fill  in  our  sister  State." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  same  Board : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  have  received  with  much 
regret,  the  resignation  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  the  place  of  Agent* 
of  the  Board,  which  he  has  filled  with  great  ability  and  acceptance 
for  the  term  of  eleven  years.  And  they  desire  hereby  to  express  to 
him  their  high  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and  devotion  with  which  he 
has  performed  the  duties  of  the  place,  and  the  good  he  has  thereby 
accomplished  for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation." 

From  among  many  similar  articles  the  following  only  is  added  from 
the  Connecticut  Courant    It  is  understood  to  have  been  communi- 
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cated  to  that  journal  by  a  gentleman  of  high  position,  who  was  long 
a  resident  in  Massachusetts,  but  is  now  a  citizen  of  this  State. 

"It  is  well  understood  in  Massachusetts,  that  Mr.  Northrop  has  few 
equals  in  his  own  particular  line  of  things.  To  fine  scholarship,  a 
most  amiable  spirit,  a  never-failing  urbanity  of  manners,  and  high 
Christian  character,  he  adds  large  enthusiasm,  practical  experience, 
and  an  untiring  energy  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  education.  These 
qualities  plainly  indicated  him  as  the  man  for  the  place  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  some  ten  years 
since.  His  success  has  been  far  beyond  the  most  saDguine  expecta- 
tions. With  consummate  good  sense  and  tact  and  courtesy,  he  con- 
ciliated prejudice,  removed  obstacles,  and  demonstrated  the  exceed- 
ing value  of  his  Jabors  by  their  immediate  and  broad  results.  He 
very  soon  gained  the  entire  confidence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State,  and  made  his 
good  influence  felt  and  acknowledged  every  where,  in  the  correction 
of  errors,  the  introduction  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, the  arrangements  of  the  school-room,  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  children,  and  their  pleasant  and 
rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  writer  has  been  in  Massachusetts  recently,  and  heard  in  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere  but  one  expression  of  profound  regret  in  view  of 
Mr.  Northrop's  departure  from  the  State.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  he  was  considering  the  question  of  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Board,  very  important  posts  connected  with  education 
were  offered  to  him  in  different  directions,  with  lucrative  salaries. 
The  efforts  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Board,  where  his  relations  had 
never  been  more  pleasant,  or  his  labors  more  successful  than  during 
the  past  year,  were  of  such  a  character  that  we  suspect  it  must  have 
required  the  yearning  of  his  heart  toward  his  native  State,  and  the 
shades  of  his  Alma  Mater — Yale — to  decide  the  question  in  our 
favor. 

Mr.  Northrop  enters  upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Connecticut  with  all  the  rich  fruits  of  a  lengthened  ex- 
perience, a  matured  wisdom,  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  necessary 
and  a  peculiar  tact*and  facility  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  That 
he  will  speedily  secure  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community,  and 
accomplish  a  most  important  work  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Connecticut,  as  he  has  done  in  Massachusetts,  we  feel  well 
assured." 
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Our  own  citizens  will  no  doubt  soon  be  able,  from  their  own  obser- 
vation, to  endorse  the  judgments  expressed  in  these  citations  respect- 
ing Mr.  Northrop.  He  has  already  made  a  most  successful  beginning 
of  his  official  labors  in  the  various  towns  in  the  State,  which  he  has 
visited  by  the  invitation  of  school  officers,  and  in  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes which  he  has  held.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  who  rep* 
resent  the  towns  in  which  these  conventions  of  teachers  have  been 
held,  ctfn  testify  to  their  value,  and  their  success  in  instructing  and 
stimulating  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed. 

The  Board  are  unanimous  in  considering  the  salary  of  the  Secre- 
tary, as  it  is  fixed  by  the  law  now  in  force,  quite  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family ;  and  in  urging  his  acceptance  of  his  office, 
they  engaged  to  press  this  subject  respectfully  on  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Normal  School  is  now  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  Col. 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  who  is  well  fitted  for  his  position  both  by  his  ed- 
ucation and  by  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  a  school  officer. 
Various  causes  have  united  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  now 
under  his  supervision,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  examina- 
tion which  the  Board  deem  necessary  for  admission,  which  may  deter 
some  from  making  the  attempt  to  enter  the  scnool,  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  expense  involved  in  spending  two  years  in  New  Britain.  The  in- 
dications, however,  are  that  a  much  larger  class  will  seek  the  advantages 
of  this  excellent  institution  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  A  re- 
port on  the  condition  and  management  of  the  School  during  the  year, 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Sprague. 

The  expenses  of  the  Normal  School,  as  reported  by  the  Hon. 
Elisha  Carpenter,  Auditor  of  the  Board,  were  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31st,  1866,  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars  and  five  cents  from  Sept  1st,  1866,  to  the  end  of  the 
winter  term,  April,  1867. 

The  law  of  the  State  directs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  "shall 
collect,  in  his  office,  such  school-books,  apparatus,  maps  and  charts  as 
can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State ;  receive  and  arrange, 
in  his  office,  the  reports  and  returns  of  the  school  committees,  and  re- 
ceive, preserve  or  distribute  the  State  documents  in  relation  to  the 
public  schools."  The  authorities  of  New  Haven  have  liberally  fur- 
nished the  Secretary  accommodations  in  the  City  Hall  in  that  city, 
and  a  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  has  been  commenced. 

The  Board  would  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  they  feel  encouraged 
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by  the  signs  of  progress  in  public  education  which  appear  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  State,  to  make  constant  efforts  to  discharge  faithfully,  the 
very  responsible  duties  with  which  they  have  been  charged  by  the 
State. 

JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY, 
OLIVER  F.  WINCHESTER,  . 
THOMAS  A.  THACHER, 
ELISHA  CARPENTER, 
GEORE  M.  WOODRUFF, 
ALFRED  COIT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  a  detailed  report  is  hereby  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able body,  and  through  you  to  the  Legislature,  respecting  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut 
during  the  school  year  which  ended  August  31st,  1866,  to- 
gether with  such  other  statements  and  recommendations  as 
seem  to  call  for  your  consideration  and  for  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  present  time. 

Another  year  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  enactment 
of  1865,  by  which  the  control  of  the  schools  of  the  State  was 
confided  to  an  impartial  and  intelligent  Board,  directing  and 
guiding  the  affairs  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, the  operations  of  the  Secretary,  and  all  other  general 
influences  for  the  improvement  of  the  popular  educational 
establishments  of  the  State. 

Before  considering  other  topics,  allow  me  to  express  the 
regret  with  which  I  terminate  an  official  connection  with  the 
superintendence  of  our  common  school  system.  Unexpect- 
edly invited  to  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  a  well  known  emergency, 
I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  organizing  the 
work  then  just  intrusted  to  your  care ;  but  I  quickly  discov- 
ered that  the  liability  to  be  called  at  short  notice  to  any  town 
of  the  State,  was  not  compatible  with  other  engagements 
which  I  had  previously  made,  and  I  early  notified  you  of  my 
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inability  to  remain  long  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  circumstances  by  which  you 
were  led  to  the  choice  of  a  successor,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  congratulating  you,  and  all  the  people  of  the  State,  on 
the  decision  to  which  you  have  come.  You  have  brought 
back  to  Connecticut  one  of  her  sons,  who  has  been  for  eleven 
years  past  engaged  in  educational  labors  in  a  neighboring 
State,  and  who,  by  his  versatile  talents,  great  activity,  and 
excellent  judgment  in  respect  to  the  public  school  system  of 
New  England,  has  become  distinguished  among  the  educators 
of  the  country.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  legislature 
should  now  so  provide  for  his  support  as  to  make  him  free  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and 
to  make  him  firm  in  declining  all  invitations  to  go  elsewhere. 
1?he  number  of  mea  fitted  by  experience  for  the  work  of  su- 
perintending a  system  of  common  schools,  is  not  large.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  this  State  should  fail  to  retain  in  its 
service  one  who  unites  so  many  of  the  requisites  as  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  post. 

My  official  connection  with  your  honorable  body  terminated 
on  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Northrop 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Secretary,  but  since 
that  time  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  office,  and  now  accord- 
ing to  your  united  requests,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting the  annual  report. 

The  statements  about  to  be  made  will  be  arranged  under 
three  principal  divisions,  namely : 

I.  A  Statistical  Survey  op  the  Educational  System  op 
the  State,  fob  the  yeab  ending  Aug.  31, 1866 ;  and 

II.  Discussions  and  Recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

III.  The  Appendix,  containing  various  important  docu- 
ments, the  Annual  Returns  of  School  Visitors,  the 
Educational  Enactments  of  1866,  etc. 
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I,    STATISTICAL  SUBVEY. 

I   Summary  of  aU  the  Tetanus  #Moh  have  been  collected. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  acting  school  visitors,  reveals  but  little  that  is  striking 
in  the  operations  of  the  school  system.  There  have  been  the 
usual  complaints  that  the  district  returns  have  not  been 
promptly  made  to  the  town  visitors,  and  it  seems  to  me  but 
right  that  the  penalties  of  the  law  should  be  henceforward 
enforced  in  all  such  cases  of  negligence  or  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  simple  and  easy  requirements  of  the  statute. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  some  of  the  figures  here 
presented,  I  venture  to  recommend  that  reference  be  made  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1866,  containing 
many  historical  and  general  observations  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  repeat  at  this  time.  Copies  of  this  report  may  still 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  reader  should  also  be  reminded  that  absolute  accuracy 
cannot  be  expected  in  these  reports.  So  far  as  the  calcula- 
tions and  comparisons  are  concerned,  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
serious  errors  will  be  detected,  for  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  mistakes  of  computation,  and  to  secure  correct 
transcription  and  typography.  Most  of  this  labor  has  devolv- 
ed upon  Rev.  J.  G.  Baird  of  New  Haven,  whose  patience  and 
accuracy  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  performance  of  such 
services. 

But  the  returns  received  from  163  town  visitors,  and  by 
them  from  1609  district  committees,  are  by  no  means  as  reli- 
able as  could  be  desired.  Most  of  the  school  officers  are 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  this  portion  of  their  duty, 
and  as  there  is  no  temptation  to  falsify  the  reports,  we  may 
conclude  that  by  a  balance  of  errors  the  general  statements 
are  not  far  from  correct.  If  the  people  ot  any  town  believe 
that  they  are  unfairly  represented  to  the  State  in  this  report, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  own  chosen  officers  have 
been  the  reporters.  The  local  returns  have  been  adhered  to 
in  making  up  the  general  summary.    When  there  has  been 
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reason  to  suspect  inaccuracy,  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
the  proper  officer,  requesting  him  to  verify  his  original  state- 
ments, and  thus  it  is  believed  that  all  essential  mis-statements 
have  been  eliminated  prior  to  publication. 

The  following  table  is  prepared  according  to  the  plan  adop- 
ted many  years  ago,  for  showing  at  a  glance  the  condition  of 
common  schools : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF 
CONNECTICUT,  FOB  THE  TEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,   1866. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,  -  163 

Number  which  have  made  no  returns,    ...  0 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,              -            -  1609 

Decrease  in  number  of  districts  in  the  year,        -            -  14 

Number  of  common  or  public  schools,    -            -            -  1651 

Decrease  in  number  of  public  schools  in  the  year,          -  11 

Number  of  departments  in  public  schools,          -            -  2051 

Increase  from  last  year,  ....  60 
Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years,  Jan. 

1866, 118,780 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years,  Jan. 

1867, 118,018 

Decrease  from  previous  year,  1866,  -  -  -  761 
Average  number  in  each  district  between  four  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  January,  1867,  -  *  -  73 
Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  weeks,  -  -  17.1 
Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks,  -  -  15.8 
Whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  winter,  -  78,206 
Whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  summer,  -  ?0,837 
Percentage  of  those  enumerated  registered  in  winter,  -  66 
Average  attendance  in  winter,  -  •  -  -  57,464 
Average  attendance  in  summer,  ...  50,560 
Per  centage  of  attendance  in  winter  as  compared  with 

number  registered  in  winter,  ...  74. 
Per  centage  of  attendance  in  winter  as  compared  with 

number  enumerated,                ....  49 

Number  of  scholars  over  sixteen  years  in  public  schools,  2238 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter,       ...  624 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  summer,    -            -            -  115 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  winter,    -            -            -  1518 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  summer,               -            -  1995 
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Number  of  teachers  of  the  same  school  two  or  more  suc- 

cessiv^terms,  -  -  -  -  *  1185 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before,     -  -  639 

Number  of  teachers  reported  as  graduates  of  a  Normal 

School,  ......  123 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  including 

board  ------         $45.21 

Increase  over  previous  year,      -  -  -  -  2.13 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  including 

board,  ......  23.14 

•Increase  over  previous  year,    -  -  -  .53 

Number  of  schools  of  two  grades,  -  -  -  107 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools,  -  -  -  187 

Number  of  new  school  houses  erected  in  the  year,  -  22 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  "good,"         -  -  1047 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  "fair,"  -  -  295 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  u  bad,"  -  -  313 

Capital  of  School  Fund,  -  -  -  $2,043,835.47 

Revenue  of  School  Fund  distributed  Feb.  28th,  1866,  136,471.94 
Revenue  of  School  Fund  distributed  Feb.  28th,  1867,  135,375.63 
Dividend  per  scholar  from  School  Fund,  1866,  -  -  1.10 

Dividend  per  scholar  from  School  Fund,  1867,  -  -  1.10 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,  -  -  -  763,661.83 

Revenue  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,  as  reported,     -  -  $47,951.72 

Amount  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools,  -  -     93,726.10 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax  for  schools,  -  -  317,937.37 

Amount  raised  by  tuition  for  schools,  ...  76,441.92 
Amount  raised  from  other  sources  for  schools,     -  -    38,231.59 

Total  amount  raised  for  schools  from  all  sources,  -  704,986.70 

Average  amount  raised  for  each  child  enumerated,  -  •   5.94 

Amount  expended  for  teachers*  wages,   -  -  -  482,677.50 

Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidentals,  -  -     63,421.32 

Amount  expended  for  new  buildings,  ...  73,212.35 
Amount  expended  for  repairs,    -  -  •  38,789.62 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus,    -  -       1,580.71 

Amount  expended  for  other  objects,  ...  56,522.29 
Total  amount  expended  for  schools,        -  -  -716,203.79 

In  considering  the  tables  which  follow*  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  school  visitor  of  every  town  to  draw  up  a 

•The  average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers  was  erroneously  given  last 
year  as  $49.    The  correct  figures  are  $43.08. 
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comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  his  town,  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  made  known  in  a  public  meeting,  or  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions. Very  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  such 
comparisons,  even  if  the  figures  are  put  before  them ;  but  if 
one  person  in  every  town  will  make  the  comparison,  hun- 
dreds will  be  interested  in  the  results.  I  give  an  illustration 
of  how  this  may  be  done  in  any  town,  from  the  tables  here 
published. 

Norwich,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  the  third  town  of  the 
State  in  population  ;  by  the  school  census  of  1866  it  has  been 
surpassed  by  Bridgeport ;  in  wealth,  according  to  the  grand 
list  of  1865,  it  still  holds  the  third  rank. 

But  comparing  the  amount  of  its  wealth  with  the  number 
of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  we  find  that  there 
are  eleven  towns  which  have  more  money  per  child  than  Nor- 
wich. There  is  one  town  in  New  London  County  which  re- 
ports more  money  per  child  than  Norwich,  and  that  is  Ston- 
ington. 

Norwich,  however,  stands  second  in  the  State  in  the 
amount  of  money  expended  per  child  for  school  purposes, 
having  expended  during  the  year  1865-6  (exclusive  of  money 
spent  for  school-houses)  $8.75  per  child  enumerated. 

The  public  schools  of  Norwich  (not  including  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy)  enrolled  only  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
the  town,  ninety-four  towns  enrolliug  a  larger  proportion ; 
and  of  those  which  were  enrolled,  eighty  per  cent.,  or  the 
average,  were  present  at  school  in  the  winter  of  1865-6. 
Twenty-three  towns  of  the  State  reported  a  larger  average 
attendance. 

2.   The  Ktunber  of  Children  in  the  State. 

The  annual  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  State  made 
in  January,  1867,  shows  that  the  number  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  118,019.  There  is  a  de- 
crease during  the  year  of  761.  This  is  the  first  year  since 
1857  that  any  decrease  has  been  reported,  and  these  two 
years  are  the  only  years  of  decrease  since  1844.    Prior  to 
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1844,  in  twenty  years  the  number  of  children  decreased  in  the 
aggregate,  nearly  eight  hundred ;  since  1844,  it  has  increased 
34,000.  The  following  figures  show  the  iucrease  during  the 
last  ten  years : 

Tear.  Ho.  Enumerated.  lacunae. 

1858,  101,486  041 

1859,  103,103  1617 

1860,  105,464  2361 

1861,  108,389  2929 

1862,  109,042  653 

1863,  110,491  1449 

1864,  112,098  1607 

1865,  114,825  2727 

1866,  118,780  3955 

1867,  118,019  decrease,  761 

3.   Ifamber  of  Children  attending  the  Public  Schools, 

The  returns  which  have  been  received  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  in  the  winter 
of  1865-6  was  78,206,  a  slight  increase  over  the  winter  pre- 
vious, and  in  summer  70,837,  a  slight  decrease.  If  we  de- 
duct from  the  number  enrolled  in  winter  the  number  of 
scholars  reported  as  over  16  years  of  age,  we  shall  find  that 
there  were  75,973  .children  from  4  to  16  years  of  age,  en- 
rolled in  our  winter  schools,  or  in  other  words,  sixty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  were  members  of  pub- 
lic schools  during  some  portion  of  the  winter.  This  leaves 
somewhat  more  than  one-third  to  be  accounted  for  as  mem- 
bers of  private  schools,  as  too  young  to  go  to  school,  as  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations,  or  as  idle  and  neglected.  Large 
numbers  who  are  under  15  years  of  age  are  employed  in  fac- 
tories, in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  during  the  whole  year. 
.  The  following  table  will  be  found  instructive  as  showing  in 
which  towns  of  the  State  the  public  schools  draw  in  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  children.  One  town,  Hampton,  it 
will  be  noticed,  reports  a  larger  number  of  scholars  in  the 
public  schools  than  there  are  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  16  years.  A  similar  fact  was  seen  in  Killingworth  last 
year.    This  is  in  consequence  of  a  large  proportion  of  schol- 
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ars  over  16  years  of  age.  There  are  nine  towns  which  have 
90  per  cent,  (and  over)  of  the  number  enumerated  enrolled 
as  scholars  during  the  winter.  There  are  four  towns  which 
report  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  extremes  are  41  and  105 
per  cent.  In  a  majority  of  the  towns  seven-tenths,  or  more, 
of  the  children  go  to  the  public  schools. 
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163  towns. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  table  which  follows  with  that  of  last 
year,  some  noteworthy  changes  will  be  observed.  In  1865, 
Greenwich  reported  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  enumerated 
children  as  attendants  on  public  schools ;  in  1866,  55  per 
cent.  Wallingford  in  1865  reported  53  per  cent.,  in  1866, 
72  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Chaplin  has  fallen  from  the 
third  in  rank  to  the  eighty-ninth,  from  98  to  71  per  cent.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  all  these  marked  changes, 
but  if  they  are  not  due  to  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  local 
school  officers,  from  whose  reports  the  figures  are  collected, 
,they  indicate  great  difference  in  the  estimate  placed  on  the 
public  schools  in  two  successive  years. 

In  1857,  61  per  cent,  of  the  enumerated  were  registered. 
1858,74        "  "  "  "  " 

1859. 70  "  "  "  "  " 

1860. 71  "  "  "  "  " 
1861, 68        "            "             "             "  " 

1862. 68  "  "  "  "  " 

1863. 69  "  u  "  "  " 
1864, 69  "  "  «  "  " 
1865, 68  "  "  «  "  " 
1866, 63  "  "  "  "  « 
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TABLE    I. 


ALL  THE  TOWNS  IN  THE  STATE   ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO   THEIR 

PERCENTAGE  OP  SCHOLARS    "REGISTERED  IN   WINTER,"   AS 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN   "  ENUMERATED.' ' 

[This  table  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  children 
in  each  town,  attended  public  schools  during  the  winter  of 
1865-6.] 
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New  Hartford, 
Killingly, 
North  Canaan, 
West  port, 
Thompson, 
Hartford, 
'  Woodbridge, 
Old  Saybrook, 
Stafford, 
Plainfield, 
Huntington, 
North  Haven, 
East  Haven, 
Ellington, 
Greenwich, 
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{Salisbury, 
Branford, 
Hamden, 
Middletown, 
New  Haven, 
Prospect, 
(  Winchester, 
{  Stamford, 
.  Norwalk, 
Danbury, 
•Chester, 
Sprague, 

•The  largest  district  in 
Chester  was  baildmg  a 
new  school-honse,  and 
therefore  had  no  school. 
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4.   Average  Attendant*  of  the  Scholars  in  tho  Public  Schools  during 

the  Winter. 

Having  considered  what  proportion  of  the  youth  in  the 
several  towns  are  members  of  public  schools,  we  now  proceed 
to  show  what  number  of  those  thus  enrolled  are  in  actual 
attendance  at  school.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
in  the  State  are  reported  on  the  average  as  present  in  school 
during  the  year  1866,  a  slight  improvement  on  the  year  1865. 
We  have  no  returns  on  this  subject  prior  to  1862 ;  since  then 
the  figures  are  as  follows : 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

1862,  74  per  cent. 

1863,  71        " 

1864,  72        " 

1865,  73        " 

1866,  74        " 

The  reported  average  attendance  varies  from  63  per  cent, 
in  Stafford  to  96  per  cent  in  Chester  and  Ellington.    The 
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great  difference  between  two  nearly  adjacent  towns,  like  El- 
lington and  Stafford,  is  surprising. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Stafford,  which  in  1865 
reported  81  per  cent,  of  average  attendance,  should  in  JL866 
report  but  53,  thus  descending  from  the  rank  of  the  first 
twenty  towns,  to  the  lowest  end  of  the  list. 

table   n. 

ALL  THE  TOWNS  IN  THE  STATE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR 

PER  CENTAGE  OP    "AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE    IN  WINTER," 

AS   COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  "NUMBER  REGISTERED 


[This  table  shows  the  comparative  regularity  of  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  public  schools  in  each  town  in  the 
State  in  the  winter  of  1865-6.] 
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43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


TOWNS. 


"Brooklyn, 

Canterbury, 

Chaplin, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Cornwall, 

Cromwell, 

Goshen, 

Lisbon, 

Meriden, 
.Windsor  Locks, 
''Bethlehem, 

Bridgeport, 

East  Granby, 

Hamden, 

Simsbury, 

Washington, 

Woodbury, 
''Avon, 

Durham, 

Hebron, 

North  Branford, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Plymouth, 

Sharon, 

Waterbury, 

Watertown, 

West  Hartford, 
^Bristol, 
)  Griswold, 
(Bethel, 

Canaan, 

East  Haddam, 

Essex, 

Enfield, 

Middlebury, 
•(  New  London, 

North  Haven, 

North  Stonington, 

Portland, 

Salem, 


77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
74 
74 
73 
73 
73 
78 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73| 
731 
73 


84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 
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I  Stratford, 
[Torriugton, 
Farmington, 
Eillingworth, 
Saybrook, 
Vernon, 
Warren, 
Wethersfield, 
Windham, 
'Ashford, 
Bolton, 
Canton, 
Fairfield, 
Lyme, 
Naugatuck, 
Plainfield, 
Preston, 
Berlin, 
Eastford, 
Hampton, 
Lebanon, 
Ledyard, 
Monroe, 
Rocky  Hill, 
Salisbury, 
Wallingford, 
Waterford, 
Westport, 
Winchester, 
Woodbridge, 
Bethany, 
Bozrah, 
Branford, 
Burlington, 
Danbury, 
Harwinton, 
Manchester, 
Norwalk, 
Orange, 
Seymour, 
Southington, 


73 
73 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
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II 

0 

TOWNS. 

! 

TOWNS. 

1 

o 

ft, 

o 

PL, 

125 

^Windsor, 

69 

145 

Haddam, 

65 

126 

(  Derby, 

68 

146 

Old  Lyme, 

65 

127 

J  Killingly, 

68 

147 

Putnam, 

65 

128 

(  Thompson, 

68 

148 

^Stamford, 

65 

129 

rAndover, 

67 

149 

(  East  Lyme, 

64 

180 

Bridgewater, 

67 

150! 

J  Hartford, 

64 

131 

Montville, 

67 

151 

\  New  Fairfield, 

64 

182 

<  New  Canaan, 

67 

152 

l^Wolcott, 

64 

183 

New  Milford, 

67 

153 

(  Darien, 

63 

134 

Ridgefield, 

67 

154 

<  Franklin, 

63 

185 

Voluntown, 
Cheshire, 

67 

155 

f  Roxbury, 

63 

186 

66 

156 

i  North  Canaan, 

61 

187 

Easton, 

66 

157|  \  Sherman, 

61 

188 

Huntington, 

66 

158 

I  Greenwich, 

60 

189 

<  Newtown, 

66 

159 

i  Kent, 

69 

140 

Norfolk, 

66 

160 

Wilton, 

58 

141 

Spragne, 

66 

161 

Brook  field, 

57 

142 

Sterling, 

66 

162 

Weston, 

55 

143 

f  East  Haven, 

65 

163 

Stafford, 

53 

144 

1  Groton, 

65 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  attendance  upon  the 
schools  may  be  presented.  It  consists  in  a  combination  of 
the  two  tables  just  presented,  so  as  to  exhibit  what  proportion 
of  the  children  in  the  State,  as  counted  in  the  annual  January 
enumeration, were  present  on  the  average  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  winter  of  1865-6.  In  this  way  we  see  most 
clearly,  not  merely  how  far  the  public  school  is  recognized  as 
the  ordinary  means  of  instruction,  but  how  far  it  succeeds, 
day  by  day,  in  reaching  the  children  of  the  several  towns. 
Ninety-seven  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  have  on  the  average, 
half  of  the  children  within  their  limits,  in  actual  attendance 
at  school  during  the  winter.  Sixty-six  towns  fail  to  secure 
even  so  good  a  result  as  this.  The  town  reported  as  standing 
best  is  Scotland,  which  secures  an  average  at  tendance  of  eigh- 
ty-three children  in  every  hundred.  The  town  which  stands 
lowest  is  Sprague,  which  gives  instruction,  on  the  average,  to 
only  twenty-seven  children  in  every  hundred. 
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In  Stamford  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted  by  one  ol 
the  district  committees,  and  a  very  sensible  circular,  explain- 
ing its  object,  has  been  sent  to  every  parent. 

"Rule. — Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  without  approved  excuse,  daring 
a  single  term,  for  more  than  ten  half  day  sessions,  shall  forfeit  his 
place  in  the  school,  and  shall  not  be  restored  except  upon  the  written  order 
of  the  District  Committee.  No  excuse  for  absence  will  be  received  unless 
it  be  in  writing,  and  allege  sickness  or  other  grave  cause  therefor." 

A  similar  effort  put  forth  in  every  town  of  the  State  would 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  good.  Truancy  and  careless- 
ness are  evils  which  should  be  thoroughly  eradicated. 


table   m. 


ALL  THE  TOWNJ  IN  THE  STATE   ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR 

PER  CENTAGE  OP  "AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE  IN   WINTER,"   AS 

COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  NUMBER     "  ENUMERATED." 

[From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  what  proportion  of  the 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  in  each  town  were  present 
on  the  average,  in  the  public  schools  in  the  winter  of  1865-6.] 
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TOWNS. 
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1 

Scotland,                              1 

^Guilford, 

66 

2 

Hampton,                             3 

;,  Union, 

65 

3 

{  Barkhamsted,                       9 
(  Southbury,                            9 

\\  Westbrook, 

65 

4 

'Ashford, 

64 

5 

Columbia,                             1 

1  Bethlehem, 

64 

6 

r  Goshen,                                2 

j  Marlborough, 
i^Pomfret, 

64 

7 

Mansfield,                             5 

64 

8 

I  Middlebury,                          1 

I  Canterbury, 

63 

9 

|  Somers,                                 5 

{  Hebron, 

63 

1Q 

,    Tolland,                                5 

fAndover, 

62 

11 

I  Woodstock,                          7 

J  Bozrah, 

62 

12 

(Hartland,                             8 

]  Griswold, 

62 

13 

J  Killingworth,                       9 

(^  North  Stonington, 

62 

14 

^  Salem,                                  0 

(  Canaan, 

61 

15 

ISuffield,                                I 

}  Coventry, 

61 

16 

[Colchester, 

00 

|32 

(  Willington, 

61 
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.1 

J|                 TOWNS. 

©1 

Per  cent. 
Order. 

O 

% 

1 

33'  f  Canton, 

60    74  1  Chatham, 

53 

34  J  East  Hartford, 

60,  75     Ellington, 

53 

35  |  Ledjard, 

60 ,  76  -l  Middlefield, 

53 

36  I  Say  brook, 

60 1  77     Old  Lyme, 

53 

871 

Avon, 

59    78  (.Wolcott, 

53 

38 

Colebrook, 

59!  79 

East  Haddam, 

52 

39 

J  Eastford, 

59 1  80 

Easton, 

52 

40' 

S  Essex, 

59;  81 

Montrille, 

52 

41 

Oxford, 

59 

82  <  itprris, 

52 

42, 

Woodbury, 
Brooklyn, 

59 

83 

Newtown, 

52 

43, 

58 

84 

Trumbull, 

52 

44! 

East  Windsor, 

58    85 

Waterford, 

52 

45 

Lisbon, 

58 

86  f  Berlin,   # 

51 

46- 

I  Madison, 

58 

87  J  Franklin, 

51 

47! 

New  Britain, 

58; 

88,  i  New  Milford, 

51 

48! 

South  Windsor, 

58: 

89  [Stonington, 

51 

49| 

.  Washington, 

58; 

90; 

Cornwall, 

50 

50;  (  Burlington, 

57 

91! 

Bedding, 

50 

51!  I  Clinton, 

57 

92 

Simsbury, 

50 

521  (  Cromwell, 

57; 

931 

Southington, 

50 

53 

fEnfield, 

56; 

94' 

\  Vernon, 

50 

54 

Harwinton, 

56; 

95 

Voluntown, 

50 

55 

Lebanon, 

56| 

96 

Wallingford, 

50 

56 

Lyme, 

56, 

97 

Windsor  Locks, 
''East  Granby, 

50 

57- 

<  New  London, 

56 

98 

49 

58 

Norwich, 

56 

99 

Litchfield, 

49 

59 

Stratford, 

56 

100 

Meriden, 

49 

60 

West  Hartford, 

56 

101- 

Naugatuck, 

49 

61 

Windham, 

56 

102 

New  Hartford, 

49 

62 

Chaplin, 

55 

103 

Plymouth, 

49 

63 

East  Lyme, 

55 

104 

Portland, 

49 

64 

Milford, 

55 

105 

^Bridgeport, 

48 

65- 

c  Preston, 

55 

106 

J  Bristol, 

48 

66 

Rocky  Hill, 

55 

107' 

\  Fairfield, 

48 

67 

Torrington, 

55 

108 

1  Windsor, 

*2 

68 

Warren, 

55 

109 

>Bloomfield, 

47 

69 

rDurham, 

54 

110 

Cheshire,* 

47 

70 

1  Glastenbury, 

54 

111 

Derby, 

47 

71 

]  Granby, 

54 

112 

Kent, 

47 

72 

[  Monroe, 

54 

113 

New  Haven, 

47 

78 

(Bolton, 

53 

114- 

New  Fairfield, 

47 
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c 

i 

6 

TOWNS. 

8 

TOWNS. 

8 

O 

£ 

o 

115| 

Norfolk, 

17  140 

1  Orange, 

41 

116 

Seymour, 

47  141 

^  Plaiufield,    . 

41 

117 

Sharon, 

47  142 

^Ridgefield, 

41 

118 

^Watertown, 

47 11 148 

'  Killingly, 
Westport, 

40 

119 

(  Bethany, 

46  144 

40 

1 20,  I  Bridgewater, 

46  145! 

i  Woodbridge, 

40 

121  (  Roxbury, 

46  ,146 

i  Haddam, 
Putnam, 

39 

122 

(  Bethel, 

45:1471 

39 

123 

<  Brookfield, 

45 '  148 

i  Thompson, 

39 

124(  (  Waterbury, 

45  149; 

Hartford, 

38 

125 

'Farmington, 

44ijl50 

1  Salisbury, 

38 

126, 

Hamden, 

44  151 

Branford, 

37 

127, 

Manchester, 

44J152 

i  Huntington, 

37 

128,^  North  Branford, 

44  153 

\  East  Haven, 

36 

129 

Sherman, 

44 ! '154 

1|  Winchester, 

36 

J301 

Sterling, 

44lll66 

North  Canaan, 

35 

131 

Wethersfield, 

44  '156 

j  Norwalk, 

34 

132 

|  Darien, 
I  Groton, 

43  157 

1  Weston, 

34 

133 

43  J 158 

j  Danbury, 

33 

134 

J  Middlefflwn, 
]  Old  Saybrook, 

43  159 

|  Stamford, 

33 

135| 

43  160 

|  "Chester, 

32 

136 

Prospect, 

43  |161 

\  Greenwich, 

32 

137 

^  Wilton, 

43  162 

StaflFord, 

30 

138 

New  Canaan, 

42J163 

Sprague, 

27 

1K9 

( North  Haven, 

41 1 

♦The  largest  district  in  Chester  was  building  a  new  school-house,  and  therefore 
had  no  public  school. 

5.    The  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  Taxation, 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  point  to  the  fact  that 

during  the  year  1866,  the  sum  of  $411,663  was  raised  for  the 

support  of  schools  by  taxation  ;  nearly  $94,000  coming  from 

town  taxation,  and  $318,000  from  district  taxation.     This  is 

an  iucrease  of  $119,317  above  the  amount  raised  the  year 

previous,  which  was    $292,346,  and  the  last  named  sum  was 

nearly  $65,000  in  advance  of  the  sum  which  was  raised  in 

1864.    An  increase  of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  a  single  year,  in 

the  amount  of  money  voted  by  the  people,  acting  chiefly  in 

school  districts,  for  the  support  of  common  schools  is  a  most 

hopeful  sign  of  progress.     The  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
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every  child  enumerated,  was  $3.46.  The  gradual  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  appears  from  the  following  historical 
table : 

AMOCJNT  RAISED  BY  LOCAL  TAXATION   (in  districts  and  towns). 
Years.  Total.  Per  Scholar. 

1856,  $121,441         $1.21 

1857,  124,074  1.22 

1858,  146,149  1.42 

1859,  156,761  1.49 
I860;  162,500  1.50 

1861,  163,653  1.50 

1862,  182,483  1.65 

1863,  172,177  1.54 

1864,  228,118  1.99 

1865,  292,347  2.55 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  $76,000  was  raised  by 
tuition — most  of  it  by  "  the  odious  rate-bill "  system.  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  the  Legislature  would  repeal  that  portion 
of  the  statute  whioh  permits  this  obstacle  £>  remain,  and 
would. require  all  money  to  be  raised  by  a  property  tax,  the 
change  would  be  hailed  with  delight. 

This  subject  is  so  interesting  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
workings  of  our  school  system,  that  several  tables  have  been 
prepared  for  its  illustration.  We  first  present  a  list  of  the 
towns,  arranged  according  to  the  amount  which  they  expen- 
ded during  the  year  on  public  schools,  (exclusive  of  the  in- 
come of  the  School  and  Town  Deposit  Fund,)  as  compared 
with  the  property  of  each  town  as  shown  by  Grand  List 
for  1865.  CHESTER,  it  appears,  was  "  the  banner  town  "  for 
the  year,  having  raised  twenty-six  times  as  much  as  North 
Canaan,which  stood  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  list.  One  hun-* 
dred  and  fourteen  towns  raised  one  dollar,  or  more,  on  every 
thousand  of  taxable  property ;  thirty-nine  raised  two  dollars, 
or  more,  and  sixteen  raised  three  dollars,  or  more.  Several 
of  the  towns  which  raised  the  largest  amount  were  paying 
for  new  school-houses  during  the  year,  which  caused  their 
taxation  to  be  unusually  high.  This  was  true  of  Chester  and 
Branford. 
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TABLE  IV. 


ALL  THE  TOWNS  IN    THE    8 TATE,   ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO   THE 

PER  CENTAGE  OP  THEIR  TAXABLE  PROPERTY   APPROPRIATED 

TO  PCJBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  tHE  YEAR  ENDING  AUG.  81,  1866. 

[The  Grand  List  op  1865  forms  the  basis  of  comparison. 
Money  received  from  School  Fund  and  from  Town  Deposit 
Fund  is  not  included.  The  amount  is  expressed  in  mills  and 
hundredths  of  a  mill.  This  table  and  the  following  one  show 
how  much  money  each  town  in  the  State  raised  for  public 
schools,  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  each.  As  the  mon- 
ey from  the  School  Fund  and  the  Town  Deposit  Fund  is  not 
derived  froip  nor  dependent  upon  the  wealth  of  the  towns,  or 
their  zeal  for  education,  that  money  is  excluded  from  this  cal- 
culation.} 
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Chester, 

10.23 

21 

Stamford, 

2.74 

2 

Branford, 

7.04 

22 

Vernon, 

2.72 

3 

Glastenbury, 

4.99 

23 

Waterbury, 

2.63 

4 

Tolland, 

4.37 

24 

North  Haven, 

2.61 

5 

Windsor  Locks, 

4.28 

25 

.Bedding, 

2.58 

6 

New  Britain, 

4.18 

26 

Bridgeport, 

2.57 

7 

Canton, 

3.76 

27 

Killingly, 

2.50 

8 

Bethany, 

8161 

28 

Barkhamsted, 

2.46 

9 

(  Avon, 

{  Woodbridge, 

3.56 

29 

Cromwell,   • 

2.43 

10 

3.56 

30 

Milford, 

2.41 

11 

Danbury, 

3.48 

31 

Morris, 

2.36 

12 

Enfield, 

3.43 

32 

Prospect, 

2.27 

13 

Derby, 

3.38 

33 

Madison, 

2.26 

14 

Naugatuck, 

3.36 

34 

New  Milford, 

2.17 

15 

Torrington, 

3.28 

35 

Bethel, 

2.15 

16 

Norwich, 

3.06 

36 

Saybrook, 

2.12 

17 

Mansfield, 

2.91 

37 

Oxford, 

2.09 

18 

Windham, 

2.80  '38 

Montville, 

2.03 

19 

New  Haven, 

2.79 '89 

East  Windsor, 

2.02 

20 

Stafford, 

2.75 

140 

Bozrah, 

1.98 
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41 

Plymouth, 

1.96 

81 

■1  Manchester, 
^Washington, 

1.27 

42 

Wolcott, 

1.90 

82 

1.27 

43 

Sirasbury, 

1.87 

83 

(  Bridgewater, 

1.24 

44 

Portland, 

1.84 

84 

<  East  Lyme, 

1.24 

45 

(  Bristol, 

1.82 

85 

(  Newtown, 

1.24 

46  I  Hartford, 

1.82 

86 

i  Brooklyn, 

1.22 

47 

(  Middleflury, 

1.82 

87 

{  Lyme, 

1.22 

48 

Columbia, 

1.80 

88  (  New  Hartford, 

1.22 

49 

Seymour, 

1.76 

89'  (  Canaan, 

1.20 

50 

Ridgefield, 

1.71 

90  \  East  Haven, 

1.20 

51 

\  West  Hartford, 

1.70 

91 

Plainfield, 

1.19 

52;  if  Wilton, 

1.70 

92 

Durham, 

1.18 

53 

Farmington, 

1.68 

93 

Canterbury, 

1.17 

54 

(  Cornwall, 

1.66 

94 

(  Bolton, 

1.16 

55 

{  Ledyard, 

1.66 

95 

(  Hampton, 

1.16 

56 

Berlin, 

1.65 

96 

(  Colebrook, 

1.14 

57 

New  Canaan, 

1.63 

97 

<  Coventry, 

1.14 

58 

Trumbull, 

1.60 

98 

(  Westbrook, 

1.14 

59 

Clinton, 

1.58 

99 

(  Kent, 

1.13 

60 

\  East  Hartford, 

1.55 

100 

j  Wallingford, 

1.13 

61 

(  Middletown, 

1.55 

101 

j  Southington, 

1.10 

62 

Scotland, 

1.51 

102 

{  Suffield, 

1.10 

63 

Monroe, 

1.50 

103 

Lebanon, 

1.08 

64 

Preston, 

1.49 

104 

(  Franklin, 

1.05 

65 

(  Granby, 

1.48  J105 

1.48106 
1.42  107 

<  Hartland, 

1.05 

66 

(  Uniou, 

(  Sharon, 

1.05 

67 

Harwinton, 

]  1  Bethlehem, 

1.03 

68 

Darien, 

1.40'l08 

i  Colchester, 

1.03 

69 

(  Cheshire, 

1.39J109 

Lisbon, 

1.02 

70 

(  North  Branford, 

1.39110 

|  Norwalk, 

1.02 

71 

Greenwich, 

1.38  111 

(  Roxbury, 

1.02 

72 

(  Groton, 

1.37 

112 

(  Brookfield, 

1.00 

73 

(  Meriden, 

1.37 

113 

]  Fairfield, 

1.00 

74 

j  Hamden, 

1.36 

114 

(  Haddam, 

1.00 

75 

\  Weston, 

1.36 

115 

(  Chaplin, 

0.99 

76 

(  Killingworth, 

1.34 

116 

\  East  Haddam, 

0.99 

77 

j  Rocky  Hill, 

1.34 

117 

I  Voluntowu, 

0.96 

78 

Griswold, 

1.33 

118 

j  Woodbury, 

0.96 

79 

New  London, 

1.30  ;ii9 

Litchfield, 

0.95 

80 

fEaston, 

1.27 

120 

(  Salisbury, 

0.94 
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t 

TOWNS. 

.i 

3 

TOWNS. 

.1 
§1" 

•E 

*-   Q- 

^ 

*-  a* 

c 

£§■ 

O 

£8- 

121 

1  Waterford, 

0.94 

|148 

Orange, 

0.76 

122  (  Somers, 

0.93 

144 

Ashford, 

0.75 

1281  {  Wiuchester, 

0.93 

145 

(  Goshen, 

0.73 

124,  (  Windsor, 

0.93 

146 

<  Marlborough, 

0.73 

125J  j  Andover, 

126!  )  No.  Stonington, 

0.91 

!147 

(  Westport, 

0.73 

0.91 

148 

Wethersfield, 

0.72 

127 

(  Essex, 

0.90.1149 

New  Fairfield, 

0.70 

12S 

|  Guilford, 

0.90,1150 

Southbury, 

0.66 

129 

Watertown, 

0.88 

151 

Sprague, 

0.65 

130 

(  Burlington, 

0.87 

152 

Stratford, 

0.64 

131 

}  East  Granby, 

0.87 

153 
Il54 

Huntington, 

0.61 

132 

/  Warren, 

0.87 

I  Hebron, 

0.60 

133i  1  Bloomfield, 

0.84 

155 

{  South  Windsor, 

0.60 

134 

(  Ellington, 

0.841 

156 

Eastford, 

0.59 

135 

Woodstock, 

0.88 

157 

(  Salem, 
\  Thompson, 

0.54 

136 

Willington, 

0.82 

158 

0.54 

137 

Chatham, 

0.81 

159 

(  Sherman, 

0.52 

138 

Old  Saybrook, 

0.80 

160 

{  Pomfret, 

0.52 

139 

(  Sterling, 

0.79 

161 

Old  Lyme, 

0.49 

140 

|  Stonington, 

0.79 

162 

North  Canaan, 

0  39 

141 

(  Norfolk, 

0.78 

163 

fMiddlefield, 

142 

j  Putnam,  • 

0.78 

tlncluded  in  Middletown. 
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The  same  figures  which  have  just  been  presented,  are 
now  given  in  another  table  to  show  in  every  county  what 
town  raised  the  largest  and  what  town  the  least  amount 
of  money  for  school  purposes,  and  the  county  rank,  in  this 
respect,  of  every  town. 


table  y. 

THE  TOWNS  IN  EACH    COUNTY    ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

PER  CENTAGE  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  EACH,  WHICH 

WAS  APPROPRIATED  TO   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUG.   31,  1866. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  explanation  prefaced  to 
Table  IV.  The  amount  is  expressed  in  mills  and  hundredths 
of  a  mill.] 

HARTFORD    COUNTY. 


&* 

TOWNS. 

«| 

u 

TOWNS. 

«! 

"2 

'E 

e* 

o 

£» 

o 

(Sm 

1 

Glastenbury, 

4.99 

15 

Granby, 

1.48 

2 

Windsor  Locks, 

4.28 

16 

Rocky  Hill, 

1.34 

3 

New  Britain, 

4.18 

17 

Manchester, 

1.27 

4 

Canton, 

3.76 

18 

[  Southington, 
(  Suffield, 

1.10 

5 

Avon, 

3.56 

19 

1.10 

6 

Enfield, 

3.43 

20 

Hartland, 

1.05 

7 

East  Windsor, 

2.02 

21 

Windsor, 

0.93 

8 

Simsbury,     • 

1.87 

22 

(  Burlington, 

0.87 

9 

I  Hartford, 
{  Bristol, 

1.82 

23 

(  East  Granby, 

0.87 

10 

1.82 

24 

Bloomfield, 

0.84 

11 

West  Hartford, 

1.70 

25 

Marlborough,  - 

0.73 

12 

Parmington, 

1.68 

26 

Wethersfield, 

0.72 

13 

Berlin, 

1.65 

27 

South  Windsor, 

0.60 

14 

East  Hartford, 

1.55 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


9 

TOWN8. 

J- 
«1 

u 

0) 

TOWNS. 

«2  no 

«8 

o 

& 

•fci 
0 

.£* 

1 

Branford, 

7.04 

18 

Wolcott, 

1.90 

2 

Bethany, 

3.61 

14 

Middlebury, 

1.82 

3 

Woodbridge, 

3.56 

15 

Seymour, 

1.76 

4 

Derby, 

3.38, 

16 

(  Cheshire, 

(  North  Brauford, 

1.89 

5 

Naugatuck, 

3.36 

17 

1.39 

6 

New  Haven, 

2.79! 

18 

Meriden, 

1.37 

7 

Waterbury, 

2.631 

19 

Hamden, 

1.36 

8 

North  Haven, 

2.611 

20 

East  Haven, 

1.20 

9 

Milford, 

2.41J 

21 

Wallingford, 

1.13 

10 

Prospect, 

2.27 

22 

Guilford, 

0.90 

11 

Madison, 

2.26 

23 

Orange, 

0.76 

12 

Oxford, 

2.09|  24 

Southbury, 

0.66 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


* 

TOWN8. 

1* 

TOWNS. 

•E 

4>  i«5\ 

•s 

• 

*>r% 

O 

Bkw 

0 

flL4OT 

1 

Norwich, 

3.06 

11 

Lebanon, 

1.08 

2 

Montville, 

2.03 

12 

Franklin, 

1.05 

8 

Bozrah, 

1.98 

13 

Colchester, 

1.03 

4 

Ledyard, 

1.66 

14 

Lisbon, 

1.02 

5 

Preston, 

1.49, 

15 

Waterford, 

0.94 

6 

Groton, 

1.37 

16 

North  Stonington, 

0.91 

7 

Griswold, 

1.331 

17 

.  Stonington, 

0.79 

8 

New  London, 

1.80 

18 

Sprague, 

0.65 

9 

East  Lyme, 

1.24 

il9 

Salem, 

0.54 

10 

Lyme, 

1.22 

20 

Old  Lyme, 

0.49 
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FAIRFIELD    COURTS'. 


u 

«S  »  j 

«S« 

© 

TOWNS. 

sjl 

TOWNS. 

S§ 

"E 

si !  "Z 

*,£ 

c 

a."|.o 

fa* 

1 

Danbury, 

3.48  ,13 

Weston, 

1.36 

2 

Stamford, 

2.74  14 

Easton, 

1.27 

3 

Redding, 

2.58  15 

Newtown, 

1.24 

4 

Bridgeport, 

2.57  16 

Norwalk, 

1.02 

5 

Bethel, 

2.15|ll7 

(  Brookfield, 
(  Fairfield, 

1.00 

6 

Ridgefield, 

1.71  18 

1.00 

7 

Wilton, 

1.70.19 

Westport, 

0.73 

8 

New  Canaan, 

1.63  :20 

New  Fairfield, 

0.70 

9 

Trumbull, 

1.60121 

Stratford, 

0.64 

10 

Monroe, 

1.50;!22 

Huntington, 

0.61 

11 

Darien, 

1.40|23 

Sherman, 

0.52 

12 

Greenwich, 

1.8811 

WINDHAM   COUNTY. 


! 

6                TOWNS. 

w5 

TOWNS. 

Mi 
*1 

•E 
o 

*-  o 

«* 

■a 
o 

|<a 

l|     Windham, 

2.80 

9 

Voluntown, 

0.96 

2     Killingly, 

2.50 

10 

Woodstock, 

0.83 

3 

Scotland, 

1.51| 

11 

Sterling, 

0.79 

4 

Brooklyn, 

1.22i 

12 

Putnam, 

0.78 

5 

Plainfield, 

1.191 

13 

Ashford, 

0.75 

6 

Canterbury, 

l-17i 

14 

Eastford, 

0.59 

7 

Hampton, 
Chaplin, 

1.16; 

15 

Thompson, 

0.54 

8 

0.99: 

16 

Pomfret, 

0.52 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


I* 

.2- 

«2« 

TOWNS. 

«l 

C 

.9. 

TOWNS. 

s8 

'fc! 

S3 

'2 

fc£ 

C 

&"J 

o 

j£ia 

1 

Torrington, 

3.28 

14 

Sharon, 

1.05 

2 

Barkhamsted, 

2.46 

15 

Bethlehem, 

1.03 

3 

Morris, 

2.36. 

16 

Roxbury, 

1.02 

4 

New  Milford, 

2.17 

17 

Woodbury, 

0.96 

5 

Plymouth, 

1.96 

18 

Litchfield, 

0.95 

6 

Cornwall, 

1.66 

19 

Salisbury, 

0.94 

7 

Harwinton, 

1.42' 

20 

Winchester, 

0.93 

8 

Washington, 

1.271 

21 

Watertown, 

0.88 

9 

Bridgewater, 

1.24,22 

Warren, 

0.87 

10 

New  Hartford, 

1.22,23 

Norfolk, 

0.78 

11 

Canaan, 

1.20 

24 

Goshen, 

0.73 

12 

Colebrook, 

1.14! 

25 

North  Canaan, 

0.39 

13 

Kent, 

1.18| 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


<8« 

TOWNS. 

*.s 

u 

TOWNS. 

«.S 

■y 

S£ 

'ki 

feS 

o 

&M 

O 

(Sw 

1 

Chester, 

1022 

9 

Westbrook, 

1.14 

2 

Cromwell, 

2.43 

10 

Haddam, 

1.00 

3 

Saybrook, 

2.12 

11 

East  Haddam, 

0.99 

4 

Portland, 

1.84 

12 

Essex, 

0.90 

5 

Clinton, 

1.58 

13 

Chatham, 

0.81 

6 

*Middletown, 

1.55 

14 

Old  Saybrook, 

0.80 

7 

Killingworth, 

l.:4 

15 

fMiddlefield, 

8 

Durham, 

1.18 

♦Including  Middlefield. 


tWith  Middletown. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


*2.2 

£ 

TOWNS. 

«S 

£ 

TOWNS. 

«s 

•e 

s» 

v 

S.& 

o 

&w 

o 

6°° 

1 

Tolland, 

4.87 

8 

Coventry, 

1.14 

2 

Mansfield, 

2.91 

9 

Somers, 

0.93 

3 

Stafford, 

2.75 

10 

Andover, 

0.91 

4 

Vernon, 

2.72 

11 

Ellington, 

0.84 

5 

Columbia, 

1.80 

12 

Willington,       .    • 

0.82 

6 

Union, 

1.48 

13 

Hebron, 

0.60 

7 

Bolton, 

1.16 

A 


RECAPITULATION. 


COUNTIES. 


P-i 


1 


i 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


New  Haven, 
Tolland, 
Hartford, 
Fairfield, 
New  London, 
Middlesex, 
Windham, 
Litchfield,      - 

The  State,    - 


2.48 
1.98 
1.93 
1.8a 
1.71 
1.56 
l.?4 
1.32 


1.91 
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In  the  following  table  we  see  the  towns  arranged  not  ac- 
cording to  their  liberality,  but  according  to  their  wealth. 
This  table  and  the  following  one  are  designed  to  show  the 
relative  wealth  of  the  several  towns  in  the  State  as  compared 
with  their  respective  number  of  children  of  legal  school  age. 
An  examination  of  these  two  tables  will  show  which  towns 
can  best  afford  to  devise  liberally  for  their  public  schools.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  tables  with  the  two  next  previous, 
may  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

TABLE    VI. 

ALL  THE  T0WN8  IN  THE  STATE   ABRANGED  ACCORDING  TO   THE 

AMOUNT  OP  TAXABLE  PROPERTY    IN   EACH   FOR  EVERT 

CHILD  BETWEEN    FOUR  AND  SIXTEEN. 

[Grand  List  of  October,  1865.     The  amount  is  specified 
in  dollars.    Enumeration  of  children  made  Jan.,  1866.] 


TOWNS. 

>  *- 

1 

TOWNS. 

o 

•$& 

O 

•*& 

1 

Hartford, 

4854 

22 

Trumbull, 

2652 

2 

West  Hartford, 

4061 

23 

Middlebury, 

2627 

3 

Watertown, 

3605 

24 

North  Canaan, 

2618 

4 

Stratford, 

3531 

25 

Franklin, 

2617 

5 

South  Windsor, 

3275 

26 

Woodbridge, 

2587 

6  Wethersfield, 

3207 

27 

Washington, 

2585 

7  Pomfret, 

3203 

28 

Darien, 

2580 

8  Southbury, 

3188 

29 

Stamford, 

2576 

9i  Redding, 

3152 

30 

Fairfield, 

2565 

10  j  Stonington, 

8130 

31 

Scotland, 

2563 

Hi  Winchester, 

3015 

32 

Essex, 

2529 

12  Norwich, 

2988 

33 

Bethany, 

2525 

13|  Westport, 

2920 

34 

Marlborough, 

2525 

14  New  Haven, 

2884 

35 

Windsor, 

2485 

15  Bethlehem, 

2844 

36 

Westbrook, 

2478 

16  Guilford, 

2793 

37 

Avon, 

2440 

17  Goshen, 

2723 

38 

Lebanon, 

2440 

18  Wolcott, 

2722 

39 

East  Haven, 

2423 

19' Andover, 

2716 

40 

Farmington, 

2408 

20!  Woodbury, 

2692 

41 

Huntington, 

2396 

21 

.JBrookfield, 

2669 

42 

Bloomfield, 

|2395 
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© 

c 

TOWNS. 

£2 

>  ** 

is 

"E 
o 

TOWNS. 

$1 

43 

East  Granby, 

2391 

84  Rocky  Hill, 

1979 

44jMeriden, 

2389 

85 

Orange, 

1969 

45lNew  London, 

2381 

86 

Sherman, 

1962 

46jWallingford, 

2376 

87  Manchester, 

1961 

47New  Milford, 

2335 

88 

•Middletown, 

1928 

48  Somers, 

2318 

89  Derby, 

1921 

49Easton, 

23001 

90  North  Hayen, 

1911 

SO'Oxford, 

2275) 

91  Canton, 

1908 

51,Cheshire, 

2254 

92.Canaan, 

1901 

52,Colclioster, 

2253 

93  Durham, 

1901 

53Ridgefield, 

2215 

94iPlymouth, 

1900 

54Suffield, 

2214 

95Warren, 

1899 

55,Saybrook, 

2211 

96  Salem, 

1892 

56|Norwalk, 

2207 

97|Bcthel, 

1877 

57jNorfolk, 

2191, 

98Colebrook, 

1876 

58  Monroe, 

2185! 

99|Windham, 

1869 

59  Litchfield, 

2182*  100  Chatham, 

1855 

60!Salisbuiy, 

2166,101 

Hampton, 

1850 

6l]Sharon, 

2160  102  Simsbury, 

1841 

62'Hebron, 

2156|l103  Haddamj 

1828 

63|Bridgeport, 

2153 

104|Bozrah, 

1822 

6401d  Saybrook, 

2126 

105|Bolton, 

1819 

65Hamden, 

2125 

106,Clinton, 

1816 

66iHarwinton, 

2133 

107Coventry, 

1815 

(>7jMorris, 

2113 

108  Bridgowater, 

1814 

68lBarkhamsted, 

2108 

109'Mansfield, 

1787 

69  East  Hartford, 

2105 

HOjPortland, 

1781 

70Danbury, 

2085 

lll|Branford, 

1772 

7l!Brooklyn, 

2076 

112|Torrington, 

1762 

72Waterbury, 

2068! 

113.Southington, 

1761 

73Roxbury, 

2055! 

114  Madison, 

1746 

74Ellington, 

2054 

115Vernon, 

1743 

75|New  Fairfield, 

20441 

116Enfield, 

1731 

76Groton, 

2039J 

117JNOW  Britain, 

1724 

77  Bristol, 

2025 

118iThompson, 
119  Woodstock, 

1723 

78Montville, 

2020 

1721 

79  North  Stonington, 

2020 

120 

Seymour, 

1719 

80 

Griswold, 

2019 

121 

Glastenbury, 

1710 

81 

North  Branford, 

2015 

122Hartland, 

1707 

82  Berlin, 

2009 

123'Greenwich, 

1680 

83 

Newtown, 

2004 

124 

New  Canaan, 

1677 
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T0WN8. 


125  East  Windsor, 

126'Chaplin, 

127Plainfield, 

128;Tollaud, 

129;Killingworth, 

130!Wilton, 

131  Wellington, 

132  Naugatuck, 

133  Canterbury, 

134  Union, 
135Ashford, 

136  Old  Lyme, 

137  Lisbon, 
138;Stafford, 

139  East  Haddam, 

140  Preston, 

141  Columbia, 
142!Sterling, 
143  Chester, 
1441  Weston, 


S3 


1663 
1661 
11653 
J1650 
1649 
1646 
1646 
1644 
1637 
1680 
1624 
1623 
1618 
1613 
1610 
1609 
1593 
1584 
1549 
1547 


145Milford, 
146  Ledyard, 
147|Putnam, 
148iProspect, 
149Grauby, 


TOWNS. 


*JL 


150 
151 


Cornwall, 
Sprague, 


152  New  Hartford, 

153  Burlington, 

154  Waterford, 
155,Kent, 
156|KiUingly, 
157iCromwell, 

158  Lyme, 

159  East  Lyme, 
160Eastford, 

161  Windsor  Locks, 

162Voluntown, 

163fMiddlefield, 


1532 
1515 
1496 
1451 
1445 
1443 
1415 
1405 
1405 
1389 
1362 
1336 
1249 
1209 
1199 
1026 
1003 
824 


♦Including  Middlefield. 


tWith  Middletown. 
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The  same  facts  are  now  exhibited  by  counties. 


TABLE    VH. 

THE  TOWNS  Itf  EACH  COUNTY,   ARRANGED    ACCORDING  TO 

THE  AMOUNT  OP  TAXABLE  PROPERTY    IN  EACH   FOR 

EVERY  CHILD  BETWEEN  FOUR  AND  SIXTEEN. 

[Grand  List  of  1865.    Enumeration  made  January,  1866. 
For  explanation,  etc.,  see  previous  table.] 


HARTFORD    COUNTY. 


i- 

♦a  IS 

© 

TOWNS. 

I"8 

S 

TOWNS. 

S-8 

2js 

'E 

all 

"2 

' 

r§ 

c 

-4S 

O 

1     Hartford, 

4854 

15 

Rocky  Hill, 

1979 

2|    West  Hartford, 

4061 

16 

Manchester, 

1961 

3|     South  Windsor, 

3275 

17 

Canton, 

1908 

4 

Wethersfield, 

3207 

18 

Simsbury, 

1841 

5 

Marlborough, 

2525 

19 

Southington, 

1761 

fi 

Windsor, 

2185 

20 

Enfield, 

1731 

7 

Avon, 

2440 

21 

New  Britain, 

1724 

8 

Farmington, 

2408 

22 

Glastenbury, 

1710 

9 

Bloomfield, 

2395 

23 

Hartland, 

1707 

10 

East  Granby, 

2391 

24 

East  Windsor, 

1663 

11 

Suffield, 

2214 

25 

Granby, 

1445 

12'    East  Hartford, 

2105 

26 

Burlington, 

1405 

13l    Bristol, 

2025 

27 

Windsor  Locks, 

1003 

14 

Berlin, 

2009 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

& 

TOWNS. 

«2;g 
a  u 

c 

11 

o 

41 

1 

Southbury, 

3188 

13 

Hamden, 

2125 

2 

New  Haven, 

2884 

14 

Waterbury, 

2068 

3 

Guilford, 

2793 

15 

North  Brauford, 

2015 

4 

Wolcott, 

2722 

16 

Orange, 

1969 

5 

Middlebury, 

2627 

17 

*  Derby, 

1921 

6 

Woodbridge, 

2587 

18 

North  Haven, 

1911 

7 

Bethany, 

2525 

19 

Branford, 

1772 

8 

East  Haven, 

2423 

20 

Madison, 

1746 

9 

Meriden, 

2389 

21 

Seymour, 

1719 

10 

Wallingford, 

2376 

22 

Naugatuck, 

1644 

11 

Oxford, 

2275 

23 

Milford, 

1532 

12 

Cheshire, 

2254 

24 

Prospect, 

1451 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 
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Si !                TOWNS. 
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TOWNS. 

is 
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41 

o 

' 

41 

1]     Stonington, 

3130 

11 

Salem, 

1892 

2     Norwich, 

2988 

12 

Bozrah, 

1822 

8j     Franklin, 

2617 

13 

Old  Lyme, 

1623 

4     Lebanon, 

2440 

14 

Lisbon, 

1618 

51    New  London, 

2381 

15 

Preston, 

1609 

6J     Colchester, 

2253 

16 

Lcdyard, 

1515 

7|     Groton, 

2039 

17 

Sprague, 

1415 

8(    Montville, 

2020 

18 

Waterford, 

1389 

9,    North  Stonington, 

2020 

19 

Lyme, 

1209 

10'     Griswold, 

2019 

20 

East  Lyme, 

1199 
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FAIBFIELD    COUNTY. 


© 

o 

TOWNS. 

8-8 

§-= 

o 

TOWNS. 

a  3 

41 

1 

Stratford, 

3531 

13 

Monroe, 

2185 

2 

Redding, 

3152 

14 

Bridgeport, 

2153 

3 

Westport, 

2920 

15 

Danbury, 

2085 

4 

Brookfield, 

2669 

16 

New  Fairfield, 

2044 

5 

Trumbull, 

2652 

17 

Newtown, 

2004 

6 

Darien, 

2580 

18 

Sherman, 

1962 

7 

Stamford, 

2576 

19 

Bethel, 

1877 

8 

Fairfield, 

2565 

20 

Greenwich, 

1680 

9 

Huntington, 

2396 

21 

New  Canaan, 

1677 

10 

Easton, 

2300 

22 

Wilton, 

1646 

11 

Ridgefield, 

2215 

23 

Weston, 

1547 

12     Norwalk, 

2207 

WINDHAM   COUNTY. 
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£3 

fc 

TOWNS. 

fe 

TOWNS. 

C  J3 

■y 

E« 

V. 

o 

<§ 

o 

1 

Pomfret, 

3203 

9 

Plainfield, 

1653 

2 

Scotland, 

25631 10 

Canterbury, 

1637 

3 

Brooklyn, 

2076111 

Ashford, 

1624 

4 

Windham, 

1869il2 

Sterling, 

1584 

5 

Hampton, 

1850  !13 

Putnam, 

1496 

6 

Thompson, 

1723  14 

Killingly, 

1336 

•7 

Woodstock, 

1721:|l5 

Eastford, 

1026 

8 

Chaplin, 

16611 

,16 

Voluntown, 

824 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


* 

TOWNS. 

«S2 

f-s 

TOWNS. 

«2tS 

12 

O 

ri 

■e 
o 

11 

1 

Watertown, 

3605 

14 

Morris, 

2113 

i 

Winchester, 

3015 

15 

Barkhamsted, 

2108 

3 

Bethlehem, 

2844 

16 

Roxbury, 

2055 

4 

Goshen, 

2723 

17 

Canaan, 

1901 

5 

Woodbury, 

2692 

18 

Plymouth, 

1900 

6 

North  Canaan, 

2618 

19 

Warren, 

1899 

7 

Washington, 

2585 

20 

Colebrook, 

1876 

8 

New  Milford, 

2335 

21 

Bridgewater, 

1814 

9 

Norfolk, 

2191 

22 

Torrington, 

1762 

10 

Litchfield, 

2182 

23 

Cornwall, 

1443 

11 

Salisbury, 

2166; 

24 

New  Hartford, 

1405 

12 

Sharon, 

2160 

25 

Kent, 

1362 

13 

Harwinton, 

2123| 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


* 

TOWNS. 

u 

§•§ 

fc 

TOWNS. 

<2a 

s-s 

11 

o 

•a 
o 

1 

Essex, 

2529 

9 

Clinton, 

1816 

2 

Westbrook, 

2478 

10i 

Portland, 

1781 

3 

Saybrook, 

2211 

11 

Killingworth, 

1649 

4 

Old  Saybrook, 

2126 

12 

East  Haddam, 

1610 

5 

*Middletown, 

1928 

13 

Chester, 

1549= 

6 

Durham, 

1901 

14 

Cromwell, 

1249 

7 

Chatham, 

1855 

15 

fMiddlefield, 

8 

Haddam, 

1828| 

♦Including  Middlefield. 


tWith  Middletown. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 
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41 

1 

Andover, 

2716 

8 

Vernon, 

1743 

2 

Somers, 

2318 

9 

Tolland, 

1650 

3 

Hebron, 

2156 

10 

Willington, 

1646 

4 

Ellington, 

20541 

11 

Union, 

1630 

5 

Bolton, 

1819! 

12 

Stafford, 

1613 

6 

Coventry, 

1815 

13 

Columbia, 

1593 

7 

Mansfield, 

17871 

BECAPITULATION. 


*3 

OJ3 

hi 

© 

■E 

o 

COUNTIES. 

S  © 

H 

1 

Hartford, 

*           •           - 

. 

2905 

2 

New  Haven,  - 

- 

« 

2443 

3 

New  London, 

... 

- 

2292 

4 

Fairfield, 

- 

- 

2233 

5 

Litchfield, 

- 

• 

2160 

6 

Middlesex,     - 

- 

- 

1863 

T 

Tolland,  -* 

- 

- 

1819 

8 

Windham, 

- 

- 

1617 

The  State, 

. 

- 

2324 
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Having  compared  the  amount  of  money  raised  fo*  school 
purposes  with  the  amount  of  property  owned  in  each  town, 
we  now  compare  it  with  the  number  of  children. 

TABLE    Vm. 

ALL  THE  TOWNS  IN  THE  STATE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
AMOUNT  OP  MONEY  WHICH  THEY  REPORT  AS  RAKED  FOR 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  FOR  EACH  CHILD  ENU- 
MERATED, NOT  INCLUDING  MONEY  FOR    NEW    SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

[By  examination  of  this  table  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  money  was  raised  for  public  schools  in  each  town  in  the 
State  for  each  child  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  the  several  towns.  Money  raised  for  erecting  new  school- 
houses,  being  for  a  special  or  occasional  object,  is  not  includ- 
ed in  these  computations. 

The  eighteen  towns  which  raised  additional  money  for  new 
schooMiouses  are  marked  with  a  *. 

For  a  statement  of  how  much  each  town  raised  in  propor- 
tion to  its  pecuniary  ability,  see  Tables  VI  and  VII.] 
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1 

Tolland, 

9.15 

17 

Middlebury, 

6.76 

2 

♦Norwich, 

8.71 

18 

Windham, 

6.65 

3 

Canton, 

8.62 

19 

North  Haven, 

6.62 

4 

♦New  Haven, 

8.52 

20 

Oxford, 

6.61 

5 

♦Danbury, 

8.44 

21 

Naugatuck, 

6.59 

6 

West  Hartford, 

8.31 

22 

♦Enfield, 

6.55 

7 

Stamford, 

8.24 

23 

♦Bridgeport, 

6.45 

8 

♦Redding, 

8.05 

24 

Saybrook, 

6.31 

9 

New  Britain, 

7.99 

25 

Middlefield, 

6.22 

10 

Derby, 

7.86 

26 

Vernon, 

6.07 

n 

♦Hartford, 

7.40 

27 

Trumbull, 

6.02 

12 

Wolcott, 

7.39 

28 

Stafford, 

6.01 

18 

Barkhamsted, 

7.30 

29 

♦New  Milford, 

5.76 

14 

Torrington, 

7.2ll 

30 

Madison, 

5.61 

15 

Waterbury, 

6.82 

31 

Bethel, 

5.57 

16 

Morris, 

6.78 

32 

Ridgefield, 

5.53 
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33 

Windsor  Locks, 

6.51 

74 

Seymour, 

4.34 

34 

Farmingtou, 

5.47 

75 

Guilford, 

4.28 

35 

Milford, 

5.89 

76 

Middletown, 

4.27 

86 

Scotland, 

5.83 

77 

I  *Avon, 

4.25 

37 

Cheshire, 

5.30 

78 

<  Durham, 

4.25 

38 

Bozrah, 

5.29 

79 

(  New  Canaan, 

4.25 

39 

Monroe, 

5.19 

80 

Wallingford, 

4.24 

40 

Plymouth, 

5.18 

81 

(  'Chester, 

4.23 

41 

Darien, 

5.05 

82 

{  Colebrook, 

4.23 

42 

Bristol, 

5.04 

88 

Groton, 

4.20 

43 

Washington, 

5.01 

84 

Greenwich, 

4.17 

44 

Watertown, 

4.97 

85 

(  East  Haven, 

4.16 

45 

Bethlehem, 

4.91 

86 

|  Preston, 

4.16 

46 

Simsbury, 

4.90 

87 

Fairfield, 

4.12 

47 

Prospect, 

4.88 

88 

Brooklyn, 

4.11 

48 

(  East  Hartfbrd, 
{  East  Windsor, 

4.81 

89 

Newtown, 

4.09 

49 

4.81 

90 

( Killingworth, 
(  Southbury, 

4.07 

50 

*Montville, 

4.80 

91 

4.07 

51 

(  Harwinton, 
{  *Woodbridge, 

4.79 

92 

Union, 

4.06 

52 

4.79 

93 

Hampton, 

4.04 

53 

Berlin, 

4.74 

94 

Suffield, 

4.03 

54 

*Glastenbury, 

4.67 

95 

J  *Branford, 
{  Wethersfield, 

4.00 

55 

New  London, 

4.66 

96 

4.00 

56 

Portland, 

4.63 

9.7 

Cornwall, 

3.99 

57 

Columbia, 

4.62 

98 

(  North  Stonington, 
\  Westbrook, 

3.97 

58 

Wilton, 

4.61 

99 

3.97 

59 

Meriden, 

4.57 

100 

Granby, 

3.96 

60 

(  Clinton, 
(  Easton, 

4.54 

101 

Goshen, 

3.98 

61 

4.54 

102 

Manchester, 

3.91 

62 

North  Branford, 

4.53 

103 

Litchfield, 

3.90 

63 

1  Andover, 

4.52 

104 

Stonington, 

3.89 

64 

!'  Ledyard, 
I  Franklin, 

4.52 

105 

(  Bolton, 

3.88 

65 

4.51 

106 

\  Colchester, 

3.88 

66 

'  Lebanon, 

4.51 

107 

(  Stratford, 

3.88 

67 

Rocky  Hill, 

4.48 

108 

Roxbury, 

8.87 

68 

Winchester, 

4.46 

109 

Essex, 

3.86 

69 

(  Brookfield, 
(  Cromwell, 

4.45 

110 

Marlborough, 

3.84 

70 

4.45 

111 

(  Bridgewater, 

3.82 

71 

Griswold, 

4.40 

112 

)  Canaan, 

3.82 

72 

Woodbury, 

4.38 

113 

(  Haddam, 

3.82 

73 

Hamden, 

4.36 

114 

fBloomfiold, 

3.80 
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115 

^Hartland, 

3.80 

140 

East  Haddam, 

3.20 

116 

Sharon, 

3.77 

141 

Old  Saybrook, 
New  Hartford, 

3.19 

117 

Norfolk, 

3.74 

142 

3.18 

118 

South  Windsor, 

3.73 

143 

(  Chatham, 

3.17 

119 

Coventry, 

3.71 

144 

{  Lisbon, 

3.17 

120 

East  Granby, 

3.66 

145 

Sterling, 

3.12 

121 

(  Pomfret, 

3.63 

146 

Sherman, 

3.10 

122 

)  Westport, 

3.63 

147 

Windsor, 

3.09 

123 

(  Canterbury, 

3.60 

148 

Woodstock, 

3.03 

124 

(  Weston, 

3.60 

149 

Ashford, 

3.02 

125 

Norwalk, 

3.591 

150 

Orange, 
East  Lyme, 

2.99 

126 

♦Mansfield, 

3.58 

151 

2.98 

127 

Warren, 

3.56 

152 

Waterford, 

2.96 

128 

Somers, 

3.51 

153 

Burlington, 

2.93 

129 

(  Lyme, 
(  Plainfield, 

8.46 

154 

Salem, 

2.88 

130 

3.46 

155 

•Killingly, 

2-84 

131 

Willington, 

3.40 

156 

Putnam, 

2.61 

132 

Ellington, 

3.39! 

157 

I  North  Canaan, 

2.57 

133 

*Bethany, 

3.38] 

158 

{  Old  Lyme, 

2.67 

134 

Southington, 

3.83 

159 

•Salisbury, 

2.52 

135 

(  Chaplin, 

3.311 

160 

Voluntown, 

2.45 

136 

(  Kent, 

3.31 

161 

Eastford, 

2.23 

137 

Huntington, 

3.221 

162 

Sprague, 

2.22 

138 

(  Hebron, 

3.21J 

163 

Thompson, 

2.12 

139|  |  New  Fairfield, 

8.2l| 

1 

6.  TeaoherB  and  their  pay. 
The  number  of  male  teachers,  employed  in  winter,  was 
624,  a  decrease  of  31.  The  number  in  summer  was  115,  an 
increase  of  2  over  the  number  of  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  female  teachers  in  winter  was  1518  ;  an  increase  of  70.  In 
summer,  1995 ;  an  increase  of  36.  This  accords  with  the 
experience  of  other  States,  and  shows  how  rapidly  women  are 
becoming  the  educators  of  the  lower  schools.  While  I  ac- 
knowledge their  superior  fitness  for  many  positions,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  State  is  now  suffering  from  the  policy 
of  paying  such  low  salaries  to  male  teachers,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  retain  their  services. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  average  amount  of  teachers' 
wages  (board  included)  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns  the  average  is  much  higher. 

Year.  Males.  Females. 

1856,  $29.00  $17.25 

1857,  30.00  16.00 

1858,  30.84  16.66 

1859,  30.05  16.59 

1860,  31.20  17.34 

1861,  32.02  16.14 

1862,  28.12  15.80. 

1863,  28.74  16.82 

1864,  33.00  18.00 

1865,  43  08  22.61 

1866,  45.21  23.14 

I  feel  compelled  in  this  connection  to  urge  upon  the  local 
authorities  the  importance  of  remunerating  good  teachers 
sufficiently  to  make  them  willing  to  remain  at  their  posts. 
,  The  demand  for  teachers,  male  and  female,  all  over  the 
country,  is  now  so  great,  that  large  inducements  are  offered 
to  those  who  have  acquired  a  good  reputation,  if  they  will 
accept  positions  at  a  distance. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  winter,  was  2142 ;  in  sum- 
mer 2110.  Of  these  it  is  reported  that  639  had  never  taught 
before ;  1185  had  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more  succes- 
sive terms ;  and  123  were  reported  as  graduates  (not  mere 
pupils)  of  a  Normal  School.  The  average  wages  of  both 
male  and  female  teachers  has  advanced  slightly  beyond  the 
amount  which  was  paid  last  year. 

7.  School  Houses. 
The  number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year,  was 
22.  The  amount  of  money  expended  on  new  buildings  was 
$73,212,  besides  $38,789  expended  on  repairs  and  alterations ; 
making  an  outlay  for  the  year  of  $112,000,  on  school  build- 
ings. The  excessive  cost  of  building  materials  has  delayed 
various  plans  for  new  edifices.  The  school  visitors  give  the 
following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings, 
which  by  law  are  placed  under  their  inspection : 
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TABLE  IX.       CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


TOWNS. 

o 
o 

a 

•** 

H3 

§ 

TOWNS. 

H3 

O 
O 

a 

9 

u 
© 
o 

O 

eu 

O 

P-, 

Andover, 

2 

1 

1 

East  Granby, 

3 

2 

1 

Ashford, 

5 

8 

2 

East  Haddam, 

8 

6 

8 

Avon, 

3 

2 

2 

East  Hartford, 

6 

3 

1 

Barkhamsted, 

4 

0 

6 

East  Haven, 

3 

2 

1 

Berlin, 

9 

0 

0 

East  Lyme, 

7 

0 

2 

Bethany, 

4 

1 

1 

Easton, 

5 

2 

1 

Bethel, 

3 

1 

1 

East  Windsor, 

10 

2 

0 

Bethlehem, 

8 

0 

0 

Ellington, 

4 

o 

8 

Bloomfield, 

6 

3 

0 

Enfield, 

13 

0 

1 

Bolton, 

2 

1 

2 

Essex, 

2 

2 

2 

Bozrah, 

6 

0 

1 

Fairfield, 

12 

0 

5 

Bradford, 

4 

1 

2 

Farmington, 

7 

0 

4 

Bridgeport, 

9 

0 

1 

Franklin, 

3 

3 

2 

Bridgewater, 

3 

2 

0 

Glastenbury, 

13 

2 

3 

Bristol, 

7 

2 

3 

Goshen, 

9 

1 

2 

Brookfield, 

5 

3 

0 

Granby, 

6 

1 

3 

Brooklyn, 

5 

3 

1 

Greenwich, 

12 

2 

7 

Burlington, 

4 

0 

5 

Griswold, 

8 

6 

0 

Canaan, 

5 

4 

1 

Groton, 

5 

5 

1 

Canterbury, 

6 

2 

3 

Guilford, 

14 

0 

1 

Canton, 

3 

0 

5 

Haddam, 

4 

8 

1 

Chaplin, 

4 

2 

1 

Hamden, 

8 

0 

4 

Chatham, 

4 

2 

5 

Hampton, 

4 

2 

1 

Cheshire, 

5 

4 

3 

Hartford, 

8 

2 

1 

Chester, 

2 

2 

0 

Hartland, 

4 

3 

2 

Clinton, 

5 

1 

0 

Harwinton, 

5 

3 

3 

Colchester, 

11 

2 

0 

Hebron, 

3 

6 

2 

Colebrook, 

3 

2 

4 

Huntington, 

5 

2 

4 

Columbia, 

4 

3 

0 

Kent, 

8 

4 

3 

Cornwall, 

9 

4 

4 

Killingly, 

10 

4 

4 

Coventry, 

7 

2 

1 

Eillingworth, 

8 

0 

0 

Cromwell, 

5 

1 

0 

Lebanon, 

5 

9 

2 

Danbury, 

7 

1 

5 

Ledyard, 

11 

1 

2 

Darien, 

4 

1 

0 

Lisbon, 

6 

0 

2 

Derby, 

3 

2 

1 

Litchfield, 

17 

2 

1 

Durham, 

5 

1 

0 

Lyme, 

4 

0 

3 

Eastford, 

7 

0 

1 

Madison,               | 

7 

2 

4 
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OONMTIOH  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 
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Manchester, 

5 

i 

s 

Prospect, 

2 

2 

0 

Mansfield, 

6 

5 

5 

Putnam, 

5 

2 

0 

Marlborough, 

8 

1 

°i 

Bedding, 

6 

0 

4 

Meriden, 

8 

2 

3 

Ridgefield,     " 

9 

1 

8 

Middlebury, 

2 

1 

2 

Rocky  ffili, 

2 

1 

1 

Middlefield, 

4 

0 

0 

Roxbury, 

5 

2 

0 

Middletown  City, 

6 

1 

0 

Salem, 

4 

1 

3 

Middletown, 

18 

2 

1 

Salisbury, 

6 

8 

5 

Milford, 

7 

8 

2 

Saybrook, 

2 

1 

1 

Monroe, 

7 

0 

0 

Scotland, 

3 

0 

2 

Montville, 

7 

8 

2 

Seymour, 

7 

0 

0 

Morris, 

6 

0 

0 

Sharon, 

15 

2 

1 

Naugatuck, 

5 

0 

1 

Sherman, 

4 

0 

2 

New  Britain, 

8 

8 

0 

Simsbury, 

9 

1 

2 

New  Canaan, 

4 

2 

6 

Somers, 

9 

0 

1 

New  Fairfield, 

2 

2 

3 

Southbury, 

8 

0 

0 

New  Hartford, 

8 

8 

4 

Southington, 

9 

1 

1 

New  Haven, 

18 

4 

0 

South  Windsor, 

10 

0 

1 

New  London, 

7 

0 

0 

Sprague, 

3 

0 

1 

New  Milford, 

10 

4 

4 

Stafford, 

10 

6 

3 

Newtown, 

16 

0 

4 

Stamford, 

6 

4 

4 

Norfolk, 

6 

1 

6 

Sterling, 

5 

4 

0 

North  Branford, 

2 

2 

3 

Stonington, 

9 

6 

3 

North  Canaan, 

2 

3 

0 

Stratford, 

5 

0 

3 

North  Haven, 

6 

0 

2 

Suffield, 

10 

0 

1 

No.  Stonington, 

9 

8 

3 

Thompson, 

10 

0 

3 

Norwalk, 

6 

2 

3 

Tolland, 

10 

2 

0 

Norwich, 

18 

2 

3 

Torrington, 

10 

0 

2 

Old  Lyme, 

2 

8 

8 

Trumbull, 

6 

0 

0 

Old  Saybrook, 

2 

1 

1 

Union, 

4 

0 

2 

Orange, 

5 

2 

0 

Vernon, 

5 

1 

1 

Oxford, 

8 

8 

2 

Voluntown, 

6 

2 

2 

Plainfield, 

10 

2 

2 

Wallingford, 

3 

8 

3 

Plymouth, 

10 

1 

2 

Warren, 

4 

2 

1 

Pomfret,  * 

4 

4 

0 

Washington, 

9 

2 

1 

Portland, 

5 

1 

1 

Waterbury, 

17 

2 

7 

Preston, 

11 

0 

1 

Waterford, 

11 

0 

0 
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CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


TOWNS. 

t5 

O 

3 

a 

1 

TOWNS. 

T3 

O 
O 

O 

^3 
® 

1 

Water  town, 

6 

2 

1 

Winchester, 

4 

3 

1 

Westbrook, 

4 

0 

3 

Windham, 

7 

1 

3 

West  Hartford, 

7 

0 

1 

Windsor, 

8 

3 

4 

Weston, 

S 

2 

2 

Windsor  Locks, 

2 

0 

0 

Westport, 

5 

3 

'  2 

Wolcott, 

3 

2 

1 

Wethersfield, 

9 

0 

1 

Woodbridge, 

2 

2 

1 

Willington, 

4 

8 

2 

Woodbury, 

8 

3 

2 

Wilton, 

4 

8 

2 

Woodstock, 

6 

4 

6 

Good. 
1,047 


Total, 


Medium. 
295 


1,655. 


Bad. 
313 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  THE  TEAS  ENDING  AUG.  Slst,  1866. 


Towns. 

Cost. 

Towns. 

Cost. 

Enfield, 

$1,100 

Danbury, 

$8,000 

Glastenbury, 

4,700 

Huntington, 

not  stated. 

West  Hartford, 

6,500 

Norwalk, 

2,000 

New  Haven, 

*6,000 

Bedding, 

800 

Branford, 

6,000 

Goshen, 

1,100 

Hamden, 

1,700 

New  Milford, 

817 

Naugatuck, 

1,816 

Chester, 

4,500 

Norwich, 

9,000 

Durham, 

1,100 

Qriswold, 

1,000 

Mansfield, 

1,600 

Total, 

$57,232 

*Fair  Street, 

in  part. 
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&   Graded  School*. 
The  introduction  of  graded  schools  makes  slow  prpgress. 
Inhere  are  only  eighty,  schools  in  the  State  which  havo  more 
than  two  grades,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

TABLE  X.      DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTIES 

AND  TOWNS. 


TOWNS. 

00 

eS 
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CD     © 
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ao 
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l-l 

IN 
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Hartford, 

. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bristol, 

- 

2 

1 

Canton,   ... 

- 

1 

East  Hartford, 

• 

1 

1 

East  Windsor,  - 

- 

2 

Enfield, 

- 

4 

1 

1 

Farmington,     - 

Glastenbury, 

Manchester, 

- 

3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

• 

New  Britain, 

• 

2 

1 

i 

Southington,    - 
Suffield, 

- 

2 
3 

Windsor  Locks, 

- 

3 

Total, 

43 

28 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

New  Haven,     - 

. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

"     Fair  Haven,  - 

• 

1 

"     Westville, 

- 

1 

Branford, 

- 

1 

Derby,      - 
East  Haven,  - 

- 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Meriden,  - 

- 

4 

1 

Naugatuck,  - 
Orange,   - 
Wallingford, 
Waterbury, 

- 

2 
1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Total, 

40 

19 

6 

4 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 
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New  London, 

. 

3 

2 

Norwich,  Town, 

- 

1 

"        Central,- 

- 

4 

1 

"        W.  Chelsea 

* " 

1 

"        Other  Districts,  - 

1 

1 

1 

Colchester, 

. 

1 

Griswold,  - 

. 

1 

Groton, 

. 

3 

1 

Montville, 

. 

1 

Preston, 

. 

1 

Sprague,  - 

. 

1 

Stonington,     - 

- 

3 

1 

1 

Total, 

29 

9 

5 

8 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridgeport, 

• 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Danbury, 

- 

5 

1 

Bethel,      - 

. 

1 

Darien, 

. 

1 

Fairdeld,  - 

. 

2 

Greenwich, 

. 

1 

New  Canaan, 

. 

3 

Norwalk, 

• 

2 

1 

Stamford, 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Total, 

27 

14 

8 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Brooklyn, 

- 

1 

1 

Killingly,  - 

- 

4 

Plainfield, 

• 

1 

Putnam,   - 

- 

2 

Windham, 

. 

1 

1 

Woodstock, 

- 

1 

Total, 

12 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TOWNS, 


Middletown, 
Chatham, 
Cromwell,    - 
Bast  Haddam, 
Portland, 
Saybrook, 

Oovontn% 
Mansfield, 
Homers, 
Stafford,  - 
Vernon, 

Total, 


Barkhamsted, 
Bridgewater, 
Colebrook,    - 
New  Hartford, 
New  Milfbrd, 
Plymouth, 
Salisbury, 
Torrington, 
Watertown,  - 
Winchester, 

Total,       - 
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A  table  showing  the  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  Stale, 
in  the  year  1865 — 6. 


. 
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t- 
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Hartford, 

28 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

l 

48 

New  Haven, 

19 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1 

4 

40 

New  London, 

9 

5 

8 

4 

3 

29 

Fairfield,  - 

14 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

27 

Windham,    - 

9 

2 

1 

12 

Litchfield, 

18 

2 

1 

16 

Middlesex,    - 

8 

2 

1 

11 

Tolland,    -        -     .  • 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Total, 

107 

33 

17 

14 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5 

187 

9.    High  Sobools  and  Aoademiea. 

The  value  of  a  High  School  or  of  an  Academy,  controlled 
by  the  public,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  public  schools  of 
an  elementary  grade,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  community,  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  in 
Connecticut  as  fully  as  it  should  be.  We  have  a  few  public 
high  schools  which  are  a  great  honor  to  the  State,  and  of 
great  value  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  but  their 
influence  is  quite  restricted  compared  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  large  number  of  towns  have  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  instruction  in  branches  above  the  most  rudi- 
mentary, except  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  select  schools 
which  are  sometimes  established. 

Without  discussing  this  state  of  affairs,  I  shall  in  this  con- 
nection merely  present  the  returns  which  have  been  received 
ait  this  office,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  provisions  which 
are  made  in  the  several  localities  for  promoting  higher  educa- 
tion. I  regret  that  the  returns  are  not  more  perfect;  but 
probably  most  (though  not  all)  of  the  towns  which  have  sent 
no  report,  have  made  no  public  provision  for  instruction  above 
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the  primary  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cities,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Norwich,  New  London,  Middletovn,  Waterbury, 
maintain  public  high  schools. 

In  Hartford  the  ancient  foundation  of  Governor  Hopkins 
is  combined  with  a  school  sustained  by  a  tax  on  the  town,  the 
united  institution  being  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in  the 
country.  The  State  may  be  proud  of  the  reputation  which 
this  excellent  free-school,  so  vigorous  after  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  growth,  continues  to  maintain. 

In  New  Haven,  a  similar  foundation  of  Gov.  Hopkins  main- 
tains an  independent  existence.  It  is  a  classical  school  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  the  income  of  the  fund  is  so  limited  that 
tuition  is  charged  to  every  scholar,  at  the  rate  of  $45  per 
year.  A  proposal  to  unite  this  school  with  the  Public  High 
School,  was  declined  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  fund,  in 
1866.  A  subsequent  effort  to  abolish  the  Public  High  School 
in  New  Haven,  was  voted  down  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1866, 
after  a  prolonged  discussion  and  an  appeal  to  the  popular 
vote. 

In  Norwich,  the  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  noblest  educa- 
tional endowments  of  the  State,  although  the  property  of  a 
private  corporation,  continues  to  be  a  free  public  school  of 
the  highest  order.  Within  the  year  an  addition  of  $30,000 
has  been  made  to  the  permanent  fund  of  this  institution,  by 
the  renewed  generosity  of  a  few  public-spirited  citizens. 

Other  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  following  sum- 
mary. "None"  indicates  that  no  High  School  or  Academy 
was  maintained  last  year. 

And  over.    No  report. 

Ashford.  A  select  school  about  three  months  every  fall,  usually 
taught  by  a  young  man  from  some  college.  Languages  and  higher 
English  branches  taught ;  teacher  last  fall,  Mr.  John  Gaylord,  So 
scholars.     Supported  by  tuition  fees  only. 

Avon.     No  report 

Barkhamsted.    None. 

Berlin.    Berlin  Academy.    No  report. 

Bethany.    None. 

Bethel.  Bethel  High  School.  Principal,  Mr.  Pliny  S.  Smith, 
two  assistants,  60  scholars.    Tuition  fees  only. 
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Bethlehem.  A  select  school  thirteen  weeks.  Principal,  Mr.  J. 
B.Rich;  19  boys,  5  girls;  supported  by  tuition.  Studies,  English 
branches,  Algebra,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Bloomfield.  Bloomfield  Academy.  Principal,  Mr.  Winchester, 
one  assistant ;  80  boys,  20  girls ;  tuition  fees  only.  The  languages 
and  all  higher  branches  taught. 

Bolton.     Bolton  High  School.     Principal,  Mr.  C.  Palmer;  11 
boys,  18  girls  this  (spring)  term.     Supported  by  tuition  only,  not  kept 
through  the  year.     Languages  and  the  higher  branches  taught. 
Bozrah.    None. 

Branford.     Center  District  Graded  School,  Senior  Department* 
Principal,  Mr.  H.  A.  Davenport ;  25  boys,  30  girls.     Free  to  all  liv- 
ing in  the  district     Receives  public  money  about  $150 ;  Latin  and 
higher  English  studies  pursued. 
Bridgeport.    No  report 
Bridge  water.    No  report 

Bristol.  A  High  School,  being  the  highest  department  of  the 
graded  school  in  district  No.  8.  Principal,  Mr.  Weaver,  one  assist- 
ant ;  about  75  pupild  in  average  attendance.  Free  to  all  living  in  the 
district,  tuition  paid  by  others.  Many  attend  from  other  districts  and 
some  from  neighboring  towns.  This  school  is  reported  as  "a  noble 
provision  for  the  whole  community,"  and  "is  equal  to  a  first  class 
Academy."     Greek,  Latin  and  the  higher  Mathematics  are  taught 

Brookfield.  A  Boarding  and  Day  school.  "St  Paul's  •school 
for  boys."  Principal,  Rev.  H.  D.  Noble,  three  assistants,  60  pupils ; 
supported  by  tuition.    English  and  Classical  studies. 

Brooklyn.    A  select  school  most  of  the  time  for  six  or  seven 
years,  not  at  present ;  Graded  school  in  Centre  district,  in  Senior  de- 
partment higher  English  branches.     Efforts  to  establish  a  town  High 
School  not  successful. 
Burlington.    No  report 

Canaan.  None.  A  few  individuals  about  to  establish  a  High 
School  at  their  own  expense. 

Canterbury.    None. 

Canton.  Graded  school  at  Collinsville.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ment instruction  is  given  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  the 
higher  mathematics.  Usually  one  or  two  select  schools,  containing 
about  50  pupils,  and  supported  by  tuition.  Many  go  to  school  abroad. 

Chaplin.    No  report 

Chatham.  A  select  school  at  East  Hampton  village,  a  few  pupils 
in  Latin  and  Algebra.  A  new  school  house  for  the  department  now 
building. 

Cheshire.  The  Episcopal  Academy  oif  Connecticut  Principal, 
Rev.  Sanford  J.  Horton,  five  resident  assistants.  Average  number  of 
pupils  about  75  boys,  mostly  from  abroad.  Endowment  of  the  Acad- 
emy about  f  10,000.    Aside  from  the  income  of  this  fund,  expenses 
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are  paid  by  tuition.  Studies,  the  English  branches,  a  coarse  prepara- 
tory for  college,  also  a  commercial  department  A  select  school  for 
girls,  taught  by  Miss  Harriet  Calhoun ;  average  number  of  pupils  25. 

Chester.    No  report. 

Clinton.  Clinton  Academy.  Principal,  Wm.  A.  Wbodwortb, 
one  assistant ;  pupils,  15  boys,  25  girls ;  supported  by  tuition.  Studies, 
the  English  branches,  Latin,  &c,  preparatory  for  college,  French, 
Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Botany,  Philosophy  and  Book-keeping. 

Colchester.  Bacon  Academy.  Principal,  James  M.  Linsley,  M.  A*, 
one  or  two  assistants,  as  may  be  necessary ;  95  pupils  in  mil  term,  85 
in  winter  term,  about  two-fifths  boys.  Free  for  residents,  supported 
by  income  from  fund,  except  what  is  paid  for  tuition  by  a  few  non- 
residents. Besides  the  common  English  branches,  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Botany,  Algebra  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  are 
studied. 

Colebrook.    None. 

Columbia.    None. 

Cornwall.  Two  private  schools,  pupils  mostly  from  abroad,  oc- 
casionally a  day  scholar  from  some  resident  family. 

Coventry.  Two  select  schools  of  eleven  weeks  each  in  different 
parts  of  the  town ;  pupils  in  both  about  65. 

Cromwell.    A  town  High  School.    No  report. 

D anbury.    No  report 

Darken.    No  report. 

Derby.    No  report 

Durham.  Durham  Academy,  Principal,  Mary  J.  Camp;  56 
pupils,  about  26  boys  and  30  girls.    Supported  by  tuition. 

Eastford.    No  report 

East  Granby.    No  report 

East  Haddam.    None. 

East  Hartford.  East  Hartford  High  School.  Principal,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Stoddard ;  25  boys,  25  girls ;  free  to  all  living  in  the  central 
district,  tuition  paid  by  others ;  except  this  tuition,  it  is  supported  like 
other  schools  in  the  district,  by  public  money,  and  by  tax  on  property. 
Studies,  the  English  branches,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Latin* 

East  Haven.    None. 

East  Lyme.    No  report 

Easton.  "Staples  Free  School."  Principal,  Mr.  William  H. 
Bennett ;  30  boys,  25  girls ;  free  to  all  who  "have  not  sufficient  estate" 
to  pay  tuition,  and  so  nearly  free  to  all  that  tuition  is  only  $1.50  and 
$2  per  quarter  of  11  weeks,  according  to  studies.  Income  of  fund 
about  $800,  varying  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  The  English 
branches,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

"The  Learned  Languages,"  and  " The  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences," 
must  be  taught  thoroughly,  to  fulfill  the  donor's  intention* 
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East  Windsor.    None. 

Ellington.  A  select  school  in  the  "High  School  Building." 
Principal,  in  summer  and  fall,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Lord,  one  assistant. 
45  scholars  ;  in  winter,  Mr.  Fitch,  25  scholars. 

A  boarding  school,  scholars  mostly  from  abroad,  a  few  from  resident 
families. 

Enfield.  In  two  or  three  districts  Algebra  and  Philosophy  are 
taught,  in  one  or  two  Latin. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  two  years  ago,  to  establish  a 
town  High  School.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  requiring  such  schools, 
is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Essex.  Hills  Academy  and  Essex  Seminary,  (united).  Princi- 
pal, Rev.  M.  A.  Cumraings,  two  assistants.      Pupils :  boys  80,  girls 

34  ;  income  from  fund  about  $250,  nothing  from  public  money.  Sup- 
ported principally  by  tuition.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Mathematics, 
higher  and  common  English  branches  are  taught. 

Fairfield.  Fairfield  Academy.  Principal,  Mr.  George  F.  Rob- 
inson, one  assistant;  pupils,  25  boysf  25  girls;  supported  by  tuition. 
Studies,  the  English  branches,  Mathematics,  and  Classics. 

Farmington.     No  report. 

Franklin.     None. 

Glastenbdrt.  South  Glastenbury  Academy.  Principal,  Mr.  S. 
A.  Snow;  50  pupils  winter  term,  30  spring  term;  supported  by 
tuition.  Building  erected  by  a  few  public-spirited  men.  Present 
teacher  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University ;  school  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Goshen.     Goshen  Academy.     Principal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bingham; 

35  boys,  40  girls ;  income  from  fund  $100,  all  other  from  tuition. 
Pupils  attend  to  the  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  the  Sciences  ;  great 
attention  paid  to  Arithmetic. 

Granbt.     No  report. 

Greenwich.  A  graded  school  in  the  Second,  or  "Horse-neck" 
Society. 

A  private  school. 

Griswold.     Graded  school  in  Jewett  City. 

Groton.  Graded  school  at  Mystic  Bridge.  Principal,  David 
Gallup ;  one  asssistant  Pupils,  50  boys,  50  girls.  .The  school  has 
its  proportion  of  public  money,  and  tuition  is  paid.  No  regular  course 
of  study. 

Guilford.  Guilford  Institute,  Principal,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson ;  two 
assistants.  Average  number  of  pupils  the  past  year,  32  males,  28 
females.  Income  is  derived  from  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  high  tuition  is  paid.  Pupils  pursue  the  common  English  branches, 
French  and  Drawing,  also,  studies  preparatory  for  entering  college. 

Haddam.  Brainard  Academy.  No  principal  at  present  Term 
of  four  months  the  past  winter;  15  boys,  15  girls.  Income  from 
fund,  $50  to  $100 ;  tuition  paid.     The  Academy  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
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ing  condition?  there  is  a  fine  granite  building,  but  for  peculiar  reasons 
the  school  is  much  run  down.  There  is  some  waking  up  in  the  town 
upon  educational  matters  ;  if  some  action  by  a  court  or  the  Legisla- 
ture could  modify  the  legal  aspect  of  affairs,  improvement  might  be 
expected. 

Hamden.  Two  boarding  schools,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls ; 
scholars  mostly  from  abroad.     A  select  school  at  Mount  Carmel. 

Hampton.     None. 

Hartford.  Hartford  High  School,  Principal,  S.M.  Capron,M.  A. 
Assistants,  six  regular  teachers,  four  others  for  special  branches ;  225 
pupils,  boys  and  girls  in  about  equal  numbers.  Free  to  Hartford 
pupils.  Income  from  public  fund,  about  $8,000 ;  from  endowment, 
$1,500. 

Hartland.     No  report 

Harwinton.    No  report. 

Hebron.    No  report. 

Huntington.    No  report. 

Kent.    None. 

Killinglt.  A  select  school  generally  maintained,  where  higher 
branches  are  studied ;  number  of  pupils  about  thirty,  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy. 

Killingworth.    No  report. 

Lebanon.    No  report. 

Led  yard.    No  report. 

Lisbon.    No  report. 

Litchfield.    No  report. 

Lyme.  None,  but  "one  of  the  district  schools  was  as  good  as  a 
high  school." 

Madison.    Lee's  Academy ;  no  report. 

Manchester.    No  report 

Mansfield.  A  select  school  at  North  Mansfield  for  a  few  months, 
taught  by  Miss  Mary  Whiton — about  thirty  scholars.  The  district 
school  at  South  Mausfield  "  is  a  high  school  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
A,  No.  1,  and  has  been  taught  by  the  same  man  twenty-three  consec- 
utive winters." 

Marlborough.    No  report 

Meridbn.    No  report. 

Middleburt.    None. 

Middlefield.  None,  but  some  of  the  district  schools  are  of  very 
high  order. 

Middlbtown.  Public  High  School,  Principal,  Henry  E.  Saw- 
yer,  M.A.;  two  assistants.  Pupils,  58  boys,81  girls.  A  free  school,  its 
expenses  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  district,  as  the  other  pub- 
lic schools.    The  studies  are  arranged  in  three  courses,  viz : 
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A.  The  General  course,  designed  to  furnish  to  young  ladies  and  to 
such  young  gentlemen  as  do  not  intend  to  enter  college,  facilities  tor 
obtaining  a  practical  and  symmetrical  education. 

B.  The  Classical  Course,  for  students  fitting  for  college. 

C.  The  English  Course,  one  year  shorter  than  Course  A,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages.  This  is  not  recommended  except  to  those  stu- 
dents wfyose  age  or  circumstances  hinder  them  from  pursuing  the 
General  Course.  The  three  courses  are  the  same  during  the  first 
year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  parents  are  requested  to 
indicate  which  course  they  wish  their  children  to  pursue. 

Students  will  be  advanced  from  class  to  class  according  to  profi- 
ciency in  their  studies  rather  than  to  the  time  they  have  been  in  the 
school,  and  those  who  honorably  complete  either  course  will  receive 
corresponding  certificates. 

FIFTH    CLAS8. 

Terms  1  and  2.  General  Course,  A. — Arithmetic,  History,  Read- 
ing and  Spelling.  Classical  Course,  B. — Same  as  Course  A,  through 
this  year.  English  Course,  C. — Same  as  Course  A,  through  this 
year. 

Terms  8  and  4.  Course  A. — Arithmetic,  History,  Physiology, 
Grammar.  Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  two  recita- 
tions a  week  through  the  year ;  writing  if  necessary. 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

Terms  1  and  2.  A. — Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader, 
Greene's  Analysis,  Reading  twice  a  week.  B. — Same  as  Course  A, 
through  this  year.  C. — Algebra,  Phys.  Geography  with  3d  class, 
Analysis,  Reading. 

Terms  3  and  4.  A. — Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader, 
Analysis,  Botany,  Drawing  or  Book-keeping,  two  lessons  a  week* 
C. — Algebra,  Rhetoric  with  3d  class,  Analysis,  Botany. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Terms  1  and  2.  A. — Geometry,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  or  Physical 
Geography ;  Reading,  twice  a  week.  B. — Geometry,  Latin,  Caesar 
or  Nepos ;  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons,  Reading.  C. — Geometry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  with  2d  class,  Arithmetic,  Reading. 

Terms  3  and  4.  A. — Geometry,  Latin,  Rhetoric,  Drawing,  twice 
a  week.  B. — Caesar  or  Nepos,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Greek 
Grammar  and  Lessons.  C. — Geometry,  Chemistry,  with  2d  class, 
Eng.  Literature,  with  2d  class ;  Drawing. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

Terms  1  and  2.  A. — Natural  Philosophy,  Trigonometry  and 
Surveying,  French,  Latin.  B. — Cicero's  Orations,  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, French,  Latin  Prose  Composition.  -  C. — Astronomy,  with  1st 
class;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying;  Mental  Philosophy,  with  1st 
class ;  Constitution  U.  S.,  with  1st  class. 

Terms  3  and  4.  A. — Chemistry,  Eng.  Literature,  French,  Latin. 
B. — Cicero,  Virgil,  Xenophon,  French.  C. — Geology,  with  1st 
class;  Moral  Philosophy,  with.  1st  class;  Logic,  with  1st  class. 
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FIRST   CLASS. 

Terms  1  and  2.  A. — Astronomy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Constitution 
of  U.  S.,  French.  B. — Virgil,  Xenophon,  Homer,  Greek  Prose 
Composition. 

Terras  8  and  4.  A. — Geology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  French. 
B. — Virgil,  Homer,  Algebra,  Geometry,  General  Reviews. 

Physical  Exercises,  Singing,  Declamation  and  Composition  will  be 
attended  to  through  the  School. 

There  are  also  in  the  city  several  private  schools. 

Milford.  Town  High  School,  Principal,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Wright, 
one  assistant.  Pupils,  falhterm,  boys  27,  girls  22 ;  winter  term,  boys 
35,  girls  14 ;  spring  term,  boys  22,  girls  20.  Each  scholar  that  is 
entitled  to  public  money  in  any  district  of  the  town,  receives  it  at  the 
high  school,  if  he  attends'  there.  All  other  expenses  are  paid  by 
tuition.  Studies,  the  English  branches,  Mathematics,  Classics,  French, 
Astronomy,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

Monroe.    No  report 

Montville.  A  temporary  high  school  part  of  the  year.  Two 
graded  schools. 

Morris.    No  report 

Naugatdck.     Two  graded  schools. 

New  Britain.  A  high  school,  Principal,  Mr.  John  F.  Peck, 
A.  B.     No  report 

New  Canaan.  A  private  school,  David  Rockwood,  teacher ;  18 
boys,  5  girls.  During  the  past  50  years  this  town  has  supported  a 
school  for  more  advanced  scholars,  for  a  few  years  now  and  then,  but 
not  permanently. 

New  Fairfield.    No  report. 

New  Hartford.    None. 

New  Haven.  The  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Principal,  Henry 
N.  Johnson,  M.  A. 

The  Public  High  School  of  the  city  district,  Principal,  William 
Kinne,M.  A. ;  four  assistants ;  pupils,  126  boys,  91  girls.  Supported  as 
other  public  schools  in  the  city  school  district.  Studies,  the  English 
branches,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  H  istory,  Physical  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, etc     A  large  number  of  private  and  boarding  schools. 

New  London.  The  Bartlett  High  School,  and  the  Young  .La- 
dies' High  School,  Principals,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jennings,  and  Miss  Marion 
A.  Green;  one  assistant  teacher.  Sixty  pupils  in  each  school;  public 
money,  $3,000,  no  tuition. 

In  the  Bartlett  High  School  (for  boys)  a  four  years  course  of  study 
is  prescribed :  Higher  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  His- 
tory, as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  studied :  boys  are  fitted  for  college. 

The  Young  Ladies'  School  has  also  a  four  years'  course  of  study 
prescribed,  including  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  higher  English 
branches. 
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New  Milford.    No  report. 

Newtown.  Newtown  Academy,  Principal,  Miss  S.  Walker ;  two 
assistants ;  pupils,  15  boys,  25  girls.  Supported  by  tuition, — u  of 
all  ages  from  five  to  nineteen." 

Norfolk.    No  report. 

North  Branford.    None. 

North  Canaan.    None. 

North  Haven.    No  report. 

North  Stonington.     No  report. 

Norwalk.  None.  There  is  one  Boarding  School  for  boys  of*  all 
ages,  a  private  enterprise;  about  60  pupils,  mostly  from  abroad; 
twelve  or  fourteen  private  schools,  mostly  for  younger  children. 

Norwich.  The  Free  Academy,  Principal,  Rev.  William  Hutchi- 
son, M.  A.;  five  assistants ;  pupils,  44  boys,  47  girls.  Income  from  funds 
about  $8,000,  from  library  fund  about  $500. 

Course  of  Study  Preparatory  for  College. 

Junior  Class.— Fall  Term.— Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latin  Reader, 
Loomis'  Algebra,  Hooker's  Physiology. 

Winter  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latin  Reader,  Loomis*  Alge- 
bra, Palmer's  History  of  England. 

Summer  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness*  Latin  Reader,  Loomis'  Alge- 
bra, Palmer's  History  of  England. 

Second  Middle  Class. — Fall  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullions'  Ca^ar, 
Loomis*  Geometry,  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Winter  Term.— Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Caesar,  Loomis*  Geometry, 
Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Summer  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Caesar,  Loomis*  Geometry, 
Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons.  * 

First  Middle  Class. — Fall  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin 
Poetry,  (Ovid,)  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's 
Smaller  History  of  Rome,  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Winter  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry, (Ovid),  Hadley's 
Greek  Grammar,  Boise's  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Rome,  Arnold's  Latin 'Prose  Composition. 

Summer  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  (Virgil),  Boise's 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Senior  Class. — Fall  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry, 
(Virgil),  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Winter  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Cicero,  Hadley's  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Summer  Term. — Latin,  reviewed,  Greek,  reviewed,  Mathematics,  reviewed. 

General  Course  of  Study. 

Junior  Class.— Faff  Term.— Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latin  Reader, 
Loomis*  Algebra,  Hooker's  Physiology. 

Winter  Term.— Harkness'  Latiu  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latin  Reader,  Loomis'  Alge- 
bra, Palmer's  History  of  England. 

Summer  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Latin  Reader,  Loomis'  Alge- 
bra, Palmer's  History  of  England. 

Second  Middle.  Class. — Fall  Term.— Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Caesar, 
Loomis'  Geometry,  Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

Winter  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullions'  Caesar,  Loomis'  Geometry, 
Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

Summer  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Bullions'  Caesar,  Loomis'  Geometry, 
Fasquelle's  French  Course,  DeFivas*  Elementary  French  Reader. 

First  Middle  Class. — Fall  Term. — Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin 
Poetry,  Loomis'  Trigonometry,  History  of  Rome,  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Gram- 
mar, DeFivas'  Classic  French  Reader. 

Winter  Term.— Harkness*  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  Loomis'  Mensur- 
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-,    v    t   iome*  Xo*£  and   Chapsal'a  French   Grammar,  rfc^rW  at 

-».— ~1  trKn**  Lucia  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  QwMxaafrjf 
**      -     ^  .:  ,     i.*iwr  vtf  Greece,  Noel   and   Chapsal's   French  Gssaxr, 

*-  -    ^ — '****   r:vm, — AMea*s  Mental  Philosophy,  Qnackenbos*  Xsiarai 

*•     *       ^  -   r>*«  5"^  French  Drama,  Conversation*  in  French,  Rzsi»fc* 

^     \  .   -^ia<  H»oii  ^irVWohv,  Hooker's  Chemistry,  Dam**'  Vie  3e 
^:^i>    u   bwaviU  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  Practice  i» 

I  Man,  Grays 
m  Book-keeper 

,^vun*>  ju  CuuutwcvuU.  Law,  &o. 

^ .  hu.     L*uje  Academy*  Principal,  W.  A,  Magill,M.  A^  one 

*  ,L  •u^.ls.   >    boys,    -4   ^tris.      Supported   by    tuition.     All 

i^i—71*1^   nii^iu*  -Vvm  couiajtoo  school  studies  to  those  which  give  a  full 

>-*k%*~'v^^xx  v*  *vUe^ 

,|tr  l  ^v  'iKoon*     Rectory  School,  Principal,  Rev.  P.  L.  Shepard ; 

>>*  '    ^ns.   ^u^ilsv  o4  boys,  34    girls.     Supported  by  tuition. 
•oui     *r^".  v  lwwugo  coarse  preparatory  for  business  or  college." 

^uU  v    Owa^pj  Academy,  school   in  winter  only.      Principal 

0U"V>,'1%  ^i\  Spacer:  13  boy*,  4  girls*     Supported  by  tuition. 

l^"l,l{)U    No  ^°ru 
^vf*'      lKLtn     FlamnVW  Academy.     No  Principal  at  present.     In- 

o^ijto  o*      ^^  s<iHA>l»  Principal,  A.  A.  DeWitt ;  14  boys,  17  girls. 

C-4ll,tU-   u*r*i>  ^>y  tuition,  partly  by  private  liberality.     Studies, 

^>^r4t*  ^,  jmiivWs  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 

U *»•  .  .[eci  $eto*&  Stephen  Hall,  Principal. 
tt"*^"  rt,  XVH»a?Sot*  Academy,  Principal,  Arthur  S.  Lake; 
\\>*oLi  i{/  Kut>it<  :J0  boys,  30  girls.  Supported  by  tuition  alone. 
i«o  fc^^^  ovui>«J  >f  *iuvly  prescribed,  including  English  branches, 
k  [x\\\t  )<M \K  Lin#w$*^  ^^  »M  studies  preparatory  for  college  ; 
|V.oV'^*U^  Ota*****1^  ****  Physiology. 

^>^t/N^ 
po*¥**         the  teacher  ia  the  higher  department  of  District  No. 
*'»*'*  vSl\  W lCticix  ^  **^h  ^cnocl  branches.     Very  many  of  the 
\  iM*      tft!^  ^book  m  Middletown. 

-W***    »  uv**  *^  ****•  Principal,  Mr.  F.  G.  Bixby  ;  one 
y  .^    \\\$\*x**o$ptk*     Supported  by  tuition.     Studies, 

A-  **  l^^&^i*  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 


t  tory,^  ^fiw-  w 

The  A  t..^V* 

prescribed.  ^t^t, 

branches. 


! 


are  rantini  _a  iw~  »~£   <-c^_-. 
So  CT3B  can     jT  » -«^ 

term-     Funic   tr     i**r  _*i^u_^^r  ^  i£        __ 
w!iii!k  »  aooii^t   r* 
per  qnam*&      ^iamofl 
are  «arfierL 

w**ty  PrinmoaL  3£*.  JL-iuxsl  ?\  2»ta*.~ .  mn  t— H.inr.  r~i:;>!~.  ?•  -»^ 
15T  giris*  i^,  F^*  :a  r^iu^ra-  lr  lie  li-^r-i^  'a^rs  iu^  5-*  £ 
year.  T^»  S*:V.«.i  r*v«*"T*»  m*  tin*  ~!*-'.r>ii~:f1n  *r  t:h»  -*<:;,;:  th.rh-^ 
and  a  mmH  $*■»  r^ni  a.  ssesL.  ruuL  li  iat*  i»^?a  -±^u\  \.^i*t*L  ia  iz  J. 
present  ba»  &  rwMiiT  "nan  :jit  tsurv*  ;r  aa*:j  is  mt.  ri_  *-  am*3;^L 

Sterling.     y*a*t~ 

Stoxxsgtox.    y<j&t. 

Stratford.  Smsorl  Ae*&rar.  Mr.  Fr-tiem*  S*d{wvk%  JViu- 
cipal;  two  assistants.  PopiU.  So  oV  e*.^  <^jl  Su:^vrtt\l  bv  luitkui 
ak>oe.  The  common  and  higher  En^li^h  branches  Natural  Sciences 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  the  higher  Mathematics,  Latin,  Qrwk  nml 
French,  and  drawing  are  studied. 
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,  -^HT-inrs.     A*i   AiruL^n^.  suzrii  tt  Mist  Tiwasfcuu.     5op» 

V,;  regular  ^tnarse  ir  :au/i-r. 

West  ELkaryjan.  Tie  inp»ir  ieimrTznem:  jt  iie  Cetn>- 
Graded  schooL  auenc  17  ME&  JLirj  Malar-  an  ouxiiimt  ^ 
to  residence  or  :ne  iXimzux,  tucoh  paai  37  jitters*. 

Kl-s  Grieasatr*  icfli;«:L  r  3a  zJ  pupils  q£  ivci  s*\v$ ; 
brmrius*.  Laca  and  Gre^k.  supported  ::t  ciiduo* 

WcaToy.     3w>  report. 

Wkstpom.    Bo  report. 
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^e  with  a  vote  of  the  Board, 
nnon  twontjr  person*, 

l>y  a  unani- 
.  A.,  to  bo 

anniversary 

•'."  oilieo,  by  an 

Col.  Spraguo 

ued  at  Yalo  College 
i>  cessful  toachor  of  tho 

'ass.      IIo  Wa»  SUl)M!(|UOIlt- 

Webstcr  Public  Hcliool,  in 
pon  tho  practice  of  law  in 
nued  to  bo  engaged,  until 
o  of  tho  Nation,  drew  him 
r  Captain,  bo  rose  to  that  of 
ut  Volunteers.     Before  his 
for  a  while  Superintendent 
His  acknowledged   ability 
inarian,  admirably  flu  him 
been  called.     Although  ho 
rganized  by  the  various  oo- 
nd  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
won   to  believe  that  he  hu« 
the  history  of  the    Normal 
>ol — an  era  of  great  advantage  to  the  eduction  of  the 
tj.     I  feel  confident  of  his  early  and  complete  snemmi  in 
io  re-organization  of  this  Teacher*'   Heminary,  on   a    phut 
which  will  thoroughly  commend  itself  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Johx  ¥.  Bartlbtt,  who  ban  been  frwoeiate/l  in  fho 
management  of  the  school  since  Anoint  I^t,  and  wm  e/,n- 
nected  with  the  New  Britain  High  Hehool  for  some  i\h\h  pre- 
vious, has  remained  at  his  post  during  (he  pfi«t  y'ir.  fo 
addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  he  yra*  «o  well  ae/pn*mre'l 
with  the  past  usages  of  the  aehool,  and  with  iu  relation*  f/> 
the  schools  of  New  Britain,  that  his  experience  ha«  been  of 
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more  a^ 
P 


..  exclude 
vantage  the 

•  lie  classes  to 

^  the  manage- 


TL?c:rU- 


"TiiulL    ri^t    "Ujit-T 

J.  Trunin   ?r;c.    M. 
Rct.  3.  G.  \  -ilr:>  CIL 

lie  sueses  cc"  ibe  seb^oL. 
,::^1  oonsj iersl .  n  from  the 

.i.ITeise    of  lie    ZULZ  r,:'a.*Tr^'"<» 

.,  i incurs  of  person*  10  le  provided 

.ary  horses.     The  L:  In  prices  of 

:  invented  building.     Heuee  there  is 

i  ;joarding-plaoes  for  the  pupils  of  the 

.-  reined j  Should  be  found  without  do- 

Xew  Britain  desire  to  retain  the  Normal 

it  attended  by  a  large  number  of  punita* 

'iing,  suitable  to  be  the  home  of  fifty  or 

<.  is  needed  at  once.     Private  bonovoleueo% 

ti  iption,  might  well  be  directed  to  this  ohjool ; 
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and  unless  something  is  quickly  done,  the  interests  of  the 
Normal  School  will  seriously  suffer. 

Further  information  respecting  this  institution  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

1L  Sheffield  Scientific  SchooL 
The  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  this  institution  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
There  are  still  vacant  scholarships  which  may  be  filled  by 
young  men  of  the  State,  desirous  of*  receiving  an  education 
in  practical  science ;  preference  being  given  to  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy ;  and  next  to  them, 
to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance.  Full 
information  on  this  subject,  and  copies  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  school  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  at  New  Haven. 


12.   Colleges  and  Professional  Schools, 

The  number  of  scholars  now  attending  the  colleges  and 
professional  schools  of  this  State  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
tables,  which  are  based  on  the  last  annual  catalogues  of  the 
several  institutions : 

COLLEGES. 

Yale  College,  (Academic,)  -  -  500 

Trinity  College,         ....        59 
Wesleyan  University,       -  131 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Yale  Theological  Seminary,    -  -  30 

Theological  Institute  of  Conn.,     -  -  26 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,        -  -  20 

Yale  Law  School,  26 

Yale  Medical  School,  -  -  -  -      31 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  -  -  123 

Total, 946 
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TABLE  XI. 

Showing  the  residences  of  students  now  connected  with 
Connecticut  Colleges,  not  including  Professional  Schools. 


States. 

Total. 

Tale. 

Trinity. 

Wesley. 

Connecticut, 

174 

133 

24 

17 

New  York, 

178 

•  128 

11 

39 

Massachusetts, 

80 

50 

3 

27 

Pennsylvania, 

43 

37 

4 

2 

Ohio, 

86 

33 

1 

2 

New  Jersey, 

27 

12 

2 

13 

Illinois, 

21 

19 

1 

1 

Vermont, 

17 

10 

1 

6 

Maine, 

16 

8 

2 

6 

New  Hampshire, 

15 

5 

1 

9 

Michigan, 

10 

8 

1 

1 

Tennessee, 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Maryland, 

8 

7 

1 

0 

Missouri, 

8 

5 

2 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

8 

5 

2 

1 

Wisconsin, 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Kentucky, 

5 

4 

0 

1 

Delaware, 

4 

4 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia, 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Louisiana, 

8 

3 

•  0 

0 

California, 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Indiana, 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Iowa, 

1 

1 

<y 

0 

Minnesota, 

.       1 

1 

0 

0 

Virginia, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

West  Virginia, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

North  Carolina, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

South  Carolina, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Georgia, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Texas, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Other  Countries. 

India, 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

West  Indies, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Chili, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total,  690  500  59  131 
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STUDENTS  FROM   CONNECTICUT  IN   COLLEGES  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Brown  University,  14 

Williams  College,  ....        5 

Amherst        "  4 

Harvard         "  ....        2 

Marietta         "  -            -            -              1 

Michigan  University,  -            -                     1 


13.  Supplementary  Schools. 

The  special  schools  which  are  partly  supported  by  the  State 
for  the  education  of  particular  classes  of  scholars,  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Prin- 
cipal, an  institution  now  entering  upon  its  second  half-cen- 
tury of  usefulness  and  vigor,  never  more  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  than  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  Reform  School,  for  criminal  and  vicious  boys,  at 
Meriden,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  a  reform- 
atory conducted  with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency  ;  and 

3.  The  School  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville,  maintained 
by  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  and  well  deserv- 
ing the  heartier  cooperation  of  the  State. 

Two  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homes  have  also  been  opened  with- 
in the  year,  at  Cromwell  and  Mansfield,  in  addition  to  Fitch's 
Home,  which  was  previously  organized  at  Darien.  The  new 
homes  are  in  charge  of  the  voluntary  society  of  which  Mr. 
T.  S.  Gold  is  Secretary,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  agent. 

A  commission,  of  which  Rev.  T.  K.  Fessenden,  of  Farra- 
ington  was  chairman,  and  most  active  member,  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  year,  by  appointment  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  investigating  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  reformatory  for  girls,  akin  to  that  at  Meriden 
for  boys,  and  a  report  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature. 
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In  respect  to  all  these  establishments,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  no  official  responsibility  ;  but  a  survey  of  the  public 
instruction  of  the  State  would  be  incomplete  without  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  these  necessary  and  excellent  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the  restraint  of  the  vi- 
cious youth. 

14.    Educational  Meetings  and  Teachere*  Institutes. 

Since  presenting  the  last  report,  I  have  addressed  public 
meetings  in  Rockville,  Salisbury,  Berlin,  New  Britain,  New 
Haven,  Norwich,  New  London,  Middletown,  Waterbury  and 
Danbury,  in  most  cases  with  reference  to  local  school  ques- 
tions ;  but  my  successor,  since  coming  into  office,  has  been 
constantly  occupied  with  appointments  of  this  kind,  to  which 
he  has  brought  the  varied  experience  and  mature  judgment 
of  eleven  years  service  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  school-meetings  held  within 
the  year  deserve  mention  here. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  conference  of  school 
.officers  was  held  in  New  Britain,  July  18th,  1866,  for  a  free 
interchange  of  opinions  in  respect  to  the  present  wants  of 
the  State.  The  Board  of  Education  were  nearly  all  present, 
and  also  a  number  of  well-informed  gentlemen  from  different 
parte  of  Connecticut.  Rev.  Samuel  Rockwell,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, was  the  Chairman,  and  Geo.  M.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  Litch- 
field, Secretary  of  the  conference.  Two  topics  were  consid- 
ered: 1.  "The  best  mode  of  conducting  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes, so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  and  avoid  the  objections 
which  often  pertain  to  them;"  and,  2.  "The  new  School 
Law  authorizing  a  return  to  town  control  in  school  affairs." 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  meeting,  were 
Rev.  H.  Loomis,  Jr.,  of  North  Manchester,  Rev.  C.  A.  G. 
Brigham,  of  Enfield,  Dr.  L.  H.  Pease,  of  Thompsonville,  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  B.  N. 
Comings  ai.d  Chas.  Northend,  Esq.,  of  New  Britain,  andMr. 
W.  H.  Niles.  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  interview 
was  considered  so  profitable  that  the  Board  were  requested, 
by  a  formal  resolution,  to  call  a  similar  conference  at  the  next 
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• 

anniversary  of  the  Normal  School,  and  also  at  sojae  conven- 
ient period  in  the  interval. 

In  October,  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Social  Science  was  held  in  New  Haven. 
Public  education  is  one  of  the  principal  departments  to  which 
this  society  directs  its  attention.  It  proposes  to  inquire  into 
ttie  condition  and  progress  of  educational  establishments  in  a 
thorough  and  scientific  manner,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  society.  Governor  Haw- 
ley  presided  at  the  opening  session.  The  principal  educa- 
tional topic  which  came  up  was  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  other  topics  of  general  interest 
were  considered,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate,  from 
the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  this  and 
the  other  meetings  of  the  society,  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  association  wiUL  contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
social  questions.  The  transactions  of  the  society  deserve  no- 
tice from  all  friends  of  public  education. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Middletown,  Oct.  25  and  26,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers.  Public  lectures  Were  given  by 
Prof.  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Tuft's  College,  and  by  Rev.  M.  L. 
Scudder,  Acting  School  Visitor  of  Hartford,  and  discussions 
were  held  on  practical  topics.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  was  re- 
elected President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  year  is  now  in 
progress.  The  Board  deemed  it  advisable  to  hold  at  present 
but  three  such  gatherings,  and  Norwich,  Waterbury  and 
Danbury  were  the  places  selected  as  convenient  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
These  Institutes  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Northrop, 
whose  long  experience  in  bringing  together  and  conducting 
such  assemblages  of  teachers,  has  infused  new  life  into  the 
system. 

The  Institute  at  Norwich  was  held  during  the  five  days 
commencing  April  8th,  and  ending  April  12th.  Addresses 
on  general  educational  topics  were  given  by  Prof.  Thacher, 
(who  was  present  with  Alfred  Coit,  Esq.,  to  represent  the 
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Board  of  Education,)  by  Senator  L.  F.  S.  Foster  and  Hon.W. 
A.  Buckingham ;  and  instruction  was  given  to  the  teachers 
by  the  various  well  known  teachers  in  the  specialties  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

The  Institutes  at  Waterbury  and  Danbury  are  about  to  be 
held. 

Those  who  extend  their  hospitality  to  the  members  of  these 
Institutes,  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  never  taught  school 
before  the  present  year ;  that  they  are,  of  course,  inexperi- 
enced, and  that  the  opportunity  of  listening  for  a  week  to  a 
succession  of  familiar  lectures  on  the  best  ways  of  teaching 
the  different  topics  of  the  common  school,  is  likely  to  prove 
in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  the  schools  which  are  under 
their  charge.  No  parent  or  teacher  could  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  which  were  given  in  Nor- 
wich, without  receiving  an  impulse  in  the  right  way  which 
would  last  for  a  life-time,  so  that  those  who  have  encouraged 
these  institutes  by  their  hospitality,  or  co-operation  in  other 
ways,  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  been  helping  forward 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

15.    Office  of  the  Secretary.— State  Educational*  Bureau. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  by  which  the  Board  of  Education 
was  constituted,  a  permanent  office  has  been  opened  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  third  story  of  the  City  Hall,  New  Haven, 
permission  to  do  so  having  been  granted  by  his  Honor,  L.W. 
Sperry,  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  State  incurs  thereby  no  ex- 
pense for  rent. 

To  this  place  have  been  sent  the  various  reports,  docu- 
ments, school-books,  <fcc,  received  by  the  late  incumbent  of 
the  office,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers  of  the  differ- 
ent cities  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  ed- 
ucational literature.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  together,  as 
stated  last  year, — 

1.  Documents,  printed  -and  manuscript,  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  so  that  accurate  and  full 
information  can  readily  be  obtained  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
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to  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  other  literary  estab- 
lishments. 

2.  The  printed  reports  and  school  laws  of  other  States  and 
countries. 

3.  Text-books  of  the  most  approved  character,  for  the  con- 
venience of  teachers  and  others  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
selections. 

4.  Educational  literature,  files  of  school  journals,  works  on 
pedagogics,  school  histories,  biographies,  <fcc. 

5.  Examples  of  school  desks,  chairs,  blackboards,  globes, 
maps  and  diagrams. 

6.  Plans  of  new  school-houses. 

7.  School  registers,  and  all  other  blank  forms  required  in 
this  State. 

As  the  law  permits  no  expense  for  most  of  these  objects, 
the  Secretary  relies  upon  the  liberality  of  individuals  and 
firms  to  increase  the  collection.  Suitable  cases  are  provided 
for  all  the  books  which  may  be  received,  and  pains  will  be 
taken  to  arrange  and  preserve  what  is  thus  accumulated  on 
such  a  plan  as  to  make  it  conveniently  accessible  to  the  school 
officers  of  the  several  towns,  and  to  all  others  interested  in 
the  study  of  educational  questions. 

16.    Printed  School  Reports, 

The  excellent  custom  of  printing  for  home  distribution  the 
annual  reports  of  the  town  school  visitors,  is  not  generally 
established.  When  the  report  can  not  be  given  in  full, 
the  publication  of  an  abstract  in  a  neighboring  newspaper,  or 
on  a  separate  sheet,  will  be  found  a  very  useful  instrumen- 
tality in  enlisting  public  interest. 

Sixteen  printed  reports  have  been  received  at  this  office : 
in  pamphlet  form,  from  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London, 
Middletown  (city),  New  Britain,  Canton,  Preston,  Killingly, 
Woodstock  and  Southington,  (10)  ;  and  in  newspapers  and 
separate  sheets,  from  Norwich  (central),  Meriden,  Stafford, 
Waterbury,  Groton  (east),  and  Windham,  (6). 

Those  towns  and  districts  which  begin  to  print  in  pamphlet 
are  advised  to  adopt  the  octavo  size  of  the  State  Report,  that 
there  may  be  a  uniformity  in  binding. 
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17.   Legislation  respecting  Publio  Schools  in,1866, 

The  General  Assembly  of  1866  showed  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  common  schools  by  consenting  to  several  measures 
which  were  highly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  text  of  the  enactments  will  be  given  in  the  appen- 
dix,* as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Revised  School  Laws, 
which  were  given  last  year.  The  substance  of  these  meas- 
ures was  as  follows : 

1.  An  organic  scho&l  law,  sometimes  called  the  ne\v  school 
law  of  1866,  providing  for  the  entire  control  of  public  schools 
by  towns. 

2.  A  modification  of  the  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
permitting  the  Board  of  Education  to  hold  as  many  such 
gatherings  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

3.  An  adaptation  of  the  "truant  law"  of  1865  to  cities  as 
well  as  to  towns. 

4.  The  addition  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  the  school  ta* 
which  every  town  is  required  to  raise. 

5.  A  slight  addition  to  the  allowance  paid  to  Jhe  acting 
school  visitors. 

6.  A  modification  of  the  law  respecting  the  appointment  of 
the  School  Fund  Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  which  were  adopted,  there 
was  some  discussion  respecting  the  best  method  of  distribu- 
ting the  annual  income  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  State ;  but 
the  diversity  of  views  on  this  subject  was  so  great,  that  no 
conclusion  was  reached. 

None  of  these  new  statutes  seem  to  call  for  special  com- 
ments here,  excepting  that  which  is  first  named,  and  this  re- 
quires the  full  explanation  and  discussion  which  may  be  found 
belows 

18.   Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 

The  publication  of  this  periodical  ^which  receives  an  annu- 
al appropriation  from  the  State,  was  continued  till  the  close 
of  1866,  under  theteditorial  supervision  of  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp. 

♦See  Appendix  C. 
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Since  that  time  its  publication  has  been  suspended.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  a  New  England  school  journal,  with 
contributions  and  correspondence  from  Connecticut  writers, 
would  be  of  more  advantage  than  a  purely  local  journal. 

19.    National  Educational  Bureau.  • 

I  would  close  this  statistical  summary  with  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  an  agency  recently  established  at  Washington,  the 
design  of  which,  in  part,  is  to  collect  the  educational  returns 
of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  collate  them,  reduce  them  to 
a  uniform  basis,  and  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  39th  Congress,  shortly  before  its  final  adjournment, 
established  a  "  National  Bureau  of  Education,"  by  an  act 
which  at  once  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  and 
became  a  law.  The  citizens  of  Connecticut  may  rejoice  that 
by  appointment  of  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  is 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  whose  name  is  identified 
with  those  modern  reforms  in  the  management  of  common 
schools  iA  this  State,  which  began  in  the  year  1838.  The 
varied  experience,  extensive  acquaintance,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments of  this  distinguished  advocate  of  public  instruction, 
will  enable  him  to  accomplish  a  lasting  service  for  the  nation 
in  the  responsible  post  to  which  he  has  been  called. 


II.   DISCUSSIONS  AND  BECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  Evils  of  the  System  of  Small  School  Districts. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  be  again  directed  to  the  necessity  of  obviating  in 
some  degree  the  acknowledged  evils  which  come  from  the 
continuance  of  the  small  school  districts. 

The  rapid  changes  which  are  in  progress  through  the  State, 
depopulating  the  rural  districts,  and  building  up  numerous 
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populous  centers  of  trade  and  manufactures,  have  seriously 
impaired  the  value  of  the  old-fashioned  "  district  system," 
and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  enlightened  friends  of 
education  that  a  consequent  modification  of  the  school  laws 
is  now  needed. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  when  stated  in  its  briefest  form, 
is  this :  How  can  good  schools  be  secured  for  the  peo- 
ple OP  EVERY  NOOK  AND  CORNER  OP  THE  STATE  ?  AND  HOW 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  CAN  T500D  GRADED  SCHOOLS  BE  SECURED 
IN  EVERY  THRIVING  VILLAGE,  TOWN  AND   CITY? 

The  observations  of  the  Secretary  during  the  year  past,  the 
testimony  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in 
the  last  General  Assembly,  and  especially  the  recent  reports 
and  letters  of  the  local  school  officers,  have  revealed  more 
obviously  than  ever  before,  the  evils  which  attend  "  the  dis- 
trict system,"  as  it  has  been  administered  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  State.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  those 
districts  which  liave  run  down  in  numbers,  intelligence  and 
wealth,  there  is  not  force  enough  in  the  present  arrangments 
to  secure  a  good  public  school  for  the  people  who  remain ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  towns  and  manufacturing  villages 
where  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  population  and 
wealth,  it  is  difficult,  under  the  present  law,  to  secure  that 
general  system  of  "  graded  schools,"  which  is  loudly  called 
for,  but  which  can  rarely  be  secured  on  the  plan  of  small 
districts,  still  commonly  prevailing.  In  stationary  places, 
which  are  neither  growing  nor  declining,  and  also  in  towns  like 
Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Norwich,  which  have  contrived  to 
counteract  in  great  measure  the  evils  of  the  district  system,  by 
partial  consolidation,  or  by  other  influences,  there  is  an  aversion 
to  any  change.  Thus  two  cries  are  constantly  heard,  one  in 
favor  of  change,  and  the  other  opposed  to  it.  «For  several 
years  the  Legislature  has  tried  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  problem  has  not  been  solved  of  re- 
lieving the  serious  evils  which  are  now  felt  in  some  commu- 
nities, without  introducing  new  difficulties  elsewhere.  In 
the  opinion  of  tha  Secretary,  the  law  of  1866  was  more  near- 
ly adapted  than  any  measure  which  has  ever  been  agreed 
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upon  for  the  removal  ot  the  evils  of  small  districts;  but  by 
the  clause  which  limited  the  time  in  which  its  provisions 
should  be  adopted,  its  life  was  destroyed;  to  taake  it 
efficient  it  must  be  re-enacted.  Believing  that  the  subject 
must  of  necessity  be  agitated  in  the  General  Assembly  until 
a  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  discovered,  I  deem  it  impor- 
tant to  lay  before  the  public  the  history  of  the  last  year's 
enactment. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1866,  consid- 
erable space  was  devoted  to  the  complaints  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  local  school  officers,  in  respect  to  the  present 
district  system.  These  complaints  had  most  of  them  come 
from  well  known  and  experienced  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Not  knowing  how  far  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
disposed  to  listen  to  these  calls  for  an  alteration  in  the  school 
laws,  the  Secretary  merely  urged  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  this  suggestion  was  seconded,  in  general 
terms,  by  the  entire  Board  of  Education. 

When  the  General  Assembly  came  together  in  May  last, 
and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  was  organ- 
ized, a  ^.rge  number  of  bills  and  petitions  were  presented, 
calling  for  special  legislation  in  respect  to  different  towns, 
almost  all  of  the  difficulties  having  arisen  from  the  evils  in- 
herent in  the  present  mode  of  district  jurisdiction.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  who  looked  at  these  infallible  indications  of  the 
workings  of  the  school  system,  that  there  were  evils  to  be 
remedied,  and  also  that  almost  all  of  them  would  be  obvia- 
ted by  substituting  town  authority  for  district  authority  in 
school  matters. 

Fortunately,  the  Committee  on  Education  was  made  up  Of 
experienced  school  officers,  almost  if  not  quite  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  persons.  The  Various  members  entered  ear- 
nestly into  the  discussion  of  consolidating  school  districts, 
desirous  only  of  arriving  at  the  results  most  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  public  instruction.  The  chairman  of  the  commit, 
tee  was  Hon.  J.  McGregor,  of  the  14th  dist.,  and  the  House 
chairman  was  A.  E.  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Hartford. 
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At  length,  after  mature  deliberation,  careful  inquiry  into 
the  experience  of  various  towns  and  States,  and  consultation 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  friends  of  education  in 
Connecticut,  a  bill  was  drafted  providing  that  every  town 
should  resume,  as  in  former  times,  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  all  the  public  schools  within  its  limits,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  district  jurisdiction.  This  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  both  houses  near  the  close  of  the  session. 
It  made  the  change  immediate  and  imperative,  and  not  op- 
tional. If  the  bill  was  rejected  in  this  form,  its  friends  in- 
tended to  move  that  the  change  might  be  made  at  the  pption 
of  the  several  towns.  This  'would  probably  have  made  the 
bill  acceptable  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  contrived  to  amend 
the  bill  so  that  the  choice  of  the  several  towns  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  third  Monday  of  September,  1866.  It  was  then 
late  in  the  session,  and  the  practical  effect  of  this  amendment 
was  not  realized  until  too  late  to  secure  a  'further  change. 
The  act' as  it  passed  was  hardly  known  to  the  people  of  the 
State  until  the  time  limited  for  its  approval  by  the  several 
towns  had  passed ;  there  was  accordingly  but  little  opportu- 
nity to  explain  or  discuss  the  new  measure ;  and  in  conse- 
quence but  a  very  small  part  of  the  towns  took  the  subject 
into  consideration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  statute  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

1.  Town  jurisdiction  over  all.  school  matters,  in  place  of 
district  control. 

2.  Non-partizan  Boards  or  Committees  of  Management. 

3.  Annual  town-meetings  for  school  purposes  exclusively, 
so  that  educational  affairs  may  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other 
business. 

4.  Gradual  changes  in  the  committees,  a  portion  only  going 
out  of  office  every  year. 

5.  Power  in  each  town  to  maintain  as  many  schools  as 
there  are  now  districts,  and  more  or  less  as  may  be  found 
best,  all  of  them,  however,  being  parts  of  a  system  adapted 
to  the  special  wants  of  that  community. 
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6.  The  retention  of  the  term  District,  each  town  becoming 
a  "Union  District,"  so  that  the  great  body  of  enactments 
pertaining  to  the  rights,  Ac,  of  existing  districts,  may  be 
applicable  to  the  towns. 

The  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  law  has  been  to  increase 
discussion  in  respect  to  town  action  all  over  the  State,  and 
many  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  visitors  have  refer- 
red to  the  local  opinions  and  action  on  this  subject.  Extracts 
from  these  reports  are  given  in  the'  appendix*,  and  special 
attention  is  called  to  the  views  presented  by  the  school  offi- 
cers of  Salisbury,  Lebanon,  Windham,  Berlin,  Stamford. 

A  few  towns  have  organized  their  schools  under  the  law  of 
1866,  among  them : 

Derby,. 

Windsor  Looks, 

Salisbury, 

Naugatuck, 

Redding, 

New  Canaan. 
East  Haven  also  voted  to  adopt  the  new  law,  but  on  recoi> 
sideration  voted  the  contrary. 

It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  change  in  these 
localities ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  has  been  favorable. 
Prom  Salisbury  I  have  received  most  gratifying  intelligence. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  the  efficient  school  visitor,  wrote  as 
follows  in  December:  "In  relation  to  the  progress  of  our 
schools  under  the  new  order  of  things,  I  will  only  say  now 
that  there  are  in  attendance  in  four  schools  more  scholars 
than  were  in  attendance  last  year  in  all.  In  two  districts  we 
employ  two  teachers,  and  there  ought  to  be  two  in  three  oth- 
ers, and  this  notwithstanding  the  Academy  is  in  successful 
operation." 

The  statistical  tables  given  in  this  report  are  not  for  the 
current  year,  but  for  the  winter  of  1865-6,  so  that  next  year 
will  be  the  first  opportunity  of  tracing  the  operation  of  the 
new  plan.  * 

•See  Appendix  B. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  if  this  bill  should  be  re-enacted,  with 
such  modifications  in  its  features  as  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  General  Assembly,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  towns.  If  it  be  made  permanently  an  optional  matter 
to  accept  or  reject  the  provisions,  I  believe  that  the  new  plan 
will  gradually  be  adopted  throughout  the  State.  Its  features 
will  need  to  be  explained ;  the  public  will  need  to  be  informed 
that  school-houses  are  not  necessarily  consolidated  because 
school  districts  are ;  that  none  of  the  powers  of  local  school 
management  are  taken  away,  but  that  they  are  extended 
from  districts  to  towns,  each  citizen  becoming  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  schools  throughout  the  entire  town- 
ship. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

2.  Education  for  the  Neglected.— The  Employment  of  Children  in 
Factories. 

All  philanthropic  citizens,  however  they  may  differ  on  other 
topics  pertaining  to  public  education,  are  agreed  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  neglected  children  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  should  be  reclaimed  if  it  is  possible,  and  incited  by 
judicious  training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  to  lives  of  use- 
fulness and  thrift.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  State  the  number  of  these  neglected  children  is 
larger  than  it  used  to  be  when  the  population  was  of  a  more 
nearly  homogeneous  character ;  and  in  some  particular  locali- 
ties which  might  be  cited,  the  number  of  degraded  and  igno- 
rant children  is  truly  appalling.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things  are  too  obvious  to  require  recapitulation.  The  remedy 
demands  our  most  earnest  consideration. 

In  every  town  the  particular  plan  to  be  pursued  must  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  must  be  made  good  and  at- 
tractive, that  they  should  be  made  free,  that  all  children  should 
be  equally  welcome  to  their  advantages,  that  the  truant  law 
of  1865  should  be  put  in  operation,  and  that  manufacturing 
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establishments  should  be  restrained  from  the  employment  of 
children  who  are  younger  than  ten  years  of  age. 
•  I  would  recommend  to  the  school  officers  of  every  town, 
that  in  making  the  annual  January  enumeration  next  year, 
they  endeavor  to  ascertain  where  the  children  of  school  age 
are  engaged.  In  the  State  as  a  whole,  only  63  per  cent,  are 
enrolled  as  public  school  scholars ;  where  6hall  we  find  the 
remaining  37  per  cent.  ?  Some  are  at  private  schools,  some 
are  at  useful  employments,  some  are  sick,  some  are  too  young 
in  the  opinion  of  their  parents  to  be  sent  to  school ;  but  after 
making  all  these  allowances,  it  will  appear  that  many  are 
unaccounted  for.  These  are  the  neglected  children  whom 
we  must  strive  to  reach.  They  are  the  candidates  for  the 
jail  and  alms-house.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  as  a  matter  of 
statesmanship,  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  the  protection,  education,  and  reforma- 
tion of  these  young  persons. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education  in  New  Haven  regarding  this  sub- 
ject. From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
that  place,  Ariel  Parish,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  in  January, 
1866,  the  enumerators  were  directed  to  ascertain  how  the 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  were  occu- 
pied.   These  results  were  obtained : 

The  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years  in  January,  1866,  was       -  9,031 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  been  in  the 
public  schools  during  any  part  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
statements  of  parents,  was    -----    4,532 
The  whole  number  in  private  schools,        -  2,145 

The  number  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  no  school 
during  the  year, 2,827 

From  the  last  number  certain  deductions  should  be  made : 
1.  By  a  rule  of  the  Board,  children  under  five  years 
of  age  are  not  received  into  the  public  schools, 
although  enumerated.    Of  this  class  the  number 
reported  is         * 848 
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2.  Of  those  not  in  school,  but  employed,  or  out  for 
good  cause, 610 

3.  Estimated  number  of  children  younger  than  sev- 
en years  of  age,  kept  at  home  by  their  parents,    224 

Total, - — 1,677 

Number  between  five  and  sixteen  years,  out  of 

school  without  any  known  valid  reason,     •    -        -       650 

A  similar  investigation  made  in  other  towns  would  be  of 
great  value.  The  school  visitors  are  earnestly  requested  to 
give  the  subject.their  early  and  earnest  consideration. 

There  is  a  branch  of  this  subject  which  will  be  brought 
before  the  Legislature  at  their  coming  session,  which  deserves 
attention — the  necessity  of  providing  a  Reform  School  for 
girls.  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  project  of  this  sort  may  be 
at  once  adopted. 

The  employment  of  children  in  manufactories  without  re- 
gard to  the  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  their  health, 
their  morals  and  their  minds,  also  deserves  immediate  and 
practical  consideration.  The  law  is  explicit  in  forbidding  the 
employment  in  factories  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  it  fcrrfeids,  also,  the  employ- 
ment^ children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  each  child 
employed  has  been  at  school  three-  months  of  the  twelve  next 
preceding  his  employment.  The  constables  and  grand  jurors 
of  the  several  towns  are  required  to  make  presentment  of  all 
violations  of  law.  These  provisions,  though  not  liable  even 
if  carried  out  in  full,  to  be  considered  too  humane,  are  in  fact, 
almost  void.  Prosecutions  are  unheard  of  for  the  violations 
of  the  law,  although  the  abuse  is  open  to  the  observation  of 
the  community.  Occasionally  the  acting  school  visitors  re- 
monstrate, and  the  newspapers  sometimes  complain,  but  still 
the  inhumanity  is  not  checked.  Public  opinion  does  not  cry  out 
for  the  execution  of  the  law.  Meanwhile  the  children  are 
growing  up  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  or  are  sinking  into 
early  graves. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  much  of  the  blame  lies 
upon  the  ignorant  parents,  who  in  order  to  secure  greater 
wages,  insist  upon  the  employment  of  their  children,  and  will/ 
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not  remain  in  a  Tillage  where  work  is  refused  to  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  manufacturer  refuses  to  employ  young  opera- 
tives, he  is  liable  to  lose  the  services  of  the  parents  also,  who 
remove  to  the  next  town  or  to  a  neighboring  state  in  order  to 
secure  work. 

Various  remedies  are  proposed  for  this  evil,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Legislature  will  devise  means  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  some  good  law,  but  legislation  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  alarming  tendency  of  the  present  usages,  is  indispensable 
to  the  removal  of  the  abuse.  Without  right  public  sentiment, 
legal  procedures  will  be  of  little  value.  If  it  is  possible  to 
frame  a  better  law  than  that  now  on  the  statute  book,  or  to 
give  any  impelling  force  to  the  provisions  now  in  existence, 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be 
earnestly  entreated  to  act  with  promptness  and  decision.  •  The 
cry  of  the  children,  feeble,  ignorant  and  degraded  as  they 
are,  should  no  longer  go  up  for  relief.  Justice  and  human- 
ity demand  the  intervention  of  the  state  and  the  protection 
of  helpless  youth  from  ignorance  and  ruiu.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  Report  for  .1866,  for  evidence  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  evil. 

3.    Support  of  Schools  by  a  Tax  on  Property. 

Good  schools  cost  money.  If  they  are  worth  having,  they 
are  worth  paying  for.  If  they  promote  the  prosperity,  the 
thrift,  the  wealth  of  the  community,  as  well  as  its  intelligence 
and  morality,  they  are  a  good  investment  for  which  the  com- 
munity should  be  willing  to  pay.  The  wisest  and  best  mode 
of  paying  for  public  schools,  is  a  fair  matter  for  discussion. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  three  sources  from  which  moneys 
are  derived  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  viz  : 

1.  Invested  Funds,  including  the  School  Fund,*  the  Town 
Deposit  Fund,  and  a  few  local  funds  of  small  amount. 

2.  Taxes,  which  are  levied  by  the  state  on  the  property  of 
towns,  or  by  school  districts  on  the  property  of  the  district,  or 
by  towns  (in  a  few  instances)  on  the  property  of  the  towns. 
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3.   Tuition  bills,  collected  from  the  parents  of   those  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  public  schools. 

It  is  common  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  to  speak  of 
the  schools  of  this  state  as  largely  supported  by  the  income 
of  the  school  fund.  This  is  a  popular  error.  The  school 
fund  has  not  yielded  more  than  about  one  fourth  of  the 
amount  expended  during  the  .year  1866-6,  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  However,  under  the  recent  enactments, 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  not  bestowed  on  any  district 
which  fails  to*  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law ;  so  that  the  State,  by  this  dispensing  power,  posses- 
ses a  strong  means  of  influence  over  the  people  of  every 
school  district.  "The  school  fund  money  will  be  lost  if  the 
law  is  not  complied  with."  Probably  this  authority  will  be 
exercised  in  the  future  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so 
that  the  income  from  our  boasted  endowment  will  always  be  of 
great  value  in  the  promotion  of  good  schools.  But  its  relative 
value  is  diminishing.  As  the  capital  is  nearly  stationary,  and 
the  income  is  distributed  per  capita,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  State  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  diminished  the  allowance  per  capita  for 
every  child  enumerated.  In  1849  and  1850,  the  amount  of 
$1.50  was  distributed  for  every  child  of  school  age.  This 
amount  gradually  lessened,  till  in  1866  and  1867,  the  amount . 
per  child  was  only  $1.10.  Meanwhile  and  especially  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  prices  of  living  have  advanced  so  much 
that  the  wages  of  teachers  are  far  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  before,  and  the  school  fund  money  is  not  only  less  in 
amount,  but  what  there  is  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  did  once, 
toward  supporting  the  schools. 

Taxation  has  been  resorted  to  from  the  earliest  times,  as  a 
means  for  providing  for  the  common  schools.  Long  before 
the  days  of  the  school  fund  provision  was  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  by  appropriations  which  were  made  "out  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  State."  By  requirement  of  the 
Legislature,  the  sum  of  four  tenths  of  a  pull  on  the  Grand 
List  of  each  town,  is  now  levied  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  common  schools ;  and  the  sum  thus  received  is  largely 
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augmented  by  the  local  taxes  which  are  s6lf-imposed,  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  school  districts,  by  the  inhabitants  there- 
of. In  almost  all  those  towns  of  the  State  where  the  public 
schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  a  sufficient  property 
tax  is  the  key  to  this  prosperity.  In  some  districts  of  the 
State,  the  improvement  in  the  schools  consequent  upon  their 
liberal  support  by  taxation,  is  known  to  have  led  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  District  property. 

There  are  still  many  districts  in  the  State  which  refuse  to 
lay  a  property  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  who  collect 
what  is  wanting  by  a  rate  bill  of  tuition,  assessed  upon  the 
parents  of  those  children  who  attend  the  public  school.  This 
tuition  bill  is  the  cause  of  constant  trouble.  The  penurious 
refuse  to  pay  it,  and  sometimes  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  when  the  number  of  weeks  has  passed  which  the  school 
fund  is  supposed  to  have  paid  for.  There  are  more  local  dis- 
putes arising  from  this  "odious"  rate-bill,  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  school  system.  The  amount  which  is  thus 
collected  is  very  small,  having  been  the  past  year  only  $76,- 
500,  a  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  raised 
for  school  purposes.  The  amount  now  raised  by  taxation  is 
$410,000.  *  Would  not  the  State  rejoice  in  doing  away  with 
this  remnant  of  tuition,  and  making  all  schools  free  ? 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  this  and  other  States,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  abolition  of  those  laws 
which  permit  the  assessment  of  rate-bills  for  tuition,  and 
also  that  the  town-tax  which  is  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, be  increased  at  least  from  four  tenths  to  five  tenths  of  a 
mill,  for  school  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  sum  needed 
for  carrying  forward  the  schools,  would  then  of  necessity  be 
collected  by  a  tax  laid  on  the  property  of  the  district  or  the 
town,  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants.        % 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
principle  that  the  public  school  of  Connecticut  is  a  school  fob 
all  the  children  whose  parents  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Within  the  past  year,  in  niore  than  one  instance,  "the  pau- 
per theory"  of  public  schools  has  been  openly  advocated. 
The  public  schools  were  "originally  designed  for  the  children 
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of  those  parents  who  could  not  educate  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense," said  one  writer.  Another  writer  having. official  au- 
thority, has  maintained  that  it  was  "the  poor  for  whom  our 
public  schools  were  designed.' ' 

This  serious  error  should  be  diligently  attacked  by  all  the 
friends  of  public  education.  A  candid  examination  of  the 
colonial  records  will  convince  any  investigator,  that  our  an- 
cestors in  establishing  in  the  wilderness  a  public  school,  meant 
a  school  for  the  public.  They  were  not  the  persons  to  per- 
petuate class  distinctions.  They  believed  in  education  for  all. 
The  school  which  was  good  enough  for  the  children  of  the 
magistrates  and  clergymen,  and  for  those  most  endowed  with 
worldly  goods,  was  none  too  good  for  those  who  were  in  hum- 
ble or  needy  circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  colonists,  the  rich  and  poor  sat  side  by  side. 

Not  only  is  this  the  ancient  theory  of  the  public  school  of 
Connecticut,  it  is  also  the  wisest  method  of  promoting  the 
education  of  the  people.  No  other  plan  succeeds  so  well  in 
reaching  all  classes  of  society  and  in  promoting  universal  ed- 
ucation. The  school  should  be  like  the  road,  the  common, 
the  court  of  justice,  the  post-office,  open  to  all.  None  need 
resort  to  it  who  prefer  to  maintain  a  private  school.  None 
need  make  use  of  the  post-office,  if  it  seems  better  to  send  a 
private  messenger,  but  when  the  post-office  is  good  en<jjigh  for 
the  richest  man,  it  is  none  too  good  for  the  humblestjtaborer. 
Without  the  education  of  the  people,  all  our  institutions 
which  depend  on  the  education  of  the  voters,  will  be  imperil- 
led. In  no  country  in  the  world  have  private  schools  proved 
adequate  to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

4.  The  value  of  Graded  Schools  and  High  Schools. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  value  of  graded  or  classified  schools, 
although  so  obvious,  does  not  lead  to  their  general  establish- 
ment through  the  State.  A  few  of  the  largest  towns  have 
adopted  the  graded  system,  with  the  most  salutary  effect.  It 
is  found  to  be  the  cheapest,  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  of  maintaining  public  schools.  Wher- 
ever the  population  around  a  given  center  is  large  enough, 
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there  should  be  no  delay  in  beginning  a  graded  system.  Even 
without  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  many  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  gradation  are  secured  by  putting  the  younger  children 
in  one  building  and  the  older  in  another,  so  that  the  teacher 
may  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  endless  classes  of  a  country 
"mixed  school.'9 

Since  the  last  report  was  written,  the  subject  of  public  High 
Schools  has  elicited  some  discussion  in  the  State,  but  far  less 
than  its  importance  demands.  While  the  Legislature  was  in 
session  at  New  Haven  in  the  spring  of  1866,  a  controversy 
was  in  progress  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  High 
School  established  in  that  City  in  1857,  and  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  on  the  sixth  of  June.  It  was  de- 
cidedly a  vote  of  1170  against  479,  that  the  High  school  should 
be  maintained.  Important  as  this  discussion  was  in  its  local  as- 
pect, its  effect  upon  the  State  was  excellent.  The  well  known 
ability  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  school,  their  exceeding- 
ly thorough  investigations,  and  official  position,  rendered 
the  attack  upon  the  New  Haven  -High  School  both  vigorous 
and  memorable.  It  was  watched  with  interest  throughout  the 
State.  The  result  of  the  controversy  has  been  to  give  vigor 
and  confidence  to  the  friends  of  public  schools. 

I  would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Public  High  School,  freely  open  to  all  young 
persons  who  desire  to  attend  it.  On  this  subject  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  further  legislation  is  required.  '  Any  town  or 
any  district  may  provide  for  itself  such  a  school  whenever  it 
is  so  disposed.  Some  higher  school  where  the  tuition  is  gra- 
tuitous or  very  low,  is  a  necessity  in  a  good  system  of  public 
schools.  It  is  needed  as  an  incentive  to  scholars  in  the  schools 
of  lower  grade,  and  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  active  life. 

5.    Metrioal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

In  view  of  the  strong  probability  that  at  an  early  day  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  this  country,  superseding  the  systems  which  are 
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now  in  vogue,  I  would  urgently  recommend  to  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  the  acting  school  visitors  to  see 
to  it  that  all  the  children  under  their  charge  who  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  study  decimal  fractions  and  compound 
numbers,  be  taught  to  understand  and  to  practice  "  the  met- 
rical system."  In  1864,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  by 
joint  resolution,  recommended  that  the  use,  of  this  system  be 
taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In  1866,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  use  of  the  system  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  provided  for  its  ultimate  adoption  in  the  post 
offices  of  the  country.  Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  these  weights  and  measures 
are  becoming  recognized  as  lawful  standards,  and  vigorous 
efforts  are  making  to  cause  their  recognition  and  adoption 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the 
change  from  old  usages  to.  the  new  system  will  be  effected 
with  but  little  difficulty  where  the  youth  have  become  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  principles,  the  nomenclature  and  the 
relations  of  the  new,  teachers  should  be  eager  to  give  this 
knowledge  to  all  their  scholars.  All,  or  nearly  all  of  the 
best  text-books  on  Arithmetic  now  in  use,  have  a  chapter  on 
"  the  metrical  system ;"  a  brief  explanation  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Newton,  of  Yale  College,  of  the  history  of  the  system,  its 
features  and  its  advantages,  may  be  readily  obtained ;  and  at 
the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Normal  School,  and  elsewhere, 
teachers  can  readily  acquaint  themselves  with  the  new 
weights  and  measures.  Persons  acquainted  with  decimal 
fractions  can  in  two  or  three  short  lessons  master  the  metri- 
cal system. 

6.  Examination  of  Teachers. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  the  Board 
of  Education  be  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  examinations 
of  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  confer  cer- 
tificates on  the  successful  candidates  which  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  examinations  now  held  by  local  school  visitors, 
and  shall  not  require  renewal  when  the  teacher  changes  his 
locality.    The  examinations  now  held  are  often  mere  formal- 
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Hies.  The  system  recently  adopted  in  England  of  examining 
and  enrolling  and  watching  over  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
profession  of  teaching,  is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 

7.    Conclusion. 

There  is  constant  call  for  information  on  school  affairs. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  is  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious elements  in  his  work.  His  interviews  with  school  offi- 
cers, and  his  public  addresses  do  much  toward  removing  diffi- 
culties, and  in  diffusing  information.  But  the  work  of  pro- 
moting public  education  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  occa- 
sional conferences,  where  different  views  may  be  discussed, 
and  wise  conclusions  reached. 

There  is  also  a  call  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
educational  tracts  or  prize  essays,  in  which  the  views  of 
experienced  and  thoughtful  men  shall  be  brought  out  and 
laid  before  the  public.  If  any  liberal  citizen  would  render  a 
lasting  service  to  Connecticut,  let  him  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  one  or  more  tracts  on  the  proper 
management  of  common  schools.  The  newspapers  of  the 
State,  with  most  commendable  readiness,  have  opened  their 
columns  to  these  discussions.  The  friends  of  education  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind. 

In  concluding  this  report,  prepared  in  the  midst  of  other 
duties,  several  months  after  the  termination  of  my  official  re- 
sponsibility, I  would  express  my  conviction  that  never  in  the 
history  of  Connecticut  has  the  subject  of  public  education 
had  a  stronger  claim  than  it  has  at  present  on  the  earnest 
attention,  the  careful  protection,  and  the  wise  legislation  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  May  all  political  and  ecclesiastical 
differences  be  forgotten  as  we  unite  in  attempts  to  improve 
our  means  of  public  instruction,  and  may  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  crown  our  labors  with  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN. 
New  Haven,  April,  1867. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Acting  School  Visitors  in  order  to 
show  the  condition  of 

COMMON  8CHOOL3  IN  CONNECTICUT 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1866. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

The  following  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  bat 
great  pains  have  been  exerted  to  make  them  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
and  on  the  whole  they  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  just  and  true 
view  of  the  condition  of  common  schools.  The  tables  are  based  upon 
the  returns  which  the  law  requires  the.  school  visitors  of  every  town 
to  submit  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  sqhool  visitors  receive  their  information  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  district  committees,  and  they  again  from  the  teachers 
whom  they  employ.  The  new  School  Register  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  annual  collection  of  these  returns, 
and  its  general  use  is  urgently  recommended.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE    STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

Column  No.  1.  The  towns  in  each  county  arranged  alphabetically, 
county  towns  being  placed  first  In  the  towns  of  New  Haven,  Nor- 
wich and  Middletown,  there  are  districts  which  make  independent 
reports,  and  these  reports  are  given  separately. 

No.  2.  The  population  of  each  town,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1860. 

No.  3.  The  Grand  List  of  each  town,  October,  1865.  These  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1866. 

No.  4.     The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town. 

No.  5.    The  number  of  public  schools  in  each  town. 
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No.  6.  The  number  of  departments  in  the  public  schools,  counting 
each  school-room  of  a  graded  school  as  one  department. 

Nos.  7,  and  8.  The  average  length,  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  a 
week,  of  the  schools  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

No.  9.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen,  enume- 
rated in  each  town  in  Jan'y,  1866 ;  the  basis  of  distributing  the  income 
of  the  School  Fund.  These  figures  agree  with  those  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
May,  1866. 

Nos.  10  and  11.  The  number  of  children  registered  as  attending 
public  schools  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

No.  12.  The  percentage  of  those  registered  in  the  winter  of 
1865-6,  as  compared  with  the  number  enumerated  in  January,  1866. 
Thus  in  Canton,  enumerated,  642,  registered  in  winter,  539,  or  84 
per  cent. 

Nos.  13  and  14.  The  average  attendance  in  winter  and  summer 
respectively. 

No.  15.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  winter  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  registered  in  winter.  Thus  in  Meriden, 
registered  in  winter,  1162,  average  attendance  in  winter,  889,  or  77 
per  cent 

No.  16.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  winter  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  enumerated.  Thus  in  Wallingford,  enumera- 
ted, 756,  average  attendance  in  winter,  379,  or  50  per  cent. 

No.  17.    The  number  of  those  registered  over  16  years  of  age. 

Nos.  18, 19,  20  and  21.  The  number  of  male  teachers  and  female 
teachers  employed  in  winter  and  in  summer  respectively. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  The  average  wages  per  month  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  including  cost  of  board,  when  that  is  supplied  by  the 
district 

No.  24.  The  number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 
school  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

No.  25.  The  number  of  teachers  who  were  teaching  for  the  first 
time. 

No.  26.  The  amount  of  money  received  by  each  town  from  the 
School  Fund. 

No.  27.    The  income  from  the  town  deposit  fund  in  each  town. 

No.  28.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  by  town 
tax  in  each  town. 

No.  29.    The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  district  tax. 

No.  30.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  tuition  or 
rate-bills. 
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No.  31.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  frond 
other  sources  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

No.  32<  The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  from 
all  sources. 

No.  33.  The  average  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools 
in  each  town,  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 
Money  for  new  school-houses  is  not  included  in  this  computation. 

No.  34.     The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  including  board. 

No.  35.     The  amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidental  expenses. 

No.  36.    The  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  school  buildings. 

No.  37.  The  amount  expended  for  other  objects  than  those  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

No.  38.     The  total  amount  expended  for  public  schools. 

The  totals  in  column  38,  include  money  expended  for  new  school 
buildings,  also  the  small  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus. 
The  columns  containing  these  amounts  are  omitted  from  these  tables 
for  want  of  room. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  THE   REPORTS    OF  LOCAL    SCHOOL    VISITORS,   AR- 
RANGED  IN  THE  ALPHABETICAL    ORDER   OF   TOWNS. 

Ashford. — Jared  D.  Richmond,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Shortness  of  Schools. — Allowing  four  weeks  to  the  month,  only 
two  of  the  districts  have  continued  their  schools  six  and  a  half  months, 
three  six  and  a  quarter  months,  and  five  six  months,  the  time  required 
by  law. 

The  Cause. — The  small  number  of  scholars,  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  school  fund  money,  and  an  unwillingness  or  inability  on 
the  part  of  districts  to  tax  themselves  any  farther  than  they  are  obliged 
by  law,  have  no  doubt  been  the  principal  causes  of  this  result  In  the 
four  smallest  districts  the  average  attendance  was  13  each  in  winter, 
and  7  in  summer.  The  population  is  so  scattered  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  to  effect  anything  by  way  of  union 
or  consolidation. 

Improvement. — A  change  has  certainly  come  over  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts for  the  better.  Where  a  few  years  ago  apathy  or  indifference  on 
the  subject  of  education  seemed  to  prevail,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
greater  interest  is  now  felt  by  both  parents  and  children,  and  many  of 
the  scholars  manifest  an  ambition  to  excel  which  was  not  then 
apparent. 

Berlin. — Milo  Hotchkiss,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Many  who  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  school  law  last 
fall  would  now  vote  for  it,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  condition  of  our 
schools  might  be  witnessed.  Within  a  few  years  five  new  school  houses 
have  been  built  in  this  town,  and  thorough  repairs  made  upon  others. 
There  are  many  ardent  friends  of  education  here,  but  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians 
They  have  paid,  and  are  paying  their  money,  but  find  very  little  time 
for  personal  attention  and  inspection.  My  predecessor  said  in  his 
report  last  fall,  "  the  people  seem  to  avoid  the  school  room  as  they 
would  a  pest  house."  I  think,  however,  that  the  lack  of  success  with 
us  arises  chiefly  from  our  committing  the  management  to  so  many 
boards,  some  of  whom  are  always  unqualified,'  and  do  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  little  wrong, 
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Bridgeport. — Dr.  H.  L.  W.  Burritt,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Defects. — The  great  defects  of  the  public  school  system  seen  to  be : 

School  Taxes  too  light. — First,  That  the  towns  are  not  required  by 
law  to  raise  a  sum  by  tax  at  least  equal  to  the  public  money  they 
receive.  Such  tax  would  be  met  with  but  little  opposition,  or  excite- 
ment, and  would  always  cause  less  feeling  than  local  district  taxes,  as 
witness  the  present  town  tax  of  four  years  standing.  The  needs  of 
the  schools  and  the  low  value  of  money  demand  it  All  our  schools 
will  eventually  be  free. 

Value  of  the  Normal  SchooL — Second,  No  error  is  more  common, 
or  more  vital,  in  this  matter,  than  the  idea  that  all  a  teacher  needs  is 
knowledge  and  discipline.  Tact  is  what  gives  him  the  "power  of 
knowledge/'  and  he  can  learn  more  of  that  in  one  year  in  a  Normal 
School  than  in  six  of  teaching.  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  first  class  teachers  have  been  those  who  have  spent  more  or 
less  time  at  a  Normal  School. 

Teachers9  Salaries  too  low. — Third,  The  low  grade  of  salaries  paid 
our  teachers,  driving  into  other  professions  our  best  men,  and  many 
who  from  taste  or  inclination  would  make  teaching  a  profession  for 
life ;  and  sending  into  commercial  #colleges  scholars  who  could  be  edu- 
cated far  better,  and  at  less  expense,  in  the  public  High  School.  What 
we  need  is  a  central,  thorough  legislation,  which  all  experience  has 
taught  to  be  the  easiest  and  surest  of  accomplishment.  Our  schools 
can  be  established  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  supported  by  taxation  on  a 
State  system,  and  the  towns  would  not  feel  it  nor  object,  more  than 
they  do  to  the  more  than  half  million  yearly  expended  to  keep  up  a 
useless  system  of  military  parades,  now  that  our  war  is  over,  to  be 
prepared,  when  the  past  has  shown  that  no  preparation  was  necessary 
— that  "  bayonets  think." 

Bristol. — Rev.  Leverett  Griggs,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Need  of  Local  Truant  By-Laws. — We  very  much  need  some  by- 
laws such  as  have  been  adopted  by  some  other  towns,  based  on  the 
statute  enacted  by  our  Legislature  in  1865,  entitled  "  An  Act  concern- 
ing truant  children,  vagrants,  and  absentees  from  school."  It  was 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  as  are  found  running  the 
m  streets,  and  roving  about  the  lots,  and  lounging  around  the  depot, 
stores,  and  saloons.  Of  this  class  there  is  no  small  number  in  this 
community.  In  one  district  there  were  in  the  winter  term  several 
scholars  that  greatly  needed  the  thorough  discipline  of  a  gentleman 
teacher,  but  as  they  could  not  be  brought  under  control  by  the  lady 
teacher  of  that  term,  nor  safely  retained  in  connection  with  the  school, 
they  were  excluded,  and  as  a  consequence  some  of  this  class  have 
been  idle  vagrants  and  pests  to  the  community  through  the  whole 
year.  *  ■*  • 

Danger. — We  observe  with  alarm  that  in  some  of  our  districts  not 
one  half  of  the  children  between  4  and  1 6  are  in  school  any  part  of 
the  year. 

Irue  Economy. — Let  every  possible  effort  be  put  forth  to  remedy 
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this  evil,  for  we  can  better  afford  to  clothe  the  poor,  and  keep  them 
in  schools  of  the  highest  order,  than  support  the  vice  and  crime  that 
result  from  ignorance  and  neglect. 

True  Wisdom, — The  people  of  the  two  central  districts — now  united 
as  one — manifest  their  wisdom  and  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  various  ways.  They  have  one  of  the  most  elegant,  spacious 
and  commodious  school  houses  in  the  State,  and  it  is  kept  in  excellent 
order.  They  act  on  the  principle  of  retaining  their  teachers  from 
year  to  year,  and  making  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  school. 

In  the  higher  department  the  same  teachers  have  been  employed 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  This  school  is  a  bright  light  in  our  com- 
munity. It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  first  class  academy,  and  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  these  advantages  are  appreciated  and  sought- by 
some  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  library  connected  with  this  school  contains  300  volumes,  all  in 
good  order,  and  60  new  volumes  were  added  during  the  last  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $75.  This  was  the  fruit  of  an  exhibition,  which  afforded  rich 
entertainment  to  the  public  and  reflected  high  honor  upon  the  schooL 

Burlington. — Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Benefits  of  retaining  good  teachers. — I  have  known  the  inhabitants 
of  an  entire  parish  or  town  to  be  socially,  intellectually  and  morally 
improved,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  a  good  successful  school 
teacher  employed  for  several  successive  years.  And  here  let  me 
recommend  that  a  good  teacher  be  continued  in  the  same  school  from 
term  to  term  wherever  it  may  be.practicable.  One  of  the  best  schools 
in  this  town  has  been  taught  by  the  same  teacher  for  four  successive 
terms.  I  am  sure  if  the  people  of  that  district  regard  their  own 
interest  they  will,  if  possible,  continue  to  employ  the  game  good  and 
successful  teacher. 

Normal  School  commended. — It  is  desirable  that  our  teachers  should 
spend  one  or  more  terms  at  the  State  Normal  School,  where  they 
would  be  taught  the  art  of  imparting  instruction.  Other  things  being 
equal,  such  teachers  will  become  the  most  successful  in  their  vocation.  ' 

Irregular  Attendance. — In  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  town, 
where  parents  and  teachers  have  been  properly  interested,  there  has 
been  a  good  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance.  In  other  districts 
there  has  been  very  great  irregularity.  In  the  9th  district  not  one 
half  of  those  enumerated  attend  school — 95  were  enumerated  and 
only  42£,  on  the  average,  are  present  at  school.  In  one  or  two  other 
districts  only  about  two-thirds  on  the  average  are  found  in  the  school 
room.  The  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  of  so  many 
scholars  is  a  source  of  great  discouragement  to  the  teachers,  and  a 
great  evil  to  the  school.  The  law  of  the  State  requiring  all  the 
children  between  4  and  1 6  to  attend  school  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year  is  not  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  a  large 
class  of  children  will  grow  up  in  as  gross  ignorance  as  the  heathen. 
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In  some  towns  this  evil  has  been  partially  remedied  by  dividing  the 
public  money  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars  in 
the  several  districts.  If  something  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  fewer  non-attendants. 

Indifference  of  parents. — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
parents  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  education  Df  their  children  to 
send  them  to  school  regularly  as  they  ought.  Many  of  them  do  not 
even  think  of  making  an  annual  visit  to  the  school  room  to  learn  how 
their  children  are  progressing,  and  what  kind  of  instruction  they  are 
receiving.  When  I  see  at  the  annual  cattle  show  of  Burlington  so 
large  a  number  of  the  parents  and  children  come  together  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  town  to  view  the  flocks,  herds,  and  crops,  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  all  of  them  would  take  the  same  interest  in  visiting 
annually,  or  semi-annually,  or  oftener,  the  schools  in  their  several 
localities.  If  they  regarded  the  education  of  their  children  as  much 
consequence  as  the  prosperity  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  would  they 
not  visit  the  schools  from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  they 
ought  ? 

Unwillingness  to  improve. — Some  parents  complain  when  called 
upon  to  furnish  new  books,  maps,  etc.  But  such  persons,  if  they 
could,  would  turn  back  the  tide  of  educational  progress  and  restore 
again  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages.  As  well  might  they  use  the 
old  clumsy,  heavy  ploughs  and  hoes  and  forks  which  were  used  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  our  great-grandfathers  in  the  days  of  their  child-* 
hood  as  to  require  our  children  to  use  antiquated  books  generation 
after  generation. 

Canton. — Rev.  Charles  N.  Lyman,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Attendance. — An  improvement  in  respect  to  the  per  centage  of 
children  registered  might  and  should  be  made.  That  improvement, 
however,  will  not  be  observed  so  long  as  parents  and  guardians,  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  gains,  keep  their  children  out  of  school  six  or 
eight  months  of  the  year.  It  would  be  well  for  all  to  bear  in  mind 
continually  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  the  high  road  to  vice,  poverty, 
and  the  jail. 

Regularity. — Parents  should  also  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend 
school  with  more  regularity  than  heretofore.  Punctuality  and  regu- 
larity are  cardinal  virtues,  and  shiftless  habits  in  these  respects,  if 
formed  in  childhood,  will  cling  to  one  through  life.  It  ought  also  to 
be  remembered  that  a  habitually  tardy  irregular  scholar  necessarily 
makes  very  poor  progress  in  his  studies. 

School  nouses. — Five  of  the  eight  school  houses  in  the  town  must 
be  reported  as  in  bad  condition.  These  five,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  while  they  are  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  districts  in  which  they  stand,  and  a  source  of  mortification  to 
every  enterprising  citizen  of  the  town.  It  is  unkind  to  children,  as 
well  as  hazardous  to  their  health,  to  compel  them  to  sit  in  such  rooms 
live  or  six  hours  a  day.  It  has  a  tendency  to  barbarise  them,  to  edu- 
cate them  to  a  disregard  of  public  buildings,  and  to  disgust  them  with 
schools  in  general    The  school  house  should  be  a  comfortable  and 
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attractive  place.  It  would  seem  that  a  good  citizen  would  have  a 
pride  in  having  all  public  buildings  in  a  good  and  attractive  condition, 
similar  to  that  which  he  has  in  making  his  own  home  attractive  and 
pleasant  Then,  it  is  unkind  to  teachers  to  put  them  in  such  houses, 
for  in  them  they  can  do  justice  neither  to  their  pupils  nor  to  their  own 
reputation  as  instructors.  Towns  cannot  reasonably  expect  first  class 
schools  till  they  shall  have  provided  first  class  school  houses. 

"Boarding  ' 'Round" — With  a  disposition  to  correct  an  evil  rather 
than  to  find  fault,  we  are  induced  to  refer  to  another  evil  prevalent  in 
our  community.  We  refer  to  the  custom  of  compelling  the  teacher 
to  do  what  is  called  "  boarding  'round  the  district."  Some  one  has 
truthfully  characterised  this  practice  as  "  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages."  A 
steady  boarding  place  is  a  necessity,  both  to  the  highest  usefulness  and 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  teacher.  In  the  more  enterprising  and 
thoughtful,  not  to  say  enlightened  communities,  the  practice^iow  pre- 
vails of  furnishing  the  teacher  with  a  steady  home  ;  a  practice  which 
we  believe  to  be  just  as  economical,  on  the  whole,  and  much  more 
Christian.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  all  -whom  it  may  concern. 

The  new  school  law  commended, — The  schools  of  this  town  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  as  a  means  of  improvement  it  is 
suggested  that  the  town  adopt  the  law  passed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  authorizing  the  towns  to  convert  themselves  into  union 
districts.  It  is  a  plan  which  is  working  well  in  Massachusetts,  and 
also  in  New  Haven  in  our  own  State,  where  it  was  substantially 
adopted,  by  some  special  arrangement,  a  few  years  since.  We  com- 
mend the  law  to  the  attention  of  the  voters  of  the  town,  as  offering 
them  a  plan  whose  adoption  would  tend  to  render  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools  more  economical  in  its  management,  more  equitable  in 
the  distribution  of  its  burdens  throughout  the  community,  and  more 
efficient  for  good  to  the  common  people,  who  are  the  strength,  the 
hope,  and  should  be,  by  the  general  dissemination  of  intelligence 
among  them,  the  just  pride  of  the  nation. 

Chaplin. — Rev.  Francis  Williams  and  A.  M.  Griggs,  Acting 
School  Visitors. 

The  new  law. — The  new  school  law  passed  at  the  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  though  not  endorsed  in  detail  by  the  visitors,  is  in 
their  opinion  correct  in  principle.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  it  is 
not  generally  understood.  That  something  of  the  kind  must  sooner 
or  later  be  adopted  seems  evident,  otherwise  those  children  living  in 
districts  where  there  are  no  school  houses  cannot  be  educated.  But 
unless  we  would  have  vice  and  immorality  of  every  kind  run  riot,  edu- 
cation for  all  must  be  provided. 

Chester. — Dr.  Sylvester  W.  Turner,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

A  new  School  House. — The  south  district  has  erected  during  the 
year  a  new  school  house,  which  was  completed  about  Nov.  1st  It  is 
located  on  a  high  and  pleasant  lot  near  the  center  of  the  district  The 
plan  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Austin  of  New  Haven.    The  building  is 
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about  48x30  feet,  with  13  feet  posts,  and  is  a  handsome  and  conveni- 
ent edifice.  It  will  cost,  with  furniture,  about  $4,500.  The  district 
has  paid  this  summer  $3,200  bj>  taxation,  and  will  borrow  the  re- 
mainder for  one  year,  to  be  paid  by  taxation  next  summer.  The  tax 
on  the  property  of  the  district  has  been  thus  far  2£  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  an  additional  tax  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  district.  This  house  has  been  built  in 
the  face  of  great  opposition,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  fight  our 
way  inch  by  inch  from  the  commencement. 

Colchester. — Julius  Emmons,-  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Consolidation  summarily  and  unanimously  rejected. — The  question 
of  consolidation  was  summarily  disposed  of.  By  a  unanimous  vote 
the  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Beasomsfor  this  action. — T?he  people  here  are  very  jealous  of  their 
rights.  The  doctrine  of  centralization  of  power  does  not  relish  with 
them.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the 
character  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren should  rest,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  people  themselves, 
instead  of  being  vested  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
will  not  be  likely  to  understand  so  well  as  the  district  what  schools 
they  need.  No  special  inconvenience  exists  in  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  this  town  under  the  present  law.  Only  one  district 
levies  a  tax.  It  finds  no  fault  with  its  present  mode  of  raising  funds. 
The  other  districts  all  have  money  enough.  They  feel  that  to  accept 
the  proposed  law  would  be  equivalent  to  selling  their  birth-right  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  The  privilege  of  paying  a  few  more  salaried  men, 
and  taxing  themselves  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  which  they  have 
no  personal  interest,  are  not  advantages  of  sufficient  inducement  to 
lead  them  to  give  up  their  interest  and  right  in  the  schools  in  which 
their  children  must  be  educated.  However  well  adapted  the  principle 
of  consolidation  may  be  for  cities,  where  all  the  schools  may  be  graded, 
it  need  cause  no  disappointment  if  the  intelligent  people  of  the  rural 
districts  refuse  to  accept  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  does  not  meet 
their  wants. 

Coventry. — Rev.  Wm.  J.  Jennings,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Too  little  interest  by  parents. — The  Visitors  are  pained  to  see  that 
so  little  interest  is  taken  by  many  parents  in  the  schools,  and  in  the 
education  of  their  children ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  to  seek  for  teachers  who  will  accept  of  small  wages,  who 
oft  times  are  cheap  in  price,  but  very  dear  as  to  the  profit  received  by 
their  employers. 

Cromwell. — Rev.  W.  A.  Stickney,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

An  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  bring  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
into  our  high  school,  to  elevate  its  character,  and  increase  its  useful- 
ness. Its  patrons  have  determined  to  secure  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent male  teacher,  and  to  sustain  it  at  whatever  cost  may  be 
necessary. 
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Danbury. — Rev.  Henry  Powers,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

New  School  Houses. — Two  new  primary  school  houses  have  been 
built  during  the  year  in  the  center  district.  Another  large  one  will 
be  added  this  year  for  schools  of  advanced  grades.  The  three  together 
will  cost  about  $30,000. 

Discussions. — The  effort  to  build  these  houses  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  common  schools.  In 
this  way  enough  good  has  already  been  done,  perhaps,  to  compensate 
for  the  delay  in  building  them.  Opportunities  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  for  presenting  to  the  town  from  time  to  time 
such  facts  and  arguments  as  are  calculated  to  enlighten  the  people,  and 
lead  them  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  whole  subject  These 
opportunities  have  been  faithfully  improved. 

A  new  method  adopted. — The  Board  of  School  Visitors  have  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  number — Rev.  Henry  Powers — to  act*  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  the  coming  year,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  it  under  the  district  system.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
systematise  the  work  of  caring  for  the  schools,  and  do  as  much  of  it 
himself  as  possible, — the  other  members  of  the  Board  acting  simply 
as  advisers.  In  this  way  it  is  thought  that  an  approach,  at  least,  !t>  a 
better  management  of  our  schools  may  be  secured,  and  the  way 
prepared  somewhat  for  the  adoption,  in  due  time,  of  the  union  district 
system. 

The  following  evils  in  our  schools  are  to  be  discussed  during  the 
year,  and  as  far  as  possible  corrected : 

1,  Multiplicity  of  text  books;  2,  Imperfection  of  district  com- 
mittees' reports ;  3,  Poor  school  houses ;  4,  "  Poor  pay,  poor  teach  ;" 
5,  Rate  bills ;  6,  Prejudice  against  common  schools ;  7,  The  double 
committeeship  ;  8  The  new  law  for  consolidating  districts. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  an  elaborate  school  report  will  be  prepared, 
printed,  and  distributed  throughout  the  town,  and  the  friends  of  good 
schools  invited  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  consolidation.  Will  not  the  State  Board  of  Education  furnish 
us  with  documents,  and  so  aid  us  from  time  to  time  with  their  advice 
as  to  enable  us  in  the  best  manner  to  accomplish  this  good  work  ? 

Derby. — Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Stocking,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Tardiness  and  absence. — Tardiness  and  absence  are  the  two  great 
evils  with  which  most  of  the  schools  have  to  contend.  The  notion 
seems  to  prevail  that  parents  can  remove  tfceir  children  for  any  length  * 
of  time,  and  the  children  themselves  not  unfrequently  consider  their 
whims  and  caprices  the  law  of  their  action.  Demoralization  is  the 
natural  consequence.  Lessons  are  imperfectly  learned,  or  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  labors  of  never  so  faithful  a  teacher  are  powerless  for 
good.  The  printed  "  Regulations  for  the  schools  of  Derby  "  have  in 
some  instances  been  entirely  ignored,  and  when  the,  teacher  has  been 
questioned  by  your  committee,  the  latter  have  been  informed  that  such 
disregard  of  authority  has  been  encouraged  by  district  committees. 

Examination  and  fitness  of  teacher$.~A  word  now  as  to  the  em- 
ployment, examination  and  fitness  of  teachers.    The  town  can  justly 
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boast  of  some  teachers  than  whom  no  better  can  be  found ;  it  has  also 
been  burdened  with  some  who  were  fitted  neither  by  their  antecedents, 
tastes,  nor  acquirements  for  their  important  and  responsible  positions. 
District  committees  have  seemed  to  consider  their  duty  to  be  merely 
a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Their  compensation. — It  is  expected  that  good  teachers  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  less  salary  than  most  of  our  foreign  female  operatives  are 
earning.  The  services  of  teachers  are  worth  more  or  they  are  worth 
nothing.  The  investment  of  time,  labor,  and  money  in  fitting  for  the 
work  of  teaching  is  so  much  capital  stock  that  should  yield  a  reason- 
able dividend.  If  the  hand  that  plies  the  needle  or  the  loom,  or  swings 
the  hammer  at  the  forge  or  the  bench,  can  earn  more  than  that  which 
is  engaged  in  fashioning  the  symmetrical  structure  of*  tender  minds, 
then  farewell  to  education,  save  as  entrusted  to  bunglers.  These  re- 
flections are  the  result  of  your  committee's  experience  in  the  examin- 
ation of  proposed  teachers  the  past  year.  The  proficiency  of  most 
scholars  twelve  years  of  age  would  put  to  the  blush  the  ignorance  of 
some  who  have  proposed  to  teach,  and  of  one  at  least  who  has  actually 
been  teaching  for  two  or  more  terms.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
thJft  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  should  be  considered  in  ex- 
aminations, and  the  teacher  accredited,  if  at  all,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  personal  fitness.  No  considerations  of  family  influence,  personal 
friendship,  or  social  claims,  should  for  a  moment  bias  the  district 
committee  in  their  choice,  or  the  visiting  committee  in  their  examina- 
tions, but  the  individual  fitness  of  the  candidate  should  alone  de- 
termine. 

Again,  the  teachers  employed  should  be  selected  with  reference  to 
their  general  culture.  If  the  candidate  be  able  to  pass  the  stipulated 
examination  in  the  English  branches,  the  committee  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  withholding  a  certificate.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  if  the  candidate  have  no  natural  or  acquired  fitness  and  refine- 
ment of  manner,  ease,  and  address,  and  courteous  bearing,  much  good 
will  be  nullified  that  else  might  be  secured.  The  power  of  associa- 
tion is  felt  and  confessed  by  all,  and  if  the  teacher  be  coarse,  it  will 
go  hard,  but  the  scholars  will  be  the  same. 

Refining  influence  of  music. — Music  is  now  a  recognized  feature  of 
agreeable  and  successful  schools.  Fascinating  and  refining  in  its  in- 
fluence, it  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  little  gaps  in  study,  and  by  engaging 
the  mind  when  weary  it  becomes  a  positive  recreation,  and  blessing 
whose  value  no  arithmetic  can  compute.  It  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  district  committees  place  in  every  department  at  least  one  lady 
teacher  who  can  conduct  the  singing  of  the  scholars. 

Discipline. — A  lack  of,  or  no  faculty  for  discipline,  will  negative 
the  efforts  of  the  cleverest  and  most  patient  teacher.  Moral  suasion 
is  a  very  nice  thing  where  it  will  work,  but  some  rough  natures  need 
to  be  subdued  by.  the  vigorous  rod.  And  if  the  teacher  have  such 
self-control  that  he  be  not  surprised  by  sudden  passion,  his  exercise  of 
authority  will  be  wholesome.  But  if  he  suffer  his  passion  to  increase 
with  each  blow,  the  just  and  judicious  correction  becomes  a  senseless 
pounding. 
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Visiting  schools  by  parents  and  others  recommended. — The  com- 
mittee, in  conclusion,  bespeak  for  the  schools  of  the  town  a  more 
general  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  patrons.  An  occasional 
visit  gives  recognition  and  encouragement  to  both  teacher  and  pupils, 
giving  them  the  assurance  of  sympathy,  and  thus  inciting  to  honorable 
well  doing.  Visiting  parents  in  this  town  are  scarcer  than  white 
crows,  and  many  hardly  know  the  location  of  the  school  house.  And 
what  is  said  to  parents,  your  committee  would  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  all  citizens.  By  their  love  for  their  children,  by  their  recognition 
of  those  interests  which  call  for  education  at  all,  by  their  regard  for 
the  public  and  social  weal  of  the  District,  the  Town,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  pray  them  to  spare  no  reasonable  expenditure,  whether 
of  time,  labor,  or  money,  to  bring  their  schools  up  to  a  work  and  po- 
sition commensurate  with  the  demand  of  our  enlightened  age  and 
community. 

Eastford. — Rev.  Charles  Chamberlain,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

A  suggestion  concerning  small  districts. — Some  of  our  districts  are 
so  small  that  it  seems  almost  impracticable  to  keep  up  a  schooj  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  allow  scholars  in 
such  districts  to  draw  money  on  condition  of  making  attainments 
sufficient  to  sustain  some  fixed  examination,  as  in  graded  schools  they 
pass  from  a  lesser  to  a  higher  department  ? 

Lectures  proposed. — If  the  expense  could  be  met,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  system  of  lectures  on  Education,  to  be  delivered  in  each  county 
an  the  State,  would  be  of  good  service.  The  people  need  to  be  so 
aroused  as  to  use  their  money  more  freely  for  the  purposes  of  Edu- 
cation. 

East  Haddam. — Rev.  S.  W.  Bobbins,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Effects  of  experience  upon  teachers. — An  increase  of  experience  in 
teaching  ought  to  give  an  increase  of  excellence,  and  in  some  cases 
this  is  realized.  In  others  it  is  found  that  teachers  go  through  one 
term  in  about  the  same  way  that  they  went  through  the  last,  copying 
their  former  faults  and  deficiencies,  instead  of  raising  the  standard  of 
thoroughness  with  each  successive  term  and  doing  their  work  this  year 
better  than  last  year.  Scarcely  any  of  our  teachers  have  had  the 
advantage  of  previous  professional  training,  or  of  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  Some  of  them  have  attended  the  Normal 
School,  but  for  a  very  limited  period,  and  whatever  excellence  they 
have  attained  has  come  mainly  from  experience. 

Evils  of  the  district  system. — All  the  schools  suffer  in  some  measure 
from  the  influence  of  the  small  districts.  The  town  is  extensive, 
embracing  seventeen  school  districts,  so  separated  by  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  territory,  that  consolidation  is  impracticable. 
Several  of  the  districts  have  each  a  small  population.  These  must 
necessarily  have  a  short  school,  especially  in  summer.  They  employ 
voung  teachers,  frequently  persons  residing  in  the  district,  who  can 
board  at  home  and  teach  for  small  wages.  They  do  tolerably  well  in 
the  instruction  of  small  children,  who  attend  these  schools  in  the 
summer.    The  resultidg  evil  is,  first,  to  the  teachers  themselves,  who, 
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by  beginning  to  teach  00  early  in  life,  fail  of  the  advantage  to  them- 
selves of  thorough  and  extended  study  ;  and,  then,  to  the  schools  of 
the  town,  as  those  teachers  in  process  of  time  extend  their  labors  to 
the  larger  districts,  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  districts  and 
committees  mainly  by  the  fact  that  they  have  taught,  when  it  is  also  true 
that  they  have  never  been  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach. 

The  changing  of  school  books* — We  have  had  a  uniform  system  of 
text  books  for  about  eight  years.  Our  books  are  probably  not  now 
the  best,  and  some  of  them  might  doubtless  be  changed  with  advant- 
age. But  in  a  town  like  this,  the  change  of  text-books  is  so  great  an 
undertaking  that  we  wish  to  be  sure  of  a  very  superior  work,  and  one 
that  will  not  soon  be  superseded,  before  we  adopt  it  We  are  sick  of 
the  plan  of  doing  everything  by  the  series.  The  Yankee  eagerness 
for  money-making  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  Why  cannot  a  man  make 
a  good  Arithmetic  or  Geography  without  putting  it  into  half  a  dozen 
books  ?  Give  us  two  good  Geographies,  one  for  beginners  and  one 
for  advanced  scholars ;  and  to  accompany  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic, 
give  us  one  good  written  Arithmetic,  combining  the  merits  of  Thomp- 
son and  Eaton — in  a  single  volume,  like  Adams'  New  Arithmetic,  so 
popular  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  these  books  we  shall  rejoice 
to  place  in  our  schools  and  keep  them  there.  We  will  promise  to  be 
proof  against  all  the  politeness  and  urgent  appeals  of  any  agent  of  "  a 
new  and  greatly  improved  series  n  for  one  ten  years  at  least 

Enfield. — Dr.  L.  H.  Pease,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Interest  awakened. — There  has  been  considerable  done  in  the  way  of 
lectures  and  addresses  to  arouse  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  addresses  last  winter  by  Gov.  Buckingham 
and  Prof.  Thacher,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
one  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Parsons  on  Physical  Training,  and 
another  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Briscoe  %on  Pedagogical  Law.  These  are 
worthy  of  being  repeated  in  other  places. 

Truancy  diminished. — Truancy  is  lessened,  partly  because  of  the 
enactment  of  the  truant  law  at  the  last  annual  town  meeting,  but  chiefly 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  efficient  teachers,  who  possess  enough  of  the 
true  missionary  spirit  to  be  willing  to  call  upon  the  parents  of  the 
absentees,  which  produces  the  happiest  effect  in  the  way  of  reform- 
ation. 

Granby. — Rev.  C.  H.  Webster,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Better  teachers  secured. — The  Visitors  have  done  what  they  could 
to  awaken  interest  in  public  schools,  but  they  find  little  interest  among 
the  parents,  though  in  this  respect  they  can  report  progress.  They 
have  demanded  and  secured  a  better  class  of  teachers. 

Mode  of  examination. — Examinations  are  public,  and  are  conducted 
upon  the  following  plan  : — a  series  of  questions  upon  each  branch  of 
study  is  carefully  prepared,  each  question  being  numbered.  A  set  of 
these  questions  is  given  to  each  teacher,  who  is  required  to  write  out 
the  answers.  We  require  about  nine-tenths  of  the  answers  to  be 
correct. 
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We  would  urge  the  importance  of  requiring  towns  to  do  more. 
Too  many  lean  upon  the  School  Fund  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 
A  high  school  ought  to  be  required  in  every  town  having  350 
scholars.  We  need  in  our  legislature  more  men  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  our  school  wants. 

Guilford. — John  B.  Starr  and  Henry  R.  Rossiter,  Acting  School 
Visitors. 

Parents  induced  to  visit  schools. — In  addition  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  the  Acting  Visitors  have  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  In 
some  districts  we  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  persuading  a  majority 
of  the  parents  to  visit  the  winter  schools,  and  a  good  per  cent,  to  visit 
the  summer  schools,  and  in  every  instance  they  have  expressed  their 
pleasure,  and  wished  "  to  go  again."  In  two  or  three  districts  there 
were  no  visits  during  the  year,  except  by  the  Acting  Visitors.  We 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  district 
committees  .and  parents  during  the  past  year  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  schools. 

Huntington. — Reuben  W.  Linsley,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Indifference  prevails. — Too  much  indifference  exists  with  regard  to 
the  interest  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  schools.  No  very 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  awaken  an  .interest  in  them.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  have  strongly  urged  all  the  proprietors  of  the 
common  schools  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  mark  the  progress  made 
— to  take,  at  least,  as  much  interest  in  educating  their  children  as  in 
advancing  their  agricultural  or  manufacturing  operations.  We  also 
think  the  heart  should  receive  some  share  of  attention  as  well  as  the 
head. 

Killinglt. — George  W.  Pike,  George  O.  Hopkins,  and  Thomas 
J.  Evans,  Acting  School  Visitors.  * 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  children  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
education ;  it  is  almost  equally  true  that  parents  do  not. 

Teachers  must  be  paid  higher  wages. — The  feeling  that  balances 
the  benefits  of  education  with  a  few  paltry  dollars,  or  that  would 
shrink  from  the  labor  of  a  life  time  in  educating  the  child  to  the  full 
stature  of  a  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morajly,  is  unworthy 
of  any  parent  living  in  an  enlightened  land  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  all  the  trials,  hardships, 
and  embarrassments  .that  they  encountered,  resolved  that  whatever 
else  they  might  have  to  sacrifice,  they  would  not,  could  not  allow  their 
children  to  grow  up  without  the  benefits  of  good  schools.  That 
resolve  was  right ;  but  we,  proud  though  we  are  to  claim  them  as  our 
ancesters,  are  unwilling  to  do  as  much  for  the  cause  of  education,  with 
all  our  abundant  means,  as  they  did.  It  is  the  story  of  the  rich  man 
and  the  widow  reversed ;  the  almost  destitute  giving  abundantly,  the 
wealthy  casting  in  a  mite.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  persons 
will  prepare  themselves  for  the  teacher's  profession,  when  the  remu- 
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Deration  of  a  bod  carier,  whose  only  requisite  is  strength,  will  equal 
or  exceed  that  of  the  best  teachers.  Yet  such  are  the  wages  which 
too  many  of  our  districts  offer.  It  is  vain,  therefore  to  think,  that 
while  we  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  we  can  possess  them  at  a  dis- 
count from  the  price  current,  or  at  par  with  such  as  are  of  less  value. 

Lebanon. — Rev.  John  Avery,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

The  new  school  law  discussed* — It  may  be  proper  to  devote  a  brief 
space  to  a  subject  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  education  in  the  State,  a  subject  which  is  already 
exciting  much  discussion  in  many  towns,  and  upon  which  this  town 
will  be  required  to  take  practical  action.  We  refer  to  the  new 
school  law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  "An 
act  in  alteration  of  an  act  concerning  education."  The  leading  feature 
of  this  law  is  that  it  proposes  the  consolidation  of  the  several  school 
districts  in  every  town  into  one  school  district,  so  that  there  shall  be 
as  many  districts  in  the  State  as  there  are  towns,  and  no  more.  It 
proposes  to  devolve  upon  one  board  of  education  all  the  powers  now 
exercised,  and  all  the  duties  now  performed  by  district  committees  and 
school  visitors.  It  points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  this 
board  shall  be  chosen,  and  defines  the  various  duties  which  they  are 
to  perform.  It  also  directs  thai  "the  necessary  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  common  schools,  beyond  the  income  of  State  and  local 
funds,  shall  be  provided  by  a  property  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  grand 
list  of  the  town  by  a  vote  of  the  school  district  in  lawful  meeting  con- 
vened." Whether  this  law  shall  actually  go  into  effect  in  any  town 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  town  itself,  by  a  majority  vote  in  legal 
town  meeting  warned  for  the  purpose. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  law  it  evidently  proposes  changes  of 
a  very  radical  character.  It  involves  virtually  the  doing  away  of  our 
present  school  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  is 
"almost  entirely  new.  In  all  propability,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the 
towns  in  the  State  will  not  be  in  haste  to  comply  with  its  requisitions. 
Already  we  hear  that  it  encounters  violent  opposition  in  some  places. 

Objections  to  the  law* — Some  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  old  plan  has  worked  well;  why,  then,  should  we  abandon  it 
and  adopt  a  new  one  which  may  not  prove  itself  equally  good  ? 

2*  The  local  Interests  of  particular  sections  of  the  town  might  not 
be  as  faithfully  cared  for  as  they  are  now.  The  members  of  the  edu- 
cational board  might  nearly  all  be  chosen  from  one  section,  and  might 
faithfully  look  after  the  interests  of  that  section  to  the  neglect  of  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

8.  The  proposed  plan  might  give  rise  to  jealousies  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  schools.  The  smaller  might  complain  if  they  did 
not  receive  their  full  share  of  the  best  qualified  teachers. 

4.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  proposed  plan  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  interest  which  is  now  felt  in  each  school  district  in  the 
schools  maintained  within  its  own  limits.  The  patrons  of  such  schools, 
feeling  that  the  more  immediate  management  of  them  was  taken  out 
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of  their  own  hands,  would  not  be  likely  to  take  that  interest  in  them 
which  they  now  do,  or  to  exercise  that  watchful  over-sight  of  them 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  success. 

5.  Some  have  expressed  the  apprehension  that  the  duties  of  the 
proposed  school  board  would  be  so  peculiar,  so  varied,  and,  withal,  so 
difficult,  that  few  men  would  be  found  competent  to  perform  them 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  to  themselves,  or  -satisfaction  to  others. 

Objections  answered. — As  an  offset  to  these  objections  the  following 
considerations  may  be  urged : 

1.  New  things  are  not  always  bad  things.  If  the  old  is  good  we 
are  justified  in  clinging  to  it ;  but  if  convinced  that  the  new  is  better, 
we  ought  to  renounce  the  old  and  adopt  the  new. 

2.  The  proposed  plan  has  been  tried  and  found  to  work  well  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts ;  also  in  the  city  of  New  Haven 
in  this  State.  Though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
practical  working  in  the  country  towns,  it  is  very  generally  believed 
by  those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject  that  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  work  well  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

8.  The  management  of  our  school  affairs  would  be  less  complicated 
under  the  supervision  of  one  board  than  under  that  of  two. 

4.  The  grading  of  schools  (where  grading  is  necessary)  and  the 
classification  of  scholars  could  probably  be  better  effected  under  the 
proposed  plan  than  under  the  existing  one. 

5.  Under  the  direction  of  a  board  like  that  proposed  by  the  new 
law,  it  is  probable  that  the  selection  of  teachers  would  be  made  with 
more  discrimination  and  care  than  has  commonly  been  the  case  in 
times  past.  The  board  would  probably  be  made  up  of  men  familiar 
with  educational  affairs,  with  the  wants  of  the  various  schools,  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  with  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
office  ;  and  in  the  employment  of  teachers  would  be  enabled  in  most 
cases  to  make  good  selections. 

6.  The  pecuniary  burden  of  supporting  our  common  schools  would 
be  more  equally  and  justly  distributed  than  it  now  is.  The  districts, 
large  and  small,  would  each  bear  their  part  of  the  burden,  which  would 
be  distributed  among  them  all  according  to  their  pecuniary  ability. 

Some  of  the  towns  in  the  State  will  doubless  accept  the  provisions 
of  this  new  law,  and  its  working  in  these  towns  will  illustrate  its  ex- 
cellences and  its  defects,  in  view  of  which,  other  towns  will  after  a 
time  be  better  prepared  to  act  in  the  matter  than  they  are  now. 

Lyme. — Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hyde,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Some  of  the  school  houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be, 
nor  what  we  hope  they  will  soon  be.  No  well  regulated  and  respect- 
able families  would  have  such  seats  for  their  children  at  their  homes, 
where  they  sit  only  a  little  while  at  a  time,  as  they  require  them  to 
sit  upon  hours  together  at  their  schools  ;  and  many  a  man  will  have  a 
barn  better  fitted  for  its  purposes  than  the  place  of  learning  is  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Meriden. — A.  E.  Camp,  Acting  School  Vistor. 

The  very  pernicious  opinion  has  crept  into  some  of  our  schools,  that 
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the  teacher  has  no  authority  over  the  scholars  except  in  school  hours. 
In  some  of  our  schools  good  order  prevailed  till  the  signal  was  given 
for  dismissal,  when  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  was  truly 
painful ;  while  the  teachers  think  they  have  no  right  to  control  their 
scholars.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  all  that  the  teacher 
has  the  right  to  control  the  scholars, 'whether  in  the  school  house  or 
out  of  it. 

Middletown  Citt. — George  W.  Burke,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Attendance  increasing. — Every  year  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  school  privileges,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  demand  for  admission  will  grow  more 
and  more  unjust  The  number  registered  during  the  past  year  has 
been  greater  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  some  of  the  school  houses 
have  been  literally  crowded.  In  one  school  house  the  past  summer 
nearly  all  the  desks,  calculated  for  two  pupils  each,  had  three 
occupants.  The  Board  have  endeavored  to  supply  seats  on  all  the 
floors  of  the  school  buildings  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  question 
of  new  school  houses  with  ample  accommodations,  that  shall  anticipate 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  community  is  becoming  more  pressing  and 
serious.  It  is  believed  by  good  judges  that  if  we  had  buildings  capable 
of  seating  1,200  pupils,  the  seats  would  not  long  remain  vacant.  The 
number  registered  during  the  first  week  of  the  school  year  just  com- 
pleted was  655,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  number  attending 
during  the  year  ;-£-the  number  registered  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  present  year  is  844,  showing  a  remarkable  increase,  and  indicat- 
ing either  a  great  increase  of  children  in  the  district  or  a  greater 
popularity  of  our  public  schools,  or  probably  both.  • 

In  view  of  the  wants  of  the  district  as  shown  in  the  increased 
number  of  children  enumerated  every  year,  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  our  schools,  is  it  not  time  for  the  citizens  of  this  district  to  take 
hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest,  and,  laying  aside  all  personal  prejudice, 
to  put  up  some  new  school  houses  that  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  district 
and  the  city? 

Advantages  of  consolidation. — Whatever  partiality  may  have  been 
felt  for  the  independent  district  system,  and  whatever  prejudices  may 
have  existed  against  an  apparent  centralization  of  power  in  a  board 
of  school  visitors,  or  a  board  of  education,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
uniformity  of  text  books  and  school  sessions,  more  thorough  classifica- 
tion and  gradation  of  pupils,  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  are  secured  by  a  general  superintendency, 
and  that  the  latter  course  promises  to  do  more  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The  great  rule  of  political 
economy  with  regard  to  the  division  of  labor,  producing  better  articles 
at  less  cost,  is  equally  safe  and  reliable  when  applied  to  education. 

Public  and  private  schools. — The  cost  of  educating  a  child  at  a 
private  school,  it  is  well  known,  is  much  greater  than  at  a  public 
school ;  and  were  half  the  money  which  is  now  expended  on  private 
teachers  bestowed  upon  the  public  schools,  the  improvement  in  the 
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latter  would  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  room  for  comparison  or  compe- 
tition. The  expense  of  keeping  a  child  at  private  school  is  from  $16 
to  $50  a  year,  while  the  whole  amount  raised  by  this  school  district  by 
taxation  amounts  to  less  than  $5  per  year  for  each  pupil  actually 
attending  the  public  schools ;  and  according  to  the  State  Report,  in- 
cluding money  from  all  sources,  is  only  $4.43  for  each  child  enumerated 
and  entitled  to  school  privileges. 

Milford. — The  High  School — From  H.  0.  Pinneo,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School : 

This  school  (established  in  1842)  was  placed  in  its  present  organiz- 
ation about  four  years  ago  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  procured  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  town,  fitted  up  in 
a  tasteful  manner  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  school,  and  pro- 
vided the  room  with  modern  furniture  and  apparatus,  making  it  a  model 
school  room.  The  school  is  still  sustained  and  kept  in  prosperous 
condition  by  private  effort,  receiving  less  than  $100  yearly  from  all 
public  funds.  The  receipts  have  been  between  $1,400  and  $1,500 
annually,  and  the  expenditures  considerably  larger,  the  deficiency 
being  paid  by  individuals.  The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
teachers.  The  principal  the  past  year  has  been  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College;  his  salary  $1,000  a  year.  His  assistant,  an  experienced 
lady  teacher,  has  received  $350.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  school 
$125.  Receipts  from  tuition  fees  $1,339,  from  public  funds  $83  ; 
total  $1,422.     Expenditures  as  given  above  $1,475. 

Milford. — Rev.  Thomas  E.  Pattison,  John  H.  Wingfield  and  John 
W.  Fowler,  Acting  School  Visitors. 

Attempt  at  consolidation. — During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  render  our  common  schools 
more  susceptible  of  improvement  by  obliterating  the  present  lines, 
(making  twelve  districts),  and  consolidating  all  the  schools  under  one 
central  management,  in  order  that,  being  fewer  in  number,  they  might 
be  stronger,  and  being  under  one  direction,  instead  of  twelve,  might 
work  harmoniously  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  definite 
purposes.  Then  all  efforts  for  progress  would  be  rewarded  with 
measurable  success,  and  would  not  be,  as  now,  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  defects  and  evils  of  the  system. 

Not  successful. — But  this  attempt  proved  a  failure,  our  people  not 
being  able,  as  yet,  to  see  its  importance ;  or  rather,  not  being  willing 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  means,  so  long  as  they  can  drag  out  an 
existence  by  means  of  the  State  Fund. 

Indeed,  if  the  general  operation  of  the  aid  received  from  the  State  is, 
as  here,  to  render  the  people  contented  with  the  shadow  rather  than  the 
substance,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  evil  resulting  is  not 
greater  than  the  good.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  say  that  very 
many  of  the  people  favor  the  measure,  but  unfortunately  the  exceptions 
are  men  of  means,  without  children,  who  just  now  wield  a  powerful 
influence.  The  Board  are  not  without  hope  that  ultimately  by  perse- 
verance they  shall  accomplish  their  purpose,  though  a  judicious  State 
law  requiring  further  taxation  would,  we  think,  very  much  help. 
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Movtyille* — Hiram  Walden,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Children  of  educated  and  wealthy  parents  have  greatly  the  advant- 
age of  children  of  the  poor.  They  are  kepi  more  constantly  at  school, 
and  assisted  at  home,  consequently  they  outstrip  the  poorer  children, 
and  receive  the  premium,  and  thus  the  poor  children  are  too  often 
induced  to  abandon  their  studies,  or  treat  them  with  indifference 
through  a  painful  desperation.  Were  all  encouragement  given  on  the 
ground  of  industry  and  merit  our  schools  would  soon  be  much  better 
than  they  are  now. 

Morris. — Wm.  B.  Ames,  L.  B.  Hale  and  Samuel  M.  Ensign, 
School  Visitors. 

The  munificence  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  without  parallel  in  the  Union.  The  founders  of  our 
State  institutions  seem  to  have  understood  perfectly  their  duty  to  the 
citizen,  and  to  future  generations.  They  saw  that  the  wealth  of  the 
State  was  in  her  citizens,  not  in  her  rugged  hills.  Hence  was  devised 
the  School  Fund  as  a  means  to  give  men  control  over  their  faculties, 
that  they  might  apply  them  to  the  bringing  forth  of  nature's  latest 
treasures.  We  are  living  in  a  fast  progressing  age.  Business  is  out- 
stripping the  progress  of  general  education,  and  apathy  on  the  part  of 
many  with  regard  to  our  schools  is  too  painfully  apparent.  But  some 
may  ask, "  What  is  your  remedy  7*  We  answer,  let  all  the  people 
become  interested  in  the  management  of  our  common  school  system. 
Let  the  property  of  the  State  make  our  schools  absolutely  free.  Then 
every  tax-payer  will  be  interested,  when  tuition  bills  are  done  away 
with  and  the  tax  comes  on  property  alike.  School  meetings  will  be 
well  attended,  and  the  best  officers  and  teachers  selected.  On  account 
of  insufficient  pay,  the  State  is  losing  some  of  her  best  instructors* 
The  education  of  the  masses  should  never  be  considered  a  family  en- 
terprise. Citizens  belong  to  the  State.  She  demands  their  services 
whenever  her  rights  are  infringed  upon  and  her  government  imperiled, 
and  in  turn  she  is  bound  to  educate  them.  Whatever  this  town  is 
worth  more  than  it  was  when  the  red  man  possessed  it  has  been  made 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  white  race.  It  was  first  purchased 
for  $15,  its  assessed  value  is  now  nearly  half  a  million. 

School  tax  should  be  increased. — We  should  tax  ourselves  more  to 
retain  well-tried  and  faithful  teachers.  We  have  heretofore  collected 
for  school  purposes  the  smallest  fraction  the  law  would  allow,  viz : 
three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  The  last  Legislature  increased 
the  tax  to  four-tenths  of  a  mill,  but  this  is  by  no  means  enough. 

School  taxes  in  other  States* — The  State  of  Wisconsin  taxes  her 
fiitizens  six  mills  on  the  dollar  for  common  school  purposes — only 
3  less  than  our  entire  tax.  Minnesota  has  set  apart  one- 
;h  of  her  entire  domain  for  free  schools,  and  it  is  estimated 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  her  School  Fund  will  be  worth 
lificent  sum  of  $12,600,000.  Maryland  taxes  her  property 
\  on  the  dollar  for  free  schools.  Let  us  consider  that  68  out 
100  of  our  people  are  educated  almost  entirely  in  our  com- 
looIs.    The  fathers  and  mothers,  the  workers  and  voters, 
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receive  their  training  here.  A  few  may  enjoy  the  higher  privileges  of 
Yale,  and  Trinity,  and  Wesleyan  University.  But  they  are  not  the 
children  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  If  we  would  break  down  and 
utterly  abolish  the  brazen  wall  of  caste,  we  must  educate  all  our  chil- 
dren,— must  make  education  absolutely  a  free  heritage  to  all. 

Naugatuck — Dr.  Franklin  B.  Tuttle,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

We  have  adopted  the  new  school  law. 

New  Britain. — Dr.  B.  N.  Comings,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Teachers  retained  and  promoted. — There  have  been  fewer  changes 
of  teachers  and  better  schools  than  usual.  Two  teachers  in  the  first 
district  have  been  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  and  have 
proved  themselves  fully  competent  for  their  new  positions.  When- 
ever practicable,  such  promotions  to  fill  vacancies  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  giving  permanence  and  system  to  the  organization  of  our 
schools,  and  in  stimulating  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grade  to  greater 
faithfulness. 

High  School — The  High  School  merits  special  praise,  and  is  worthy 
of  more  liberal  patronage  than  it  has  received.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  is  out  of  proportion  to 
those  who  attend  the  lower  grades,  being  less  than  half  the  number  in 
the  Grammar  School.  The  course  of  study,  the  teaching,  and  the 
discipline  are  not  below  the  average  of  our  best  academies  and  high 
schools  in  this  or  the  neighboring  States. 

New  Canaan. — John  Lyell,  Acting  School  Visitor. 
This  town  has  adopted  the  new  school  law,  and  has  constituted  itself 
a  union  school  district. 

New  Fairfield. — Hendrick  H.  Wildman,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Inferior  Schools. — The  schools  of  this  town,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
not  done  as  well  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  and  the  money  paid  to 
two  or  thr$e  of  the  teachers  has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  idea  which  most  of  the  committees  have  that 
almost  anything  will  do  for  small  children,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
they  employ  "  new  beginners,"  and  those  having  no  better  recom- 
mendation than  cheapness.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  examining 
committee  ought  not  to  accept  of  those  who  are  not  qualified.  If  literary  ' 
attainments,  or  "  book-knowledge,"  were  the  only  qualification  requisite 
for  a  good  teacher,  the  examining  committee  could  easily  determine  the 
question  of  qualification ;  but  it  is  hard  to  determine  in  an  examina- 
tion of  a  few  hours,  the  amount  of  tact  to  simplify,  of  energy, 
thoroughness,  self-control,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  meekness, 
firmness  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  example  which  the  candidate 
has.  Yet  all  the?e  are  important  qualifications  for  a  teacher,  and  to 
these  I  will  add  another — a  love  for  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

If  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  in  town  would  meet  once  a  week, 
or  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  at  the  most  convenient  place  for  all, 
Saturday  afternoon,  or  some  evening,  (and  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
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secure  the  attendance  of  the  Acting  Visitors,)  to  exchange  notes, 
discuss  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  show  the  stumbling  blocks  in 
their  path  that  others  might  tell  them  how  to  remove  them ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  they  would  meet  to  advise,  assist,  and  encourage  each 
other,  I  believe  all  the  schools  would  be  benefited  by  it.  Or  if  they 
would  exchange  visits  with  each  other,  and  remain  in  one  another's 
schools  through  the  day  for  observation,  the  result,  I  think  would  be 
beneficial.  One  term  I  took  the  responsibility  of  requesting  the 
teachers  to  spend  at  least  one  day  in  some  other  school  than  their  own, 
allowing  them  also,  if  they  chose,  to  charge  their  time  to  the  district, 
but  no  teacher  complied. 

New  Hartford. — Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  Jr.,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Singing  in  Schools. — We  would  recommend  that  among  the  quali- 
fications sought  for  in  the  teachers  hereafter  engaged  the  ability 
to  sing  be  regarded  as  eminently  desirable.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  that  the  cheering  and  enlivening  influence  of  singing  very 
materially  assists  in  pursuing  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school  with 
interest  and  alacrity.  It  rests  the  weary  brain,  and  quickens  the 
occasionally  drowsy  perceptions.  It  is  also  eminently  fitted  to  promote 
a  calm  and  docile  temper,  as  well  as  refined  feelings  and  manners. 

Fair  Haven. — C.  S.  Bushnell,  Acting  Visitor. 

I  doubt  if  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  time  of  peace,  could  do  a 
greater  service  to  the  State  than  by  visiting  the  public  schools,  and 
thus  encouraging  the  friends  of  education  by  showing  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  public  think 
how  important  it  is  that  the  public  schools  be  well  sustained.  They 
will  then  see  that  it  is  done.    . 

New  London. — Rev.  S.  B.  Grant,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Improvement. — It  is  pleasant  to  observe  there  is  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  town.  They  are  becoming 
better  graded,  and  more  thoroughly  classified.  The  instruction  is 
more  thorough,  and  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  more  clear  and 
ample.  The  Principals  are  judicious  and  experienced  teachers,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  teachers  are  experienced  and  efficient  instructors. 

Change  of  teachers  deprecated. — It  should  be  the  care  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  change  teachers  as  infrequently  as  possible,  for  the  interest 
of  the  schools  will  be  best  secured  by  employing  and  retaining  the 
best  teachers.  The  time  has  come  when  a  better  compensation  must 
be  given.  In  the  selection  of  teachers,  as  in  the  purchase  of  mer- 
chandise, the  cheapest  is  seldom  the  best.  In  the  compensation  of 
teachers  districts  often  exhibit  a  mean  parsimony.  Experience  and 
ability  in  every  position,  command  a  good  price.  The  incompetent 
are  always  cheap  and  worthless. 

Primary  departments. — Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the 
primary  departments.  We  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  first  few  months  or  years  of  the  period  of  a  child's  education. 
Since  the  first  impressions  of  childhood  are  sq  vivid  and  lasting,  every- 
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thing  connected  with  the  school  and  the  school-room  should  he  pleasant, 
and  should  .tend  to  quicken  and  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the 
mind. 

Should  have  the  best  teachers. — -And  since  direction  to  the  young 
mind,  as  to  the  young  tree  or  twig  is  so  easily  given,  the  very  best 
teachers  should  be  provided,  the  importance  of  this  period  cannot  be 
ovar  estimated.  In  nearly  all  the  districts  more  convenient  and  taste- 
ful school  room  furniture  should  be  provided  for  the  primary  depart- 
ments. 

Vocal  music. — We  recommend  to  all  the  districts  the  importance 
of  making  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  vocal  music  All  the 
pupils  might  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  it  at  a  trivial  expense* 
What  is  now  done  by  the  teachers,  or  by  a  small  contribution  of  the 
pupils,  to  procure  a  temporary  teacher  is  entirely  insufficient  to  give 
adequate  instruction  in  so  important  an  accomplishment. 

Bringing  the  schools  together. — The  board  of  school  visitors  are 
now  instituting  a  series  of  exercices  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
several  schools  together  to  compare  their  attainments,  and  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  healthful  emulation. 

Parents9  duties. — The  parent  is  the  natural  teacher,  as  well  as  guar- 
dian of  the  child.  The  state  assumes  its  education  in  so  far  as  the 
parent  entrusts  to  it  the  responsibility,  or  is  unable  to  do  it  himself. 
Whatever  may  be  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  state,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  state,  the  duty  of  the  parent  is  not 
thereby  discharged.  Every  parent  ought  to  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage  offered  by  the  state  for  the  education  of  his  child.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  his  child  regularly  attends  school,  and  is  furnished 
0th  all  needful  books.  Then  the  parent  ought  to  visit  the  school 
frequently,  and  thus  show  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  child,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  school.  Here  is  a  palpable  neglect.  If 
a  man  were  having  a  ship  built  for  himself,  he  would  frequently  visit 
it  and  make  suggestions  concerning  the  work.  He  would  exhibit  a 
deep  interest  in  its  completion.  But  perhaps  the  same  man  may 
have  a  boy  at  school  who  is  preparing  to  commence  the  voyage  of 
life,  in  whom  he  shows  no  manner  of  interest  If  the  parent  will 
.visit  occasionally  the  school  where  his  child  is  taught,  he  will  enkin- 
dle new  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  his  child,  and  very  much  encour- 
age the  teacher  in  his  arduous  work. 

North  Branford. — Charles  Pape,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Some  of  those  who  have  children  to  be  educated,  in  their  desire 
for  good  schools  are  willing  to  pay  the  salaries  which  good  teachers 
command,  others  demand  good  schools  from  cheap  teachers,  desirous 
of  Securing  proper  instruction  for  their  children  in  such  a.  way  as  to 
avoid  heavy  school  bills ;  which  is  all  right  enough  if  it  is  not  carried 
so  far  as  to  lose  the  services  of  some  good  teachers  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  district  to  offer  the  wages  which  can  be  obtained  in 
another  situation. 

The  same  division  into  two  classes  is  apparent  among  those  who 
determine  by  their  votes  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings.     Some 
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are  desirous  of  the  immediate  erection  of  new  school  houses,  others 
think  the  present  edifices  are  good  enough ;  unable  to  understand  the 
unwarrantable  pride  which  causes  the  young  American  of  to-day  to 
wish  for  better  school  accommodations  than  were  provided  for  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

New  Milford. — Cyrus  A,  Todd,  Acting  School  Visitor.  # 

Irregular  attendance. — Irregular  attendance  is  more  destructive  to 
the  progress  of  our  schools  than  all  other  obstacles  combined.  It 
disarranges  the  classes,  unnecessarily  takes  up  the  time  of  the  teacher 
to  repeat  what  each  pupil  would  have  learned  if  present  from  day  to 
day,  causes  a  general  dislike  to  study,  and  finally  acts  as  p  brake  upon 
the  whole  school.  Should  not  legislation  provide  some  way  to  remoTe 
this  difficulty. 

A  suggestion  to  remedy  it. — Perhaps  a  school  police  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  at  the  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  upon  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  law,  on  being  notified  of  the  absent  ones  either  by 
the  teacher,  committee,  collector,  clerk,  or  treasurer  of  the  districts ; 
said  police  to  be  fined  in  case  they  do  not  fulfill  their  duty,  parents  or 
guardians  also  to  be  fined  unless  they  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  When  we  can  enforce  regular  attendance,  then  give  us 
free  schools  by  a  property  tax,  and  progress  will  be  inevitable,  edu- 
cation will  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  ignorance  and 
vice  will  no  longer  stalk  abroad  as  at  present 

North  Stonington. — S.  A.  Babcock,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

General  Suggestions. — First,  More  interest  in  behalf  of  our  scho 
on  the  part  of  all,  parents,  teachers  and  citizens ;  and  that  the  in 
mortal  minds  of  children  be  considered  of  more  importance  than 
money  or  Hs  equivalent 

Second,  That  only  those  well  qualified  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school  room  as  teachers. 

Third,  Better  attendance  at  school  on  the  part  of  children. 

Fourth,  That  only  such  books  as  are  prescribed  be  allowed  in  the 
school  room. 

Fifth,  That  each  district  procure  for  its  school  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Sixth,  That  so  far  as  possible  all  our  schools  commence  about  the 
same  time ;  we  recommend  the  second  Monday  in  November  for  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term,  and  the  second  Monday  in  May  for  the 
opening  of  the  summer  term. 

Nor  walk. — Rev.  O.  W.  Gates,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

The  new  law. — This  town  has  not  accepted  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature.  Very  few  towns  in  this  county  have  done  so.  There 
is,  we  think,  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  what  is  needed. 

There  ought  to  be  in  Norwalk  a  public  high  school  of  sufficient 
grade  to  afford  advantages  for  a  thorough  business  education,  and 
preparation  for  college.     About  three-fourths  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
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town  could  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  such  a  school.  At  least  1,500 
of  the  2,100  scholars  enumerated  are  within  a  circle  having  for  its 
centre  some  point  in  the  borough,  and  a  diameter  of  four  miles.  This 
would  afford  educational  facilities  such  as  the  town  imperatively 
demands,  and  would  tend  to  elevate  the  scholarship  of  the  graded 
schools. 

Advantage  of  permanent  teachers. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  the 
fact  ought  to  be  heeded,  that  in  the  districts  where  the  teachers  have 
been  the  most  permanent  the  per  centage  of  scholars  registered,  as 
compared  with  the  number  enumerated,  is  5  more  than  the  general 
per  centage,  (49  and  54);  and  the  per  centage«of  those  in  attendance, 
as  compared  with  the  number  registered,  is  greater  by  1 1  than  the 
general  per  centage  of  attendance,  (69  and  80  )  Here  is  a  practical 
argument  for  securing  the  services  of  those  who  intend  to  teach,  who 
are  well  qualified,  and  then  retaining  them  in  the  same  school.  The 
welfare  of  the  school  demands  it.  Change  is  loss  every  way.  A  new 
teacher  every  term,  and  mental  discipline  combined  with  thorough- 
ness of  training  for  the  pupils  do  not  go  together.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so. 

Few  trained  teachers. — So  far  as  the  Acting  Visitors  have  ascer- 
tained, there  has  been  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  town  the  past 
year  but  one  graduate  of  a  Noimal  School  as  a  teacher.  We  mention 
this  fact  with  regret  We  have  some  excellent  teachers.  Probably 
their  superiors  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Study  and  experience 
have  made  them  what  they  are.  *  *  *  Why  will  not  parents 
insist  upon  suitable  qualifications  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to 
train  the  intellect,  mould  the  characters,  and  impress  the  souls  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  that  those  who  shoe  their  horses,  cut  their  gar- 
ments, regulate  their  watches,  should  know  how  to  do  what  they 
undertake  to  .do?  Let  it  be  known  that  parents  in  Norwalk  want 
trained  teachers  for  their  children— or  none;  that  they  have  school 
houses  and  money  for  such  only,  and  they  can  have  them.  The 
demand  will  create  the  supply. 

No  PuMic  Library. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  with  all  its  wealth 
and  culture  and  quickened  enterprise,  Nowalk  has  no  public  library. 
What  man  with  money  in  abundance  will  now,  with  open-handed 
beneficence,  honor  himself,  serve  the  rising  generation,  and  build  a 
worthy  monument  to  his  own  name  by  founding  a  valuable  public 
library  for  Norwalk,  and  thus  become  the  Parker,  the  Peabody,  the 
Cooper,  or  the  Vassar  of  this  town  ? 

Norwich. — Central  District,  J.  L.  Denison,  Secretary  of  Board 
of  Education. 

Truancy. — The  matter  of  truancy  is  somewhat  corrected,  but  needs 
constant  attention.  Our  street  schools  charge  much  the  highest 
tuition,  though  society  may  not  pay  the  bills  till  the  pupils  arrive  at 
manhood. 

Old  Saybrook. — Rev.  S.  M'Call,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

In  most  cases  the  teachers  have  had  a  discouraging  task,  many  of 
the  more  proficient  pupils  being  withdrawn  to  attend  private  schools. 
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A  falling  off. — In  looking  over  a  period  of  years,  we  can  hardly 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  character  and  attainments  of  our  schools 
have  not  been  advanced,  on  the  whole,  but  have  rather  fallen  off.  This 
result  is  due,  we  think,  to  a  general  indifference  rather  than  to  any 
special  disabling  causes.  There  is  much  occasion  for  the  manifestation 
of  greater  interest  in  our  schools,  not  only  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians,  but  also  of  the  citizens  generally.  They  will  not  thrive 
without  generous  and  watchful  care. 

A  Remedy. — We  respectfully  suggest  that  one  of  the  readiest 
and  most  effective  means  for  reviving  a  proper  interest  in  them 
is  a  general  attendance  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  several 
districts.  Teachers  and  pupils  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  a  health- 
ful impulse  from  such  an  exhibition  of  general  interest  in  their 
work  and  welfare.  If  all  the  citizens  in  a  district  would  thus  make  it 
known  that  they  wish  and  expect  that  something  will  be  done  answer- 
able to  the  time  and  means  employed,  there  would  be  good  hope  of  a 
speedy  and  marked  improvement 

Oxford. — Dr.  Lewis  Barnes,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  cause  of  popular  education  always  commends  itself,  including 
as  it  does  not  only  our  pecuniaiy,  but  ,our  social,  moral,  and  Christian 
growth.  The  question  with  ourselves 'to-day  is,  "  How  do  we  regard 
it  ?"  It  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  our  citizens  regard  it  with 
shocking  indifference,  or  as  a  subject  easily  evaded,  and,  pauper-like, 
buried  from  thought  at  least  expense.  The  time  was,  in  the  memory 
of  many  of  our  citizens,  when  the  schools  were  well  cared  for;  teachers 
of  ability  were  sought  and  paid,  while  scholars— men  of  culture  and 
refinement — grew  up  around  us,  who  now  grace  this  age  and  genera- 
tion. But  the  tide  has  turned,  and  little  is  .now  done  for  our  schools. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  In  nearly  all  our  schools  are  very  few 
pupils,  and  these  not  always  from  the  richer  class ;  many  are  too  poor 
to  pay  and  too  proud  to  beg  an  education  from  the  town.  The  cost 
of  living  puts  a  good  teacher  out  of  question,  unless  some  one  is  found 
to  stoop  with  pity,  and  to  accept  the  pittance  doled  out  with  a  sparing 
hand.  Nor  are  our  men  of  means  willing  to  be  taxed  for  schools. 
They  say,  "  Let  every  man  educate  his  own ;  I'm  not  going  to  be 
taxed  to  educate  any  one."  Such  men,  unthinkingly,  are  helping  to 
erect  barriers  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  entailing  a  curse  on  their 
property  and  posterity,  for  already  we  see  among  us  young  men  of 
sufficient  natural  ability  to  rank  well  with  mankind,  who  for  a  lack  of 
a  proper  mental  and  moral  training  in  efficient  schools,  are  fast 
sinking  in  the  depths  of  depravity,  and  eventually  bound,  through 
the  alms  house  and  the  prison,  to  obtain  the  care  and  money  once 
denied  them  for  securing  an  education.  The  fewness  of  number,  and 
the  consequently  increased  expense  to  each  scholar,  has  induced  a 
parsimonious  spirit  in  some  districts,  which  extends  so  far  that  com- 
mittees are  selected,  not  because  they  are  capable  and  liberal-minded 
men,  who  desire  the  best  school,  taught  in  the  best  manner,  but  simply 
for  their  well  known  desire  and  ability  to  curtail  expense— satisfied 
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the  school  is  taught  by  some  one,  and  caring  little  how.  The  cure 
for  this  is  to  make  our  schools  free  by  adopting  the  law  proposed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  or  by  levying  a  sufficient  tax  which  shall  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  several  districts,  and  thus,  by  placing 
the  weak- schools  upon  an  ample  footing,  making  them  virtually  free. 

Things  that  are  most  prized  in  this  world  generally  cost  the  most, 
and  this  is  true  of  schools.  W  hen  our  farmers  can  be  convinced  that 
the  value  of  their  acres  will  increase  proportionately  as  the  standard 
of  education  advances,  then  sufficient  means  will  readily  be  voted  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  good  schools. 

Some  few  in  every  district  are  always  alive  to  the  importance  of 
good  schools,  but  too  frequently  the  majority  oppose  their  well  directed 
efforts.  It  might  awaken  interest  to  have  an  annual  sum  voted  by  the 
town,  to  be  expended  in  premiums  for  good  scholarship,  and  to  have 
three  prizes  competed  for  at  a  public  examination,  or  before  a  board 
'appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Pompret. — Rev.  George  H.  Morss,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Standard  of  Education  too  low* — It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  such  low 
wages  as  many  of  the  districts  are  accustomed  to  offer  their  teachers, 
the  best  talent  cannot  be  employed  for  our  schools,  and  our  standard  of 
education  must  ever  remain  very  low.  The  Board  of  School  Visitors 
were  disposed  to  raise  the  standard  for  qualifications  for  teachers  of 
our  schools,  but  they  find  themselves  at  once  hindered  in  their  efforts 
bj  the  district  committees,  who  are  disposed  to  hire  the  teachers  that 
they  can  obtain  for  the  least  money,  without  regard  to  qualifications. 

Cause  of  the  Evil. — And  when  teachers  are  hired  at  $1.50  or  $2 
per  week,  the  Board  cannot  do  otherwise  than  issue  a  certificate  to 
6uch  persons  as  pass  a  proper  examination  in  the  common  English 
branches,  without  regard  to  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 
Such  examinations  as  are  required  by  law  many  of  the  members  of 
our  district  schools  would  be  able  creditable  to  pass,  who  would  not  in 
other  respects  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  our  schools.  A  higher 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  children  in  these  schools  is  needed 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  residents  of  districts,  in  order  to  bring  the 
schools  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Remedy, — The  best  men  in  the  district,  those  most  interested  in 
education,  should  be  chosen  as  district  committee,  and  they  should  be 
instructed  to  hire  the  best  teachers  that  they  can  obtain  for  both  winter 
and  summer  schools.  And  if  the  funds  of  the  State  and  town  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  then  the  district  should  cheerfully 
consent  to  be  taxed.  Were  this  course  pursued,  our  schools  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  city  schools  of  this  or  any  other 
State.  There  is  need  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  matter  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  effect  this  the  town  could  not  do  better 
than  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  which  should  secure  lectures  from 
6ome  of  our  popular  educators,  to  be  given  during  the  coming  winter 
in  every  district  in  the  town. 
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Preston. — Alex.  Yerington,  Asahel  Lamar  aod  James  A.  Cook, 
Acting  School  Visitors. 

Government  of  Schools. — It  seems  the  principal  aim  of  some 
teachers  to  manage  so  as  to  give  no  offense  to  children  under  their 
charge,  and  by  so  doing  they  suppose  they  will  not  fail  of  'receiving 
the  approbation  of  parents.  The  time  was  when  parents  seemed  to 
consider  it  their  duty,  and  the  duty  of  teachers,  to  govern  their  chil- 
dren, but  now  in  some  cases  it  is  different  To  give  satisfaction  the 
teacher  has  only  to  please  the  child,  and  he  may  sail  on  as  quietly,  and 
with  as  little  fear,  as  if  he  were  upon  an  ocean  whose  surface  was 
never  disturbed  by  a  storm.  If  we  take  the  position  that  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  more  inclined  to  good  than  evil,  this  course  may  be  to 
some  extent  justifiable ;  but  if  the  opposite  be  true,  if  "  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  family  is  downward,"  then  there  is  evidently 
a  work  of  correction  as  well  as  of  instruction,  which  every  faithful, 
conscientious  teacher  will  make  an  effort  to  perform,  even  it  it  should ' 
not  be  entirely  pleasing  at  all  times  to  those  under  his  charge.  Every 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  parent  knows  full  well  that  no  faithful  teacher 
can  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  malicious  disposition  of  scholars. 
It  is  necessary  in  every  school  that  there  be  established  rules  and  re- 
quirements,— rules  that  should  be  strictly  obeyed,  and  requirements  that 
should  be  complied  with.  Children  have  obligations  resting  upon 
them  which  they  should  early  learn  to  regard,  and  whatever  duty  may 
devolve  upon  them  should  be  performed,  whether  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing. 

Putnam. — Rev."  George  J.  Tillotson,  Acting  Visitor. 

Factory  children  not  in  school.— The  most  deplorable  fact  connected 
with  the  educational  interests  of  this  growing  village  is  that  so  many 
of  the  young,  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  are  employed  in  our  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  for  the  benefit  of  their  parents.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Canadian- French  families,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  Irish  and  English  families. 

The  law  disregarded. — The  law  requiring  at  least  three  months' 
schooling  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  lamentably  disregarded  by  the 
agents  of  our  manufacturing  establishments.  In  the  north  district  of 
the  village,  within  which  are  most  of  the  French  families,  the  enumer- 
ation was  389,  and  the  number  registered  in  winter  163,  in  summer 
150  ;  that  is,  only  about  three-sevenths  of  those  of  suitable  age  in  the 
winter,  and  less  than  that  in  the  summer.  The  French  are,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  our  school  privileges  more  than  formerly,  and 
we  are  hoping  for  more  progress  in  this  direction  the  coming  winter. 

A  modification  of  the  law  suggested. — The  penalty  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  now  held  only  over  the  employer  of  the  young.  If 
there  were  inserted  in  the  law  a  penalty  of  5,  8,  or  10  dollars  on  the 
parent  who  should  violate  it,  I  am  confident  it  would  do  great  good  in 
this  town.  Our  foreign  population  stand  in  fear  of  the  penalties  of 
Yankee  laws.  The  threat  of  enforcing  this  law,  if  modified  as  pro- 
posed, would  prevent  some  parents  from  violating  it.  Let  the  Legis- 
lature give  us  this  improved  instrument  of  promoting  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  mark  the  results. 
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Redding. — O.  P.  Shaw,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Increased  regularity  of  attendance.— In  our  last  report  we  alluded 
to  irregular  attendance  as  a  great  obstacle  to  progress.  In  this  respect 
there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better. 

Causes  of  this. — We  think  this  is  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  requiring  a  fixed  state  of  tuition,  instead  of  the  old 
method  of  making  out  the  bills  according  to  the  number  of  days 
attended,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  better 
class  of  teachers. 

Small  districts  too  poor. — There  is  one  hindrance  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  smaller  districts,  which  remains  to  be 
remedied,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  pay  their  current  expenses. 

The  new  law  adopted. — The  friends  of  common  schools  in  this 
town,  thinking  this  evil  might  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  law 
proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  consolidating  the 
districts  of  a  town  into  a  union  district,  rallied  in  strong  force  and 
adopted  ;  but  owing  to  some  informality  the  committee  elected  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law  refused  to  act  In  this  emergency  we 
recommended  that  the  districts  go  on  under  the  old  law,  looking  to 
the  next  Legislature  to  ratify  their  action.  We  regard  the  new  law 
as  an  excellent  one  in  principle,  but  so  long  as  the  towns  have  their 
option  to  adopt  it  or  not,  it  will  be  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Increased  taxation.— By  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Visitors 
the  town  at  its  last  annual  meeting  laid  a  tax  of  six-tenths  of  a  mill 
for  the  support  of  schools.  This  we  regard  as  one  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  bring  about  the  free  school 
system  in  this  town. 

Ridgefi^ ld. — B.  K.  Northup,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

I  am  sorry  to  record  the  dereliction  of  some  districts  in  the  prompt 
payment  of  teachers  within  a  reasonable, time  after  the  close  of  their 
engagements. 

Parental  indifference. — I  have  been  saddened  at  times  in  my  tour  of 
visitation  by  the  thought  of  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  those  who 
are  most  directly  and  intimately  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  our 
common  schools  to  their  position  in  the  public  regard.  This  phase  of 
the  subject  is  yearly  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  yet 
indifference  and  lukewarmness  continue  as  heretofore.  The  district 
committees  have  in  a  few  instances  visited  the  schools  ;  or  rather,  to 
express  the  act  by  the  proper  word,  they  have  called,  their  stay  being 
very  short ;  while  the  number  and  frequency  of  the  visits,  or  even 
calls,  of  others  who  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  schools  may  be 
compared  to  angels'  visits. 

Cause  of  small  attainments. — The  attainments  of  scholars  in  our 
schools  are  far  below  what  they  should  be,  and  under  the  present 
system  must  remain  so.  What  can  even  the  best  teacher  accomplish 
in  100  days  (for  that  is  about  the  time  allotted  to  a  teacher  in  one 
school)  in  classifying  and  laying  deep  and  broad  foundations  upon 
which  to  build  a  thorough  and  practical  education  ?  Common  sense 
returns  answer,  "  Precious  little."    Under  such  auspices  thoroughness 
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cannot  be  attained,  and  without  it  persons  are  at  a  loss,  and  without 
confidence  in  themselves,  from  the  defects  of  early  training.  How 
many  of  our  district  committees,  if  they  themselves  should  write  an 
ordinary  notice  for  a  school  meeting,  could  do  it  without  exhibiting 
gross  ignorance  in  construction  or  spelling,  or  both  ?  What  propor- 
tion of  our  legal  voters  could  acccurate'ly  compute  the  interest  on  a 
note  with  several  indorsements  thereon  ?  To  ask  such  questions  as 
these  is  to  anticipate  the  answer,  which  is  humiliating  in  view  of  the 
advantages  which  are  open  to  all,  and  which  might  be  made  avaailable 
for  a  more  perfect  preparation  for  the  active  and  common  duties 
of  life. 

If  as  much  interest  were  shown  in  the  noble  work  of  education  as 
in  matters  of  questionable  morality,  if  not  of  immoral  tendency,  we 
should  take  courage,  and  look  with  eager  eye  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  glorious  and  happy  day  which  such  interest  would  usher  in. 

Rocky  Hill. — A.  D.  Griswold,  and  T.  A.  Arnold,  Acting  School 
Visitors.  . 

Conservatism. — We  find  that  to  be  acting  visitors  under  our  present 
system  of  districts  is  to  assume  a  thankless  task,  because  the  parents 
take  no  interest  in  the  schools,  but  reason,  "as  we  were  taught, .so 
must  our  children  be."  They  would  have  them  use  the  same  books 
if  that  were  possible. 

Delinquent  committees* — The  district  committees  take  no  interest  in 
assisting  the  visitors,  and  would  have  lost  the  public  money  had  not 
the  acting  visitor  spent  his  own  time  and  money  going  round  and 
picking  up  reports.  We  wish  a  law  might  be  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture compelling  committees  to  hand  in  their  reports. 

Roxbury. — Minott  L.  Beardsley,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Increase  of  parental  inte/est. — Since  the  close  of  our  great  civil 
contest  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  parents  a  disposition  to  give 
our  schools  a  small  share  of  attention.  In  many  of  the  schools  first 
class  teachers  have  been  employed,  regardless  of  expense. 

Consequent  improvement. — The  result  of  this*  action  has  been  ap- 
parent to  the  most  casual  observer  in  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils, 
and  in  their  respectful  demeanor  while  upon  the  play  ground,  or  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  school.  In  one  district  where  for  several 
years  certain  local  prejudices  have  tended  to  hinder  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  or  to  destroy  its  harmony,  a  school  of  high  order  has  been 
maintained,  much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  right  man  for  dis- 
trict committee. 

Good  men  appointed  committees. — In  several  instances  districts 
have  selected  for  committees  practical  men,  who  have  been  teachers 
in  the  past,  or  whose  interest  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
will  never  for  one  moment  be  permitted  to  abate.  It  is  high  time 
that  that  relic  of  the  past,  *  rotation  in  office/  by  which  every  man  in 
a  school  district  in  turn  becomes  committee,  and  makes  provision  for 
the  wants  of  his  district,  be  discarded  forever.  For  we  hold  that  if 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  competent  to  command  a  steamship,  or 
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to  run  an  engine,  not  one  in  fifty  is  competent  to  run  an  educational 
machine. 

Consolidation  impracticable. — It  is  impossible  for  this  town,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  a  thousand  scattered  over  twenty-seven  square 
miles  of  territory,  to  consolidate  the  schools.  With  us  no  other  than 
the  u mixed"  system  seems  practicable,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
in  the  same  schools  pupils  of  all  grades  from  the  A.  B.  C,  beginner 
to  the  clas.s  in  Natural  Philosophy  or  Algebra.  The  disadvantages 
of  this  system  are  apparent  to  fell,  but  with  our  scattered  population 
the  remedy  is  not  so  easily  found;  for  many  suggestions  which  appear 
correct  in  theory  can  never,  with  us,  be  put  in  practice. 

Salisbury. — Rev.  J.  A.  Wainwright,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

The  acting  visitor  has  endeavored  to  make  the  people  ashamed  by 
showing  them  at  the  annual  town  meeting  that  in  the  matter  of  public 
schools  they  stand  among  the  lowest  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State. 

New  school  law  accepted. — The  town  has  accepted  the  recent  law 
in  relation  to  education,  and  has  chosen  eighteen  men  for  the  union 
school  committee.  We  have  organized,  and  every  thing  bids  fair  for 
an  improvement  in  our  school  matters. 

Saybrook. — J.  H.  Mather,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Parental  interest  essential  to  advancement — We  submit  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  our  belief  that  comparatively  little  can  be  done 
for  the  advancement  of  public  education  independently  of  the  aid  of 
parents ;  whereas  through  their  aid,  encouragement,  and  special  at- 
tention to  their  children's  school  duties  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  instruction  will  be  obtained. 

Parents  should  also  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school-room, 
whereby  faultfinding  and  gossip  would  be  annihilated,  and  good  will 
between  teachers,  children,  and  parents  would  be  the  result. 

A  penalty  suggested. — Can  anything  in  the  way  of  improvement 
be  made  by  means  of  penalties,  as  for  instance  witholding  public 
money  from  these  schools  which  are  not  visited  by  parents  and  patrons 
of  the  schools  twice  during  each  term,  and  once  at  the  call  of  the 
school  visitors  at  the  examinations  during  the  winter  term. 

Southinoton. — Rev.  E.  C.  Jones,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Spelling. — The  effort  made  last  year,  by  the  offering  of  prizes,  to 
improve  some  of  the  scholars  in  the  art  of  spelling,  appears  to  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  that  important  branch  of  education  through- 
out the  town,  and  the  result  is  propitious  though  not  complete. 

Singing  and  Calisthenics. — Singing  and  Calisthenics  constitute  a 
very  pleasing  and  profitable  division  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  it 
is  deemed  highly  desirable  that  vocal  music  should  be  daily  practiced 
in  all.  It  seems  to  enliven  and  refine  the  spirits,  to  interrupt  the  dull- 
ness and  uneasiness  which  are  so  apt  to  haunt  the  school-room,  and 
sometimes  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

Youngest  children  need  wisest  teachers. — As  a  general  rule  the 
youngest  children  should  have  the  oldest  and  wisest  teachers,  both  be- 
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oause  they  need  more  of  a  matronly  care  abd  discipline  than  older 
children,  and  because  their  educational  manners  and  habits  are  chiefly 
formed  before  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  some  say  before  the  age  of 
seven.  Slovenly  habits  of  reading  and  deportment,  for  instance,  in 
this  early  period  usually  prove  to  be  incurable  afterwards.  The  not 
uncommon  idea  that  almost  any  one  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
the  primary  department,  is  believed  to  be  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
is,  in  many  respects,  by  far  the  most  difficult,  and  needs  the  most  dis- 
creet, selfpossessed  and  patient  skill.  * 

Meeting*  of  Teachers,  Committed  and  Visitors. — It  is  further 
recommended  that  hereafter  the  several  teachers  and  district  com- 
mittees meet  with  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  spend  one  or  more 
evenings  together  in  the  course  of  the  season,  in  exchanging  and  com- 
paring views,  and  in  discussing  points  of  interest  and  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  schools. 

Continuance  of  Committees  recommended.— And  it  would  be  well 
if  a  competent  committee  could  be  continued  in  each  district  for  a 
succession  of  years,  receiving  a  suitable  compensation  for  his  services, 
as  his  acquired  experience  would  thus  be  worth  far  more  to  the  school 
than  its  cost  The  practice  of  forcing  the  office  upon  any  one  who 
can  be  made  to  take  it,  whether  he  feels  qualified  or  not,  seems  to 
work  badly. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  new  law  proposing  the  con- 
solidation of  districts. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  seem  to  be : 

1.  That  a  Board  of  Education  selected  from  the  whole  town,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  competent  to  provide  and  manage  for  the 
schools  than  the  several  districts  themselves. 

2.  That  the  present  mode  of  depending  upon  district  committees, 
with  all  its  objections  and  difficulties,  would  be  set  aside. 

8.  That  district  taxes  and  tuition  bills,  with  all  the  vexatious  uncer- 
tainty and  trouble  of  collecting  them,  would  also  cease. 

4.  That  the  whole  property  of  the  town  would  be  taxable  for  the 
support  of  schools,  whereas,  in  many  districts,  the  burden,  beyond  a 
limited  amount,  is  at  present  laid  chiefly  or  entirely  upon  those  who 
have  children  to  be  placed  in  the  schools. 

Disadvantages. — On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  which  sug- 
gest themselves,  are  such  as  these : 

1.  That  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  select  the  number  of  com- 
petent men  to  constitute  this  district  union  committee,  who  would  be 
willing,  for  the  compensation  offered,  to  assume  the  onerous  duties 
and  responsibilities  involved  in  the  office. 

2.  That  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  such  a  committee  to 
satisfy  the  several  districts  in  the  assignment  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  time,  funds,  and  advantages  to  each. 

3.  That  a  serious  complaint  might  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  no  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  schools,  against  being 
equally  taxed  with  others  for  their  support. 
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Stafford. — Rev.  F.-L.  Batcheldor,  L.  S.  Spaulding,  Acting 
School  Visitors. 

Discussions  upon  the  New  Law. — We  made  an  effort  to  bring  the 
proposed  school  law  before  our  fellow  citizens,  and  held  as  many  as 
four  different  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  question.  We  gained 
a  favorable  hearing,  though  not  a  large  audience  at  any  one  time  or 
place. 

Opposition. — But  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting,  at  which  the  ques- 
tion was  acted  upon,  there  was  a  very  strong  opposition,  led  by  one 
who  admitted  that  he  had  not  seen  the  proposed  law.  The  best  we 
could  do  was  to  secure  a  postponement  of  action  upon  it  for  one  year." 
The  opposition  came  mainly  from  the  small  districts.  A  willingness  ^ 
has  been  manifested  among  our  largest  tax  payers,  to  make  our  schools 
free,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  we  shall  make  some  progress  in  this 
direction  during  the  coming  year. 

Wants. — What  we  want : 

1.  Abler  and  more  experienced  teachers.  Our  teachers  may  have 
done  well,  but  we  wish  them  to  do  better  in  the  future,  and  also  wish 
that  they  may  continue  to  be  employed  as  teachers  when  they  shall 
have  learned  to  do  better. 

2.  More  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  Many  of  them  do  not 
know,  and  seem  not  to  care,  whether  their  children  do  well  at  school 
or  not.  The  will  perhaps  inquire  how  their  children  like  the  teacher, 
and  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  evil  report  that  may  be  brought  by 
them,  but  they  are  not  anxious  to  secure  for  their  children  correct  de- 
portment, and  diligent  attention  to  their  studies. 

8.  More  punctual  attendance  on  the  part  of  children.  Many  child- 
ren are  frequently  absent,  and  some  almost  always  tardy. 

4.  Co-operation  between  district  committees  and  School  Visitors. — 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  the  district  committees  early  in 
the  season,  and  mutually  give  and  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  wants 
of  the  several  schools.  Often  we  do  not  even  see  the  district  com- 
mittee till  after  his  arrangements  are  made  for  the  winter,  and  then 
we  are  expected  to  sanction  them,  it  being  too  late  to  alter  them  for 
the  better. 

5.  Timely  andfuU  reports  from  the  district  committees,  as  the  law 
requires.  The  discussion  of  the  new  school  law  has  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  an  interest  that  we  did  not  know  to  exist,  and  we  have  been 
assured  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that  "  the  districts  knew  how  to 
manage  their  own  affairs."  We  rejoice  that  there  is  so  much  latent 
ability,  and  we  hope  that  in  future  we  may  have  the  required  reports 
in  season,  and  in  a  form  that  can  be  understood.  By  neglect  in  this 
respect,  many  of  the  districts  have  forfeited  the  public  money,  and 
they  will  fail  of  getting  it  unless  some  one  shall  beg  of  the  State  au- 
thorities for  that  which  the  districts  ought  to  be  able  to  claim  as  their 
right 

Stamford.    Z.  B.  Nichols,  Acting  School  Visitor. 
Private  Schools  patronized. — In  the  districts  generally,  outside  of 
the  village,  there  is  but  little  interest  manifested  in  coiqmon  school 
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education.  The  wealthier  portion  of  the  inhabitants  prefer  sending 
their  children  to  private  schools,  at  an  expense  far  greater  to  them 
than  would  suffice  to  make  their  own  district  schools  ugood  enough 
for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,"  by  taxation. 

The  optional  clause  in  the  new  law  should  have  been  omitted. — If 
the  Legislature  had  left  out  that  clause  in  the  law  which  leaves  it  op- 
tional with  the  towns  whether  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
beuefits  of  Free  Schools,  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
children  of  the  State.  We  need  bold,  radical  legislation  in  regard  to 
our  common  schools.  Have  few  school  officers,  pay  them  well  for 
*  their  services,  and  impose  heavy  penalties  for  neglect  of  duty ;  then 
we  should  have  as  good  schools  as  they  have  in  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States. 

Private  schools. — We  have  as  many  as  fifteen  private  schools,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  from  850  to  400  pupils,  at  from  S5.00  to 
$25  each  per  quarter.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  not  half  so  effi- 
cient as  a  majority  of  our  common  school  teachers. 

Irregular  attendance. — Irregular  attendance  is  a  growing  evil. 
What  can  be  done  to  abate  this  evil  ?  Can  the  district  committees 
legally  suspend,  for  a  limited  period,  those  pupils  who  by  idleness 
and  habitual  absence,  get  behind  their  classes  ?  By  this  means  this 
practice  would  be  brought  into  disrepute,  and  let  a  thing  only  be 
made  unfashionable  and  disreputable,  and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be. 

Stonington.     Rev.  S.  S,  Griswold,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Consolidation  of  districts. — This  subject  needs  to  be  kept  in  agita- 
tion until  it  can  be  seen  in  its  true  light.  Several  of  the  districts  in 
this  town  have  so  few  children,  and  these  scattered  over  so  wide  an 
extent  of  territory,  that  their  schools  are  only  an  apology  for  what  a 
school  ought  to  be.  They  employ  the  cheapest  (dearest)  teachers, 
just  to  use  up  the  public  money.  The  time  of  the  children  is  wasted, 
their  school  habits  demoralized,  and  their  proficiency,  little  or  nothing. 
And  yet  these  districts  will  not  consent  to  consolidation  until  the  Leg- 
islature makes  it  imperative.  I  believe  the  time  has-  come  for  that 
power  to  assume  control. 

Evils  of  the  district  system. — Much  of  the  public  money  is  little 
better  than  squandered.  In  point  of  economy,  of  progress,  of  litera- 
ry character,  such  small  districts  would  be  very  much  the  gainers. 

Incompetent  committees. — Iu  consequence  of  the  low  grade  of 
schools  usually  maintained  in  the  small  districts,  not  only  the  children 
but  the  parents  are  seriously  affected,  and  hence  there  are  but  few 
adults  who  are  competent  for  efficient  committees.  They  stand  isola- 
ted from  the  more  compact  and  progressive  districts,  and  seem  to 
prefer  ignorance  to  knowledge.  The  committees  of  such  districts  are 
often  quite  illiterate,  and  do  not  know  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher 
or  a  good  school.  And  thus  things  go  on  from  year  to  year,  their 
schools  retrograding,  till  the  great  object  of  a  common  school  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  remedy  is  doubtless  such  action  by  the  State  as  will 
compel  such  districts  to  consolidate  and  grade. 
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The  new  law. — The  new  law,  to  be  submitted  to  the  towns,  will,  I 
think,  prove  abortive.  Few  towns  will  act  upon  it,  because  no  one 
will  attend  to  it,  and  hence  things  will  go  on  as  before,  until  the  State 
takes  decisive  action,  and  require*  consolidation.  Town  committees 
would  have  many  advantages  over  district  committees.  Their  re- 
sponsibility would  be  more  properly  understood  and  felt..  Better 
teachers  would  be  employed,  the  character  of  the  schools  would  be 
much  elevated,  and  the  little  bickerings  often  arising  in  districts, 
would  be  avoided.  The  smaller  districts  would  have  schools  of  equal 
character  with  the  larger,  and  better  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  all 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  higher  education.  The  benefits  of  consoli- 
dation would  soon.be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

An  excellent  school.  The  third  district  has  a  school  second,  per* 
haps,  to  no  other  in  the  State.  In  the  senior  department  all  branches 
of  English  studies  are  taught,  also  French,  German,  Latin  and 
Greek.     Young  men  can  h%re  become  prepared  to  enter  cqjlege. 

Teachers;  deficiency  in  governing. — The  chief  failure  in  teachers 
is  not  so  much  in  their  deficiency  of  literary  attainments  as  in  their 
manner  of  teaching.  In  some  the  faculty  or  capability  of  governing 
is  lamentably  deficient.  It  seems  to  be  a  gift,  and  bestowed  not  with 
a  lavish  hand.  Every  year  evinces  the  importance  of  employing  as 
teachers  those  who  make  teaching  their  business. 

Stratford.     Albert  Wilcoxson,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Interest  in  schools  diminishing. — There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  inte- 
rest on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  in  regard  to  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  the  schools,  and  the  interest  seems  to  grow  less  and  less 
from  one  year  to  another.  In  some  districts  hardly  enough  can  be 
got  together  to  elect  annual  officers,  or  to  select  a  teacher. 

Incompetent  committees. — Men  are  elected  committees  who  are  not 
fit  for  the  position.  They  will  take  no  interest  whatever,  and  will 
not  make  out  a  report  till  they  are  driven  to  it  by  the  school  visitors. 

What  we  want  is  some  action  by  the  .Legislature,  or  otherwise,  if  it 
can  be  done,  to  arouse  our  citizens  in  behalf  of  our  schools,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  rising  generation.  If  every  parent  could  be  in- 
duced to  spend  one  half  day  in  school  twice  during  each  term,  the 
school  would  very  soon  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  both  teachers  and 
parents  would  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars. 

Tolland.    O.  P.  Waldo,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Population  diminishing,  non-attendance  of  children  at  school  in- 
creasing.— The  population  of  this  town  is  diminishing.  We  have 
fewer  children  and  less  wealth  than  we  formerly  had,  but  the  number 
of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  is  increasing.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  341  were  enumerated,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  and 
51  of  them  were  not  on  any  of  our  school  registers.  In  1863,  324 
were  enumerated,  and  59  of  them  were  not  registered.  In  1866,  820 
were  enumerated,  and  67  of  them  were  not  registered.     Where  this 
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will  stop  I  will  not  attempt  to  predict  One  cause  of  this  evil  is  the 
increase  of  our  foreign  population. 

Poverty  one  cause  of  this  increase. — Another  cause  is  the  inability 
of  many  parents  to  feed  their  children  and  clothe  them  in  the  present 
fashionable  style,  and  send  them  to  school  and  pay  for  their  tuition. 
Consequently  they  are  either  being  educated  at  horn,  or  running  at 
large  without  education.  It  is  melancholy  to  believe  this,  but  such  is 
the  fact 

The  new  School  Law  commended. — Our  new  school  law  would  to  a 
great  extent  remedy  this  evil.  Perhaps  the  law  might  in  some  re- 
spects be  changed  for  the  better,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  small  towns 
and  districts,  but  on  the  whole  I  approve  of  it,  and  think  that  it  will 
be  sustained,  and  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  become  so  popular  that 
the  Legislature  will  make  it  binding  on  all  of  them.  The  subject  of 
accepting  it  has  been  brought  before  this  town,  and  indefinitely  post- 
poned without  much  of  a  hearing. 

Did  our  fathers  do  too  much  for  schools. — The  objectionable  feature 
of  it  is  the  tax.  Men  say  the  public  are  already  doing  enough  for 
the  support  of  schools.  If  this  be  so,  the  public  have  formerly  done 
too  much.  The  public  money  now  appropriated  by  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  is  less  than  it  was  several  years  since,  and  less  than 
half  of  its  former  value,  consequently  the  public  money  did  too  much. 
Others  say  they  have  educated  their  children,  now  let  other  men  do 
as  they  have  done,  for  you  might  as  well  tax  the  community  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  children  as  to  educate  them.  This  is  altogether  wrong. 
If  it  is  wrong  for  a  community  to  educate  their  children,  it  is  wrong 
to  do  anything  about  it,  and  this  generation,  with  their  forefathers, 
have  been  sinning  in  this  respect  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  present  time. 

Shall  we  complete  what  they  begun  f — They  have  built  school-hous- 
es, and  have  made  appropriations  for  this  purpose  which  have  mate- 
rially benefited  the  cause  of  education,  and  no  one  says  this  is  wrong, 
but  all  admit  it  to  be  right  I  ask,  then,  how  can  it  be  wrong  to  com- 
plete what  they  have  already  commenced  ? 

A  profitable  investment. — The  community  is  the  better  intellectu- 
ally, morally,  financially,  and  in  every  other  respect  for  what  has  been 
done  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  investment  of  still  more  cap- 
ital in  that  business  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  profitable,  till  our 
schools  are  made  free  in  fact,  as  they  are  in  name. 

Comparative  cost  in  large  and  small  districts. — Under  the  present 
system  the  tuition  of  the  children  in  the  small  districts  is  much  more 
expensive  than  in  the  large  districts.  In  this  town,  for  instance,  64 
children  were  enumerated  in  the  center  district,  school  was  maintained 
36  weeks  during  the  past  year,  the  teachers  received  much  higher 
salaries  than  in  any  other  district  in  the  town,  and  the  expense  over 
and  above  the  public  money  was  sixteen  and  a  half  (16£)  cents  a 
week  to  each  of  the  64  scholars.  If  the  other  districts  had  continued 
their  schools  the  same  length  of  time,  the  expense  per  week  to  each 
scholar  enumerated  would  have  been  as  follows :  District  No.  2,  20£ 
cts.;  No.  8,  25  cts.;  No.  26  cts.;  No.  5,  22J  cts.;  No,  6,  87±  cts.; 
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Nos.  and  9,  (united  as  one,)  19 £  cts.;  No.  8,  18$  cts.;  No.  10, 16} 
cts.;  No.  11,  18  J  cts.;  No.  12,  61  cts.;  and  No.  18,  27£  cts. 

I  desire  the  Secretary  to  make  such  use  of  these  statements  as  he 
thinks  best. 

Union. — R.  O.  Brown  and  J.  C.  Upham,  Acting  School  Visitors. 

Improvement, — In  reviewing  the  .condition  of  our  schools  the  past 
year,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  there  has  been  decided  improve- 
ment. We  are  glad  to  report  that  some  of  the  districts  are  inclined 
to  pay  their  teachers  better  compensation  than  formerly.  By  so 
doing  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  earnest,  well- 
qualified,  efficient  and  faithful  teachers.  We  hope  our  district 
committees  will  see  the  importance  of  retaining  during  the  winter 
term  the  services  of  those  teachers  who  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  their  profession.  A  change  of  teachers  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  schools.  The  interest  taken  by  parents  is  increas- 
ing, and  at  most  of  the  examinations  a  creditable  number  of  visitors 
were  present 

Schooh  are  too  short. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  schools  are  of 
so  short  duration.  Most  of  the  districts  sustain  a  school  only  twenty- 
four  weeks  during  the  year,  -which  barely  entitles  them  to  their  share 
of  the  public  money,  and  which  is  hardly  in  agreement  with  the 
demands  of  the  times.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  people  of  this 
•town  will  take  measures  to  continue  our  schools  beyond  the  mere 
requirements  of  the  statute  law.  By  this  means  our  schools  will  make 
still  more  improvement,  and  the  money  thus  expended  will  yield 
ample  returns,  for  no  investment  pays  better  than  money  judiciously 
appropriated  to  education. 

Wallingford. — Rev.  R.  J.  Adams,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

There  is  not  as  much  literary  and  scientific  taste  among  the  people 
as  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  will  probably  not  be  much  till  we  have 
a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  we  now  have. 

Two  central  districts  united. — In  December,  1865,  the  two  districts 
embracing  the  village  were  consolidated.  In  the  united  district  there 
are  411  enumerated,  much  more  than  half  the  children  of  the  town. 
These  could  all  be  conveniently  gathered  into  one  building.  It  was 
hoped  to  establish  a  graded  school,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be 
almost  a  certainty  of  accomplishing  this  object,  but  at  length  an  op- 
position arose  on  account  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  and  suitable 
building.  It  then  became  evident  that  we  must  wait  a  little  longer* 
till  some  who  .do  not  now  appreciate  the  value  of  an. education  become 
more  enlightened  on  the  subject,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  mental 
culture  is  of  greater  worth  than  material  wealth.  If  the  citizens  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  the  time  is  approaching  when  public 
sentiment  will  demand  better  facilities  for  educating  the  youth  of  this 
town  in  the  higher  branches. 

Evils  of  the  district  system. — Several  of  the  districts  are  too  small 
for  efficiency.  In  five  districts  the  average  in  the  winter  was  only  1 1 
each,  and  7  in  summer.    It  is  difficult  to  continue  school  with  interest 
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and  profit  with  so  few  scholars,  especially  when  the  parents  and  com- 
mittees manifest  but  little  interest.  Some  of  the  district  committees 
are  very  delinquent.  They  have  to  be  reminded  of  their  duty  and 
urged  to  its  performance,  in  order  to  make  them  meet  the  requisitions 
of  the  law.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  only  competent  and 
interested  persons  be  chosen  as  district  committees.  The  custom 
of  choosing  a  new  and  inexperienced  man  every  year  should  be 
discontinued.  The  man  who  really  desires  a  good  school,  and  is 
willing  to  put  forth  effort  to  have  it,  should  readily  consent  to  act  as 
district  committee  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  the  district  will  find 
it  for  their  profit  to  keep  such  a  man  in  the  office.  The  schools  in 
the  central  district  are  this  year  for  the  first  time  free  by  a  tax  on 
property.     In  this  respect  there  has  been  progress. 

Washington. — S.  S.  Baldwin  and  G.  C.  Whittlesey,  Acting 
School  Visitors. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  our  winter  schools  in  November,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  hold  teachers'  meetings  for  mutual  improvement 
once  a  month,  and  that  at  each  meeting  some  one  of  the  teachers  read 
a  dissertation,  to  be  followed  "by  a  discussion.  The  first  meeting  more 
than  realized  our  expectation,  and  others  were  held.  An  impulse  was 
thus  given  which  was  felt  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  schools. 

Westbrook. — Edward  Bull,  Acting  School  Visitor.  % 

I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can  to  advance  the  educational  interests 
of  the  town,  but  "  the  bones  are  very  dry,"  and  I  really  cannot  afford , 
to  hire  a  horse  and  spend  a  half  day  in  visiting  a  school  five  miles  off 
for  62  cents. 

The  schools  are  managed  mainly  with  reference  to  the  funds.  In 
several  districts  the  schools  have  been  supported  during  the  year  by 
the  public  monies,  leaving  a  balance  of  from  3  to  10  dollars  in  their 
treasury. 

Increased  taxation  called  for. — I  think  the  schools  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  parents  were  required  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half,  or  the  whole,  of  the.  public  money  received. 

Weston. — J.  R.  Nichols  and  David  F.  Cole,  Acting  School 
Visitors. 

Schools  retrograding. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  schools  in 
this  town  are  not  generally  improving,  that  owing  to  various  causes 
they  are  retrograding  year  after  year.  We  find  that  parents  are  seek- 
ing in  private  institutions  those  advantages  which  our  common  schools 
ought  to  provide  for  their  children. 

Causes — Low  wages  of  teachers. — Several  causes  cooperate  to 
produce  this  result.  One  cause  is  the  insufficient  remuneration  of 
teachers,  who  receive,  in  most  cases,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  less  than  the  common  laborer  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  most  competent  teachers  are  leaving 
this  occupation  for  something  that  pays  better,  and  that  district  com- 
mittees are  often  obliged  to  hire  those  who  are  deficient  in  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  as  teachers  ?    Another  cause  is  that  teachers, 
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instead  of  fitting  themselves  for  their  business,  only  take  it  up  till 
something  better  offers,  and  then  discard  it  altogether. 

Apathy  of  parents. — Still  another  cause  is  the  apathy  of  parents. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  indifferent  condition  of  our  school  houses,  in 
the  want  of  suitable  accommodations  in  the  school  room,  and  in  the 
fact  that  parents  seldom  visit  the  schools.  Both  teachers  and  scholars 
would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  visits  of  parents.  When  a  meet- 
ing is  held  for  appointing  district  officers,  hardly  enough  attend,  in 
many  instances,  to  do  the  necesssry  business.  It  would  seem  as  if 
parents  and  guardians  thought  it  necessary  to  continue  a  school  one 
year  after  another  only  because  it  is  a  custom  handed  down  from  their 
fathers,  and  not  from  a  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Irregular  attendance. — Irregularity  of  attendance  still  prevails.  We 
have  endeavored  to  remedy  this  evil  by  having  each  district  Ax  a  rate 
of  tuition  according  to  law,  and  in  this  endeavor  we  hope  to  succeed. 

Willington.— Albert  Sharp,  J  M\  Browne  and  Seth  E.  Eaton, 
School  Visitors. 

Play-grounds. — Only  two  or  three  of  the  school  houses  have  any 
play-ground  attached,  being  in  a  spirit  of  economy,  so  placed  for  the 
•most  part,  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  fence  between  some  adjoining  pro- 
prietor's field  and  the  highway.  We  are  g]pd,  however,  to  see  the 
improvement  in  this  respect  that  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years, 
and  hope  it  may  extend  to  the  planting  of  shade  trees  where  needed. 
We  believe  the  sctaol  children  need  a  place  for  play  as  well  as  for 
study,  and  it  should  Be  provided  for  without  encroaching  upon  the  high- 
way or  the  adjoining  proprietors. 

Causes  of  want  of  success. — Want  of  success  has  been,  as  hereto- 
fore, attributable  to  a  failure  in  government,  rather  than  inability  to 
instruct,  and  for  this  we  consider  parents  as  generally,  at  least,  equally 
responsible  with  the  teacherj. 

Kemedy. — If  parents  would  visit  the  schools  oftener,  and  make 
themselves  more  familiar  with  their  condition,  instead  of  taking  their 
children  out  of  school  the  first  time  they  are  reprimanded  for  a  fault, 
they  would  often  find  much  less  to  complain  of  than  they  imagine 
when  they  hear  but  one  side. 

Windham.— Rev.  S.  G.  Willard  and  J.  G.  Clark,  Acting  School 
Visitors. 

Too  frequent  change  of  teachers. — There  is  occasion  to  desire  that 
teachers  might  be  retained  longer  in  some  districts.  Changes  are  too 
frequent  for  the  best  progress  of  the  scholars.  The  best  schools 
uniformity  retain  their  good  teachers  as  long  as  possible. 

Small  districts  and  school  expenses. — In  smaller  districts  there  is  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  schools,  and  in  building  and 
repairing  school  houses.  The  evil  is  a  serious  one.  The  best  remedy 
is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  If  these  districts  would  tax  the  property 
to  support  the  schools,  there  would  usually  be  little  embarrassment 

Schools  must  be  maintained. — But  it  is  not  wise — no  town  can 
afford — to  allow  the  children  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  to  grow 
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tip  without  good  schools.  It  were  better  for  the  town  to  allow  the 
roads  in  these  districts  to  grow  up  to  grass,  and  the  bridges  to  be 
broken  down,  than  to  allow  the  school  houses  to  be  shut 

The  new  law. — In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  town  to 
assume  the  control  of  all  its  schools,  and  to  provide  them  with  com- 
petent instructors.  The  property  of  the  districts  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  towns  at  its  fair  valuation,  or  any  other  equitable  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  citizens  might  be  made. 

The  citizens  of  Windham  were  called,  in  August,  to  consider  the 
question  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  meeting  voted 
unanimously  not  to  accept  them.  But  as  it  was  very  generally 
reported  out  of  Willimantic  that  the  chief  gain  of  adopting  the  new 
law  would  accrue  to  the  Natchaug  district,  which  it  is  understood  has 
not  yet  paid  for  its  new  school  house,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
in  the  judgment  of  some  persons,  the  adoption  of  the  new  law  would 
benefit  any  other  district  in  the  town  more  than  it  would  either  of  the 
Willimantic  districts.  The  voters  of  those  two  districts  are  likely  to 
maintain  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  superior  schools,  and  there  is  far 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  districts  would  by  the  new  law 
be  benefited  by  being  furnished  with  better  schools,  and  an  opportunity . 
to  have  their  advanced  scholars  participate  without  extra  expense  in 
the  advantages  of  the  Willimantic  high  and  graded  schools,  than  there 
is  to  suppose  that  the  voters  of  the  town  would  be  willing  to  furnish 
the  means  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  those  districts.  The 
center  district  at  Windham,  and  districts  Nos.  3,^,  7,  9,  10,  11  have 
very  much  more  reason  to  advocate  the  consolidation  which  the  new 
law  proposes,  than  have  the  two  districts  in  Willimantic 

Woodbury. — P.  $f .  Trowbridge,  Acting  School  Visitor. 

Obstacles. — Among  the  obstacles  are  indifference  of  parents  and 
guardians,  incompetent  and  inefficient  committees,  and  the  too  fre- 
quent employment  of  a  low  grade  of  teachers. 

The  new  law  commended. — These  obstacles,  we  believe,  might  be 
remedied  by  adopting  the  system  given  us  by  the  last  legislature. 
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FIST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  VISITOES  IN  THE  SEVERAL 

TOWNS. 

Acting  Visitors,  when  known,  are  designated  by  italics. 

Andover,  A.  K.  White,  Jasper  Fitch,  Wm.  W.  Strong. 

Ashford,  J.  D.  Richmond,  Morris  Bennett,  M.  S.  Kendall,  F.  O. 
Bennett,  Davis  A.  Baker,  Stephen  O.  Chapman. 

Avon,  A.  U.  Thompson,  Milner  Case,  Rev.  0.  L.  Woodford. 

Barkhamsted,  Abner  S.  Hart,  James  Pettibone,  Sheldon  Merrill, 
G.  Barber. 

Berlin,  R.  A.  Moore,  N.  C.  North,  E.  W.  Robbins,  Byran  Atwa- 
ter,  Milo  Hotchkiss,  E.  C.  Woodruff. 

Bethany,  Edward  N.  Carrington,  A.  C.  Woodward,  N.  B.  Dick- 
inson. 

Bethel,  Rev.  S.  O.  Seymour,  A«  Woodman,  Wm.  A.  Judd,  Rev. 
G.  L.  Foster,  Rev.  Bennett  T.  Abbott,  T.  B.  Hichok. 

Bethlehem,  N.  L.  Bloss,  Marshall  Beecher,  Rev.  David  Osborne, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Loomis,  G.  C.  Stone,  M.  S.  Ladd. 

Bloomfield,  Curtiss  H.  Case,  F.  G.  Barber,  N.  Bidwell,  H.  B. 
Case,  S.  J.  Mills,  T.  E.  Moore,  W.  G.  Case,  M.  M.  Barnard,  Henry 
G(ay. 

Bolton,  Henry  Alvord,  George  G.  Sumner,  Rev.  Wm.  Turking- 
ton,  Elijah  A.  Alvord,  S.  P.  Sumner,  John  Hale. 

Bozrah,  N.  S.  Hunt,  John  W.  Haughton,  Dr.  E.  M.  Leffingwell, 
S.  H.  Allen,  Isaac  Johnson,  G.  G.  Pitcher. 

Branford,  John  J.  Bartholomew,  J.  B.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Linsley. 

Bridgeport,  John  B.  Faulkner,  E.  F.  Strong,  Dr.  H.  L.  W.  Bur- 
ritt,  Elliott  J.  Peck,  Thomas  S.  Lathrop,  Rev.  Geo.  Richards. 

Bridgewater,  Sherman  Peck,  Peter  Wooster,  James  Northrop, 
John  H.  Bowers,  Eli  Sturdevant,  F.  A.  Peck. 

Bristol,  Rev.  Michael  D.  Roddan,  Rev.  N.  J.  Seeley,  Rev.  Lev- 
erett  Griggs,  Geo.  E.  Hoor,  Amos  M.  Johnson. 

Brookfield,  Horace  Beers,  Rev.  Frederick  Munson,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Goodhue. 

Brooklyn,  Willard  Day,n  Dr.  William  Woodbridge,  Albert  Co- 
nant 

Burlington,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Rev.  Benjamin  Redford,  Ro- 
meo Elton. 

Canaan,  R.  H.  Wilcox,  Daniel  Brewster,  Dr.C.  R  Maltbie,  Falls 
Village. 
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Canterbury,  A.  K.  Bennett,  Roswell  Ensworth,  John  Bradford, 
Rev.  O.  p.  Grosvenor,  Dr.  Joseph  Palmer,  T.  K.  Peck,  Geo.  Sanger, 
Jonathan  Perkins,  Dr.  Elijah  Baldwin. 

Canton,  Elizur  O.  Brown,  Rev.  C.  N.  Lyman,  Canton  Center, 
Seth  P.  Norton. 

Chaplin,  Rev.  Francis  Williams,  A.  M.  Griggs,  O.  Bennett,  Jr., 
Chas.  R.  Utley,  Chas.  E.  Griggs,  Jared  W.  Lincoln'. 

Chatham,  J.  P.  Purple,  F.  E.  Adams,  D.  Watson  Watrous,  Ho- 
ratio D.  Chapman,  Lovell  Hall,  East  Hampton  P.  0. 

Cheshire,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  William  Kelsey,  Granville  T. 
Pierce. 

Chester,  Dr.  S.  W.  Turner,  William  Parker,  Dr.  Ambrose  Pratt 

Clinton,  Henry  Taintor,  Luke  E.  Wood,  Rev.  A.  E.  Denison, 
Geo.  E.  Elliott,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith. 

Colchester,  Julius  Emmons,  Westchester,  David  S.  Bigelow, 
Westchester,  Russell  Way. 

Colebrook,  Wm.  F.  Grant,  Wm.  P.  Lawrence,  H.  A.  Smith, 
Wm.  Goodwin,  Theron  B.  Gillett,  Thomas  Benedict,  James  M.  Grant, 
M.  S.  Phelps,  Eugene  N.  Barber. 

Columbia,  John  S.  Yeomans,  Sanfbrd  Yeomans,  Rev.  Frederick 
D.  Avery. 

Cornwall,  G.  L.  Miner,  E.  Burton  Hart,  Ezra  D.  Pratt,  BL 
Milton  Hart,  Dr.  B.  B.  North,  John  Q.  Adams. 

Coventry,  Erastus  Kingsbury,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Jennings,  David  W. 
Huntington. 

Cromwell,  Anson  Fowler,  John  Baker,  Geo.  0.  Chambers,  Rev. 
Wm.  A.  Stichney,  Samuel  A.  Wright,  Rev.  H.  0.  Ladd. 

Danburt,  Rev.  Dr.  F.J.  Hawley,  L/D.  Brewster,  Rev.  Henry 
Powers,  Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  Nelson  L.  White,  Martin  H.  Griffin. 

Darien,  Rev.  E.  D.  Kinney,  J.  W.  Coleman,  Arthur  Day,  Rev. 
Louis  French.  * 

Derby,  Geo.  W.  Shelton,  John  Lindley,  Wm.  E.  Downs,  Rev.  C. 
H.  W.  Stocking,  Ansonia,  Rev.  S.  L.  Mershon,  George  Hall,  F.  W. 
Clemens,  Horace  Casterline,  John  Sheridan,  B.  F.  Culver,  R.  M. 
Bassett,  H.  M.  Jackson. 

Durham,  Rev.  J.  W.  Sessions,  N.  H.  Parsons,  John  B.  Newton, 
S.  J.  Nettleton,  Wm.  A.  Hart,  Ransom  Prout 

Eastford,  Rev.  Chas.  Chamberlin,  Jonathan  Skinner,  Rev.  Mer- 
rick Ransom,  Erastus  Andrews,  S.  O.  Bowen,  C.  E.  Barrows,  B".  C. 
Preston,  James  O.  Dodge,  N.  Hammond. 

East  Granby,  Timothy  O.  Griswold,  James  H.  Viets,  Samuel  A. 
Clark. 

East  Haddam,  Israel  D.  Burnham,  H.  B.  Niles,  Rev.  S.  W. 
Robbins. 

East  Hartford,  Joseph  0.  HurUmrt,  Rev.  T.  J.  Holmes,  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Charles  Forbes,  Horace  Williams,  Joseph  Mer- 
riam. 

East  Haven,  Bradley  Pardee,  W.  Hemingway,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Cur- 
tiss,  Rev.  G.  W.  Noyes,  Augustus  Street,  Rev.  D.  W.  Havens,  Henry 
B.  Brown,  Alvin  B.  Rose,  Wm.  H.  Shipman. 
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East  Lyme,  Enoch  L.  Beckwith,  James  M.  Phelps,  Eugene  Da- ' 
vis,  E.  C.  Brockway,  Gurdon  Beckwith,  J.  M.  Chapman. 

Easton,  William  Wakeman,  Dimon  Bradley,  Chas.  Wheeler. 

East  Windsor,  P.  L.  Blodgett,  /.  &  Allen,  M.  H.  Bancroft, 
Rev.  Merrick  Knight,  Rev.  Henry  Olmsted,  Horatio  Noble,  John  F. 
Fitts,  S.  Terry  Wells,  H.  M.  Adams. 

Ellington,  Rev.  Chas.  Hyde,  Rev.  H.  B.  Woodworth. 

Enfield,  John  L.  Houston,  E.  F.  Parsons,  C.  M.  Abbe,  C.  W. 
Adams,  J.  W.  Pease,  C.  O.  King,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Brigham,  C.  A.  Mer- 
rill, Dr.  W.  L.  Adams. 

Essex,  S.  Iff.  Pratt,  Giles  Potter,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hubbard. 

Fairfield,  Rev.  A.  N.  Benedict,  Rev.  Rufus  Emery,  Rev.  T.  B. 
Sturges,  Rev.  L.  B.  Stimson,  Rev.  E.  E.  Rankin,  Sherwood  Ster- 
ling. 

Farmington,  E.  N.  Lewis,  E.  L.  Hart,  Rev.  James  A.  Smith, 
Rev.  L.  L.  Paine,  Rev.  Moses  Smith,  Julius  Gay,  John  Chamberlin, 
George  A.  Moody. 

Franklin,  Edwin  E.  Ayer,  S.  A.  Frink,  N.  F.  D.  Avery. 

Gla8tenbury,  Jared  Wells,  Jr.,  Wm.  H.  H.  Miller,  James  H. 
Cooley,  Rev.  Edward  Goodridge,  Thomas  B.  Fogg,  Henry  H.  Hunt, 
Henry  Higgins,  John  W.  Hubbard,  George  C.  Andrews. 

Goshen,  Henry  Norton,  Austin  Allen,  Jr.,  Rev.W.  T.  Doubleday, 

A.  F.  Miner,  S.  F.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Wadhams. 

Granby,  J.  W.  Simpson,  M.  W.   Graham,  P.  H.  Viets,  Rev.  T. 

D.  Murphy. 

Greenwich,  L.  A.  Lockwood,  A.  H.  Close,  Cornelius  Mead,  Dr. 
James  H.  Hoyt,  Harry  Peck,  G.  T.  Hobby,  Gideon  Close,  R.  B.  Lock* 
wood,  J.  M.  Rose. 

Griswold,  Dr.  William  Soule,  N.  T.  Allen,  Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop, 

B.  F.  Billings,  Rev.  J.  W.  Tuck,  B.  G.  Keigwin. 

Groton,  Charles  S.  Weaver,  Samuel  S.  Lamb,  Rev.  J.  R.  Avery, 

E.  D.  Avery,  N.   G.  Fish,  W.  H.  Potter,  Mystic  River,  Asa  Perkins, 
Robert  Palmer. 

Guilford,  Henry  Fowler,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hall,  John  R.  Rossiter, 
S.  W.  Dudley,  A.  F.  Fowler,  Dr.  Joel  Canfield,  Rev.  L.  T.  Bennett, 
Rev.  G.  I.  Wood,  H.  B.  Starr. 

Haddam,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  A.  W.  Tyler,  O.  Shailer,  Isaac  Ar- 
nold, A.  Spencer,  Jonathan  Arnold,  George  A.  Freeman,  Harvey  E. 
Brainerd,  G.  M.  Clark. 

Hamden,  Edwin  D.  Swift,  Amos  A.  Bradley,  Rev.  Austin  Putnam, 
Drawer  61,  New  Haven,  L.  A.  Dickerman,  James  J.  Webb,  Stephen 

C.  Babcock. 

Hampton,  Alfred  Hammond,  Wolcott  Carey,  R.  Robinson,  David 
Greenslit,  Wm.  Brown,  Rev.  George  Soule,  Wm.  Bennett,  S.  F.  Ben- 
nett, E.  H.  Wright 

Hartford,  M.  E.  Merrill,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Clark,  James  C.  Jack- 
son, Wm.  W.  Ellsworth,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Brace,  E.  A.  Bulkeley,  Rev.  B. 
Peters,  F.  A.  Brown. 

Hartland,  T.  E.  Williams,  Rev.  C.  G.  Goddard,  Fred'k  Pickett 
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Harwtnton,  E.  M.  Hayes,  C.  L.  Barber,  M.  C.  Woodford,  H.  C. 
Osborn,  M.  L.  Goodwin,  George  E.  Cook. 

Hebron,  Joel  Jones,  E.  P.  Gilbert,  D.  F.  Brigham,  Rev.  Billiard 
Byrant,  J.  J.  Bell,  George  S.  Bestor,  Charles  Hyde,  Charles  Doug- 
lass, W.  H.  Bissell. 

Huntington,  R.  W.  Linsley,  Erastus  Bennett,  C.  N.  Shelton. 

Kent,  Ashbel  Fuller,  Perry  Hufcut 

Killinglt,  Thomas  Evans,  G.  H.  Browning,  G.  W.  Pike,  West 
Killingly,  C.  L.  Young,  DeWitt  C.  Jenks,  A.  Z.  Kies,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hutchins,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Hill,  D.  M.  Sabin. 

Killing  worth,  E.  H.  Parmelee,  Francis  Turner,  Henry  Hull. 

Lebanon,  Rev.  J.  Avery,  G.  D.  Spencer,  Rev.O.  D.  Bine,  G.  E. 
Morgan,  Rev.  A.  R.  Livermore,  Wr  A.  Fuller. 

Led  yard,  Wm,  J.  Brown,  A.  W.  Gray,  J.  S.  Spicer,  Wm.  Reyn- 
olds, Thomas  Latham,  George  Fanning,  Nathan  T.  Gallup,  J.  A. 
Chapman,  J.  D.  Brewster. 

Lisbon,  Henry  Lyon,  George  N.  Carr,  John  F.  Hewitt 

Litchfield,  G.  M.  Woodruff,  A.  J.  Pierpont,  Rev.  G.  J.  Harri- 
son, Wm  S.  Perry,  Eli  D.  Weeks,  Br.  J.  G.  Beckwith,  E.  W.  Sey- 
mour, T.  L.  Jennings,  F.  S.  Porter. 

Lyme,  M.  S.  Parker,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hyde,  Dr.  Hiram  Warren. 

Madison,  Rev.  James  A.  Gallup,  Henry  B.  Wilcox,  John  P. 
Hopson. 

Manchester,  George  M.  Spencer,  David  S.  Calhoun,  Dr.  Oliver 
B.  Taylor. 

Mansfield,  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  L.  R.  Dunham,  A.  A.  Robinson, 
Dr.  O.  B.  Griggs,  Rev.  C.  L.  Ayer,  Edward  Whitney,  C.  F.  Brigham, 
Nelson  Conant,  Robert  P.  Barrows. 

Marlborough,  Sherman  C.  Lord,  John  Lord,  Charles  Buell,  S.. 
B.  Buell,  Rev.  A.  J.  Pike,  Giles  Shattuck. 

Meriden,  John  Parker,.  Rev.  A.  Norwood,  J.  C.  Howard,  W.  E. 
Benham,  A.  E.  Camp,  J.  C.  Hinsdale,  West  Meriden. 

Middleburt,  M.  De  Forest,  Jr.,  L.  S.  Piatt,  Rev.  Clinton  Clark, 
Benjamin  Stone,  Julius  Bronson,  H.  W.  Monson. 

Middlefield,  D.  C.  Camp,  W.  A.  Rockwell,  P.  M.  Augur. 

•Middletown,  Charles  Buckland,  Alfred  Hubbard,  H.  H.  Wilcox, 
Chas.  C.  Hubbard,  George  W.  Burke,  W.  W.  Wilcox,  George  W. 
Guy,  James  R.  Johnson,  Alfred  O.  Smith. 

Milford,  Rev.  T.  E.  Pattison,  Isaac  T.  Rogers,  J.  W.  Fowler,  H. 
O.  Pinneo,  Rev.  G.  H.  Griffin,  H.  R.  Beach. 

Monroe,  David  Warner,  Charles  B.  Clarke,  Agur  Beardsley. 

Montville,  W.  R.  Burnham,  H,  A.  Smith,  A.  A.  Parker,  Anson 
G.  Baker,  Dr.  John  C.  Bolles,  Hiram  Walden,  Henry  A.  Baker, 
Aaron  F.  Rogers,  S.  W.  Strickland. 

Morris,  Lewis  B.  Hall,  Samuel  M.  Ensign,  William  B.  Ames. 

Naugatuck,  John  A.  Peck,  Rev.  C  S.  Sherman,  George  H.  Good- 
sell,  E.  W.  Brainerd,  J.  H.  Whitmore,  Monroe  Terrill,  L.  D.Warner, 
Nelson  Tuller,  G.  G.  Thompson,  A.  J.  Pickett,  M.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Tuttle. 

New  Britain,  Rev.  L.  B.  Baldwin,  Rev.  L.  Perrin,  Rev.  Samuel 
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Rockwell,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Charles  Northend,  Rev.  C.  L.  Goodell,  Dr. 

B.  N.  Comings. 

New  Canaan,  Charles  Benedict,  S.  Y.  St.  John,  Benjamin  Hoyt, 
James  M.  Tournier,  John  LyeU,  Samuel  St  John. 

New  Fairfield,  E.  Treadwell,  H.  H.  Wildman,  G.  W.  Wheeler. 

New  Hartford,  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  Jr.,  Rev.  J.  B.  Cleveland, 
Norman  B.  Merrill. 

New  Haven,  A.  W.  De  Forest,  Dr.  L.  A.  Thomas,  Prof.  D.  C. 
Gilman,  A.  F.  Barnes,  L.  W.  Sperry,  Lucius  Gilbert,  Dr.  T.  N. 
De  Bowes,  S.  M.  Weir.     Oity  Superintendent,  Ariel  Parish. 
Fair  Haven,  Curtis  S.  BushneU. 
Westville,  Luzon  B.  Morris. 

New  London,  J.  C.  Learned,  E.  C.  Whittlesey,  H.  P.  Haven, 
Rev.  S.  B.  Grant,  T.  M.  Waller. 

New  Milford,  C.  A.  Todd,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Wm.  J.  Hoyt,  E.  F. 
Morehouse,  H.  S.  Hill,  E.  S.  Green,  L.  W.  Leavenworth,  George 
Hine,  S.  T.  Clemens. 

Newtown,  Charles  H.  Peck,  Frederic  Chambers,  Edwin  Clark, 
G.  W.  Bradley,  Zerah  Fairman,  Charles  C.  Warner. 

Norfolk,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Eldridge,  Robbins  Battell,  S.  D.  Northway, 
J.  N.  Cowles,  Riley  Stillman,  Elisha  Baldwin. 

North  Branford,  Wm.  D.  Ford,  J.  H.  Linsley,  Charles  Page, 
Wm.  Maltby,  M.  C.  Bishop,  Charles  Foote. 

North  Canaan,  George  Adam. 

North  Haven,  S.  B.  Thorpe,  E.  J.  Dickerman,  A.  F.  Austin, 
Whitney  Elliott,  D.  A.  Patten,  W.  B.  Hemingway,  Dr.  Austin  Lord, 
J.  B.  Goodsell,  H.  D.  Todd. 

North  Stonington,  Van  R.  Gray,  B.  F.  Hilliarxl,  G.  C.  Stillman. 

Norwalk,  H.  M.  Prowitt,  Rev.  0.  W.  Gates,  Rev.  Moses  Hill, 
Dr.  Samuel  Lynes,  J..  W.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Foote,  Wm.  R.  Smith,  Rev. 

C.  T.  Woodruff,  S.  Raymond. 

Norwich,  Rev.  R.  P.  Stanton,  Horace  Rogers,  William  H.  Page. 
Norwich  Town,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  P.  Arms. 
Central  District,  John  W.  Stedman. 
West  Chelsea,  Rev.  R.  K.  Ashley. 

Old  Lyme,  Rev.  D.  S.  Brainerd,  D.  Morley,  T.  S.  Swan,  Israel 
Matson,  James  Griswold,  John  E.  Swan. 

Old  Saybrook,  Rev.  S.  UtTCaU,  Rev.  P.  L.  Shepard,  John  Allen. 

Orange,  Dr.  H.  W.  Painter,  I.  P.  Treat,  Rev.  G.  A.  Bryan,  West 
Haven,  Bryan  Clark,  Rev.  H.  T.  Stoats,  W.  H.  Tallmadge. 

Oxford,  C.  T.  Walker,  N.  J.  Wilcoxson,  Dr.  Lewis  Barnes. 

Plainfield,  W.  Tillinghast,  W.  J.  Hyde,  Dr.  W.  A.  Lewis,  J.  S. 
French,  Rev.  Lucien  Burleigh,  R.  S.  Lathrop,  E.  C.  Eaton,  C.  H. 
Rogers,  Rev.  S.  H.  Fellows. 

Plymouth,  Rev.  Benjamin  Eastwood,  N.  T.  Baldwin,  E.  P. 
Parker,  Dr.  S.  T.  Salisbury,  R.  D.  H.  Allen,  T.  J.  Bradstree,  Rev.  H. 
E.  Cooley,  L.  D.  Baldwin. 

Pomfret,  Charles  Osgood,  Dr.  Lewis  Williams,  Rev.  J.  S.  Pierce, 
Daniel  Hunt,  A.  S.  Bruce,  G.  R.  Sessions,  George  Randall. 

Portland,  Wm.  Lewis,  George  Gillam,  Rev.  S.  M.  Emery,  H.  C. 
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Markham,  H.  S.  Goodrich,  Rev.  A.  C.  Denison,  J.  R.  Ames,  Wm. 
Goodrich. 

Preston,  Asahel  Tanner,  J.  A.  Cook,  Alexander  Ferrington. 

Prospect,  B.  B.  Brown,  H.  D.  Russell,  Bev.  F.  W.  Chapman. 

Putnam,  L.  Williams,  H.  C.  Reynolds,  Rev.  G.  J.  Tillotson,  Chas. 
Willets,  Jas.  Lippitt,  John  J.  Creed. 

Redding,  Edward  P.  Shaw,  Rev.  K.  B.  Glidden,  Rev.  Wm.  L. 
Bostwick. 

Ridgepield,  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  R  KNorthop,  W.  O.  Seymour, 
Rev.  S.  G.  Coe,  J.  E.  Hoyt,  Rev.  J.  D.  Benton,  Henry  Smith,  Wm. 
R.  Hoyt,  George  Main. 

Rockt  Hill,  A.  D.  Griswold,  T.  A.  Arnold. 

Roxbury,  M.  L.  Bearasley,  H.  M.  Booth,  Levi  Smith,  H.  S.  Hurl- 
but,  A.  L.  Hodge,  H.  B.  Eastman. 

Salem,  N.  E.  Minor,  A.  0.  Gallup,  Thomas  Strickland. 

Salisbury,  0.  Jewell,  0.  Adams,  W.  H.  Walter,  Jr.,  J.  Ensign,  J. 
R.  Ward,  D.  Allen,  N.  L.  Dexter,  H.  Woodworth,  A.  Hubbell,  S.  C. 
Scoville,  Jr.,  J.  Landon,  S.  Wells,  H.  Wentworth,  C.  Graves,  Rev.  J. 
A.  Wainwright,  Q.  I.  Collins,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Reid,  F.  H.  Church. 

Saybrrook,  Deep  River,  Rev.  B.  Wtckes,  Rev  J.  N.  Chase,  Henry 
Fox. 

Scotland,  C.  N.  Palmer,  P.  B.  Fuller,  Rev  L.  H.  Barber,  Dr. 
C.  B.  Bromley,  Z.  Palmer,  R.  B.  Fuller. 

Seymour,  F.  DurancL,  Dr.  Joshua  Kendall,  C.  W.  James. 

Sharon,  Rev.  H.  H.  Howard,  A.  Bullion,  /.  C.  Tennett. 

Sherman,  D.  B.  Mallbry,  Ephraim  Hatch,  Isaac  B.  Hall,  Charles 
Pepper,  Dr.  Henry  Malley,  Dr.  J.  Nl  Woodruff,  Abram  Briggs,  C. 
H.  Hawes. 

Simsbury,  J.  L.  Bartlett,  Jas.  Burnett,  Dr.  G.  W.  Sanfbrd,  Seymour 
Pettibone,  D.  B.  McLean,  R.  H.  Ensign. 

Somers,  L.  K.  Glover,  C.  B.  Pease,  C.  W.  Sexton,  Rev.  E.  Ripley, 
Loren  Griswold,  Dr.  T.  E.  Hamilton,  O.  Loomer,  J.  White. 

Southbury,  M.  S.  Clark,  Charles  Randall,  S.  I.  Stoddard,  Charles 
Bickok,  J.  S.  Walker,  Rev  W.  T.  Gilbert. 

Southington,  W.  R.  WdUdey,  M,  H.  Upson. 

South  Windsor,  John  N.  King,  S.  O.  Belcher. 

Sprague,  Edwin  Rose,  D.  B.  Levett,  George  A.  Coivin. 

Stafford,  Rev.  G.Y.  Maxham,  Rev.  F.  L  Batehelde  r,  Rev.  L.  T. 
Spaulding. 

Stamford,  Eben  Francis,  F.  D.  Stevens,  C.  D.  Jones,  Z.  B. 
Nichols,  Elbert  White,  J.  D.  Ferguson,  E.  Lathrop,  S.  C.  Silliman,Jr., 
S.  S.  Cook. 

Sterling,  H.  D.  Dixon,  I.  Dowling,  A.  R.  Jacques,  Archibald 
Douglass,  Avery  Stanton,  T.  D.  Whitford. 

Stonington,  George  Sheffield,  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold,  Rev.  Edward 
Denison. 

Stratford,  R.  H.  Russell,  John  Coe,  C.  C.  Wells,  Jesse  Olney, 
Albert  Wilcoxson,  L.  W.  Burritt. 

Suffield,  Rev.  E.  P.  Bond,  S.  B.  Kendall 

Thompson,  Alanson  Ifawson,  L.  W.  Blood,  W.  A.  Worthington. 
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Tolland,  0.  P.  Waldo,  W.  S.  Moore,  W.  C.  Ladd,  R.  Hicks, 
James  A.  Brown,  Smith  If.  Brown. 

Torrington,  Lauren  Wetmore,  WolcottviUe*  C.  Bronson,  H.  L. 
Rood,  Charles  Hoxford,  R.  C.  Barber,  F.  L.  Hungerford. 

Trumbull,  LeG.  G.  Beers,  J.  H.  Beach,  W.  A.  Mallett,  B.  H. 
French,  S.  H.  Burroughs,  Albert  Wheeler. 

Union,  J.  C.  Upham,  W.  M.  Corbin,  Andrew  Town. 

Vernon,  Dr.  N.  G.  Hall,  J.  N.  Stickney,  Dr.  S.  G.  Risley,  Rock- 
viUe,  Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske,  Maro  Hammond. 

Voluntown,  Wm.  C.  Stanton,  W.  P.  White,  C.  P.  Potter,  J.  T. 
Wylie,  Albert  Campbell,  Jared  Gallup. 

Wallingford,  John  Atwater,  Rev.  R.  J.  Adams,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Gilbert,  E.  M.  Gushee,  Henry  L.  Hall,  S.  Durand. 

Warren,  Rev.  W.  E.  Bcusett,  N.  B.  Strong,  T.  C.  Wickware,  G. 
M.  Kellogg,  F.  A.  Cartiss,  A.  C.  Knapp. 

Washington,  Orestes  Hickox,  C.  C.  Lemmon,  Earle  Buckingham, 
Rev.  H.  Upson,  Rev.  W.  S.  Colton,  R.  J.  Wheaton. 

Waterbury,  Rev.  T.  F.  Hendrickson.  Dr.  T.  D.  Dougherty,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Bailey,  Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  Wm.  Lamb, 
Green  Kendrick,  L.  S.  Davis,  Nathan  Dikeman. 

Waterpord,  K  F.  Morgan,  James  Bingham,  J.  H.  Watrous,  F. 
I.  Stanton,  N.  A.  Chapman,  J.  W.  Manwaring. 

Watertown,  Rev.  William  H.  Lewis,  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

Westbrook,  James  A.  Pratt. 

West  Hartford,  Samuel  Whitman,  Rev.  W.  M.  Ross,  Rev.  M. 
JJ.  Morris. 

Weston,  J.  O.  Sturges,  J.  R.  Nichols,  J.  N.  Marvin. 

Westport,  E.  J.  Taylor,  John  Goodsell,  3d,  Dr.  G.  B.  Benton, 
0.  W.  Hotchkiss,  Rev.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.  L.  Mason. 

Wethersfield,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Rev.  C.  B.  McLean,  M.  S. 
Griswold,  R.  A.  Robbins,  Stephen  Bulkley,  Frederic  Gridley,  Wm. 
P.  Aiken,  John  Wells,  C.  K.  Atwood. 

Willington,  Dr.  J.  M.  Brovme,  Seth  Eaton,  C.  D.  Rider. 

Wilton,  Rev.  W.  Nye  Harvey,  Albert  Seymour,  Samuel  St.  John. 

Winchester,  Marcus  Munsell,  Rev.  Charles  Weatherby,  W.  H. 
Rood,  J.  F.  Peck,  W.  O.  Phelps,  Winsted. 

Windham,  Rev.  S.  G.  Wiltard,  J.  G.  Clark,  WiUimantic,  Frederic 
Rogers,  Rev.  G.  W.  Brewster,  RevJ  [Hiram  Day,  John  Tracy,  Wm. 
Swift,  J.  C.  Fitch,  E.  P.  Brown. 

Windsor,  Rev.  R.  H.  Tuttle,  E.  D.  Phelps,  H.  S.  Hayden,  J.  E. 
Griswold,  T.  W.  Loomis,  A.  H.  Ellsworth. 

Windsor  Locks,  Carlos  Chapman,  Rev.  James  Smyth,  F.  M. 
Brown. 

Wolcott,  Rev.  L.  S.  Bough,  E.  W.  Warner,  Henry  Miner. 

Woodbridge,  Jared  Sperry,  Rev.  &  P.  Marvin,  H.  F.  Merwin. 

Woodbury,  P.  M.  Trowbridye,  H.  P.  Somers,  E.  M.  Town,  Benj. 
Fabrique,  Silas  Clark,  W.  J.  Clark,  P.  S.  Bradley,  D.  S.  Ball,  A.  W. 
Mitchell. 

Woodstock,  James  Lyon,  J.  T.  Smith,  Rev.  T.  H.  Brown,  0. 
Fisher,  L.  J.  Wells. 
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LAWS  PEBTAINING  TO  EDUCATION  PASSED  IN  1866. 

In  the  report  for  1866,  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  education  then  in 
force,  were  given.  The  following  enactments  are  a  supplement  to 
that  summary. 

CHAPTER    H. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representative*,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  clerk  of  any  school  district 
shall  have  neglected  to  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  making 
up  his  record,  the  acts  and  doings  of  such  district  shall  not  for  such 
reason  be  invalid,  but  the  same  shall  be  and  hereby  are  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  not  affect  any  suit  now  pending. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  anfl  after  the  day  of  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved,  May  23d,  1866. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act 
concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen* 
eral  Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  pay  of  acting  school  visitors  shall  be  two  dol- 
lars per  day,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are  now  by  law  pro- 
vided. 
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Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  Monday 
of  October,  A.  D.  1866. 
Approved,  June  29th,  1866. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  election  of  the  School  Fund  Commissioner. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  School  Fund  Commissioner  shall  be  elected  by 
the  general  assembly,  during  the  regular  setsion  next  preceding  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  term  of  the  school  fund  commissioner  shall 
be  for  three  years.  The  first  term  commencing  on  the  first  Monday 
in  July,  A.  D.  1866. 

Sec.  3.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy, until  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  until  another 
is  elected  in  his  stead  for  the  unexpired  time  of  the  official  term. 

Sec.  4.  The  person  appointed  or  elected  school  fund  commission- 
er, shall,  before  entering  upon  his  official  duties,  give  bonds  for  the 
same  amount,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  now  required  by  statute 
of  the  treasurer  of.  the  state. 

Approved,  June  30th,  1866. 


CHAPTER  LHI. 
An  Act  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives)  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorized  to 
hold  at  one  or  more  convenient  places  in  the  state,  conventions  of 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  public  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  administering,  governing 
and  teaching  common  schools ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  such  conventions  or  schools,  they  are  authorized  to  draw 
upon  the  comptroller  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  in  total  the  sum  here- 
tofore allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  from  the  civil  list 
fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Section  thirty-two  of  the  above  named  act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved,  June  30th,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
An  Act  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened: 

That  the  part  of  section  fifty-seven,  page  three  hundred  thirty-six 
[of  the  general  statutes,  1866,]  that  reads  "not  less  than  three-tenths 
of  a  mill  on  a  dollar,"  shall  read  "not  less  than  four-tenths  of  a  mill 
on  a  dollar/' 

Approved,  June  80th,  1866. 


CHAPTER  en. 

An  Act  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  every  town  in  this  state  shall  assume  and  maintain 
the  control  of  the  common  schools  within  its  limits,  subject  to  such 
requirements  and  restrictions  as  are  or  may  be  imposed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  and  for  this  purpose  every  town  shall  constitute  a 
union  school  district,  having  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, as  now  constituted  by  law,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
stated. 

Sec.  2.  Said  union  districts  6hall  elect'  by  ballot,  on  the  third 
Monday  of  September  next,  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  male  residents  of 
the  town  as  a  school  committee,  who  shall  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes,  holding  office  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively ; 
and  at  every  subsequent  annual  election,  two,  four,  or  six  members  of 
the  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  for  a 
term  of  three  years ;  but  no  elector  shall  at  any  election ,  vote  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected,  and  the 
candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected. 

Sec.  3.  In  said  union  districts  the  school  committee  shall  have  in 
general  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  now  devolved 
upon  district  committees  and  boards  of  school  visitors,  and  especially 
they  shall  maintain  in  the  various  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  months  annually,  good  common  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades ;  they  shall  appoint  one  or  more  acting  visitors  or  super- 
intendent under  their  direction  to  examine  teachers  and  visit  schools ; 
they  shall  have  (he  care  and  management  of  the  property  and  funds 
of  the  district;  they  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other 
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securities,  with  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have 
been  intrusted  to  others  by  the  donors  or  grantors,  or  by  the  general 
assembly ;  they  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  all  moneys 
which  they  may  receive  for  the -support  of  schools ;  they  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted 
into  each  school ;  they  shall  supply  the  requisite  number  of  qualified 
teachers ;  they  shall  designate  the  schools  which  shall  be  attended  by 
the  children  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  may  arrange,  if  they  see 
fit,  with  the  committee  of  an  adjacent  district  for  the  instruction 
therein  of  such  children  as  may  attend  there  more  conveniently ;  they 
shall  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  arise  in  their  own  number ;  they 
shall  annually,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  September, 
ascertain  the  expenses  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the  schools  un- 
der their  superintendence  during  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day 
of  the  previous  August,  and  report  the  same,  together  with  the  amount 
of  moneys  received  towards  the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  September  in  each  year ; 
and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings,  and 
the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  all  im- 
portant matters  concerning  the  same,  to  the  district,  and  shall  perform 
all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  district,  or 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  by  this  act 

Sec.  4.  Said  union  districts  shall  assume  the  property  and  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  districts  now  existing  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  towns.  The  property  so  taken  may  be  appraised  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  town,  and  at  the  next  annual  assessment 
thereafter  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole  town,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  said  appraisal ;  and  there  shall  then  be  remitted  to  the 
tax-payers  of  each  district  the  appraised  value  of  its  property  thus 
taken,  less  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  district ;  or  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  several  districts  may  be 
adjusted  in  any  other  manner  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest. 
Permanent  funds  now  vested  in  towns  shall  remain  as  heretofore  in 
charge  of  the  school  fund  treasurer  of  said  towns.  Schools  organized 
or  maintained  by  towns  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union 
district  committee,  in  the  same  manner  as  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

Sec.  5.  The  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  on  the  application  of 
the  school  committee  of  such  districts,  shall  draw  an  order  in  favor 
of  such  district,  on  the  treasurer,  for  the  proportionate  amount  to 
which  such  district  may  be  entitled,  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by 
law  for  the  benefit,  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools, 
as  is  provided  in  respect  to  towns. 

Sec.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  said  union  districts  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee,  laying  the  tax, 
and  transacting  other  school  business,  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  September,  at  a  place  to  be  determined  in  the  present 
year  by  the  selectmen,  and  hereafter  by  the  school  committee. 
Special  meetings  of  the  district  may  be  called  by  the  school  commit- 
tee at  any  time,  and  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  twenty  voters. 
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Sec.  7.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
schools,  beyond  the  income  of  state  and  local  funds,  shall  be  provided 
by  a  property  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town,  by  a  vote 
of  the  school  district  in  lawful  meeting  convened. 

Sec.  8.  All  provisions  of  the  act  concerning  education,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  foregoing  provisions,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  only  in  such  towns  as  shall,  by 
a  majority  vote  in  legal  town  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
cept of  the  provisions  of  the  sam^.# 

Approved,  June  30th,  1866. 


CHAPTER  cm. 

An  Act  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  Concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened : 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  a  district  wishes  to  lay  a  tax  and  lays  the 
same  on  the  town  list  last  completed,  and  any  real  estate  has  been 
sold  and  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  changed  ownership  between  the 
first  day  of  October  next  preceding,  and  the  time  of  laying  said  tax, 
such  district  may  call  out  one  or  more  of  the  assessors  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  town  in  which  such  sale,  conveyance  or  change  of  prop- 
erty has  occurred,  who  shall  assess  the  value  of  said  real  estate  to  the 
person  owning  the  same  at  the  time  of  laying  said  tax,  and  deduct 
the  same  from  the  list  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  stood  on  the 
assessment  list  of  the  town. 

Sec.  2.  Section  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  concerning  Education,"  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  is 
repealed ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
affect  any  suit  now  pending. 

Approved,  June  30th,  1866. 
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THE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL, 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

State  Normal  School, 
,New  Britain,  Conn.,  April  1, 1867. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  Institution  under  my  charge. 

The  close  of  the  winter  term,  one  year  ago,  left  the  Normal  School 
without  any  resident  teacher,  except  Prof.  Bartlett.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Isaac  N.  Carleton,  as  principal,  were  secured  for  the  summer 
term  of  1866.  Miss  Fannie  Cragin,  of  Boston,  who  came  highly 
recommended  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  was  employed  as  assistant. 
Mr.  Carleton  and  Miss  Cragin  left  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term, 
Mr.  Bartlett  alone  remaining. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  undersigned  was  appointed  principal, 
and  Miss  C.  A.  Comstock,  of  the  Bridge  water  Normal  School,  was 
employed  as  assistant.  The  valuable  services  of  Prof.  Bartlett  were 
fortunately  retained  for  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter  terms.  Prof.  Bail 
of  New  Haven,  who  had  given  an  exercise  in  Drawing  one  hour  per 
week  for  several  years,  was  also  retained. 

Not  having  been  personally  an  observer  of  the  school  during  the 
summer  term  of  1866,  the  undersigned  cannot  speak  of  the*  pro- 
ficiency or  progress  of  the  pupils  during  that  time.  The  merit  of 
Mr.  Carleton,  however,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands ;  as  is  also  that 
of  Prof.  Bartlett.  The  graduating  class  at  the  anniversary,  numbered 
thirteen  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  who  acquitted  themselves  creditably 
on  that  occasion. 

Upon  assuming  the  active  duties  of  his  position,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  term,  Sept.  18,  1866,  the  undersigned  found  thirty 
members  present.  Five  others  returned  during  the  term,  and  twenty- 
three  candidates  were  admitted.  Some  of  the  latter  were  received 
on  conditions.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  term  was 
fifty-eight. 

Upon  careful  inquiry  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  the  pupils  had 
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no  settled  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  business  of  teaching.  The  fault 
in  some  cases  was  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  Acting  visitors,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  written  pledge  which  the  law  requires  of  candidates. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  all  such  from  the 
school,  and  to  diffuse  correct  ideas  upon  the  true  object  of  the  school, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  conscientious  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  pledge, 
both  express  and  implied,  which  the  law  exacts.  The  pupils  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  had  no  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  Institution  for  a  single  day,  without  a  full  determination  to  make 
teaching  a  permanent  business. 

Eight  pupils  left  school  before  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  to  engage 
in  teaching.  The  premature  cessation  of  study  in  such  cases,  is  ex- 
ceedingly detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual member.  The  importance  of  completing  the  course  of  study 
before  the  energies  are  diverted  to  other  channels,  is  commonly  under- 
estimated. In  excuse  of  some  who  thus  severed  their  connection 
with  us,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  was  in' fulfillment  of  engagements 
made  before  the  term  commenced,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting such  withdrawal. 

The  supposition  may  be  incorrect,  but  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  too  much  laxity  in  the  admission  of  pupils.  The  standard  of 
qualifications  has  apparently  been  too  low.  The  policy  of  admitting 
all  who  apply,  in  order  to  swell  the  numbers,  is  suicidal.  It  may  fill 
the  seats  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  by  and  by  recoils  with  destructive 
effect.  When  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  lowered,  the  institution 
loses  its  tone,  and  will  surely  suffer  in  its  reputation.  It  is  no  longer 
attractive.  Permanent  prosperity  is  sacrificed  to  a  very  shallow  and 
short-livefl  success.  What  we  want  is  not  numbers  without  character. 
Better  have  a  dozen  pupils  of  a  really  superior  scholarship  and 
character,  than  a  hundred  of  superficial  attainments,  destitute  of 
earnestness  and  thoroughness.  With  high  excellence,  numbers  will 
come.  Make  the  institution  a  model  one,  and  our  intelligent  young 
men  and  ladies  will  flock  \o  it  from  every  part  of  the  State.  The 
diploma  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  ought  to  mean  something. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  any  complaint  is  made  of  the  former 
instructors.  Their  merit  has  often  been  great ;  their  work  invaluable. 
The  Normal  School,  ever  since  its  establishment,  has  been  productive 
of  vast  benefit  to  the  State.  But  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers 
would  alone  tend  seriously  and  inevitably  to  impair  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  the  institution.  Furthermore,  the  skill  and  learning  of 
the  former  principal  were  not  brought  to  bear  so  directly  upon  indi- 
vidual pupils  and  classes,  as  could  have  been  wished ;  nor  so  much  as 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
been  devoted  necessarily  to  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  Jan.  2,  five  candidates  were 
examined  for  admission,  two  of  whom  were  rejected  for  insufficient 
scholarship.  The  total  attendance  during  the  term  thus  far,  has  been 
forty-four. 

A  decided  improvement  has  been  apparent  during  the  present  term 
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in  punctuality,  diligence,  and  professional  spirit  The  young  men  seem 
^nanlier ;  the  young  ladies  more  lady-like.  The  school  wears  a  busief 
aspect  We  have  few  drones  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  none 
with  us  who  do  not  mean  to  make  a  business  of  teaching.  *     *     * 

A  very  serious  draw-back  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school  has  been 
the  want  of  a  suitable  boarding-house.  The  price  of  board  is  greater 
by  nearly  a  dollar  a  week  than  at  the  Massachusettss  Normal  Schools 
at  Westfield  and  Bridgewater.  Most  of  the  members  of  such  insti- 
tutions are  persons  of  limited  means.  How  natural  that  such  should 
just  cross  the  State  line  and  enter  Massachusetts  schools,  where  liv- 
ing is  cheaper,  and  where  also  the  State  in  her  munificence  dispenses 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year  expressly  in  aid  of  indigent  meritorious 
pupils  in  her  normal  schools  I  Accordingly  we  every  year  find  the 
names  of  Connecticut  pftpils  on  the  Massachusetts  catalogues.  The 
remedy,  and  the  only  sufficient  remedy,  for  this  evil,  is  a  well-regula- 
ted boarding-house,  under  the  charge  of  a  discreet  and  energetic  mat- 
ron. Here  the  female  pupils,  as  at  South  Hadley,  should  render  such 
services  as  would  largely  dispense  with  domestics ;  so  that  board 
would  be  obtained  at  the  mere  market  cost  of  provisions,  the  State 
supplying  furniture  and  paying  a  salary  to  the  matron.  Until  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  done,  scores  of  our  young  people  will  be  deterred 
every  year,  by  the  high  price  of  board,  from  attending  our  institution. 
In  proportion  to  the  numjber  of  inhabitants,  Connecticut  is  consider- 
ably richer  than  Massachusetts ;  yet  Massachusetts  gives  five  times  as 
much  money  to  normal  schools  as  Connecticut 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  perfect  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  teachers  ever  since  the  connection  of  the  under- 
signed with  the  school. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  who  has  served  the  Commonwealth  long  and  faith- 
fully, and  to  whose  skill,  learning,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  wants  of  the  school,  much  of  its  pros- 
perity must  be  attributed,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
at  the  close  of  this  term.  The  cordial  good-will  of  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation will  attend  him  in  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Miss  Corn- 
stock,  the  accomplished  and  energetic  instructor  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches,  has  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  and  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  of  her  friends.  Prof.  Bail  has 
given  valuable  lessons  and  lectures  in  Drawing.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  even  his  acknowledged  skill  is  not  placed  at  so  great 
a  disadvantage  by  his  continued  absence  (being  present  but  one  hour 
a  week),  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  employ  a  resident  teacher,  whose 
constant  presence  with  the  pupils  might  compensate  for  a  comparative 
lack  of  experience  and  genius. 

A  very  attractive  and  important  feature  of  the  school  during  the 
winter  months  has  been  a  series  of  interesting,  instructive,  and  emi- 
nently practical  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Hon.  J.  H.  Trumbull, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
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many  manifestations,  by  yourself  and  by  members  of  the  Board,  of 
friendly  regard  for  himself  personally,  as  well  as  of  enlightened  andx 
profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  cause  of  education. 

Yery  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE, 
Principal  Conn,  Normal  School. 


2.    PROGRAMME. 

Inetraotors,   Jane,    3.S67. 
PRINCIPAL, 

HOMER   B.    SPRAGUE,   A.  M. 

ASSOCIATES, 

Miss  C.  A.  COMSTOCK, 
Miss  MARY  R  DORfiAtfCE. 

The  management  of  this  institution  is  entrusted  to  a  Principal  (with  his 
associate  teachers),  who  is  held  responsible  for  its  order  and  discipline,  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Education.  Its  object  is  to  train  young  men  and 
women  to  take  charge  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.  More  than 
two  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  ladies,  are  now  engaged  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  which  are  continually 
occurring,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  a  constant  complaint  that  so  few  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for 
employment  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work.     The  compensation  paid 

food  teachers  is  increasing,  and  the  moral  inducements  to  labor  for  the 
enefit  of  the  State  and  nation,  were  never  stronger  than  they  are  at  present 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  school  without  having 
first  signed  an  explicit  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  qualified  to 
teach  in  public  schools,  and  to  engage  in  that  employment  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  Every  pupil  shall  also  subscribe  a  pledge  to  be  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  school  while  a  member,  and  to  be  faithfully  observant  of  its 
rules  of  order  and  discipline. 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  caudidates  must  enter  the  third  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  remain  at  least  a  year.  They  may  be  received,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term,  January  2d,  1867,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  term,  April  16th,  1867.  All  candidates  and  pupils  must  be 
present  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  No  candidate  will  oe  received 
after  that  day  unless  in  special  cases  for  extraordinary  reasons ;  and  no 
pupil  will  be  allowed  to  quit  school  during  the  continuance  of  a  term,  except 
m  case  of  sickness  or  some  other  unforeseen  necessity. 

8.  Study  hours  extend  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  half-past  one  to 
half-past  three.    There  is  no  session  on  Saturday.    Study  hours  out  of  school 
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extend  from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five,  and  from  seven  to  nine  P.  M. ; 
these  hours  are  to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  set 
apart.  Students  are  to  retire  at  or  before  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  lights 
must  be  extinguished.  No  pupil  shall  leave  town  without  special  permission 
from  the  Principal. 

4.  Unexcused  or  deliberate  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  treated  as  a 
grave  misdemeanor.  If  several  times  wilfully  repeated,  the  Principal  shall 
suspend  the  delinquent 

5.  For  any  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  gross  misconduct,  or  such 
continued  neglect  of  study  as  makes  the  pupil  a  hindrance  to  the  class,  the 
Principal  may  suspend  the  offender.  In  all  cases  of  suspension,  notice  shall 
immediately  be  given  of  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

CALENDAR. 

1.  The  school  year  commences  the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  and 
comprises  forty  weeks  of  actual  instruction.  2.  The  winter  term,  1867, 
commences  on  Wednesday,  January  2d,  1867,  and  closes  Friday,  April  5th. 
2.  The  summer  term,  1867,  commences  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  and  closes 
Friday,  July  12th.  4.  The  fall  term,  1867,  commences  on  Tuesday,  Sept 
17th,  and  closes  Friday,  December  20th. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  Candidates  must  in  all  cases  present  the  certificate  required  by  law  of 
the  Acting  School  Visitor  of  Ihe  town  where  the  pupil's  home  is. 

2.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  will  be  gradually  raised, 
so  as  to  insure  a  more  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  candidates, 
and  to  make  the  school  in  an  increasing  degree  an  institution  for  training  in 
the  strictly  professional  studies,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  For  the  present,  candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  thorough  written 
examination  in  common  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  Spelling. 

COURSE -OF   STUDY. 

1.  The  course  continues  through  three  years,  and  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  pupils  remain,  if  possible,  through  that  entire  period. 

2.  The  first  year  is  mainly  spent  in  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies 
taught  in  common  schools,  with  special  attention  to  the  best  and  most  recent 
methods  of  instruction.  A  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  pass 
creditably  through  this  year ;  also  to  those  who  complete  successfully  the 
studies  of  the  second  year. 

3.  The  studies  of  the  second  and  third  years  will  be  to  some  extent  simi- 
lar to  those  taught  in  the  higher  rooms  of  graded  schools  and  in  high  schools. 
Much  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  instruction  and  school  economy. 

4.  Throughout  the  course  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of 
the  English  Language,  in  its  history,  literature  and  grammar.  Prominence 
will  be  given  to  the  art  of  Reading  and  to  English  Composition.  Vocal 
Music,  Drawing  and  light  Gymnastics  will  be  taught  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  distinguished  gentlemen  during  the  present  winter  term  on  the 
History  and  Institutions  of  Connecticut. 

5.  The  best  methods  of  instruction  will  be  the  subject  of  frequent  and 
regular  lessons.  Classes  of  children  from  the  public  schools  of  New  Britain 
will  be  brought  in  for  daily  training,  each  Normal  pupil  in  succession  con- 
ducting the  teaching  exercise  in  presence  of  the  whole  Normal  class.  Op- 
portunities will  be  afforded  for  visiting,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 

6.  Those  only  who  complete  with  credit  a  three  years  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  school  and  be  enrolled  as  Gradr 
nates. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


1.  The  requisite  text-books  are  furnished  gratuitoudy  by  the  State.  It  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  pupils  to  bring  with  them  any  text-books  they 
may  possess,  to  be  used  for  reference. 

2.  A  large  library  is  accessible  to  the  pupils.  Distinguished  friends  of 
education  and  liberal  gentlemen  are  from  time  to  time  making  valuable  dona- 
tions of  books ;  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  their  generosity  is  thankfully 
appreciated  and  well  bestowed. 

3.  The  institution  is  furnished  with  valuable  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  etc. 

EXPENSES. 

No  charge  being  made  for  tuition  or  books,  the  necessary  expenses,  aside 
from  board,  are  extremely  slight.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  excellent  fam- 
ilies at  prices  varying  from  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  week,  including  fuel,  lights 
and  washing.  Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  board  in 
clubs  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  meritorious 
pupils  in  such  a  way  as  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD    OF     EDUCATION 

TO  THE 

GENEEAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  Board  of  Education  herewith  present  their  Annual 
Report 

The  business  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year  has  been 
scarcely  more  than  carefully  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the 
State  under  the  measures  heretofore  adopted.  No  important 
changes  have  been  either  suggested  to  them  or  by  them :  they 
have  therefore  very  little  to  report  to  the  Legislature.  The 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  of  school  administration 
in  general  have  been  winning  favor  more  broadly  in  the  State 
under  the  influence,  especially,  of  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed these  methods  where  they  had  been  adopted  already. 
The  progress  which  is  made  in  this  way  is  natural  and  quiet, 
and  gives  promise  of  permanence ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  untoward  will  occur  to  check  it  in  the  future,  until 
the  cause  .of  education  is  as  prosperous  throughout  the  whole 
State,  as  it  is  in  its  most  favored  portions :  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  especially 
to  the  very  interesting  Report  of  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  who  has 
served  another  year  as  Agent  of  the  Board  to  aid  in   en- 
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6  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

forcing  the  law  requiring  attendance  at  school  It  wilt 
appear  from  this  Report  that  there  is  still  much  neglect 
of  children  of  a  tender  age,  and  many  grave  abuses,  which  call 
for  immediate  correction.  It  is  clear  that  the  correction  of 
these  abuses  cannot  be  left  to  the  humanity  of  the  citizens  at 
large,  but  requires,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  require, 
just  such  an  efficient  agency  as  the  State  has  already  instituted. 
We  would  suggest  in  this  connection,  that  some  measures  be 
taken  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  which  forbids  the  em- 
ployment in  factories  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
The  parents  who  should  withdraw  from  the  State  with  their 
families,  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  that  law,  would 
not  be  desirable  citizens.  Certainly  the  good  which  would  be 
secured  to  those  who  should  remain  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  our  loss  in  their  departure. 

The  work  at  the  Normal  School  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  there  from 
April  1, 1878,  to  April  1, 1874,  has  been  210,  an  increase  of  25 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year  will  be  48.  The  increase  of  numbers  has  occasioned  some 
increase  of  expense ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  any  increase  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution.  But  we  may  add  that,  in  our 
judgment,  the  money  applied  to  its  support  by  the  State  yields 
rich  and  ample  returns. 

As  the  law  provides,  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  by 
our  indefatigable  Secretary  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
they  bave  uniformly  been  well  attended  both  by  the  teachers 
for  whom  they  were  appointed  and  by  the  people  in  whose 
vicinity  they  have  been  held.  These  Institutes  are  a  useful 
means  of  sustaining  and  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  cause  and  progress  of  education. 

The  Board  have  in  former  yeafrs  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  dividends  of 
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the  School  Fund.  The  income  of  this  Fund  has  hitherto  re- 
mained nearly  stationary,  and  as  the  number  of  children  of  the 
legal  school  age  is  steadily  increasing,  the  amount  distributed 
to  each  child  has  from  time  to  time  been  necessarily  diminished. 
Thus  the  income  of  the  Fund  reported  in  1864  was  $182,589.20, 
and  the  income  reported  this  year  is  $182,848.00.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  has  increased 
more  than  22,000,  and  the  amount  distributed  to  each  child 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  has  been  reduced  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  to  one  dollar. 

Now  as  this  distribution  is  made  only  to  such  districts  as 
comply  with  all  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  the  possession  of 
the  fund  gives  the  Legislature  an  ever  efficient  power,  which  is 
easily  applied,  to  enforce  these  laws, — and  it  is  a  power  which 
acts  impartially  and  without  oppression,  and  on  all  parts  of  the 
State.  It  seems  to  the  Board  to  be  important  that  this  inci- 
dental advantage  which  the  School  Fund  gives  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  insignificant  And  yet  such  will,  in  the 
course  of  years,  be  the  case,  unless  some  means  are  used  to  in- 
crease the  principal  of  the  Fund.  It  is  true  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  raised  by  the  State  tax  for  schools  conveys  a 
similar  power.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  tax  may  be 
at  any  time  diminished  or  altogether  abolished,  as  it  depends 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  while  the  School  Fund  is 
forever  devoted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  support  of  Common 
Schools. 

An  opportunity  for  accomplishing,  in  part,  at  least,  the  ob- 
ject proposed  seems  to  us  to  be  presented  by  the  recent  change 
in  the  law  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  may  be 
loaned  in  Connecticut  If  in  consequence  of  this  change  there 
can  be  gained  one  per  cent  on  the  principal  of  the  Fund  an- 
nually, this  gain  will  amount  to  upwards  of  $20,000.  What 
we  would  propose  is  this :  that  this  sum  of  $20,000,  more  or 
less,  which  is  the  excess  of  income  above  the  old  rate  of  six 
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per  cent,  be  added  every  year  to  the  principal  of  the  Fund,  and 
that  the  same  direction  be  given  to  all  distributions  of  income 
from  the  Fund,  which  shall,  for  any  cause,  be  forfeited  in  any 
of  the  towns  or  districts. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  these  suggestions  conflict  with 
that  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  which  forever  ap- 
propriates the  income  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  the  Legislature  can  pass  such  laws  as  may 
seem  best  respecting  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,  and  can  so  em- 
ploy that  Fund  as  to  secure  that  increase  of  the  School  Fund 
which  seems  to  us  especially  desirable. 

With  reference  to  the  law  authorising  the  distribution  from 
the  State  Treasury  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  each  child  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  we  venture  to  suggest,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  distribution  is  too  generous,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  be  proportioned  to  the  actual  attendance  of  children  at 
school,  and  not  to  the  number  of  children  between  four  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  several  towna  Excessive  or  in- 
discriminate aid  may  tend  to  diminish  in  some  the  interest 
which  every  citizen  ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  his  own  family  and  his  own  neighborhood. 

CHAELES  R  INGERSOLL, 
GEORGE  G.   SILL, 
THOMAS  A.   THACHER, 
ELISHA  CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM  EL   POTTER, 
GEORGE  M.  WOODRUFF. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AGENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut : — 

Gentlemen — Since  the  date  of  my  previous  report,  April 
25th,  1873,  I  have  continued  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children  not  attending  school,  and  of  those  who 
employ  children,  to  the  statute  concerning  their  instruction, 
and  to  show  them  the  public  and  personal  advantages  arising 
from  the  education  of  all  classes,  and  the  evils  which  result 
from  allowing  any  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Feeling  deeply 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  have  endeavored  to  impress 
my  convictions  on  the  minds  of  others,  not  only  in  personal 
interviews,  but  in  public  addresses. 

School  Visitors  requested  to  attend  to  the  subject — As  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  law  depends  upon  the  efforts  made  by  local 
authorities  and  the  people  in  their  several  towns  to  enforce  it, 
and  as  it  is  made  the  duty  of  School  Visitors  to  examine  into 
the  situation  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  to  report  violations  of  the  law  to  the  grand  jurors 
of  the  town,  I  have  especially  endeavored  to  call  their  attention 
to  this  subject  and  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  causing  the 
law  to  be  observed. 

In  August  a  circular  was  addressed  to.  the  Boards  of  School 
Visitors  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  grounds  for  any  reasonable  excuses  given  by 
parents  and  others  for  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  by  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  all  the 
children  who  ought  to  attend  school,  and  by  making  provision 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  neglected.  But  the  special 
object  of  this  circular  was  to  suggest  that  when  School  Visitors 
were  elected,  some  persons  be  put  on  the  Boards  who  might 
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have  both  the  time  and  the  qualifications  for  seeing  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  duly  observed ;  and  that  such  persons 
be  appointed  by  the  Boards  for  these  duties.  This  paper  was 
endorsed  by  every  member  of  the  State  Board  and  by  the 
Secretary. 

Towns  visited. — In  October,  (after  the  annual  town  meetings,) 
I  commenced  visiting  the  towns,  hoping  to  find  the  way  pre- 
pared, or  to  assist  in  preparing  the  way,  for  the  attendance  at 
school  of  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  and  of  those  who 
had  been  neglected.  I  found  that  in  but  few  towns  had  this 
subject  been  considered,  or  any  person  been  appointed  to  attend 
to  it  On  my  personal  request,  however,  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  the  Boards  of  School  Visitors  either  appointed  one  of 
their  number  for  this  department  of  duty,  or  a  member  agreed 
to  attend  to  it  In  other  towns  it  seemed  to  be  understood 
that  the  Acting  Visitors  would  attend  to  this  business.  One 
reason  why  the  School  Visitors  have  not  given  this  subject 
more  attention  in  some  towns  is  that  there  is  no  provision  made 
in  the  law  for  the  payment  of  those  who  undertake  this  service. 
The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  Acting  Visitors  only, 
whose  duties  are  visiting  and  superintending  schools.  It  might 
be  well  if  the  law  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  this 
department  of  duties.  But  it  seems  to  me  better  that  each 
town  should,  without  further  legislation,  allow  suitable  pay  for 
this  work. 

Plans  proposed — Having  found  in  a  town  a  man  who  would 
give  this  subject  his  attention,  I  visited  employers  and  ar- 
ranged with  them  to  report  to  him  in  all  cases  the  names 
of  children  who  may  leave  their  service  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  school.  In  order  that  this  arrangement  might 
have  something  of  a  permanent  form,  I  prepared  the  following 
circular : — 

lb  School  Visitors  and  Employers  of  Children  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  attendance  at  school  of  such 
children  as  may  be  dismissed  from  employment,  when  to  employ 
them  longer,  before  they  have  attended  school  three  months,  will 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State,  the  following  plan  is 
suggested : 
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1st  That  the  employer  who  dismisses  children  for  the  object 
above  named,  one  week,  at  least,  before  their  term  of  employment 
expires,  send  the  names  of  such  children,  with  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  to  the  School  Visitor  or  other  officer  of  the 
town,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
schooling  of  children  are  observed. 

2d.  That  the  School  Visitor  or  other  officer  visit  the  parents  of 
children  soon  to  be  dismissed  from  employment, — if  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  do  not  intend  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  to 
remove  to  some  other  town  for  the  purpose  of  evading  it,  or  to 
allow  the  children  to  be  idle, — and,  if  possible,  by  persuasion 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school ;  and  if  such  means 
fail  of  the  object  desired,  have  recourse  to  the  law. 

3d.  Should  they  evade  the  officer  and  remove  to  some  other 
town  in  this  State,  or  in  another  State  having  similar  regulations 
concerning  the  schooling  of  children,  that  the  School  Visitor  or 
other  officer  in  that  town  and  the  person,  if  any,  who  employs  the 
children,  be  duly  informed,  that  the  law  may  there  be  enforced. 

4th.  That  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  nine  months  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  State  having 
similar  regulations  regarding  their  attendance  at  school,  be  em- 
ployed unless  they  have  attended  school  three  months  during  that 
time,  and  can  show  a  certificate  or  other  proof  of  such  attendance. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  and  pursued,  it  will  benefit  employers  in 
preventing,  in  some  measure,  the  removal  of  families,  and  in 
securing  a  better  class  of  help,  as  all  testify  that  education  in  the 
schools  adds  much  to  its  value.  But  the  chief  objects  in  securing 
obedience  to  law  are  the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children. 

Before  this  paper  was  printed,  it  was  shown  to  School  Visitors 
in  the  towns  where  many  children  are  employed  and  to  the 
employers,  and  in  every  case  received  their  cordial  approval  and 
agreement  to  conform  to  the  suggestions  therein  made.  Chiefly 
for  convenience  in  addressing  communications  in  cases  where 
families  remove  from  town  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  law,  there  were  appended,  with  their  consent,  the  names  of 
School  Visitors  and  employers  in  towns  above  referred  to,  and 
copies  distributed  to  all  whom  it  seemed  especially  to  concern. 
Blanks  were  also  furnished  to  employers  for  reporting  the 
names  of  the  children  who  would  be  discharged  to  attend  school. 
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This  arrangement  was  not  effected  in  time  for  the  fall  term 
of  the  schools,  and  the  panic  and  stopping  of  manufactories 
about  the  time  the  winter  terms  commenced  prevented  in  most 
cases  a  full  and  systematic  conformity  to  it  Yet  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that  in  some  towns  where  the 
mills  were  not  stopped  these  suggestions  were  observed  and 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  some  cases  long  lists  of  names 
were  reported  and  the  children  attended  school,  most  of  them 
without  attention  from  the  School  Visitors,  but  in  some  cases 
attendance  was  secured  by  their  personal  efforts.  I  believe  the 
plan  will  be  further  carried  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spring  and  summer  terms  of  the  schools. 

Need  of  Legislation  in  adjoining  States. — In  towns  near  the  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  other  States  the  employers  have  sometimes 
been  embarrassed  by  the  removal  of  families  to  those  States 
when  the  children  have  been  dismissed  from  the  mills  to  attend 
school.  Under  the  present  laws  of  Ehode  Island  we  cannot  ex- 
pect from  that  State  any  remedy  for  this  trouble.  But  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts  concerning  the  schooling  of  children  being 
much  the  same  as  ours,  I  visited  some  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  that  State  on  or  near  the  State  line,  and  requested  their 
School  Committees  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  work.  The 
request  was  well  received  and  encouragement  given  that  the 
third  suggestion  made  in  the  circular  quoted  above  would  be 
regarded  on  their  part 

"Factory  Schools" — This  plan,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  employers — their  sending  out  children  to  at- 
tend each  term  of  school  and  reporting  their  names  to  the 
School  Visitors,  and  requiring  the  children  to  show  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  have  attended  school  sixty  days  before  they 
can  again  be  employed  to  work  —  is  like  that  pursued  in 
Fall  Eiver,  Mass.  The  large  number,  (about  one  thousand,) 
of  children  of  this  class  in  that  city  enables  and  requires  it  to 
provide  a  special  school  for  them,  called  the  "  Factory  School." 
The  school  year  for  this  school  comprises  the  fifty-two  weeks, 
commencing  the  first  day  of  January,  giving  thirteen  weeks  to 
each  term.  A  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  a  term  blanks 
for  names  are  distributed  to  all  the  factories  in  the  city.  On 
these  blanks  the  employers  place  the  names  of  all  children 
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under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  their  employ,  who  have  not 
attended  school  during  the  previous  nine  months.  These  lists 
are  then  sent  to  the  Principal  of  the  school,  who  on  the  opening 
of  the  term  calls  the  roll  from  these  papers.  Names  remaining 
unchecked  on  account  of  absence  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
are  handed  to  an  officer,  who  hunts  up  the  children  and  brings 
them  to  school. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1868.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  that  city  says,  in  his  report  in  1870 :  "  This  school 
has  succeeded  far  beyoijd  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  friends.  The  following  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  school  during  the  year  1869.  Whole  number 
received  from  the  mills  during  the  year,  851 ;  received  certifi- 
cates, 791 ;  moved  out  of  the  city,  33 ;  kept  at  home  by  parents, 
10;  not  found,  10;  certificates  furnished  children  from  other 
schools,  120;  per  cent  of  attendance,  89." 

In  his  report  for  1872  the  Superintendent  says :  "  This  school 
steadily  increases  in  influence  and  usefulness.  The  divisions 
come  regularly  from  the  mills,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  same  individuals  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  who, 
contrary  to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  seem  to  have 
lost  but  little  during  the  interregnum,  and  are  able  in  most 
instances  to  take  up  the  school  work  at  the  point  where  it  was 
left,  and  thus  make  progress  from  year  to  year  in  their  studies." 

Each  report  of  School  Committee  and  Superintendent  sinie 
the  establishment  of  that  school,  contains  similar  expressions 
regarding  this  school.  I  have  visited  it  within  a  few  months, 
and  found  it  in  successful  operation,  doing  all  that  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  doing. 

Factory  Schools  not  necessary  to  our  Plan. — There  may  not  be 
a  town  in  this  State  in  which  there  is  so  large  a  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  employed  in  factories  or  otherwise,  as  to 
render  it  expedient  to  establish  a  "Factory  School,"  but  the 
children  can  on  the  same  plan  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
public  schools,  or,  if  parents  prefer,  in  private  schools.  The 
only  difference,  so  far  as  employers  are  concerned,  is  that,  as 
there  are  but  three  terms  each  year  in  our  schools,  there  must 
be  among  the  operatives  constantly  one-third  more  children 
than  are  wanted  at  any  time  in  the  mills.     In  the  city  referred 
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to,  with  its  Factory  School  in  session  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  divided  into  four  terms,  there  need  be  among  the 
operatives  but  one-fourth  more  children  than  are  required  for 
the  mills.  The  schools  in  most  of  our  factory  villages  are  not 
so  strictly  graded  that  they  cannot  without  inconvenience  fur- 
nish the  instruction  required  by  these  transient  scholars.  In 
larger  villages  and  cities  one  room  may  well  be  appropriated 
to  this  class  of  children,  so  that  they  may  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  classes,  and  may  receive  the  instruction  best  adapted 
to  their  wants.  The  facts  that  this  class  of  children  attend 
school  in  Fall  River,  and  that  in  this  State  they  have  attended, 
when  they  have  received  proper  attention,  show  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  not  impracticable,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  neglected. 

Certificates  furnished. — About  three  thousand  blank  certifi- 
cates in  the  form  of  cards  have  been  furnished  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  schools,  principally  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
where  children  are  employed,  with  the  request  that  at  the  close 
of  each  term  one  be  given  to  every  child  who  has  attended 
school  in  the  term.  These  certificates  are  designed  to  show 
the  term  and  the  number  of  days  the  child  has  attended  school, 
and  to  be  signed  by  the  teacher.  On  the  margin  of  the  card 
the  law  relating  to  the  instruction  and  employment  of  children 
is  briefly  stated.  It  was  found  that  when  certificates  were  to 
be  given  to  those  children  only  who  were  to  work  in  factories, 
very  few  who  were  entitled  to  such  certificates  obtained  them, 
and  so  they  were  seldom  asked  for  by  employers.  But  if  every 
child  who  has  attended  a  public  school  receives  a  certificate  of 
such  attendance,  no  one  can  have  an  excuse  for  being  without 
such  evidence,  and  no  employer  can  have  an  excuse  for  vio- 
lating the  law.  It  will  be  honorable  too,  and  not  disgraceful 
in  the  eyes  of  any,  for  a  child  to  have  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  school.  Certificates  issued  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  would  be  valuable  in  every  school  They 
would  show  the  children  that  their  education  is  a  public  inter- 
est. The  impression  is  too  common  with  school  children  that 
they  are  being  educated  for  their  own  personal  good  only. 
And  much  more  is  liable  to  be  said  by  teachers  and  visitors 
to  confirm  this  error  than  to  give  them  correct  ideas  of  life 
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and  of  their  relation  to  their  country  and  to  the  world,  A  cer- 
tificate furnished  by  the  State  will  remind  the  children  that  this 
commonwealth  at  least  has  an  interest  in  what  they  are  to 
become.  The  plan  is  highly  approved  by  teachers,  and  those 
from  whom  I  have  heard  since  the  certificates  were  given  out 
state  that  the  children  greatly  prize  them. 

Number  of  Children  in  Factories. — In  order  that  I  might  be 
able  to  give  advice  intelligently,  in  some  instances  I  asked 
employers  to  give  me  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  their  employment,  and  in  every  such  case  the 
information  asked  for  was  given,  with  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  children  when  desired.  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  pursue 
this  course  in  every  town  visited,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
result  of  such  inquiries  at  this  time.  Such  was  my  intention  ; 
but  finding  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  calling  for 
similar  information,  and  knowing  that  with  the  enumeration  of 
children  in  January,  statistics  of  attendance  at  school  were  to 
be  called  for,  I  asked  only  for  such  information  as  would  be  of 
immediate  use  to  me  and  School  Visitors  of  the  town.  But  from 
information  obtained  from  this  and  other  sources,  I  conclude 
that  about  three  thousand  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  simultaneously  employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  State,  and  that  during  the  year  at  least  five 
thousand  different  children  are  employed,  so  that  some  of  them 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  school  a  part  of  the  time ; 
but  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred  never  attend  school,  and  if 
possible  their  parents  will  keep  them  at  work  every  month  in 
the  year.  It  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  children 
have  been  in  the  State  but  a  short  time,  and  may  remain  here 
but  a  few  months. 

I  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  number  of  children  not 
attending  school  on  account  of  neglect  of  parents,  or  those  who 
have  the  care  of  them,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  number  kept 
out  of  school  to  work,  but  the  statistics  recently  obtained  give 
a  different  impression. 

Number  of  Children  not  attending  School — From  the  statistics 
called  for  with  the  enumeration  of  children  in  January,  it 
appears  that  in  the  towns  from  which  returns  were  made,  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years 
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who  did  not  attend  school  during  the  year  1873,  because  kept 
at  work,  was  5,681 ;  the  number  neglected,  1,211.  From  these 
returns,  the  number  in  the  twelve  towns  not  reporting  is 
estimated  to  be  938  at  work  and  about  200  neglected,  making 
the  entire  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years  deprived  of  schooling  because  kept  at  work,  about 
6.619,  and  the  number  of  the  same  ages  who  were  not  instructed 
on  account  of  poverty  or  neglect,  about  1,411.  Answers  to 
questions  asked  by  my  circulars,  after  these  statistics  were 
returned  by  the  School  Visitors,  show  that  about  2,250  of  those 
reported  as  kept  from  school  to  work  were  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  that  about  705  of  those  reported  as  suffering  from 
poverty  or  neglect  were  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 

The  number  of  children  reported  as  kept  from  school  to 
work  includes  those  employed  on  farms,  in  stores  and  in  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  those  employed  in  factories.  Making  allowance 
for  this,  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  factories  and  not  attending  school  does  not  neces- 
sarily differ  from  the  number  of  such  children  as  before  esti- 
mated from  observation  and  personal  inquiries. 

Number  annually  reported  in  no  School — While  returns  like 
these  may  fail  to  show  to  what  extent  the  education  of 
children  is  neglected,  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  annually  reported  as  not  hav- 
ing attended  school,  —  which  number  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1872,  was  13,512,  —  may  give  an  impression 
that  the  evil  is  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is.  The 
basis  for  distribution  of  school  money  is  u  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age."  But  many 
judicious  parents,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  at  a  distance 
from  the  schools,  do  not  send  their  children  till  six  or  eight 
years  old  ;  and  many  children  who  have  been  faithfully  kept 
at  school  till  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  are  then 
taken  from  school  and  put  to  trades  or  other  employments.  So 
far  then  as  the  numbers  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
annually  reported  in  no  school  show,  we  may  be  free  from 
reproach ;  though  we  do  know  from  other  sources,  like  those 
referred  to  above,  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  number  have 
not  been  instructed  and  will  not  be  unless  they  are  cared  for 
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by  those  who  have  more  regard  for  the  public  good  and  the 
welfare  of  the  children  than  their  parents  have,  and,  in  many 
cases,  than  those  who  employ  them. 

In  any  view  of  the  subject  there  are  children  enough  not 
attending  school,  but  either  at  work  constantly  in  close  rooms, 
dwarfing  both  body  and  mind,  or  otherwise  kept  at  hard 
labor  by  parents  or  masters  without  reason  or  human  feelings, 
or  are  idling  about,  learning  impurity  and  crime,  growing  up 
to  be  burdens  and  pests  to  society,  inmates  of  almshouses  and 
prisons,  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  labor  reformers  and 
boards  of  education. 

Young  Children  employed. — Only  a  very  few  manufacturers 
intend  to  employ  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  there  are 
a  few  mills  where  children  under  eight  years  of  age  may  be 
found  at  work. 

Children  in  Stores. — The  children  employed  in  stores  usually 
suffer  the  least  of  any  by  being  kept  from  school,  for  in  most 
instances  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  reckon,  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  such  situations,  and  their  employment  ex- 
ercises and  develops  their  minds.  Yet  it  would  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  excellent  schools  of  our  cities,  to  say  that 
these  children  are  getting  an  education  in  stores,  which  renders 
the  schools  unnecessary  for  them.  Young  children  are  often 
employed  but  three  months  at  a  time,  the  employers  seeming 
to  think  that  by  so  doing  they  cannot  violate  the  law.  But 
the  children  often  go  from  one  place  to  another  and  not  to 
schooL  The  question  should  be,  not  "  how  long  has  the  child 
been  employed,"  but,  "  when  did  he  last  attend  school  three 
months?  "  Sometimes  these  children  are  said  to  be  employed 
from  motives  of  charity.  But  a  more  disinterested  and  far- 
seeing  charity  would  prompt  its  possessor  to  see  that  provision 
is  made  for  the  child  to  attend  school  a  part  of  the  time. 

JSffieaey  of  the  Law. — It  will  of  course  be  asked,  does  the 
compulsory  law,  or  rather,  the  amendment  to  a  law  enacted 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  have  any  effect?  I  answer, 
yes.  The  law  which  required  "  parents  and  masters  of  chil- 
dren to  instruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read,"  &c,  has  done  much  to  make  Connecticut  what 
she  is,  and  to  make  other  States  where  her  sons  have  gone  what 
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they  are.  The  amendment  made  to  this  law  two  years  ago  has 
given  it  new  life  and  new  power,  a  power  which  is  felt  and  the 
effects  seen.  There  have  been  no  prosecutions,  though  often 
threatened.  The  Italian  padrone  in  New  Haven  was  arrested 
under  this  law,  but  prosecuted  and  punished  under  another 
statute  having  a  severer  penalty.  The  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1873,  while  they  show  but  a  small  increase 
(412)  in  the  attendance  at  school  for  the  winter  term,  show  a 
large  increase  (3,113)  for  the  summer  term.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  call  attention  to  the  law  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
winter  terms  of  the  schools  of  that  year.  I  find  in  reports  of 
School  Visitors  in  manufacturing  towns  expressions  like  the 
following:  "Truancy  has  been  less  frequent  during  the 
present  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of 
children  who  have  attended  no  school  materially  diminished." 
I  found  in  very  many  of  the  factory  villages  during  the  fall 
term  of  1873,  while  the  mills  were  running  full  time,  that  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  attendance  over  the  corresponding  term 
of  1872.  In  one  of  the  largest  villages  I  found  the  increase 
was  sixty -seven  per  cent.  I  congratulated  the  agent  of  the  mill 
on  the  improvement,  when  he  remarked,  u  You  did  not  come 
here  bristling  up  with  law,  but  we  knew  you  had  the  law  be- 
hind you." 

Neglect  not  always  apparent — The  statistics  called  for  with  the 
enumeration  in  January  showed  a  state  of  things  in  some  towns 
which  had  before  been  overlooked.  The  acting  School  Visitor 
in  one  of  the  cities,  on  reporting  to  me  the  number  of  children 
who  had  not  attended  school  on  account  of  poverty  or  neglect 
of  parents,  remarked  "Had  these  cases  been  known,  or  this  plea 
set  up  near  the  beginning  rather  than  near  the  close  of  the  term, 
they  would  all  have  been  provided  for."  In  a  district  of  another 
town  there  were  found  eight  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  who  had  not  attended  school  for  a  year  or 
more.  The  district  committee,  who  was  also  a  School  Visitor, 
caused  all  these  children  but  one  to  attend  school  immediately. 
The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  those  who  have  been 
delinquent  that  the  children  must  go  to  school.  When  admon- 
ished, few  if  any  will  wait  to  be  prosecuted 
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Bow  the  Law  is  regarded. — The  law  is  regarded  by  most  em- 
ployers as  a  just  expression  of  the  popular  will,  an  expression 
with  which  they  are  generally  trying  to  comply.  The  excep- 
tional cases  will  soon  become  so  marked  that  when  prosecuted 
the  offenders  will  find  no  sympathy.  When  in  nearly  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages  we  find  good  school  houses, 
in  some,  very  fine  buildings,  and  nearly  all  of  them  considered 
a  few  years  since  sufficiently  commodious  for  all  the  children 
who  would  be  sent  to  school,  and  find  these  school  houses  now 
well  filled,  and  in  some  cades  that  children  have  been  taken 
back  into  the  mills  because  there  was  not  room  for  them  in  the 
school  houses,  in  other  places  that  the  manufacturers  have  fur- 
nished additional  school  rooms  in  their  own  buildings,  and 
sometimes  teachers  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  when  the 
school  houses  are  not  suitable  they  propose  to  have  suitable 
ones  erected,  while  they  will  have  to  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  tax, 
and  are  opposed  by  those  who  may  have  to  pay  a  fraction  of 
the  other  tenth ;  when  we  find  them  endeavoring  to  have  the 
schools  kept  open  three  terms  of,  at  least,  three  months  each  in 
every  year,  so  that  all  the  children  employed  in  the  mills  may 
in  turn  attend  school  as  the  law  requires ;  when  we  find  these 
and  other  evidences  of  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  we  cannot  doubt  that  progress  is  being  made, 
and  that  if  the  same  interest  is  continued  the  law  will  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  best  manner,  and  will  commend  its  justice 
and  humanity  and  the  value  of  the  education  which  it  requires, 
to  every  ona 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  observed  any  manifestations 
of  a  different  spirit.  Happily  the  instances  are  not  numerous. 
But  when  those  who  employ  children  are  found  opposing  the 
building  of  school  houses  for  all  the  children  who  ought  to 
attend  school,  or  using  their  influence  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ation of  school  a  sufficient  number  of  weeks  in  the  year  to 
render  it  convenient  or  possible  for  all  the  children  to  attend 
as  the  law  requires ; — such  a  course  may  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  want  of  intention  or  desire  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  considered  just  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  every  such  case. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  since  that 
44  those  parents  who  had  hitherto  neglected  the  education  of 
their  children  had  now  somehow  got  the  impression  that  the 
children  must  go  to  school,  and  they  go."  How  this  impres- 
sion has  been  produced,  is  understood  by  those  who  know  of 
the  judicious  and  unwearied  efforts  of  that  gentleman,  aided 
by  the  Superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  an  officer  detailed  from  the  police  to  look 
up  truants  and  absentees.  These  wayward  and  neglected  chil- 
dren are  arrested  and  taken  to  schooL  But  few  of  this  class 
of  children  are  sent  to  the  Reform  SchooL  The  system  of 
managing  schools  in  that  city  readily  affords  the  opportunity 
of  providing  schools  for  all  classes  of  children,  for  truants  and 
transient  scholars  as  well  as  for  the  regular  attendants. 

The  result  of  all  this  care  and  this  arrangement  is  apparent 
in  the  attendance  of  the  schools  during  the  past  winter.  The 
number  registered  was  666  more  than  in  any  former  term.  A 
part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  greater  number  of  children 
in  the  city.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  by  three 
hundred  at  least  was  due  to  efforts  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  law ;  and  yet  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  manufacturing 
interests  but  little  effort  was  made  there  during  the  winter  to 
look  up  children  employed  in  factories.  The  importance  of 
what  is  done  there  will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  about 
one-eleventh  of  all  the  children  enumerated  in  the  State  are  in 
that  city. 

The  truant  officers  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  as  in  former  years, 
are  faithfully  enforcing  the  attendance  at  school  of  such  chil- 
dren as  would  otherwise  be  spending  their  time  in  the  streets 
or  elsewhere  in  idleness  and  crime.  The  need  of  a  truant  or 
ungraded  school  for  this  class  of  children  in  that  city  is 
seriously  felt,  and  one  will  doubtless  be  soon  provided. 

In  cities  and  towns  generally  where  any  efforts  were  made 
in  former  years  to  prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy,  greater  efforts 
have  been  made  the  past  year,  and  improved  plans  have  been 
adopted,  and  in  some  cities  the  police  have  during  the  past 
year  for  the  first  time  been  instructed  to  take  boys  found  loiter- 
ing about  the  streets  to  schooL 
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Records  should  be  kept — I  remarked  in  my  former  report 
that  u  it  would  be  well  if  employers  were  required  by  law  to 
keep  lists  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  their 
employ,  with  names  of  parents,  ages  and  time  when  they  last 
attended  school,  stating  how  information  concerning  age  and 
time  of  attending  school  was  obtained."  The  time  when  the 
child  first  came  into  the  State,  and  from  what  place,  should  also 
be  noted  on  the  list  I  am  folly  convinced  that  such  records 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
school  officers,  members  or  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  civil  authority  of  the  town.  Probably 
few,  if  any,  employers  would  refuse  to  give  such  information 
if  asked  for  by  a  proper  person,  but  uniformity  cannot  be 
expected  unless  such  records  are  required  by  law.  Such  records 
would  often  prevent  transgressions  of  the  law  through  care- 
lessness or  inattention,  and  would  without  doubt  often  protect 
employers  from  unjust  censure,  for  if  children  work  in  a  factory 
such  fact  seems  to  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
law  is  violated,  when  these  records  might  show  that  the  law  is 
strictly  regarded.  The  book-keeper  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany, which  had  ordered  a  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
children  in  the  mill  to  be  made  for  my  use,  stated,  when  he 
gave  me  the  list  containing  two  hundred  and  thirty  names,  that 
such  a  list  could  be  kept  and  corrected  every  month  without 
much  additional  labor.  I  do  not  think  any  would  regard  the 
keeping  of  such  records  as  an  unreasonable  requirement 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  Secretary  Northrop  for  his  wise  counsels,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  given  me  of  presenting  the  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  my  appointment  at  Teachers,  Institutes,  where  I 
have  met  School  Visitors  and  many  others  interested  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  educational  work,  to  whom  also 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due. 

GILES  POTTER 

E88BX,  April  25th,  1874. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

Gentlemen, — My  Seventh  Annual  Report,  being  the 
Twenty-ninth  from  the  Department  of  Education,  is  herewith 
submitted.  In  addition  to  the  usual  summary  of  statistics  first 
given,  there  will  be  found  on  page  27  a  tabular  comparison  of 
the  schools  in  their  most  essential  features  for  the  last  six  years. 
Both  show  gratifying  evidence  of  progress. 

Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  ov  Connecticut,  fob  the 
year  ending  August  81st,  1873. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State, 166 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  .        .        .        1,602 

Decrease  for  the  year, 19 

Number  of  public  schools, 1,648 

Increase  for  the  year, 10 

Number  of  departments  in  public  schools,        .        .        .      2,405 

Increase  for  the  year, 57 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  in 

January,  1873, 132,908 

Increase  from  previous  year, 1,160 

Average  length  of  public  schools,    •        .        .        .174.18  days 

Increase  for  the  year, 84  of  a  day 

Number  of  scholars  registered  in  winter,         .        .        .    95,199 

Increase  for  the  year, 412 

Number  of  scholars  registered  in  summer,       .        .        .    86,987 
Increase  for  the  year,    ...  ....  3,113 
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Number  registered  who  were  over  16  years  of  age,    .        .    3,651 

Increase  for  the  year, 9 

Number  in  other  schools  than  public  schools,    .        .        .     8,529 

Decrease  for  the  year, 500 

Number  in  schools  of  all  kinds, 123,386 

Decrease  for  the  year, 448 

Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in  winter,      .        .     67,172 

Decrease  for  the  year, 427 

Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in  summer,     .        .     60,905 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,792 

Percentage  of  whole  number  registered  in  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  number  enumerated  in  January,  1873,       .    86.41 

Decrease  for  the  year, 73 

Percentage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  .  •      .      92.83 

Decrease  for  the  year, 1.16 

Percentage  of  those  enumerated  registered  in  winter,       .     71.62 

Decrease  for  the  year, 33 

Percentage  of  those  enumerated  registered  in  summer,      .    65.44 

Increase  for  the  year, 1.78 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  winter,      .        .        .     70.56 

Decrease  for  the  year, 76 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  summer,   .        .        .     70.02 

Increase  for  the  year, .73 

Average  attendance  in  winter,  as  compared  with  the  number 

enumerated  in  January,  1873, 50.53 

Decrease  for  the  year, .78 

Average  attendance  in  summer,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber enumerated  in  January,  1873,      ....      45.82 

Increase  for  the  year, 1.71 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — males,  711 ;  females,  1,810; 

total, 2,521 

Increase  for  the  year — decrease,  males,  4 ;  increase,  females, 

48 ;  total  increase, 44 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer— males,  246;  females,  2,246; 

total, 2,492 
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Increase  for  the  year — males,  48 ;  females,  6 ;  total,  •        .         54 
Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school, .        .       1,574 

Increase  for  the  year, 66 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before,  .        .        .        618 

Increase  for  the  year, 38 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,    .        .        •    $69.03 

Increase  for  the  year, 2.02 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers, .        .        .      36.05 

Increase  for  the  year, 1.96 

Number  of  schools  of  two  departments,  ....  100 

Decrease  for  the  year, 4 

Number  of  schools  of  more  than  two  departments,  .        .        136 

Increase  for  the  year, 8 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools, 236 

Increase  for  the  year, 4 

Number  of  new  school  houses  erected  in  the  year, .        .        .34 

Decrease  for  the  year, 8 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  "good"  condition,        920 

Increase  for  the  year, 47 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  "fair"  condition,    .        499 

Decrease  for  the  year, 21 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  "  poor  "  condition,  .        240 

Decrease  for  the  year, 14 

Capital  of  the  School  Fund, $2,044,190.81 

Dividend  per  child  from  School  Fund, 1.00 

Income  of  School  Fund  distributed  Feb.  28th,  1873,  .    132,848.00 
Amount  distributed  from  the  State  Treasury,  under  the  104th 

section  of  the  School  law,  (i  e.,  State  School  Tax),  199,272.00 
Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,  ....  763,661.83 
Income  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,  as  reported, .  .  .  45,452.58 
Income  of  Local  Funds  for  schools,  ....  12,196.45 
Amount  raised  for  schools  by  Town  Tax,      .        .         598,873.44 

Decrease  for  the  year, 48,320.67 

Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  by  District  Tax,       409,555.19 
Increase  for  the  year, 14,031.68 
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Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  public  schools,    $7,172.42 

Amount  received  for  public  schools  from  other  sources,   47,119.12 

Total  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all 

sources, 1,542,489.20 

Increase  for  the  year, 99,820.19 

Amount  for  each  child  enumerated, 11.60 

Increase  for  the  year, .65 

Amount  expended  for  teachers9  wages,      .        .        .      959,229.40 

Increase  for  the  year, 70,357.51 

Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidentals,        .        .     128,588.05 

Increase  for  the  year, .  18,385.15 

Amount  expended  for  new  school  houses, .        .        .      226,705.78 

Decrease  for  the  year, 02,319.77 

Amount  expended  for  repairs  of  school  buildings,    .        53,960.87 

Decrease  for  the  year, 11,263.69 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus,         .        .  8,095.73 

Increase  for  the  year, 149.93 

Amount  expended  for  other  school  purposes,  .        .         100,862.89 

Decrease  for  the  year, 36,306.48 

Total  amount  expended  for  public  schools,       .        .     1,477,442.72 

Decrease  for  the  year, 50,997.35 

Note. — The  total  of  expenses  has  been  largely  (L  e.,  apparently)  reduced  by 
excluding  all  moneys  expended  for  the  payment  of  loans.  Had  such  moneys 
been  included,  this  total  would  show  a  very  decided  increase. 

Number  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  enumerated  in 

January,  1874, 133,528 

Increase  for  the  year, 620 

Dividend  per  child  from  School  Fund,  1874,     .        .        .  $1.00 
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Report  of 

Income  from  Funds. 

Raised  by  Taxes, 
Bate  Bills,  etc 

1865 

$194,123.28 

$259,540.00 

1866 

♦190,127.67 

372,113.73 

1867 

♦188,609.72 

516,376.98 

1868 

♦187,951.74 

795,854.58 

1869 

188,919.90 

854,166.81 

1870 

181,266.28 

1,087,886.55 

1871 

178,979.96 

1,305,036.39 

1872 

183,262.60 

1,320,355.02 

.1873 

188,808.85 

1,253,860.16 

1874 

190,497.03 

1,351,992.17 

Increase,  $1,092,452.17 


Report 
ofthe 
Tear. 

Average 
Length 

Schools. 

Enumera- 
ted 

1868.1869, 
etc. 

Registered. 

Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 

Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 

In 
Private 
Schools 

No.  in  both 

Public  and 

Private 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

W. 

8. 

in  all 
Schools. 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

163.05 
161.75 
168.51 
172.41 
173.34 
17418 

123,650 
124,082 
125,409 
128,468 
131,748 
132,908 

82,140 
88,348 
94,092 
94,408 
94,787 
95,199 

75,177 
78,865 
83,192 
83,095 
83,874 
86,987 

99,390 
105,313 
110,640 
113,588 
114,805 
114,857 

80.38 
8487 
88.19 
88.50 
87.14 
86.41 

9,583 
9,304 
8,754 
9,029 
8,529 

114,896 
119,944 
122,342 
123,834 
123,386 

92.60 
95.64 
95.23 
93.99 
92.83 

Incr'se 

11.13 

9,258 

13,059 

11,810 

15,467 

6.03 

-1,054 

8,490 

.23 

Report 
ofthe 

Average  Attend- 
ance. 

Teachers'  Wages, 
per  Month. 

Total  pay  of 
Teachers. 

Ho.  of  Teachers 

continuously 

employed. 

Tear. 

W. 

S. 

Male. 

Female. 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

59,489 
64,707 
66,902 
67,018 
67,599 
67,172 

53,645 
56,309 
58,348 
58,349 
58,113 
60,905 

$56.64 
58.74 
63.10 
66.56 
67.01 
69.03 

$26.93 
29.16 
31.29 
32.69 
3409 
36.05 

$609,658.05 
695,539.25 
785,680.04 
833,759.96 
888.871.89 
959,229.40 

1,453 
1,568 
1,407 
1,434 
1,508 
1,574 

Increase 

7,683 

7,260 

$12.39 

$9.12 

$349,571.35 

121 

♦  For  each  of  these  years  the  income  from  "  Local  Funds"  was  estimated  to  be 
$10,000. 
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PROGRESS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  tables,  during  the  last 
decade  and  still  more  daring  the  last  six  years,  there  has  been 
a  marked  advance  in  every  essential  feature  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. In  the  average  length  of  schools  the  increase  is  11.13 
days,  in  enumeration  9.258,  in  the  number  registered  in  winter 
13.059,  do.  in  summer  11.810,  in  the  number  of  different 
scholars  registered  15.467,  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  in 
public  schools  6.03,  in  the  pay  of  teachers  $349,571.35,  in  the 
number  of  teachers  continuously  employed  121. 

From  the  decennial  table  on  page  26,  it  will  be  seen  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  amount  raised  by 
town  tax  is  $511,169.44,  in  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax 
$359,141.19,  in  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  $1,088,825.92. 
While  the  strictest  economy  is  always  to  be  encouraged  and  all 
needless  expenditures  should  be  avoided,  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  chosen  to  tax  themselves  to  this  increased  extent 
for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  their  schools  and  procuring 
more  apparatus,  better  teachers  and  school  houses  evinces  a 
remarkable  increase  of  popular  interest  in  education.  The  only 
point  of  diminution  is  in  the  number  attending  private  schools, 
the  decrease  in  six  years  being  1.054.  This  fact  is  evidently 
due  to  the  general  improvement  of  our  public  schools.  In 
too  many  instances  they  were  formerly  poor  and  for  the  poor. 
Now  the  children  of  all  classes  mingle  in  the  public  schools. 
In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  children  of  the  richest  can  find  no 
better  schools  than  those  which  are  free  to  all.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  the  late  lamented  Principal  of  the  Hartford  High 
School,  Mr.  Capron,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for 
that  institution  from  the  public  schools  were  better  qualified 
than  those  who  came  from  private  schoola  Notwithstanding 
the  admitted  fact,  that  the  improvement  in  public  instruction 
tends  to  detract  from  private  schools,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  principals  of  private  schools,  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  cor- 
dial interest  in  the  recent  progress  of  our  public  schools. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  attendance  during  the  last  six 
years  is  the  more  striking  in  the  face  of  the  very  large  immi- 
gration from  Canada  to  the  manufacturing  villages,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.    In  the  scarcity  of  labor  after 
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the  war,  these  operatives  came  in  swarms  from  the  least  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  Dominion.  At  the  outset  few  expected  to 
be  naturalized,  or  to  become  permanent  residents.  They  are 
seldom  householders  here.  Many  being  landowners  in  Canada, 
planned  at  some  time  to  return  to  their  native  homes.  Speaking 
a  foreign  language,  changing  often  from  factory  to  factory  and 
village  to  village,  like  strangers  and  itinerants,  they  did  not 
.readily  assimilate  with  our  people.  Those  unschooled  at 
home,  naturally  feel  little  interest  in  our  schools.  Unless 
the  law  interfered,  they  would  keep  their  children  constantly 
in  the  mills.  Industrious  and  economical  as  they  are,  the 
liberal  wages  received  is  likely  to  induce  the  majority  of  them 
to  settle  permanently  among  ua  Hence  for  our  sake  as  well 
as  theirs,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  their  children 
should  be  educated. 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  registered.  The 
more  strictly  the  law  is  enforced  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  who  have  not  attended  school  three  months  in  the 
year,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  who  attend  only  three 
months,  and  who,  leaving  school  as  soon  as  they  can  be  legally 
employed  again,  will  reduce  the  average  attendance.  Accord- 
ingly with  an  increase  of  412  in  the  number  registered  in  win- 
ter, there  was  a  decrease  of  427  in  the  average  attendance.  In 
the  summer,  after  the  special  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education 
began  to  be  felt  in  this  direction,  there  was  the  remarkable 
increase  of  3,118  in  the  number  registered,  but  as  was  to  be 
expected,  not  a  proportional  increase  in  the  average  attendance, 
that  being  2,792. . 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Normal  School  has  occa- 
sioned some  embarrassment  in  finding  room  for  so  large  a  num- 
ber. Additional  seats  and  desks  have  been  secured.  Though 
somewhat  crowded,  all  are  now  comfortably  provided  for.  The 
earnestness  of  the  members  and  the  genuine  work  here  done 
are  fitted  to  commend  the  institution  to  the  continued  confi- 
dence of  the  peopla  The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  school  at  any  time.  It  is  for  the  people,  and  a  welcome 
awaits  all  who  are  interested  in  education.     The  more  fre- 
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quentJy  it  is  inspected,  the  wider  will  be  its  influence.  It  is 
proposed  to  gradually  raise  the  standard  of  admission  and 
thus  give  more  time  for  professional  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  this  institution,  the  follow- 
ing details  are  taken  from  the  annual  circular : 

The  Design  of  the  School — The  design  of  the  school  is  strictly 
professional;  that  is,  to  prepare  pupils,  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing,  and  instructing 
the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  the  absorbing  desire  of  all  in 
charge  to  fully  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  make 
this,  in  every  respect,  a  first-class  Normal  School  Thorough 
instruction  is  here  given  to  pupils ;  first,  in  the  branches  of 
study  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  second, 
in  the  best  method  of  teaching  those  branches. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  declare  their  full  intention 
of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  riper  age  than  that  here  prescribed,  with 
experience  in  teaching,  tends  to  render  the  course  of  study  at 
this  institution  all  tbe  more  valuable  to  the  pupiL  Eacl^  can- 
didate is  expected  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  from  the  Acting  School  Visitor  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lives.  The  examination  for  admission  takes 
place  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  each  term  (for  all  new  pupils), 
beginning  at  two  o'clock,  p.  M.  A  new  class  will  hereafter  be 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  each  term. 

School-year  and  Terms. — The  school-year  consists  of  forty 
weeks,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
There  will  be  a  recess  of  one  week  at  Thanksgiving,  and 
also  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  term. 

Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  and 
analysis  of  sounds  and  vocal  gymnastics ;  spelling,  with  deriva- 
tions and  definitions;  writing;  punctuation;  grammar  and 
analysis;  arithmetic;  algebra;  geometry;  political  and  physi- 
cal geography,  with  map  drawing;  physiology;  botany; 
chemistry;  natural  philosophy;  astronomy;  rhetoric;  mental 
and  moral  philosophy ;  school  laws ;  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  English  literature ;  vocal  music  ;  and  drawing.     Constant 
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and  careful  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to 
delineations  on  the  black-board ;  gymnastics ;  composition,  and 
object  lessons.  Latin  and  French  may  be  taken  as  optional 
studies,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  coursa  Lec- 
tures on  the  studies  pursued,  and  on  collateral  topics,  will  be 
given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  pupils  remain,  if 
possible,  through  the  entire  course. 

Examinations. — A  public  examination  will  be  held,  and  a 
class  graduated,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  believed  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  school  will  be  greatly  increased  by  thus  graduating  two 
classes  each  year.  The  institution  is  at  all  times  open  to  in- 
spection, and  the  friends  of  education  are  invited  to  visit  it  at 
their  convenienca 

Board  and  Tuition. — No  charge  being  made  for  tuition  or 
books,  the  necessary  expenses,  aside  from  board,  are  extremely 
light  Board  can  be  obtained  in  excellent  families  at  prices 
varying  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  week,  including  fuel,  lights, 
and  washing.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  meritorious  pupils 
in  such  a  way  as  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  requisite 
text-books  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  State.  It  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  pupils  to  bring  with  them  any  text- 
books they  may  possess,  to  be  used  for  referenca  For  the 
accommodation  of  all  those  who  may  wish  to  board  at  home, 
Scholars7  tickets  on  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill 
Bailroad  are  offered  at  very  low  rates.  The  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  Bailroad  offers  equally  favorable  terms. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet — A  large  library  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  pupils.  The  institution  is  furnished  with  valuable 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  large  collection  of 
minerals,  fossils,  &c.  The  friends  of  education  are  earnestly 
invited  to  contribute  books  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus ;  minerals  and  specimens  of  natural  history 
for  the  cabinet  These  will  greatly  increase  the  means  of  use- 
fulness of  the  institution. 

The  following  are  the  instructors  of  the  school : 

Isaac  N.  Carleton,  A.  M.,  principal;  William  B.  Dwight, 
A.  M.,  associate  principal ;  Emma  M.  Goldthwaite,  assistant ; 
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Ella  J.  Gibbs,  assistant ;  Celeste  E.  Bosh,  assistant ;  Celestia 
D.  Browning,  drawing  and  penmanship ;  Pro£  Balph  0*.  Hib- 
bard,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Elocution. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
represented  in  the  school. 

Calendar  for  1874-76. — Fall  and  Winter  term  opens  Monday, 
Aug.  31, 1874 ;  Fall  and  Winter  term  closes  Friday,  Jan.  22, 
1875  ;  Spring  and  Summer  term  opens  Monday,  Feb.  1,  1876 ; 
Spring  and  Summer  term  closes  Friday,  June  25,  1875. 

Names  of  83  Towns  having  Pupils  in  the  Normal  School  during 
the  School  year  of  1873--4. 


Avon, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Berlin, 

Bethany, 

Bethel, 

Bolton, 

Bozrah, 

Branford, 

Bridgeport, 

Bristol, 

Brooklyn, 

Burlington, 

Canterbury, 

Canton, 

Chatham, 

Cheshire, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Cromwell, 

Derby, 

Durham, 

East  Haddam, 

East  Lyme, 

East  Windsor, 

Enfield, 

Essex, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby, 


Greenwich, 

Groton, 

Guilford, 

Haddam, 

Hartford, 

Hartland, 

Harwinton, 

Killingworth, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Madison, 

Manchester, 

Mansfield, 

Meriden, 

Middlefield, 

Middletown, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

New  Britain, 

New  Canaan, 

New  Fairfield, 

New  Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

Newington, 

Newtown, 

Norfolk, 

North  Branford, 

North  Haven, 


North  Stonington, 

Norwalk, 

Norwich, 

Plainfield, 

Plainville, 

Plymouth, 

Portland, 

Prospect, 

Bidgefield, 

Salem, 

Saybrook, 

Scotland, 

Southington, 

Sprague, 

Stamford, 

Stonington, 

Suffield, 

Trumbull, 

Vernon, 

Wallingford, 

Waterburv, 

Waterford, 

Watertown, 

West  Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

Wilton, 

Windham. 


The  statistics  in  regard  to  occupation  of  fathers  are  as  follows : 

Farmers,  79 ;  mechanics,  19 ;  carpenters,  12 ;  merchants,  7 ; 

laborers,  7 ;  manufacturers,  4 ;  butchers,  3 ;  clergymen,  3 ;  black- 
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smiths,  2  ;  post  masters,  2 ;  sea  captains,  2 ;  K.  K.  engineers,  2  ; 
builders,  2 ;  and  one  each  of  the  following :  Painter,  cooper, 
grocer,  shoemaker,  paper-maker,  stone  mason,  turner,  brick- 
maker,  inspector,  burnisher,  hotel  proprietor,  wool  sorter, 
architect,  photographer,  ship  builder,  R  R  agent,  banker,  mill 
superintendent,  stage  driver,  switchman,  auctioneer,  tailor,  con- 
tractor, miller,  teacher,  saloon  keeper,  jeweler,  policeman. 

The  catalogue  for  this  year,  just  issued,  contains  the  follow- 
ing summary : 

Graduates  in  January,  1874, 16 

"  June,  "       27 

Senior  Middle  Class, 25 

Junior        "  "     45 

Entering  Class, 67 

Total  number  since  September  1st, 180 

Total  number  from  May  1st,  1873,  to  May  1st,  1874, 210 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Normal  School  from  May  13,  1872,  to  May 
13,  1873,  was  given  in  the  last  report  As  then  stated,  the 
amount  expended  for  the  school  year  beginning  September 
first,  to  that  date,  was  $9,261.99. 

The  items  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year  were  as  follows : 

$9,261.99 

Salaries, 2,372.21 

<x.  P.  Rockweirs  bill  for  sundries, 242.06 

I.  N.  Carleton's  summary  of  16  receipted  bills,  . . .  141.24 

Repairs,  balance  from  last  year, 57.02 

$12,074.52 
Annual  appropriation, 12,000.00 

Amount  debited  to  account  of  the  present  year, . . .  $74.52 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  payments  made 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Normal  School  during  the 
present  school  year  from  September,  1873,  to  May,  1874.  The 
vouchers  having  been  audited  and  approved  by  Judge  E.  Car- 
penter, Treasurer  of  the  Board,  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Comptroller. 
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Debit  balance  of  last  year, $  74.52 

Hamersley  &  Co., 90.00 

Elisha  Carpenter, 15.00 

L  N.  Carleton, 156.27 

A.  P.  Collins, 40.88 

Cornelias  Andrews, 12.00 

Chas.  Northend, 240.00 

E.  B.  Benjamin, 20.81 

Emmons  <fc  Stewart, 4.70 

Adams  Exp.  Co., 0.75 

John  A.  Williams, 22.20 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co, 3.00 

Sheldon  &  Co., 82.00 

Collins  &  Northend, 59.06 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co,, 28.12 

Ginn  Brothers, 146.86 

L.  O.  Smith, 98.49 

Chas.  L.  Willard, 79.95 

D.  M.  Rogers  &  Co., 4.76 

P.  &  F.  Corbin, 3.75 

Oviatt  &  Baker, 21.75 

John  H.  Austin, 2.05 

William  Straus, 4.13 

R.  Castleveeohi, 23.50 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 18.00 

Adams  Exp.  Co., 3.75 

L.  O.  Smith, 437.38 

C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co., 12.50 

New  Britain  Gas  Light  Co., 8.55 

Oswin  Roberts, - 12.25 

Sheldon  &  Co., 28.00 

Wm.  B.  Dwight, 4.32 

Kellogg  &  Bulkley  Co., 18.40 

C.  A.  Parmalee, 2.60 

L  N.  Carleton, .55 

A.  J.  Sloper, 10.00 

J.  A.  Williams, 10.85 

Emmons  &  Stewart, 3.55 

Buckley  &  Carpenter, > 6.00 

Brown  &  Ellis, 7.01 

C  H.  Johnson, 11.88 

Adams  Exp.  Co., .40 
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James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., $  8.59 

C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co., 16.00 

C.  C.  Cbatfield  &  Co., 12.50 

S.  Walker  &  Co., 2.00 

E.  Q.  Norton, 3.00 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 8.00 

Adams  Exp.  Co., 50 

New  Britain  Gas  Light  Co., 7.60 

Felt  &  Norton,.   .-. 1.60 

John  A.  Williams, 15.25 

Celestia  D.  Browning, 8.03 

R.  L.  Perkins, 6.00 

C.  Dickinson, 60 

We  B.  Dwight, 4.87 

Joseph  Smith, 3.00 

P.  Chatfield, 7.00 

Salary.  Paid  at  date. 

L  N.  Carleton, $3,000.00  $2,625.00 

Wm.  B.  Dwight, 2,100.00  1,675.00 

Emma  M.  Goldthwaite,..     1,050.00  737.50 

Ella  J.  Gibbs, 1,000.00  875.00 

Celestia  D.  Browning,. ..        800.00  700.00 

Celeste  E.  Bush, ...        800.00  600.00 

Ralph  G.  Hibbard, 500.00  375.00 

$9,472.02 

The  following  summary  shows  the  purpose  for  which  the 
bills  named  above  were  paid. 

Salaries, $7,587.50 

School  Supplies — Books,  Charts,  <fca, 541.22 

Coal  and  Janitor, 437.38 

Furniture, 240.00 

Furnace, 190.69 

Catalogues  and  Printing, 52.25 

Advertising, 37.50 

Repairs, 32.26 

Gas, 17.10 

Insurance, 99.98 

Bookcase, 50.12 

Cleaning  School  Rooms, 30.25 

Minor  Incidentals, 81.30 

Overdraft  from  previous  year, 74.52 

Total  paid  since  Sept.  1, 1874, $9,472.02 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Daring  the  last  year  the  attendance  at  our  Institutes  has 
been  large,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  teachers  and  the 
community  most  gratifying.  The  teachers  have  been  gratui- 
ously  entertained,  and  yet,  "come  again  "  has  usually  been  the 
parting  word.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  repeatedly  wel- 
comed to  the  same  towns,  shows  the  public  appreciation  of 
these  meetings  where  they  are  best  known.  Started  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  as  a  temporary  expedient,  succeeding  years 
have  so  improved  their  methods  as  to  make  them  a  practical 
necessity.  They  are  now  regarded  as  an  essential  agency  by 
the  most  experienced  educators  of  the  country,  and  are  organ- 
ized in  every  State  which  maintains  a  good  system  of  public 
schools.  Even  North  Carolina  is  beginning  to  move  in 
this  direction.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  says:  "During  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observation  of  schools, 
school  systems  and  agencies,  in  different  States  and  countries,  I 
have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universally  applicable  or 
so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  professional 
and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education 
as  a  well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute." 

For  the  two-fold  purpose  of  supplementing  a  scanty  salary, 
and  observing  the  methods  adopted  in  other  institutes  and 
schools,  I  have  accepted  during  the  last  twenty  years  many 
invitations  to  address  educational  meetings  in  sixteen  different 
States  of  our  country.  The  plans  and  methods  thus  observed 
in  America,  with  others  learned  abroad,  have  contributed  to 
the  interest  and  efficiency  of  our  institutes  at  homa  These 
observations  discover  mistakes  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  ex- 
cellences to  be  copied.  The  theories  and  experiments  fully 
tried  and  signally  failing  elsewhere  should  give  warning  and 
wisdom  to  us.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  ex-superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Ohio,  who  has  probably  had  greater  experience  in 
conducting  Institutes  than  any  other  man  in  the  Western 
States,  gives  his  "  testimony  against  the  foolish  idea  that  the 
work  of  an  institute  should  be  done  by  its  members.  An 
institute  thus  conducted  is  just  about  as  efficient  as  a  school  in 
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which  the  pupils  successively  act  the  teacher.  An  institute 
should  bring  to  experienced  teachers  the  ripest  experience,  the 
best  methods,  and  the  soundest  views  of  the  profession." 

In  the  management  of  our  institutes,  therefore,  I  have 
learned  to  be  positive  and  to  assume  the  entire  control  and 
responsibility.  Indecision  here  means  inefficiency,  if  not  dis- 
order. The  time  of  one  or  two  hundred  teachers  is  too  precious 
to  give  to  the  untried  hobbies  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  theories  of 
novicea  I  have  attended  institutes  where  the  first  session  was 
wholly  occupied  in  "  organization,"  in  the  construction  of  com- 
plicated machinery,  the  election  of  president,  vice-president, 
councillors  and  various  committees,  and  where  the  teachers 
themselves  occupied  still  more  time  with  essays,  discussions, 
lectures  and  "entertainments,"  and  divided  councils  pre- 
vented unity  and  efficiency.  In  Connecticut,  precisely  at  the 
appointed  hour,  we  begin  our  regular  exercises  without  any 
formality,  and  fill  up  eight  hours  each  day  with  hard  work. 
The  lectures  are  unwritten,  conversational  and  familiar,  and  the 
utmost  freedom  of  questioning  and  urging  objections  is  always 
invited.  While  teachers  are  requested  to  state  fully  their  diffi- 
culties, intricate  problems  of  arithmetic,  or  mere  puzzles  in  any 
science,  are  excluded.  In  the  day  sessions,  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
sent those  practical  subjects  which  teachers  can  take  into  the 
school  room  and  apply  in  their  daily  work.  The  general  cus- 
tom of  taking  notes  of  leading  points  in  the  instructions 
indicates  their  practical  interest  in  the  exercises.  To  encourage 
this  practice,  each  teacher  on  entering  the  institute  is  presented 
with  a  small  note  book.  The  meeting  is  not  an  exhibition. 
The  teachers  do  not  assemble  from  various  and  sometimes  re- 
mote towns  for  mere  entertainment  In  the  reading  lessons, 
humerous  selections  are  occasionally  given,  to  illustrate  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  breaking  up  the  humdrum  monotony  of 
the  school  room. 

The  most  important  study  taught  in  our  schools  is  reading ; 
not  merely  as  an  accomplishment  which  every  body  appreciates, 
but  as  a  means  to  health.  The  direct  tendency  of  vocal  culture 
to  prevent,  or  cure,  pulmonary  disease  and  to  promote  full  phy- 
sical development  and  prolong  life,  makes  it  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  No  exercises  are  more  in- 
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vigorating  than  reading,  speaking  and  singing,  when  rightly 
conducted :  while  exhaustion  and  hoarseness  often  result  from 
a  little  wrong  use  of  the  vocal  organs.  Pulmonary  disease 
being  the  scourge  of  New  England,  this  subject  merits  the 
attention  of  all  parents  and  teachers.  I  have  made  it  a  leading 
topic  of  discussion  in  every  Teachers'  Institute,  and  have  rec- 
ommended that  reading  and  spelling  be  made  far  more  promi- 
nent studies  with  the  younger  pupils  in  our  schools. 

The  chief  aim  in  our  institutes  has  been  to  present  the  most 
approved  methods  of  instruction  and  school  management  How 
to  teach  the  common  English  branches  is  always  the  leading 
subject  Some  other  topics  are  interspersed  to  give  an  impulse 
to  teachers  in  the  direction  of  self-culture,  and  furnish  informa- 
tion in  broader  fields  than  the  school  studies,  and  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Every  teacher  should 
be  always  a  learner.  One  who  thinks  he  knows  enough  even 
for  the  work  of  the  primary  school,  is  unfit  to  teach  any  school 
When  one  ceases  to  be  a  learner,  he  ought  to  cease  teaching. 
Children  need  impulse  even  more  than  instruction.  To  awaken 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  more  essential  than  merely  to  give 
information.  Knowledge  rightly  imparted  creates  a  desire  for 
mora  The  dryest  study  need  not  be  a  mere  drudgery.  The 
highest  didactic  skill  is  needed  in  the  primary  school,  in  the 
first  steps  in  reading,  in  object  teaching  and  the  training  of  the 
senses,  and  in  the  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue  by  simple 
language  exercises.  The  question  whether  a  child  shall  love 
school  or  hate  it,  shall  be  fond  of  books  or  averse  to  study,  is 
often  determined  by  the  processes  adopted  in  the  primary 
school  If  these  are  wise,  they  will  stimulate  and  exhilarate ; 
if  ill  judged,  they  may  stupefy  or  estrange  the  juvenile  mind. 
.  This  business  of  training  teachers  cannot  be  accomplished 
once  for  all  Like  kitchen  work,  it  does  not  stay  done.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  teachers  annually  enter  the  service,  for  whom 
continued  opportunities  of  professional  instruction  must  be 
provided  Of  the  teachers  employed  during  the  last  year,  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  had  never  taught  before.  These  agen- 
cies, however,  are  not  designed  for  novitiates  alone.  They  are 
largely  attended  by  our  most  successful  teachers,  who  testify 
to  the  great  benefits  received  from  them.    It  is  an  encouraging 
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fact  that  many  such  teachers  attend  consecutive  meetings. 
They  find  the  exercises  constantly  varied.  One  meeting  is  not 
a  repetition  of  another.  In  the  wide  range  of  topics,  there  is 
ample  room  for  freshness  and  variety.  The  increasing  interest 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  Connecticut  have 
furnished  great  encouragement  in  this  work.  As  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  their  eagerness  for  improvement,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  series  of  over  seventy  language  exercises — 
many  of  them  being  those  which  I  observed  in  the  schools  of 
England,  Switzerland  and  Germany, — which  I  have  recently 
presented  in  the  institutes,  has  been  largely  copied  and  they  are 
now  widely  introduced  into  our  schools.  I  have  urged  that 
the  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue  should  be  a  prominent  aim 
in  connection  with  every  other  study  and  every  recitation. 
The  culture  of  the  expressive  faculties  and  the  practical  study 
of  the  English  language,  *  aside  from,  or  prior  to,  learning 
grammatical  rules,  are  now  made  more  prominent  than  ever 
before  in  our  schoola 

The  institute  is  indispensable  to  the  large  class  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  fuller  advantages  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  a  sort 
of  locomotive  Normal  School.  The  brevity  of  the  session  does 
not  permit  full  instruction  in  any  branch,  but  practical  hints 
and  suggestions  are  given  on  the  points  where  the  lessons  of 
experience  are  most  needed. 

I  am  under  special  obligations  to  the  following  persons  who 
have  consented  to  assist  at  these  meetings  for  very  meager 
compensation.  Hence,  though  the  number  of  instructors  has 
been  more,  the  cost  has  been  considerably  less  than  is  usual  in 
the  institutes  of  other  States. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Judge  E.  Carpenter,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bod- 
well,  D.D.,  Hartford ;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  Rhode  Island ;  Prof  F.  T.  Russell,  Trinity 
College ;  Prof  F.  P.  Brewer,  late  American  Consul  to  Greece ; 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  Williams  College ;  Prof.  Mark  Bailey, 
Ariel  Parish,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  G.  Baird,  Mark 
Pitman,  L.  L.  Camp,  Thomas  Thacher,  New  Haven;  Prof. 
Wm.  N.  Rice,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  Middletown;  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Pa. ;  A.  J.  Phipps,  General  Agent  Board  of  Education,  Mass. ; 
A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester;  A.  P.. 
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invite  tbe  school  officers  to  suggest  topics  for  consideration, 
and  to  encourage  the  utmost  freedom  in  asking  questions  of  the 
lecturer  or  stating  objections  to  the  views  given.  This  method, 
though  often  awakening  discussion,  has  never  prompted  any 
discourtesy.  These  exercises  are  "  conversations," — plain  and 
practical  talks  rather  that  rhetorical  lectures.  Remembering 
the  motto,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  it  has  been  my 
constant  endeavor  to  help  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  secure 
the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  For 
the  sake  of  aiding  teachers  or  school  officers  whom  I  may  here- 
after meet,  in  the  selection  of  those  themes  which  are  most 
applicable  to  their  condition  and  locality,  I  repeat  a  list  of 
topics  appropriate  for  such  occasions. 

The  requisites  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  in  teaching ; 
the  organization  and  classification  of  schools;  the  means  of 
improving  primary  schools ;  the  use  of  blackboards  and  visi- 
ble illustrations ;  the  prominence  due  to  spelling  and  reading 
by  the  younger  classes;  language  exercises;  the  proper 
arrangement  and  succession  of  school  studies ;  the  methods  of 
teaching  each  subject ;  assigning  lessons ;  prevalent  errors  and 
defects  in  teaching ;  the  excellences  and  methods  found  in  the 
most  successful  schools  at  home  and  abroad ;  modes  of  conduct- 
ing recitations ;  necessity  of  daily  preparation  therefor  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  of  a  programme  of  daily  work  ;  oral  teach- 
ing ;  the  responsibility  of  teachers ;  opening  and  closing  exer- 
cises of  school ;  length  and  frequency  of  recess,  games  for  re- 
cess, and  teachers,  supervision  or  participation  in  these  sports ; 
posture  of  pupils;  calisthenics  and  physical  training;  causes 
and  preventives  of  illness ;  school  examinations  and  celebra- 
tions ;  formation  of  school  cabinets  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. ; 
the  kindergarten  system ;  object  lessons ;  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things ;  habits  of  personal  observation  ;  means  of  training 
the  senses  and  cultivating  the  attention,  memory,  association, 
imagination,  and  other  faculties ;  relation  of  the  several  school 
studies  to  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind ;  school  government, 
tardiness  and  irregular  attendance ;  moral  instruction  and  influ- 
ence; incentives  to  study;  prizes  and  rewards;  methods  of 
stimulating  the  juvenile  mind,  and  especially  of  interesting  and 
encouraging  dull  or  backward  children  ;  expedients  to  keep  all 
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On  account  of  the  postponement  of  the  sessions  mentioned 
in  the  last  Beport,  there  remained  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$417.22.  I  have  therefore  been  able  to  secure  more  assistance 
and  thus  hold  more  local  institutes  than  usual.  The  total  num- 
ber of  lectures  given  in  institutes  and  town  gatherings  is  817, 
a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  amount  paid  for  lectures  is,  $2,912.42 

"         "  "     "  incidental  expenses,  508.85 

Total,  $8,416.27 

Annual  appropriation,  $8,000.00 

Unexpended  balance  as  above,  417.22 


Total,  $8,417.22 

Balance  on  hand,  .95 

WOBK  OF  THE  YEAB. 

The  following  summary  will  indicate  the  details  of  my  work 
so  far  as  can  be  given  in  a  statistical  form.  The  repeated 
visits  made  to  Hartford  and  New  Britain  are  not  included  in 
this  statement. 

Number  of  lectures,  not  including  those  given  out  of 

the  State, 148 

Number  of  different  towns  visited, 77 

u        "  repeated  visits  to  towns, 16 

Total  number  of  visits  to  towns, 98 

Miles  traveled  over, 14,000 

During  the  last  year  I  have  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of 
time  to  visiting  towns,  conferring  with  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  manufacturers,  inspecting  and  addressing  schools,  and 
to  public  lectures.  To  this  special  work  each  year  I  have 
given  more  time  than  was  expected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  than  is  usual  with  superintendents  of  schools  in 
other  States.  The  proper  office  duties,  together  with  writing 
reports,  and  the  continual  investigation  of  the  great  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day,  are  enough  to  command  one's 
whole  time.  With  a  desire  to  secure  adaptation  to  local 
exigencies  in  my  lectures  in  each  town,  it  is  my  custom  to 
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listening,  it  may  be,  to  local  details  or  special  difficulties,  visit 
and  address  schools  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  let  him 
address  the  assembled  children,  teachers  and  friends  of  schools, 
for  two  hours,  and  in  the  evening  give  a  popular  lecture,  to  an 
audience  still  containing  many  children  as  well  as  their  parents 
and  teachers,  such  an  audience  as  can  be  held  only  by  anima- 
tion of  manner  and  variety  as  well  as  vigor  of  thought  and 
illustration;  let  the  topics  of  discussion  be  suggested  by  the 
teachers  or  committee,  or  by  his  own  observations  in  the  schools 
of  that  town  ;  let  the  recesses  and  other  intervals  of  the  day  be 
occupied  by  the  various  practical  questions  of  parents,  teachers, 
or  school  visitors,  or  with  lively  social  converse,  and  if  he  re- 
gards this  day's  duties  as  mere  pastime,  he  has  reached  that 
happy  state  to  which  we  should  all  aspire,  where  "  work  is  play." 
The  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  this  State  in- 
volves many  details  in  addition  to  the  labor  already  enumer* 
ated :  such  as  an  extensive  correspondence  with  teachers,  school 
officers,  personal  applications  for  advice  in  reference  to  studies, 
classification  of  schools,  discipline,  forfeiture  of  the  public  money, 
local  difficulties,  powers  of  district  committees  and  of  school 
visitors,  finding  good  teachers  for  committees,  and  places  for 
teachers,  library  money,  and  many  of  the  questions  named 
above  as  presented  at  the  evening  lectures.  I  cordially  invite 
the  utmost  freedom  of  correspondence,  written  and  personal,  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  my  journeys,  at  hotels 
or  railway  stations,  in  the  public  conveyances,  at  Teachers' 
Institutes,  conventions  and  town  gatherings,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  name  and  grasp  the  hand  of  all  the  teachers  I 
may  meet,  deeming  it  a  privilege  to  be  regarded  as  their  friend 
and  adviser,  to  whom  they  may  come,  without  introduction  or 
restraint,  for  whatever  aid,  encouragement,  or  counsel  I  can  im* 
part  During  the  past  year,  valuable  results  have  been  accom- 
plished by  these  casual  interviews  with  teachers.  Plans  and 
suggestions  thus  given  have  since  been  successfully  tested  in 
the  school  room.  In  some  peculiar  trials  and  embarrassments, 
in  some  unforeseen  emergency,  the  inexperienced  teacher  is 
perplexed  by  difficult  and  doubtful  questions,  which  a  practi* 
cal  observer  may  easily  settle. 
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NEGLECTED  CHILDEEN. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  neglected 
children,  and  the  encouraging  increase  in  attendance  already 
secured,  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  statistics  given 
below,  collected  on  a  new  plan  and  with  unusual  carefulness, 
show  that  there  are  still  over  three  thousand  children  in  Con- 
necticut illegally  detained  from  school.  This  fact  alone  shows 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Agent  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  I  am  confident  that  the  statistics  for  the 
current  year,  closing  with  August  next,  will  show  a  still  further 
diminution  of  the  number  attending  no  school  During  the 
last  year  Mr.  Potter  has  given  one  hundred  ahd  thirty-two 
days  to  this  service,  for  which  he  has  received  six  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars,  five  dollars  per  day  being  the  compensation  fixed 
by  law.  His  necessary  expenses  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  have  been  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents  ($448.95),  making  a  total  of  eleven  hundred 
and  eight  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($1,108.95).  At  present 
there  is  work  enough  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  remedy  the  evil  in  question. 

For  several  years  past,  one  of  the  facts  called  for  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  district  committees  to  the  School  Visitors 
in  September  has  been  the  u  number  of  enumerated  children  in 
no  school"  The  design  has  been  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
those  enumerated  in  the  previous  January  had  attended  no 
school  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  August.  The 
year  thus  reckoned  included  four  months  previous  and  eight 
months  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  enumeration  was 
mada  In  the  country  towns  and  the  smaller  districts  these 
facts  can  be  given  with  almost  perfect  exactness.  But  in  the 
cities  and  manufacturing  villages  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
facts  correctly.  The  employes  in  factories  are  largely  migra- 
tory in  their  habits,  and  some  of  them  may  remove  from  one 
town  to  another  several  times  in  a  single  year.  The  number  of 
non-attendants  heretofore  reported  has  therefore  been  of  neces- 
sity based  in  part  upon  "  estimates,"  and  hence  has  not  been 
altogether  reliable.    The  number  returned  last  year  was  partic- 
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ularly  untrustworthy.  It  represented  15,734  children  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  as  in  no  school.  It  showed  a 
large  increase,  while  the  number  of  scholars  registered  in  pub- 
lic schools,  especially  in  the  summer  term,  had  also  largely 
increased.  As  this  latter  number  is  obtained  by  counting  the 
names  actually  entered  upon  the  registers,  it  cannot  vary  essen- 
tially from  the  exact  truth. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  in  no  school 
more  perfectly  than  was  possible  under  the  former  method,  it 
was  decided  to  collect  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  January 
enumeration.  Blanks  were  accordingly  prepared  and  distri- 
buted in  December,  for  the  use  of  all  district  committees  and 
the  School  Visitors  of  every  town.  The  facts  called  for  by 
these  blanks  were  the  following: 

1st  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  were  four  years  of 
age,  and  not  over  16  years  of  age,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1874 

2d.  The  number  of  those  enumerated  who  had  attended  public 
school  during  any  part  of  the  year  1878. 

3d.  The  number  of  those  enumerated  who  had  attended  pri- 
vate schools  [only]  during  some  part  of  the  year  1878. 

4th.  The  number  of  those  enumerated  who  had  attended  no 
school  whatever  in  the  year  1878. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  children  referred  to  in  these  re- 
turns included  all  who  had  attained  the  age  of  four  years  on 
or  before  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  enumeration,  while  the 
time  for  which  the  returns  were  to  be  given  was  of  necessity 
wholly  previous  to  that  day.  Under  the  method  previously  re- 
ferred to,  eight  months  (L  e.,  two-thirds)  of  the  time  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  day  of  enumeration.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  many  of  the  younger  children,  who  had  attended  no  school 
in  1878,  will  be  registered  as  attending  within  the  first  eight 
months  of  1874.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  non-attendants, 
as  ascertained  in  January,  should  be  very  much  larger  than  the 
number  returned  in  the  following  September. 

The  total  number  enumerated  in  January,  1874,  was  188,528. 
The  ages  limiting  enumeration  being  4  and  16  years,  the  whole 
period  of  a  child's  life  covered  by  the  school  census  is  12  years. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  children  enumerated  are  equally  dis- 
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tributed  through  this  period,  then  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  4  years  but  not  over  5  years  of  age,  another  twelfth 
were  5  years  but  not  over  6  years  of  age,  and  so  of  the  rest 
But  since  a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  age  die 
every  year,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
those  enumerated  in  any  year  are  between  4  and  5  years,  or 
between  5  and  6  years  of  age.  But  making  no  allowance  for 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number,  there  were,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  1874,  11,127  between  4  and  5  years,  and 
an  equal  number  between  5  and  6  years  of  age,  or  for  the  two 
years  22,255. 

The  blanks  prepared  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  non- 
attendants,  provided  also  for  a  classification  of  them  in  Jive 
classes,  viz :  1st,  those  too  young  to  attend  school ;  2d,  those 
taught  at  home ;  3d,  those  physically  or  mentally  unfitted  for 
attending  school ;  4th,  those  employed  at  labor ;  5th,  those  suf- 
fering through  orphanage,  or  the  neglect  of  vicious,  inefficient 
or  avaricious  parents. 

Returns  nearly  or  quite  complete  were  received  from  154 
towns,  out  of  the  166  in  the  State.  Estimating  for  the  other 
12  towns  at  the  ratio  found  to  prevail  in  those  reporting,  the 
result  is  as  follows : 


Enume- 
rated. 

Public 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

In  no 
School. 

Too 
yonng. 

Taught 
athome. 

Dto- 
abled. 

At 

work. 

Neg- 
lected. 

164  Towns, 
12      " 

114,629 
18,999 

86,660 
14,368 

6,109 
1,016 

21,860 
3,626 

12,491 
2,072 

1,670 
260 

911 
161 

6,678 
941 

1,210 
201 

Total, 

133,628 

100,918 

7,126 

26,486 

14,663 

1,830 

1,062 

6,619 

1,411 

Deducting  those  returned  as  "  too  young"  to  attend  school, 
there  remain  10,922.  Of  these,  1,880  are  reported  as  instructed 
at  home,  which  reduces  the  number  to  9,092.  Of  these  again, 
1,062  are  represented  as  unfit  for  attending  schooL  These  in- 
clude such  as  are  sick,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiotic,  etc.;  or  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  their  "  physical  or  mental  condition 
is  such  as  to  render"  their  "  attendance  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable." The  number  of  those  reported  at  work,  and  those 
neglected,  was  therefore  8,080.  In  the  Report  of  the  Agent  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  16th  page  of  this  volume,  will 
be  found  a  carefully  prepared  statement  as  to  the  age  of  the 
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children  belonging  to  these  two  classes.  According  to  that 
statement,  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  those  reported  at 
work  and  one-half  of  those  neglected  were  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age.  The  figures  given  by  the  Agent  make  the  num- 
ber unlawfully  detained  from  school  to  be  3,205.  There  is 
surely  need  of  further  effort  to  diminish  this  number. 

THE  DECLINING  TOWNS. 

During  the  last  year  my  work  has  been  largely  in  the  smaller 
towns,  with  a  desire  to  help  those  most  who  most  need  help. 
Having  visited  all  but  two  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  my  sym- 
pathies have  been  much  enlisted  in  behalf  of  those  that  are  de- 
clining in  population.  They  need  encouragement  Their  local 
pride  Mid  public  spirit  should  be  fostered.  Discouragement,  if 
not  self-disparagement,  is  their  danger,  and  a  source  of  increas- 
ing weakness.  Instead  of  the  despair  that  says  "  it  is  of  no 
use ;  the  fates  are  against  us ;  we  are  doomed  to  decline  more 
and  more,"  true  courage  would  face  the  facts,  inquire  into  their 
causes  and,  if  possible,  find  a  remedy.  Connecticut  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  any  of  these  old  towns  to  die  out  Many  of  them 
have  a  noble  history.  I  have  everywhere  asked  "  what  eminent 
men  have  you  originated  here?"  and  have  been  surprised  at  the 
proud  list  enumerated.  A  most  interesting  history  would  be 
that  which  should  fitly  record  the  names  and  achievements  of 
the  sons  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone  out  from  these  rural 
districts  to  fill  positions  of  commanding  influence.  The  rural 
districts  are  continually  enriching  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth. 

The  causes  of  this  decline  are  various.  They  must  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  subject  is  worthy  of 
careful  enquiry.  Among  the  causes  is  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  disparage  country  life.  Certainly  in  all  our  history  the 
country  has  proved  the  school  of  mind.  Here  dwell  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  The  country  sends  far  more  than  its 
proportion  of  gifted  men  to  the  great  centers  of  influence.  It 
is  thus  constantly  enriching  the  cities,  for  towards  them  are 
continually  flowing,  like  their  streams,  the  material,  and  still 
more  the  mental  treasures  which  have  their  origin  in  the  moun- 
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tain  springs.  Certainly  the  country  may  claim  superior  advan- 
tages for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training  of  the  young, 
wherever  good  schools  are  maintained.  The  best  sort  of  kin- 
dergarten is  the  open  fields  and  varied  objects  of  the  country,  if 
only  the  eye  be  trained  to  habits  of  careful  observation.  Nature 
is  then  the  best  teacher  of  the  juvenile  mind.  Things  are  stud- 
ied more  than  mere  words,  or  rather  the  perception  of  objects 
and  their  characteristics  gives  precision  to  thought  and  lan- 
guage. To  give  one  of  many  illustrations,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  history  of  the  great  naturalist  of  our  day  had 
he  spent  his  childhood  in  a  large  city.  How  fortunate  for 
Agassiz  and  for  the  world  that  his  native  home  was  the  hum- 
ble parsonage  of  a  plain  but  intellectual  clergyman  in  the  little 
village  of  Mottier,  in  Switzerland.  Though  early  instructed 
by  his  intelligent  parents,  he  did  not  attend  school  till  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  woody  hills,  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, the  brooks,  cascades  and  lakes ;  the  Jura  and  more  dis- 
tant Alps,  with  magnificent  glaciers,  glistening  fields  of  snow 
and  ice, — these  were  his  real  teachers.  This  plain  rustic  Mottier, 
lying  midway  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Morat,  its 
old  stone  houses  with  projecting  roofs  of  red  tiles,  and  the 
stairs  on  the  outside  reaching  to  the  balconies  that  surround  the 
second  story,  these  balconies  often  serving  as  storerooms,  and 
filled  with  onions,  squashes  and  various  other  vegetables,  and 
sometimes  beautiful  and  fragrant  with  potted  flowers;  the 
streets  narrow,  winding  and  irregular ;  the  houses  facing  in  all 
directions,  like  so  many  dice, — such  were  the  surroundings  of 
his  boyhood. 

A  boy's  play  may  become  a  useful  drill.  Agassiz*  sports 
were  admirably  fitted  to  convert  the  observing  boy  into  the 
future  naturalist  They  were  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  studying 
birds  and  turtles,  gathering  bugs,  butterflies  and  other  insects, 
roaming  in  the  woods,  taking  long  excursions  on  lake  Neu- 
chatel, whose  waters  are  so  clear  that  the  bottom  is  plainly  seen 
at  an  unusual  depth,  enabling  him  to  find  the  haunts  and  study 
the  habits  of  the  fish,  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Orbe,  after  his 
father  moved  to  that  place,  on  the  other  end  of  lake  Neuchatel, 
climbing  steep  hills  and  rocky  cliffs,  and  even  ascending  the 
magnificent  precipices  of  the  Jura.  Living  much  in  the  open 
air,  he  observed  the  birds  so  as  to  distinguish  them  by  their 
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beak,  claws,  size,  form,  plumage,  flight  or  song.  If  in  early 
life  he  knew  less  of  books,  he  had  studied  nature  more.  The 
habits  of  observation  thus  formed,  and  the  love  of  knowledge 
thus  awakened,  admirably  prepared  him  for  the  school  books, 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  enthusiasm. 

I  have  often  advised  the  sons  of  wealth  in  our  cities  to  spend 
at  least  one  year  in  the  country,  with  its  freer  sports  and  wider 
range  of  rambles,  or  better  still,  for  both  physical  and  men- 
tal training,  to  give  one  season  to  hard  work  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop.  The  practical  skill  thus  gained  in  contriving  and 
adapting  means  to  ends,  in  observing  men  and  things,  and  study- 
ing nature  and*  domestic  animals,  may  fully  compensate  for 
some  loss  of  book  learning,  or  lead  one  like  Agassiz  to  pursue 
text  books  with  still  greater  zest 

Farming  is  the  leading  and  most  essential  business  of  the 
country.  Its  depreciation  would  ultimately  demoralize  the 
nation.  It  was  the  original  and  divinely-appointed  calling  of 
man.  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  and  made  it  man's  first 
duty  to  "  dress  and  keep  it"  When  driven  from  Eden,  it  was 
still  his  mission  "  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken" 
and  "  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face."  Agriculture  is 
the  groundwork  of  civilized  society,  the  basis  of  all  progress. 
On  its  prosperity  hang  the  hopes  of  the  race,  far  more  than  on 
any  other  calling.  It  must  provide  the  means  of  sustaining  an 
increasing  population,  or  there  can  be  no  growth.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  depend  upon  it  more  than  it  does  upon  them. 
In  the  words  of  Webster,  "  They  all  stand  together  like  pillars 
in  a  cluster,  the  largest  in  the  center,  and  that  largest  is  Agri- 
culture." Said  Washington,  "  Agriculture  is  the  most  health- 
ful, the  most  useful  and  most  honorable  employment  of  man. 
I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important  service 
can  be  secured  to  any  country  than  by  improving  its  farming. 
A  skillful  agriculture  will  constitute  one  of  the  mightiest  bul- 
warks of  which  civil  liberty  can  boast"  Washington  himself 
is  only  one  of  many  historic  men  in  this  and  other  lands  with 
whom  agriculture  was  a  school  of  patriotism.  Presidents  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Harrison  and  Lincoln  were 
also  farmers.  It  is  not  the  landless,  but  farmers,  who  have  been 
foremost  as  defenders  of  liberty,  because  they  have  been  thus 
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defenders  of  home.  The  free  land  tenure,  the  system  of  small 
farms,  adopted  from  the  first  settlement  in  New  England,  fos- 
tered the  free,  liberty -loving  spirit  of  our  fathers.  "Without  this 
system,  the  Revolutionary  war  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  corporate  Municipal  powers  of  the  towns  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  into  small  freeholds  fostered  the  self-reli- 
ance, the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England.  How  different  would  have  been  her  history, 
and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  country,  had  the  land  been 
granted  in  large  tracts  to  a  few  proprietors  or  "  patroons,"  and 
through  them  settled  by  a  subject,  if  not  abject,  tenantry,  who 
as  shareholders  were  required  to  pay  annual  rcfnts  in  corn,  rye, 
wheat  or  money.  The  system  of  freeholds,  held  by  indepen- 
dent farmers,  and  those  "  little  democratic  republics,"  the  towns 
of  New  England,  nurtured  that  love  of  freedom  and  capacity 
for  self-government  to  which  was  due  the  achievement  of  our 
National  Independence.  Says  Professor  Joel  Parker :  "  It  was 
through  these  organizations  that  an  industrious  yeomanry  while 
following  the  plough,  and  the  diligent  tenants  of  workshops 
while  handling  their  tools,  were  converted  into  an  armed 
soldiery,  on  the  first  news  that  the  British  had  left  the  limits 
of  Boston  and  were  marching  into  the  country.  The  dragon's 
teeth  which  produced  that  harvest  were  sown  in  the  shape  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  who,  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
as  minute  men,  required  but  the  heat  of  warlike  intelligence  to 
burst  into  full  life  and  vigor  as  a  patriotic  army.  It  was 
through  these  town  organizations,  and  not  through  a  want  of 
patriotism  elsewhere,  that  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  more  effectual  in  New  England  than  in  any 
other  of  the  colonies/'  Nothing  analogous  to  our  town  system 
prevails  in  the  Southern  States  or  in  England. 

In  this  view  the  experience  of  Japan  is  suggestive.  Says  the 
Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  once  American  Minister  to  Japan,  "In 
respect  to  the  supply  of  their  physical  wants  and  the  absence 
of  suffering  from  poverty  or  pauperism,  Japan,  when  opened  to 
the  world  by  Commodore  Perry,  was  the  most  favored  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  dignity  there  conferred  upon 
agriculture,  and  the  great  skill  shown  in  its  pursuit,  is  the 
leading  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact.    In  their  old  sys- 
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remarkable  prosperity.  But  wherever  the  people  became  satis- 
fied with  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  were  content  to  rely 
on  the  income  of  the  school  fund  alone  for  the  support  of  schools, 
their  glory  departed,  or  at  least  the  schools  of  other  States 
surpassed  them.  While  any  town  may  be  justly  proud  of  i^s 
distinguished  men,  it  is  not  a  healthful  diet,  to  live  upon  the 
glory  of  the  fathers,  content  with  their  achievements,  without 
following  their  example.  The  noblest  family  or  community 
has  begun  to  degenerate  when  it  has  ceased  to  emulate  its 
ancestral  virtues. 

A  lack  of  public  spirit  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  many 
towns.  The  evidence  of  this  is  occasionally  seen  in  dilapidated 
school-houses,  poor  roads,  and  a  neglected  common,  cemetery  or 
church.  Many  of  these  declining  towns  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful in  their  scenery — unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  far-faraed  towns 
of  Berkshire  County.  Stockbridge  itself  is  not  naturally  more 
varied  and  beautiful  in  its  landscapes  than  many  of  the  grand 
old  towns  of  Connecticut  What  then  has  made  this  town  so 
great  a  resort  for  summer  homes,  and  attracted  permanent  resi- 
dents from  distant  places?  The  answer  to  this  question  may 
present  practical  suggestions  to  us.  The  efforts  of  a  society  for 
village  improvement,  called  "The  Laurel  Hill  Association," 
organized  about  twenty  years  ago,  have  transformed  Stockbridge 
into  one  of  the  most  inviting  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  thus  added  greatly  to  its  wealth.  The  Laurel  Hill  Asso- 
ciation was  originated  by  a  lady  who  now  enjoys  there  the  rich 
fruits  of  her  taste  and  efficiency.  In  order  to  inaugurate  a  kin- 
dred movement  in  Connecticut,  I  gave  the  details  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  plan  in  a  former  report,  showing  that  it  had  been  of 
great  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  town,  increasing  the  market  value 
of  every  house,  building  lot,  and  farm.  The  shade  trees  now 
found  in  profusion  in  every  street,  the  park  and  cemetery  en- 
closed with  iron  fences,  the  fine  hedges  around  both  public  and 
private  grounds,  with  other  improvements,  tell  why  the  hotels 
are  thronged  with  summer  guests.  Only  men  of  affluence  come 
so  far  from  the  city  to  erect  their  country  mansions. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  commended  this  sketch  to  two 
young  ladies  in  New  Milford.  The  result  of  the  movement 
which  they  initiated  makes  it  a  worthy  example  for  general  imi- 
tation.   They  carefully  studied  the  Stockbridge  plan.    A  village 
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Improvement  Association  was  formed.  At  the  outset  the  fee  of 
membership  was  fixed  at  five  dollars.  Afterwards,  to  make 
the  association  accessible  to  all,  it  was  reduced  to  one  dollar. 
The  ladies  held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  association, 
which  netted  nearly  $700.  The  amount  received  from  mem- 
bers, fees  and  subscriptions,  was  $1,692.  The  residents  along 
the  main  street  in  the  center  all  volunteered  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  $1.50  per  front  foot,  which  yielded  $4,137.  The 
total  amount  received  to  this  date  is  $6,521.82.  Besides 
this,  private  parties  have  expended  about  $2,500  for  street 
lamps,  walks,  and  other  improvements.  With  these  funds 
New  Milford  street  has  been  completely  transformed  In  place 
of  a  little  dirty  stream,  or  in  every  drought  an  unseemly  line 
of  mud,  a  capacious  egg-shaped  brick  sewer  has  been  built, 
with  a  thousand  feet  of  lateral  pipes  and  twenty-four  sand  wells 
and  basins  with  iron  grating.  Fifteen  thousand  feet  of  cobble 
gutter  have  been  completed.  The  "  Green,"  formerly  uneven, 
without  fence,  crossed  by  loaded  wagons  and  cut  up  by  ruts, 
has  been  well  graded,  concrete  cross-walks  made,  and  the  whole 
\  enclosed  with  a  temporary  fence.     With  the  improvements 

already  completed  and  others  planned,  the  three  acres  in  the 
long  parallelogram  here  enclosed  will  make  one  of  the  finest 
parks  which  any  Connecticut  town  can  show.  The  influence 
of  these  improvements  is  already  felt  in  attracting  wealth  and  cul- 
ture from  abroad,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  property  at  home. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  the  need  of  a  sewer,  and  a  large 
amount  of  earth  for  grading,  made  this  work  expensive.  A 
fraction  of  the  liberal  expenditure  here  made  would  accomplish 
the  same  results  in  scores  of  our  towns  where  the  "  Green  "  is 
\  all  graded  by  nature. 

The  Litchfield  Sentinel,  in  a  late  number,  strongly  commends 
this  example  of  New  Milford  to  other  towns  and  applies  the 
1  subject  to  Litchfield  herself  in  the  following  language :  * c  Stran- 

«  gers,  on  visiting  this  village,  often  remark  that  it  is  a  wonder 

\  that,  with  such  opportunities  as  our  wide  streets  and  ample 

parks  afford  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  village,  something  of  the  kind  is  not  attempted. 
There  is  not  another  town  in  the  State  where  the  opportunities 
afforded  are  greater.  North  and  South,  East  and  West  streets, 
East,  West  and  Middle  parks  could  be  made  like  gardens." 
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A  village  Improvement  Association,  like  that  at  New  Milford, 
might  be  easily  formed  in  scores  of  our  towns.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation has  recently  been  formed  in  Thomaston,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  and  expended  in  beautifying 
that  village.  Other  towns  are  now  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  people  are  everywhere  ready  for  the  work,  if  only 
some  suitable  person  in  each  community  would  start  the  move- 
ment and  organize  an  association.  The  conditions  of  member- 
ship should  be  easy,  like  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  or  planting, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  one  or  more 
trees  of  given  kinds,  such  as  the  elm,  maple,  ash,  tulip,  bass, 
birch,  white  oak,  cottonwood,  acacia  and  horse  chestnut  Let 
the  association  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  which  an  address  or 
oration  shall  be  given  on  a  subject  of  common  interest  to  all, 
with  perhaps  a  collation,  and  post-prandial  speeches.  In  some 
towns  such  an  anniversary  attracts  a  large  assembly,  and  tends 
to  fraternize  the  people  by  bringing  together  all  classes  on 
common  ground,  where  religious  and  political  differences  are 
forgotten,  and  all  as  fellow  citizens  become  enlisted  in  the  same 
public  enterprise.  The  harmony  and  good-fellowship  and 
public  spirit  thus  promoted  will  surely  "  pay  "  in  the  end,  and 
that  in  many  waya  Such  efforts  to  beautify  a  town  will  pro- 
mote general  culture  and  refinement  as  well  as  a  just  local  pride 
and  public  spirit.  But  I  urge  this  subject  in  the  interest  of 
the  youth  of  the  State.  To  suggest  its  educational  bearings,  I 
repeat  a  single  paragraph  from  a  former  Report 

The  taste  should  be  early  cultivated.  To  love  the  beautiful 
should  be  held  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  very  structure  of 
our  being,  God  rebukes  the  ignorance  or  indolence  that  so  often 
dwarfs  this  noble  faculty,  designed  to  be  an  ally  of  virtue  and 
to  subordinate  the  animal  and  sensuous  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  become  a  source  of 
high  enjoyment,  and  give  new  incentives  to  mental  effort  It 
sharpens  the  senses,  fosters  a  taste  for  natural  history,  forms 
the  habit  of  close  observation,  and  trains  both  the  memory  and 
imagination.  It  reverently  admires  nature  and  makes  her  a 
constant  teacher.  A  true  Christian  culture  should  lead  our 
citizens  each  to  adorn  his  town,  village,  street,  school-house, 
and  first  of  all  his  home.  Every  tree,  flower  or  shrub  in  the 
garden,  every  tasteful  engraving  or  painting  in  the  house,  may 
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add  a  new  link  to  the  golden  chain  which  should  ever  bind  the 
heart  of  childhood  to  the  hearth -stone.  Let  taste  brighten  the 
joys  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  help  to  invest  every  scene  in 
life  with  higher  significance  and  beauty.  The  esthetic  element 
as  an  educational  force  has  been  ignored,  and  the  cravings  of 
the  juvenile  mind  for  the  beautiful  rudely  repressed;  while 
ugliness,  neglect  and  slatternliness  have  tended  to  vitiate  the 
taste  if  not  deprave  the  morals,  and  repel  many  youth  who 
might  otherwise  be  bound  to  the  homestead. 

The  numerous  manufacturing  villages  springing  up  in  the 
valleys  have  drawn  largely  from  the  hill  towns.  Railways  also 
have  changed  the  centers  of  attraction.  The  lucrative  positions 
opened  by  the  multifarious  forms  of  modern  industry  have 
tempted  many  away  from  the  old  homesteads.  In  the  growth  of 
our  manufactures,  this  cause  will  still  work.  But  are  there  not 
smaller  industries — various  forms  of  handicraft — that  can  be 
carried  on  as  successfully  in  the  hill  towns  of  Connecticut  as  they 
are  in  the  rougher  and  more  inaccessible  towns  of  Switzerland? 

If  drawing  were  taught  as  generally  here  as  it  is  there,  and  our 
youth  trained  as  designers  and  draughtsmen,  their  industrial 
skill  would  be  greatly  increased  and  new  kinds  of  handicraft 
be  multiplied.  In  Switzerland  the  single  item  of  wood  carving, 
carried  on  often  in  secluded  villages,  or  by  farmers  in  the  win- 
ter season,  has  literally  brought  millions  of  francs  to  this  ingen- 
ious people.  Wood  carving — now  becoming  an  important 
industry  in  America,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  imported 
artisans.  Such  workmen  command  high  wages.  In  answer  to 
my  question,  "  Why  could  not  your  smaller  ornamental  carv- 
ings, bureau  handles,  ornamentations  and  the  like  be  made  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  Connecticut?"  a  large  cabinet  manu- 
facturer of  New  Haven  replied,  "  Simply  because  they  have  not 
learned  the  art  When  thoroughly  trained,  no  workmen  are 
more  ingenious  than  Yankees." 

Industrial  Schools  and  technical  education,  so  common  in 
Europe,  have  not  yet  received  due  support  in  this  country.  The 
demand  for  skilled  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  Our  schools 
should  prepare  to  meet  this  demand.  Labor  becomes  honorable 
in  proportion  as  it  is  skillful.  The  too  common  notion  that 
labor  is  menial,  and  that  the  tools  of  a  trade  or  of  a  farm  are 
badges  of  servility,  ought  to  be  refuted  in  our  schools,  and  our 
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youth  should  be  taught  the  vital  connection  of  industry  with 
all  human  excellence  and  progress.  To  counteract  the  extrava- 
gant passion  for  city  life,  more  should  be  done  in  our  schools 
to  improve  and  elevate  labor  and  render  industrial  pursuits 
attractive  and  reputable.  The  Industrial  Schools  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  so  numerous  and  useful  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  other  portions  of  Europe,  have  been  most  helpful  both  in 
dignifying  labor  and  increasing  its  productive  value.  Boys  and 
girls  are  early  taught,  in  the  family  as  well  as  the  school,  that  to 
learn  to  be  useful  is  alike  their  duty,  privilege  and  interest 

Every  child  therefore,  whether  rich  or  poor,  should  learn  to 
work.  A  practical  knowledge  of  some  industrial  pursuit  favors 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical  culture.  The  son  of  affluence 
who  is  conscious  that  he  could  maintain  himself  by  honest 
labor,  can  the  better  use  his  wealth  as  well  as  appreciate 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  poor.  Froude,  the  historian, 
says :  "  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living ;  by  working,  by 
begging  or  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it  in 
whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
two.  The  ten  commandments  and  a  handicraft  make  a  good 
and  wholesome  equipment  to  commence  life  with.  A  man 
must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  him- 
self, to  be  independent  of  charity  or  accident  It  is  on  this 
basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultivation 
worth  having  can  possibly  be  built  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be 
able  to  make  a  boat,  or  a  house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  suit  of 
clothes,  or  hammer  a  horse-shoe,  and  if  one  can  do  either  of 
these,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  fortune.  Spinoza,  the  most 
powerful  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies  that 
were  thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding 
object-glasses  for  microscopes  and  telescopes." 

No  towns  in  Connecticut  have  declined  so  much  in  popula- 
tion as  have  several  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  still  more 
towns  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  following  table 
shows  how  the  population  has  changed  in  the  towns  named.  It 
is  desirable  for  every  town  to  understand  its  present  position  in 
comparison  with  its  former  history,  in  order  that  it  may  provide 
the  means  of  its  future  growth  and  prosperity. 
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A  Table,   showing    the   population  of  certain  towns  in  the 
State  at  each  U.  S.  Census. 

[The  figures  in  brackets,  in  the  second  column,  indicate  the  years  in  which  the 
towns  were  incorporated.] 


a.  Population  unknown. 

b.  Diminished  by  the  formation  of  Vernon,  1808. 

c  "  "  "         "  Sprague,  1861. 

d.  "  "  "         "  Chaplin,  1822. 

e.  "  "  "         "  Marlborough,  1803. 
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a.  Population  unknown. 

/.  Diminished  by  the  formation  of  Sprague,  1861. 
g.  "  "  ••        ••  8alem,  1819. 

K.  "  "  "         "  Canton,  1806. 

j.  "  "  "         "  Bloomfield,  1835. 

*.  "  "  "        "  Middlebury,  1807. 
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1790     1809    1810    1820    18)0    1840    1850    1860    1870 


IVoluntown, . 
Sterling,.... 


Warren, 

Washington, 
Waterford,.. 
Watertown, . 
Westbrook,  . . 

j  Weston,... 

(  Easton,  ... 


Willington, 

Wilton, 

Wolcott, 

{Woodbridge, . 
Bethany, 


{Woodbury, 
Roxbury,  .. 


1,872 
[1794] 


790 
1,075 
[1801] 
3,170 
[1840] 
2,469 
[1845] 


1,212 

[1802] 

[1796] 

2,124 

[1832] 


2,662 
[1796] 


1,119 
908 


1,016 
1,101 


1,116 
1,200 


1,304 
1,240 


1,185 
1,099 


1,064 
1,025 


1,055 
1,051 


1,052 
1,022 


2,027 
1,083 
1,568 
FrNL 
Z1625 
Prom 
2,680 


2,117 
1,096 
1,575 
2,185 
1,714 


2,316 
875 
1,487 
2,239 
1,439 


Say  brook 
2,618  2,767 


2,544 
986 
1,621 
2,477 
1,500 


1,278 

PrNk 

948 

2,198 


1,161 

1,728 

952 

2,030 


1,944 
1,121 


1,963 
1,217 


Woodstock, . 


2,445 


3,065 
2,463 


3,180 
2,654 


2,997 


2,284 
872 
1,622 
2,329 
1,442 
1,182 
2,561 


1,246 

1,818 

943 

1,988 


1,305 

2,097 

843 

2,052 


1,268 

2,053 

633 

958 

1,170 


2,089 
830 
1,802 
2,259 
1,533 
1,202 
1,056 
1,432 

2,488 

1,388 

2,066 

603 

912 

914 


1,885 
1,124 


2,045 
1,122 


2,128 

1,948 

971 


1,826 
2,150 
1,114 


3,009 
3,017 


3,167 
2,917 


2,919 
3,053 


2,106 
710 
1,659 
2,555 
1,587 
1,056 
1,117 
1,350 


2,074 
673 
1,563 
2,482 
1,698 
987 
1,054 
1,288 


2,467 

1,166 

2,208 

574 

872 

974 


2,342 
942 

1,994 
491 
830 

1,135 


1,846 

2,037 

992 


1,965 

1,931 

919 


3,264  3,029  2,850 
3,381  3,285  2,955 


/.  Diminished  by  the  formation  of  Plymouth,  1795. 

[Note. — Beside  the  changes  of  population  resulting  from  the  formation  of  new- 
towns,  there  have  been  numerous  minor  changes,— caused  by  the  changing  of 
town  lines, — which  could  not  here  be  conveniently  indicated.  They  have  usually 
been  of  slight  importance,  so  far  as  concerns  the  purpose  for  which  this  table  has 
been  constructed.] 

DRAWING. 

The  elements  of  drawing  are  now  taught  in  a  large  number 
of  Qur  schools.  The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
shows  that  they  have  now  organized  an  extended  course  in 
drawing  commensurate  with  its  great  importance.  The  adop- 
tion of  so  complete  and  thorough  a  system  here  will  tend  to 
demonstrate  its  value  and  facilitate  the  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  rudiments  of  this  branch  into  our  schools. 

Although  drawing  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  been  made  a 
part  of  the  system  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Engineering  section,  it  has  been  long  felt  by  the 
Governing  Board  that  more  systematic  and  prolonged  training 
should  be  imparted  in  this  branch  than  has  been  actually  the  case. 
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For  a  person  whose  occupation  rarely  demands  even  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  simplest  forms,  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
this  art,  with  a  small  amount  of  practice,  may  suffice.  But  when 
drawing  constitutes,  as  it  does  now  in  many  scientific  professions, 
the  principal  means  of  expressing  ideas  and  imparting  knowledge, 
thoroughness  of  training  in  this  branch  of  instruction  becomes  of 
the  first  importance.  It  was  evident  that  the  methods  employed 
in  the  institutions  in  this  country  had  thus  far  failed  to  develop 
the  same  degree  of  excellence  that  is  to  be  found  in  young  men 
who  come  to  us  from  abroad.  Our  manufacturing  establishments, 
our  public  works  and  offices,  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
employ  for  the  positions  requiring  most  skill  in  drawing,  young 
men  who  had  been  trained  in  European  schools.  The  deficiency 
evidently  did  not  lie  in  our  students ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  branch  of  learning  which  they  enter  upon  with  more  eager- 
ness or  pursue  with  more  earnestness.  It  was  felt  that  the 
defect  must  lie  in  the  course  of  instruction  adopted,  and  in  the 
want  of  thoroughness  in  carrying  it  out ;  and  in  one  particular  the 
erroneousness  of  the  methods  commonly  pursued  was  conspicu- 
ously manifest.  The  geometrical  basis  of  the  art,  Descriptive 
Geometry,  is  commonly  taught  as  an  abstract  science  at  the  black- 
board, or  by  simply  requiring  the  drawing  of  the  problems  by 
means  of  drawing  instruments;  and  after  a  few  lessons  from 
models,  the  student  is  perhaps  allowed  to  copy,  at  will,  complete 
drawings,  or  to  attempt  the  more  difficult  process  of  composing  a 
structure  of  which  he  does  not  understand  the  principles,  and  has 
not  the  requisite  knowledge  for  adjusting  the  proportions  and  parts. 
As  he  speedily  finds  that  he  is  beyond  his  depth,  and  that  he  has 
not  the  power  of  executing  properly  what  he  has  designed,  he 
naturally  becomes  dissatisfied.  The  only  resource  left  him  is  to 
make  pictures ;  and  he  bestows  his  greatest  care  on  the  fineness  of 
the  lines  and  the  delicacy  of  shading.  He  does  not  acquire  the 
power  of  delineating  readily  the  internal  as  well  as  external  parts 
of  a  structure  by  projecting  them  orthographicaUy  upon  any 
plane,  by  the  representation  of  lines  of  penetration,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  surfaces.  If  these  are  known  at  all,  they  are  only 
known  theoretically,  and  he  finds  when  his  course  is  completed, 
and  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  practical  problems  of  his 
profession,  that  the  instruction  he  has  received  has  been  of  little 
benefit. 
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The  importance  of  patting  this  course  apon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  has  for  some  time  been  made  more  and  more  apparent  to 
the  Governing  Board ;  and  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  new 
building  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans 
that  were  entertained.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  subject,  and  the  course  of  instruction  which  it  recom- 
mended met  the  approval  of  the  entire  body,  and  went  imme- 
diately into  effect.  This  course  is  intended  not  only  to  furnish  the 
ground-work  of  principles  drawn  from  descriptive  geometry  and 
the  conventional  symbols  of  representation,  but  to  lead  the  student 
by  successive  steps  through  the  whole  range  of  the  application  of 
these  principles.  At  each  step  such  an  amount  of  actual  practice 
is  required  as  to  impress  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  principles 
permanently  upon  the  mind.  The  course  for  one  year  is  obliga- 
tory upon  all  students ;  for  those  purposing  to  devote  themselves 
to  Engineering  or  Architecture  it  extends  through  three  years, 
and  is  divided  up  in  the  following  manner. 

The  first  half  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to 

Free-hand  Drawing, 
this  being  placed  at  the  beginning  for  the*  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing the  student  with  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  by  this  means 
preparing  him  for  the  ever-recurring  demands  which  his  subse- 
quent instruction  makes  upon  this  use ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  sake  of  training  the  eye  and  understanding  to  see  correctly 
without  mechanical  aids.  This  course  begins  at  once  with  the  human 
figure,  which  has  been  simplified  and  reduced  to  geometrical  bases; 
that  is,  the  human  figure,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  right  lines  and  angles.  A  student,  therefore,  in 
drawing,  for  instance,  the  profile  view  of  a  head,  constructs  the 
general  proportions  by  bounding  the  forehead,  nose,  lips,  chin,  and 
other  points,  with  straight  lines.  To  do  this  he  necessarily  judges 
of  the  direction  and  length  of  one  line  and  places  it  accurately 
upon  the  paper;  he  then  observes  the  angle  that  another  line 
forms  with  it,  and  so  goes  on,  until  he  has  constructed  the  whole 
figure.  These  right  lines  are  then  given  a  more  definite  expres- 
sion by  drawing  other  lines  through  them,  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  form  represented.  Well-directed  training  and  close 
application  will  soon  develop  in  the  student  the  power  to  judge 
of  form  and  proportion  with  accuracy,  and  to  represent  them 
with  precision.  The  human  figure  has  been  adapted  to  this  exer- 
cise, because  in  it,  to  the  abstract  idea  of  a  right  line,  may  be 
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added  the  interest  which  character  and  expression  give,  and  also 
because  disproportions  are  more  easily  discovered  in  this  than  in 
any  other  object  in  visible  nature.  This  coarse  is  obligatory 
upon  all  students,  and  is  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
term.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  the  course  in  instrumental 
drawing. 
The  general  nature  of  the  course  in 

Instrumental  Drawing 
may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows.  It  begins  with  the  elements  of 
Descriptive  Geometry  practically  applied  to  the  projections  of 
plane  surfaces.  No  models  are  employed,  and  every  student  is 
obliged  to  go  through  precisely  the  same  course,  the  practical 
problems  being  varied  so  much  as  to  prevent  any  mere  copying  by 
one  from  another.  Binns'  Course  of  Orthographic  Projections 
is  adopted  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  though  no  actual  study  of 
the  book  is  required.  The  Elementary  Course,  which  follows  di- 
rectly upon  the  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  includes  all  difficult 
projections  of  points  on  vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  the  pro- 
jection of  sections,  the  projection  of  the  lines  of  penetration 
of  solids,  and  generally  the  power  of  dissecting  a  solid  and 
representing  all  lines  and  surfaces,  whether  concealed  or  visible, 
by  the  proper  geometrical  methods  of  construction,  combined 
with  the  established  conventional  features  of  the  art,  upon  planes 
of  projection.  In  this  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  assistance  to 
the  imagination  by  means  of  models,  and  it  is  never  desirable  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  This  elementary  course  embraces  twenty-three 
plates  or  sheets,  each  sheet  constituting  the  exposition  of  some 
principle  or  process,  with  numerous  variations  or  modifications 
Descriptive  Geometry  as  an  abstract  study  does  not  precede  the 
Elementary  Course,  but  is  introduced  after  the  student  has  become 
familiar  with  the  practical  methods  of  working,  and  is  able  to 
draw  accurately,  and  without  mere  copying,  the  necessary  figures. 
Indeed,  the  Elementary  Course  of  Binns'  Orthographic  Projections 
and  the  first  problems  of  Descriptive  Geometry  are  in  reality 
practical  and  theoretical  expositions  of  the  same  general  ideas, 
and  should  therefore  be  closely  connected  by  being  embraced  in 
the  same  scheme  and  taught  by  the  same  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  a  corresponding  manner  the  more  difficult  problems  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  including  warped  surfaces,  are  brought  into  the 
second  year's  course. 
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The  twenty-three  plates  comprising  the  Elementary  Course,  but 
not  including  the  problems  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  are  divided 
as  follows : 

The  first  nine  sheets  relate  to  the  projections  on  horizontal  and 
vertical  planes,  of  points,  right  lines,  surfaces  bounded  by  right 
lines,  solids  bounded  by  plane  polygons,  and  the  intersection  of 
such  solids  by  planes.  The  exercises  begin  with  the  more  simple 
forms,  and  extend  to  the  most  complex  solids  with  internal  cavi- 
ties or  hollow  spaces. 

Four  sheets  are  devoted  to  the  projections  of  curved  lines,  in- 
cluding the  intersection  of  curved  surfaces. 

Five  sheets  are  devoted  to  the  projections  of  the  lines  of  pene- 
tration of  solids ;  two  sheets  to  the  development  of  surfaces ;  and 
three  sheets  to  isometric  drawing.  In  this  last  a  model  is  in- 
troduced to  test  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

Each  student  is  required  to  follow  strictly  the  prescribed  course, 
the  problems  being  varied  for  different  individuals  only  in  the 
positions  of  the  planes  or  form  of  curve.  The  course  extends 
through  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  and  is  obligatory  upon 
all 

For  the  second  year  an  additional  course  in  continuation  of  the 
first  is  provided  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  profession  of 
Civil  or  of  Dynamic  Engineering,  or  of  Architecture,  and  is  ob- 
ligatory only  upon  these.  This  course  embraces  eighteen  plates 
or  sheets,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  construction,  by  pro- 
jection, of  screws,  springs,  and  nuts ;  three  to  propeller  blades ; 
two  to  spur-gearing ;  three  to  bevel  gearing ;  one  to  the  construc- 
tion of  various  helical  and  cycloidal  curves;  two  to  teeth  of 
wheels;  one  to  cams;  and  five  to  projection  of  shadows  and 
shading  with  the  brush. 

After  this  follows  a  course  of  perspective  based  on  projections, 
a  course  devised  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Honey,  Instructor  of  Drawing  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  In  this  new  method  of  perspective, 
every  object  is  first  given  by  its  horizontal  and  vertical  projec- 
tions. The  point  of  sight  and  all  lines  of  sight  are  projected  on 
the  same  planes.  The  picture  plane,  always  in  front  of  the  object, 
is  then  introduced,  cutting  the  planes  or  surfaces  of  sight,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  visual  surfaces  is  found  by  pro- 
jections. A  course  of  graphical  instruction  in  warped  surfaces, 
including  all  the  more  difficult  problems  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
completes  the  system. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  embraces  two  toll  years  for 
students  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  composite  structures  in  their 
own  professional  line.  But  with  this  preliminary  training  the 
student  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  application  of  the  principles 
he  has  learned  to  the  special  art  or  profession  which  he  is  to  fol- 
low. The  third  year  is  devoted  to  this  kind  of  drawing,  but  the 
student  is  no  longer  under  a  drawing-master,  but  under  the  in- 
structor in  the  particular  course  he  has  chosen.  The  special  prin- 
ciples of  another  art  or  profession  are  now  the  main  objects  to  be 
pursued,  the  drawing  being  only  a  means  to  an  end.  This  final 
course  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
drawing,  but  a  course  of  special  study  and  practice  in  composition 
and  design.  Models  are  now  introduced,  but  they  are  not  models 
taken  up  at  random,  but  such  as  illustrate  certain  principles  of 
construction.  The  Civil  Engineer  takes  measurements  of  some 
well-constructed  bridge,  or  describes  and  illustrates  by  drawings 
of  his  own  the  various  methods  of  making  the  foundations  and 
superstructure  of  some  public  building  or  other  Engineering  work ; 
while  the  Architect,  following  a  similar  course,  may  be  prepared 
to  extend  his  studies  to  the  preparation  of  designs.  Students  of 
Dynamic  Engineering  require  models  illustrating  the  construction 
of  joints  or  movable  pieces,  pillow-blocks,  steps,  and  other  bear- 
ings or  typical  parts  of  machinery,  the  models  being  accurately 
made  to  a  scale,  and  in  conformity  with  the  best  practice.  The 
construction  of  foundry  patterns  is  also  introduced,  until  finally 
the  complete  construction  of  an  engine,  or  furnace,  or  water-wheel, 
becomes  a  natural  and  simple  process.  It  is  in  this  final  practice 
that  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  strength  and  qualities  of 
materials,  the  laws  of  motion  and  force,  and  the  general  principles 
of  artistic  design  are  brought  into  requisition. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  great  evils  of  diversity  or  frequent  changes  in  text-books 
are  admitted  and  deplored.  To  a  casual  observer  the  remedy 
seems  simple  and  easy.  Several  States  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  enforced  uniformity,  and  their  experience  furnishes  a 
lesson  for  us.  Such  laws  have  occasioned  so  much  alienation 
evasion  and  litigation,  that  but  one  State  School  Superinten- 
dent within  my  knowledge  now  fevors  coercion  in  this  matter. 
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In  some  States  it  proved  a  costly  experiment  to  them,  however 
profitable  it  may  have  been  to  the  publishers.  Instead  of 
giving  my  own  views,  I  present  a  more  authoritative  judgment 
in  the  following  Eeport  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  1871,  and  accepted  with- 
out dissent  by  the  General  Assembly. 

"The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  who  were 
instructed  by  resolution  'to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  uniform  set  of  school  books  for  the  use  of  com- 
mon schools/  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  very 
many  accounts  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  and  the 
same  books  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State ;  and 

1st  Because  the  use  of  such  uniform  series  would  do  away 
with  the  confusion  which  now  exists  in  some  schools  where  no 
uniform  series  is  used. 

2d.  It  would  remedy  the  evil  in  some  towns  where  the  local 
boards  have  neglected  to  prescribe  books. 

8d.  It  would  save  expense  to  those  children  moving  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  often  from  one  district  to  another  in 
the  same  town. 

4th.  It  would  prevent  frequent  changes  of  books,  which  is 
a  very  great  evil ;  for  while  occasional  changes  are  desirable, 
and  sometimes  indispensable  for  the  good  of  schools,  too  fre- 
quent changes  retard  the  progress  of  pupils,  embarrass  teach- 
ers, and  tax  those  having  care  of  children  heavily  and 
unjustly. 

5th.  It  would  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of 
inferior  books  by  incompetent  local  boards  for  private  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  find  great  difficulties  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  uniformity  of  books ;  and 
some  objections  to  having  such  uniformity,  if  it  could  be 
brought  about  and  retained. 

1st  The  expense  of  making  a  change  to  a  uniform  series. 
Your  committee  find  that  in  the  various  schools  of  the  State 
there  are  used  11  (eleven)  different  Spelling  Books,  10  (ten) 
series  of  Arithmetics,  8  (eight)  series  of  Headers,  7  (seven) 
Grammars,  7  (seven)  Histories,  and  11  (eleven)  Geographies ; 
that  only  about  one-ninth  of  119,944  children  reported   as 
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attending  schools  the  past  year  use  the  same  books,  (that  is, 
taking  the  average  of  the  number  of  books  given  above,  which 
is  the  best  information  your  committee  can  now  obtain.) 

In  order  then  to  produce  uniformity,  8-9ths  of  the  children, 
that  is  106,617,  must  have  new  books.  The  average  cost  of 
books  for  each  child  your  committee  estimate  at  four  dollars 
at  retail.  For  introduction  these  books  can  be  had  at  half 
price,  (not  less  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  trade  compact, 
whereby  the  publishers  have  agreed  not  to  introduce  books  at 
less  than  half  retail  prices.)  This  would  then  cost  the  State  or 
those  children  more  than  $200,000,  probably  with  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  change  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  would  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor  people  of  the  State. 
If  such  a  change  is  to  be  made,  your  committee  would  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  of  $250,000  to 
furnish  the  books. 

Your  committee  have  tried  to  devise  some  method  to  effect 
the  change  gradually,  such  as  to  order  that  all  new  books 
hereafter  purchased  shall  be  of  one  prescribed  series.  But 
such  an  order,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would  produce  a  diver- 
sity of  books  in  eight-ninths  of  the  schools  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  many  that  first  made  the 
change  would  desire  another,  and  the  State  Board  or  other 
constituted  authority  might,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  (though 
your  committee  would  hope  not,)  be  induced  to  order  new 
books ;  thus  there  would  be  confusion  ad  infinitum  between 
the  old  and  the  new  prescribed  books. 

2d.  Your  committee  do  not  doubt,  from  what  has  been 
stated  to  them,  that  the  local  boards,  having  charge  of  schools 
in  the  large  cities  and  towns,  would  either  insist  that  the  books 
they  use  should  be  the  books  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  or 
that  their  city  or  town  should  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
order;  thus  would  arise  a  clashing  of  interests,  and  a  general 
order  with  exceptions  would  effect  but  little. 

3d.  Parents  and  those  having  charge  of  children  should 
have  an  influence  in  the  matter  of  books;  they  have  little 
enough,  it  is  true,  with  the  local  boards,  but  with  a  State 
Board  they  could  have  none  at  all.  The  local  board  is,  in  a 
measure,  under  their  control ;  the  State  Board  further  removed 
and  more  independent 
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4th.  The  power  to  prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  State  is  too  great  a  power,  exposed,  as  it 
would  be,  to  corrupting  influences,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  any  other  board. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  local  boards  have  been 
bought  when  a  trade  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  pending, 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  State  Board  when  a  trade  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  at  stake?  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  first  cost  of  making  an  exchange  could  not  be 
less  than  $200,000 ;  this  in  itself  would  not  be  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  inasmuch  as  we  reckon  the  books  at  half 
price  only,  (but  this  undoubtedly  pays  a  profit).  But  the  sub- 
sequent trade  would  be  an  object  worth  bidding  for.  It 
probably  costs,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  year  to  furnish  each 
child  with  new  books  when  no  changes  are  made.  This  would 
make  a  trade,  with  the  present  attendance  in  our  schools,  of 
$119,944,  or  to  the  publisher  of  $100,000.  Now,  to  have  this 
guaranteed  for  five  or  ten  years,  is  quite  an  object,  and  pub- 
lishers could  well  afford  to  pay  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  trade. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the  resolution  to  instruct  your 
committee,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  integrity  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Board  of  Education  when  he  proposed  to  place 
this  power,  with  its  temptations,  in  their  hands ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  compliment  is  well  deserved, 
and  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  this  Board  are  required  to  direct 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  they  will  act  wisely 
and  independent  of  any  mercenary  influences  or  private  inter- 
ests. But,  corrupt  men  are  found  in  all  places  of  trust,  and 
who  can  tell  what  men  may  at  some  future  time  find  a  place 
on  this  Board,  especially  if  we  make  it  a  place  of  emolument 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Place  this  power  with  whatever 
body  we  please,  or  let  the  General  Assembly  itself  assume  to 
direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  same 
objection  holds  good. 

5th.  If  the  Board  of  Education  or  any  committee,  or  the 

Legislature  itself,  should  act  with  perfect  integrity,  unbiased  by 

any  outside  influence,  in  prescribing  one  set  of  school  books 

to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  their  good  intentions,  wisdom. 
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and  integrity  would  be  assailed,  the  value  of  their  work  des- 
troyed, and  the  interests  of  education  suffer.  This  objection 
would  have  had  but  little  weight  with  your  committee,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  remark  made  to  a  member  of  the  committee  by 
the  Mayor  of  one  of  our  cities,  that  "  the  member  who  intro- 
duced this  matter  of  school  books  to  the  legislature  must  have 
been  in  collusion  with  some  one  publishing  house."  Your 
committee  know  that  this  is  not  so;  that  the  source  from 
whence  the  resolution  instructing  them  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject came,  is  far  above  all  influence  of  the  kind  here  referred 
to,  and  that  the  question  was  introduced  solely  with  regard  to 
the  good  of  the  cause  of  education  and  the  economy  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  But  the  remark  shows  the  force  of  the  objection 
your  committee  here  present  to  the  proposed  measure;  also  how 
the  best  motives  of  the  friends  of  education  are  misunderstood, 
and  how  they  will  be  misconstrued  if  they  attempt  to  act  in 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  same  books 
might  not  be  equally  well  adapted  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  the  graded  and  the  ungraded  schools. 

Other  reasons  for  and  against  the  measure  have  been  stated 
to  your  committee,  but  the  committee  considered  them  of  little 
force. 

In  view  of  all  the  reasons  mentioned  in  this  report,  your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
direct,  or  to  order  any  board  to  direct,  what  school  books  shall 
be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State." 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

Mixed  schools  have  long  been  maintained  in  Connecticut. 
Public  sentiment  and  the  law  alike  declare  that  no  person  shall 
be  denied  admittance  to  and  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  Still,  the  pride  and  independence 
of  the  people  would  oppose  Congressional  dictation  on  this  sub- 
jeot  They  are  jealous  of  their  just  State  rights.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  of  separate  schools  maintained  on  a  liberal 
plan  acceptable  to  all,  the  races  mix  freely  in  our  schools. 
Colored  youth  are  often  seen  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
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This  year  there  are  three  negroes  in  Yale  College.  One  of 
these  is  about  to  graduate  in  the  Academic  Department  with 
high  honor.  His  character  and  scholarship  command  respect, 
and  he  has  met  no  discourtesy  during  the  four  years  of  his 
college  course.  As  one  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
colored  people,  being  a  Trustee  of  the  Hampton  School,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  having  inspected  many  other  colored  schools  in  the 
South,  I  should  regret  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Eights  BilL 
It  would  destroy  the  free  school  system  of  the  South,  and  prove 
most  disastrous  to  the  colored  people  themselves. 

The  late  experience  of  North  Carolina  will  illustrate  the  ten* 
dency  of  this  bill  By  invitation  of  several  gentlemen  active 
in  the  late  Confederacy,  I  visited  North  Carolina  during  the 
last  year,  and  addressed  large  audiences  in  the  city  of  Raleigh 
on  the  subject  of  education.  After  full  conference  with  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  State  of  both  political  parties,  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  present  forlorn  condition  of  the  old  North  State 
in  educational  matters,  is  largely  due  to  the  premature  attempt 
of  certain  adventurers  to  force  upon  the  people  mixed  schools. 
The  attempt  created  general  revulsion.  "If  we  have  got  to 
have  mixed  schools,  we  won't  have  any,"  became  a  common  sen- 
timent Hence  North  Carolina  is  to-day  the  laggard  State  in 
education,  behind  even  Texas.  Her  school  laws  must  be 
thoroughly  revised  before  a  good  system  can  be  organized 
The  school  fund  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  lost  by  the  war. 
The  present  law  gives  no  right  of  local  taxation,  and  does  not 
require  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  by  any  town.  The 
County  Commissioners  are  not  authorized  to  levy  a  school  tax 
unless  the  majority  of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  holden  for 
that  purpose  so  direct.  The  State  Superintendent  informed  me 
that  the  counties  have  so  generally  voted  against  such  tax,  that 
there  is  little  hope  that  school  funds  can  be  thus  provided. 
Probably  from  one  to  twenty  school  districts  in  each  county 
would  gladly  tax  themselves  to  maintain  free  schools  eight 
months  in  a  year.  Even  the  city  of  Raleigh  has  no  right  to 
tax  itself  to  support  free  schools,  and  has  nothing  yet  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  free  public  school.  A  poor  school  for  the  poor 
is  kept  ten  weeks  in  a  shabby  shanty,  while  excellent  private 
schools  are  liberally  supported.     The  avails  of  the  munificent 
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-p^^fcbouy  iFUiwi  are  given  on  certain  simple  conditions,  mainly 
w  ith  &»  wl*a  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves.     Raleigh 
\x&&  u*vw  **01**  enough  to  merit  any  of  these  benefactions.   The 
0^ti^4dtt*  ~  ***a*  most  beautiful  town  desire  a  new  school  law 
vffciok  will  give  them  liberty  to  tax  themselves  for  the  mainte- 
u*uoo  <>f  *  good  system  of  graded  schools*    Dr.  Sears  proffers 
a  liberal  sum  from  the  Peabody  Fund.     The  citizens  of  Raleigh 
petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  general  law  authorizing  cities, 
towns,  and  districts  to  support  schools  by  taxation,  or  in  case 
that  was  not  granted,  for  a  special  law  empowering  Raleigh  to 
X$y  such  a  tax.    Neither  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.    In  Raleigh,  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools  is 
rapidly  advancing.    The  next  Legislature  will  probably  pass 
the  laws  desired.    The  future  of  the  State  is  hopeful.     Her  rank 
in  the  last  census  as  the  most  illiterate  State  in  the  Union  is  a 
mortification  to  her  best  citizens.     The  interest  shown   in 
Northern  ideas  and  schools  is  a  good  augury.    The  next  five 
years  may  witness  a  great  change  in  the  State.    But  should  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  become  a  law,  this  whole  educational  work 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed.     The  whites  will  resist  or 
evade  the  law  as  an  act  of  injustice,  because  while  furnishing 
nine-tenths  of  the  funds,  they  are  denied  the  control  of  the  sys- 
tem.    The  result  will  be  a  war  of  races,  and  opposition  to  all 
free  schools.     The  whites  will  patronize  private  schools  and 
make  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blacks. 

Hitherto,  in  this  country,  public  schools  have  been  organized 
exclusively  under  State  laws  and  local  management  Created 
by  the  State,  they  are  subject  to  no  outside  control.  Their  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  must  always  depend  upon  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  people.  In  every  town  or  district, 
their  condition  must  answer  to  local  public  sentiment  They 
cannot  be  imported  and  forced  upon  any  community.  They 
must  grow  up  with  the  people  and  be  sustained  by  them  and 
for  them. 

Fortunately  for  Virginia,  wiser  councils  there  prevailed  and 
mixed  schools  were  not  attempted.  The  progress  of  the  public 
schools  in  Virginia  since  the  war  is  remarkable,  accomplished 
as  it  has  been  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  previous  ignorance' 
of  a  public  school  system  and  great  financial  embarrassments ; 
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for  Virginia  had  her  full  share  in  the  loss  of  over  "  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  suffered  by  the  Southern  States  by 
reason  of  the  war" — an  aggregate  amount  larger  than  all  the 
property  of  New  England.  To  the  question  when  and  how 
can  schools  be  organized  for  the  Southern  States,  the  answer  is, 
Look  at  Virginia,  especially  the  schools  of  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg,  Staunton  and  Norfolk.  Public  sentiment 
there  has  been  revolutionized.  The  common  schools  are  grow- 
ing in  favor.  Prejudice,  opposition  and  penuriousness  of 
course  exist,  but  are  evidently  waning. 

In  Eichmond  the  schools  for  colored  youth  are  admirable. 
Some  of  them  are  kept  in  new,  commodious  buildings,  in  all 
their  appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  white  children.  I  in- 
spected them  with  as  much  delight  as  surprise,  both  in  view  of 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  the  culture  of  the  teachers.  Rich- 
mond has  a  superior  corps  of  teachers.  Many  high-bred  ladies 
belonging  to  wealthy  families  impoverished  by  the  war,  ladies 
of  marked  grace  and  refinement  of  manner,  are  now  teaching  in 
the  public  schools.  Their  influence  has  been  great  both  in  im- 
proving the  schools  and  increasing  the  attendance.  After  vis- 
iting most  of  the  schools  of  Richmond,  I  did  not  wonder  that 
private  schools  had  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  rich  generally  attend  the  public  schools. 

On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  outside  the 
cities,  I  found  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  there  are  seri- 
ous embarrassments  in  maintaining  separate  schools.  Mr.  Ruff- 
ner,  the  excellent  and  efficient  State  Superintendent,  is  seeking 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  colored  schools.  In  answer  to  his  offi- 
cial inquiry  of  City  and  County  Superintendents,  eighty-nine 
of  these  officers  replied  substantially  that  u  the  colored  people 
continue  to  manifest  a  great  desire  for  education."  A  few 
replied  that  "the  colored  people  appreciate  these  privileges 
more  than  the  whites  do,  and  are  more  liberal  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  and  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  in  their 
schools  is  greater  than  in  those  of  the  whites."  Another  Super- 
intendent says,  "  None  of  our  schools  are  better  attended,  none 
have  made  more  rapid  progress  and  none  are  better  taught"  At 
first  there  was  a  scarcity  of  teachers  for  colored  schools,  but  the 
number  is  now  rapidly  multiplying  through  the  influence  of 
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the  excellent  normal  schools  at  Hampton  and  Eichmond,  the 
Culver  Institute  at  Richmond  and  other  similar  institutions. 

Considered  as  the  growth  of  four  years,  the  Virginia  system 
is  an  extraordinary  work.  Its  administration  is  believed  to  be 
fair  and  impartial.  I  could  learn  of  no  complaint  from  the  col- 
ored people.  For  them  it  has  already  accomplished  much  and 
promises  more.  This  admirable  system  would  be  overthrown 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  race  preju- 
dice is  unreasonable  and  unchristian ;  but  it  exists  and  is  strong 
and  wide-spread.  Prejudices,  too,  are  more  deep  rooted  than 
opinions.  Argument  may  change  the  latter.  Prejudice  is  un- 
reasoning as  well  as  unreasonable.  The  social  aversion  to  the 
negro  which  is  based  on  race  and  a  previous  servile  condition  is 
more  likely  to  be  obliterated  by  time  and  conciliation  than  by 
coercive  legislation.  Social  affinities  or  antagonisms,  whether 
the  result  of  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual  or  physical  laws,  can- 
not be  created  or  annulled  by  oivil  statutes. 

The  proposed  bill  will  be  so  generally  regarded  at  the  South 
as  an  arbitrary  enactment  and  usurpation  of  State  rights,  as 
to  stir  up  bad  blood  and  delay  the  era  of  good  feeling.  The 
watchword  national  oppression  I  curtailment  of  our  liberties ! 
would  be  likely  to  make  both  this  bill  and  the  whole  school 
system  odious  with  the  masses.  The  bill  would  defeat  its  pro- 
posed end  and  intensify  and  perpetuate  the  race-prejudice. 


EDUCATION  AND  INVENTION. 

The  statistics  of  the  Patent  Office  show  the  connection  be- 
tween education  and  invention.  By  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 
man long  connected  with  the  patent  business,  I  am  supplied 
with  the  following  interesting  facts : 

New  Baven,  Ct.y  June  11,  1874. 
Secretaby  B.  G.  Northrop, 

Dear  Sir, — It  again  affords  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
request,  by  giving  you  the  six  States  in  which  the  proportion  of 
patents  issued  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  the  largest,  Con* 
nectdcut  still  far  in  advance  of  any  other  State, 
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To  citizens  of  Connecticut,  622,    being  one  to  every    864 

Massachusetts,  1,879 
Disk  Columbia,  109 
Rhode  Island,  167 
New  Jersey,  614 

New  York,  2,826 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  EARLE. 

The  following  summary  will  show  that  this  preeminence  has 
long  been  maintained. 

In  1867,  the  number  of  patents  issued  to  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut, New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation, were  as  follows : 

To  citizens  of  Connecticut,  662,  being  one  to  each        695 

«        «      «  Massachusetts,     1,451,     "       "    "    u  848 

"      "  New  York,  2,803,     "       "    "     "         1,882 

This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1860,  and  the  proportion 
is  in  the  nearest  whole  numbers.  The  whole  number  of  patents 
granted  during  the  year  1867  was  12,301.  The  States  here 
named  are  the  ones  which  stood  highest  in  the  list  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

In  the  year  1871,  the  whole  number  of  patents  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  was  12,511,  and  in  part  as  follows  : 

667,  being  one  to  each     806 


To  citizens  of  Connecticut, 


"        "      "    Dist  Columbia,       136,      " 

a 

tt     tt 

970 

"        "      "    Massachusetts,     1,886,      " 

tt 
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1,051 

"      "    Rhode  Island,         184,     " 

it 
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1,181 

ii      <i    New  York,           2,954,      " 

tt 
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1,450 

"        "      "    New  Jersey,           496,      " 

ti 
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1,827 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  1872. 

Connecticut,        648  patents  issued,  being 

Dne  to 

every 

829 

Massachusetts,  1,435      "        "            " 

it 

tt 

1,014 

Rhode  Island,      179      "        "            " 

a 
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1,214 

New  Jersey,        682      " 
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New  York,      3,079       "        "            " 
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A  Statement  of  the  Library  Orders  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  year  ending  March  31«l,  1874. 


Berlin, 

tt 

Bloomfleld, 

tt 

Bristol, 

44 

Canton, 

East  Hartford, . 

East  Windsor,. 

u 

Enfield, 

it 
tt 

Farmington,  .. 
Manchester,  .. 


Marlborough,  .. 
New  Britain,... 
Simsbury, 


Southington,... 


South  Windsor,. 


West  Hartford,. 


Wethersfleld,  .. 


xugu  OUWU1, 

No.  1, 

4th* 

No.  7, 

5th. 

Centre, 

2d. 

Farms, 

5th. 

No.  9, 

2d. 

No.  10, 

2d. 

No.  11, 

1st 

Collins  ville, 

7th.* 

Hockanum, 

3d. 

South  Middle, 

1st 

South  East, 

1st 

No.  7, 

4th. 

No.  10, 

8th. 

No.  2, 

5th. 

No.  6, 

4th. 

No.  13, 

10th.» 

Union, 

7th.* 

No.  1, 

5th. 

No.  2, 

5th. 

No.  3, 

5th. 

No.  4, 

4th. 

No.  5, 

7th. 

No.  6, 

5th. 

No.  7, 

5th. 

No.  8, 

5th.* 

No.  9, 

6th.* 

Centre, 

4th. 

Centre, 

15th.* 

Centre, 

3d. 

Tarriffville, 

3d.* 

No.  1, 

6th* 

No.  3, 

4th. 

No.  4, 

10th* 

No.  6, 

1st 

No.  10, 

2d. 

No.  11, 

4th.* 

No.  1, 

12th. 

No.  6, 

4th. 

North  East, 

4th. 

Middle, 

4th. 

South, 

3d. 

West, 

3d. 

North, 

3d. 

NorthWest, 

2d. 

Prospect  Hill, 

3d. 

East, 

2d. 

South  East, 

3d. 

High  School, 

2d. 

No.  3, 

9th. 

20  towns;  58  districts,  (including  2 
High  Schools;)  5  1st  installments;  7, 
2d;  10,  3d;  10,  4th;  10,  5th;  3,  6th;  6, 
7th;  2,  8th;  1,  9th;  3,  10th;  1,  12th; 
1,  15th. 


New  Haven,... 


Branford, 
Derby,... 


East  Haven, ... 
Hamden, ...... 

Madison, 

Milford, 


North  Branford, 
North  Haven,.. 


Orange, . 
Oxford, . 


Seymour, 

Southbury,  .. 
Wallingford,. 
Waterbury,.. 
Woodbridge,. 


Oity, 

Westville, 
Union, 
No.  4, 
No.  5, 
No.  6, 
Union, 
No.  10, 
Boston  St, 
No.  6, 
No.  8, 
No.  9, 
No.  7, 
No.  2, 
No.  8, 
Union, 
No.  1, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4, 
No.  5, 
No.  6, 
No.  7, 
No.  8, 
No.  9, 
No.  10, 
No.  11, 
No.  12, 
Union, 
Purchase, 
No.  3, 
Central, 
North, 
NorthWest, 
Middle, 
South, 
South  West, 


11th.* 

5th* 

5th* 
10th* 

3d.* 

5th.* 

5th* 

7th. 

4th. 

5  th. 

1st 

1st. 

3d. 
14th. 

4th. 

6th.* 

1st. 

3d. 

1st. 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2d. 

2d. 

2d.* 

1st 

4th.* 
14th.* 

5th. 

4th. 

4th. 

5th. 

5th. 


16  towns;  37  districts;  12  1st  install- 
ments; 3,  2d;  3,  3d;  5,  4th;  8,  5th;  1, 
6th;  1,  7th;  1,  10th;  1,  11th;  2,  14th. 
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Summary.— 80  towns;  183  districts,  (including  2  High  Schools ;)  41 1st  install- 
ments; 26,  2d;  27,  3d;  22,  4th;  22,  5th;  9,  6th;  10,  7th;  4,  8th;  2,  9th;  6, 
10th;  9,  11th;  1,  12th;  2,  14th;  1,  15th;  1,  16th. 

Number  of  districts,  (marked  *,)  which  received  mutUple  appropriations,  68. 
Amount  paid  to  these  districts,  $2,355.  Whole  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
for  183  districts,  $3,105. 

Twelve  towns  drew  the  full  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled.  These  were, 
Manchester,  West  Hartford,  Windsor  Locks,  New  Haven,  Branford,  Oxford,  Sey- 
mour, Woodbridge,  New  London,  Franklin,  Clinton  and  Saybrook.  Those  in  italics 
drew  as  Union  Districts. 

The  following  Table  gives  some  facts  concerning  Library  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  for  the  last  eight  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  amount  raised  by  districts  has  far  exceeded 
that  paid  by  the  State. 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
CONNECTICUT. 

On  the  opposite  page  appears  a  table  showing  from  how 
many  States  and  countries  the  students  in  the  colleges  and 
professional  schools  of  Connecticut  are  gathered.  These  insti- 
tutions contain  representatives  from  thirty-two  of  the  States 
and  from  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe. 


L  Colleges. 

Yale  College,  (Academic,) 512 

Trinity  College, 94 

"Jniversity, 189 

1  in  Colleges, 795 

[BOLOOIOAL  SEMINARIES. 

>gical  Seminary, 101 

Institute  of  Conn., 17 

Lvinity  3chool, 35 

Geological  Students,  ..  153 


in.  Other  Professional  Schools. 

Tale  LawSchool, 46 

Tale  Medical  School, 31 

Sheffield  Scientific  School, 205 

Total  in  these  Schools, 282 

IV  *  Graduate,  Special,  and  Art 
Students, 60 

Grand  Total, 1,290 

*  Not  including  those  elsewhere  named  In 
the  catalogue. 
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STATES. 


Alabama, 

California, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, - 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Missouri, 

New  Hampshire,. 

New  Jersey, 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, .  . 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina,  .. 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 


District  of  Columbia,. 
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Chili, 

China, 

Japan, 

New  Brunswick, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Ontario, 

Quebec, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

South  Africa, , 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

West  Indies, 


Is 

II 


1 

4 
143 

1 


32 


1 

22 
3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
5 
3 

30 
6 
2 
5 
8 

29 

160 

1 

27 
1 

30 
2 


21 

4 

40 

1 


1 
4 
21 
4 
3 


9 
55 


14 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 


u 


2 

6 

180 

1 


7 

25 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

32 

11 

73 

9 

4 

5 

18 

42 

236 

5 

31 

1 

49 

•   7 

2 

2 

1 

11 

1 

4 

3 
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1 
11 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
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13 

48 
1 
6 


1 
81 

"i 

i 

4 
1 


4 
10 


si 
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8 
339 
4 
1 
2 

42 

10 
7 
2 
6 
6 

11 
6 

59 
7 
4 
6 

10 

48 

223 

2 

49 
1 

53 
4 


11 


L 

2 

10 

376 

4 

1 

8 

45 

11 

9 

2 

7 

6 

38 

14 

102 

10 

6 

6 

20 

61 

299 

6 

53 

1 

72 

9 

2 

3 

2 

19 

1 

12 

3 
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LEGAL  PREVENTION  OF  ILLITERACY. 

Special  efforts  were  commenced  last  August  to  increase  the 
attendance  and  enforce  the  laws  for  the  schooling  of  children 
employed  in  factories  and  at  other  service.  A  circular  was  sent 
to  the  manufacturers  signed  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
containing  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  people  plainly  sanction  the  legal  prevention  of  illiteracy. 
The  law  should  protect  helpless  children,  whose  rights  areea- 
cred,  especially  its  defenceless  wards,  who  if  not  orphans  in  fact, 
are  virtually  such,  when  the  parents  neglect  their  duties  or  em-\ 
ployers  disregard  the  legal  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  \ 
children  in  their  service.  The  usefulness  of  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  children  rescued  and  befriended  in  New  v 
Haven,  is  apparent  The  new  law  has  increased  attendance  in 
many  places.  The  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  has  already  lessened  commitments  to 
that  institution.  The  usefulness  of  the  law  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  efforts  of  School  Visitors.  Convinced  that  it  is  better 
for  children  to  attend  school  of  their  own  accord,  we  recommend 
that  every  reasonable  device  be  used  to  make  our  schools  at- 
tractive as  well  as  useful,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  coop- 
eration of  both  parents  and  children.  But  kindness  and  argu- 
ment may  prove  the  more  effective  if  it  is  understood  that  the 
sanctions  of  the  law  will  be  employed  when  all  other  motives 
fail.  For  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  there  is  no  more 
important  question  than  '  How  shall  we  reclaim  our  neglected 
children  V  In  the  interest  of  public  morality  and  order,  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions,  every  agency  should  be  employed  to  secure 
universal  education." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
kindness  and  persuasion  have  been  our  main  reliance.  Had 
they  failed,  the  sanctions  of  the  law  would  have  been  invoked. 
Though  no  penalties  have  yet  been  inflicted,  the  law  has  been 
powerful  and  beneficent  in  its  influence.  Individual  instances 
of  neglect  or  evasion  occasioned  by  poverty  or  indifference  of 
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parents,  or  by  the  oversight  or  selfishness  of  employers,  are  too 
frequent  But  no  one  has  opposed  the  law.  Its  justice  and 
necessity  are  admitted.  The  statistics  of  the  school  year  ending 
with  August  last  of  course  do  not  show  the  results  of  the  sub- 
sequent efforts  in  increasing  the  attendance.  Great  as  that  in- 
crease has  been,  the  figures  of  next  year  will,  I  am  confident, 
show  still  further  advances.  There  should  be  no  remission  of 
effort  until  every  healthy  child  in  the  State  is  enjoying  at  home 
or  in  school  the  privileges  of  education. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  lately  adopted  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  laws  for  obligatory  education  and  the  schooling  of 
children  employed  in  any  labor  or  business.  The  subject  is 
now  under  discussion  in  many  States  and  is  more  prominently 
before  the  people  than  ever  before.  The  example  and  influ- 
ence of  Connecticut  have  contributed  to  this  result  Documents 
and  opinions  from  our  Board  of  Education  have  been  solicited 
by  representative  men  in  more  than  twenty  different  States, 
and  extracts  from  our  reports  have  been  copied  and  widely  cir- 
culated both  in  public  journals  and  in  State  Reports. 

In  an  elaborate  document  presented  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature by  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  it  was  shown  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  last  census,  first,  that  on  an  average  in  this  country 
illiterate  persons  furnish  ten  times  the  number  of  paupers  that 
they  would  if  given  such  an  education  as  our  free  schools  offer 
gratis ;  secondly,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  (189,000)  adults  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  of  whom  seventy-three  thousand  (73,000)  are 
males  and  hence  are  or  may  be  voters ;  thirdly,  that  New  York 
expends  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  year  upon  free  schools, 
thus  providing  a  good  elementary  education  for  every  one  of 
the  million  and  a  half  of  school  children  in  the  State  free  of 
cost ;  fourthly,  that  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  school-age  are 
on  the  average  each  year  kept  out  of  school  altogether. 

The  New  York  law  provides  that  a  semi-annual  visitation  be 
made  by  the  proper  officials  to  all  manufacturing  establishments 
where  children  are  employed,  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 

Those  who  feared  that  the  masses  would  not  sanction  com- 
pulsory education,  may  be  relieved  to  learn  that  the  Labor 
Unions  generally  favor  this  law.     I  can  learn  of  no  exception. 
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Mixing  much  with  the  laboring  classes,  I  have  the  best  means 
of  knowing  their  sentiments.  On  no  other  point  are  they  more 
united — whether  natives,  Irish,  Germans  or  Swedes — than  in 
their  appreciation  of  public  schools. 

The  most  active  leader  in  the  Labor  League  of  England  in- 
formed me  that  their  Unions  heartily  approve  compulsory 
education.  Joseph  Arch  also  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  univer- 
sal and  compulsory  education.  Denied  early  school  advantages, 
his  own  bitter  experience  has  taught  him  to  condemn  the  vir- 
tual exclusion  of  children  from  school  by  their  constant  em- 
ployment in  factories  or  on  farms.  "  Child-labor  means  pauper- 
ism, crime,  ignorance,  immorality,  and  every  evil,"  is  his  motto. 

The  latest  reports  from  England  show  that  the  school  atten- 
dance has  increased  most  in  those  towns  which  adopted  the 
compulsory  system.  This  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in 
England.  The  absence  of  opposition  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  good  effects  already  accomplished,  commend  this 
measure  to  general  favor.  Instead  of  the  law  permitting  local 
Boards  to  enforce  attendance,  the  compulsory  clause  seems 
likely  soon  to  be  made  universal  The  unanimity  of  the  work- 
ing classes  on  this  point  is  likely  to  influence  the  action  of 
Parliament 

TEACHING  ARTICULATION  TO  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

The  recent  efforts  to  teach  the  dumb  to  talk  have  awakened 
great  interest  both  in  Europe  and  America.  I  am  indebted  to 
Edward  C.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  careful  experiments  recently  made  in 
that  institution. 

"Mr.  Bell's  method  of  teaching  articulation,  by  means  of 
Visible  Speech,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the  asylum  in 
1872,  has  been  used  during  the  past  year.  The  attempt  has 
not  been  made  to  give  instruction'  by  this  means,  but  articula- 
tion, and  reading  from  the  lips  in  connection  with  it,  have  been 
taught  as  accomplishments  to  forty-six  pupils.  This  number 
includes  fourteen  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils,  and  all  of 
last  year's  articulation  classes  who  remained  in  school,  fourteen 
in  number,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  dropped  as 
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unpromising  cases.  Eighteen  pupils,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion in  speech,  were  added  to  the  classes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  In  the  selection,  the  preference  was  given  to 
pupils  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  speech  or  hearing,  to 
those  who  had  once  spoken  or  heard,  and  to  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  most  apt  to  learn  by  this  method.  Of  those 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  speech,  no  dull  pupils  were 
selected,  all  of  them  being  of  average  attainments,  while  some 
were  among  the  best  scholars.  The  newest  scholars  were  not 
taken,  unless  there  was  some  speech  which  might  be  preserved, 
as  some  degree  of  maturity  and  power  of  application  were 
desired  before  commencing  to  learn  the  symbols. 

The  plan  has  been  to  give  each  pupil  general  instruction 
half  an  hour  a  day,  out  of  school  hours,  and  special  instruction 
also  for  half  an  hour  during  school  time.  All  have  received  a 
constant  drill  upon  the  elementary  sounds  and  their  combina- 
tions. All  have  learned  the  symbols,  and  can  read  from  them, 
and  some  can  translate  ordinary  language  into  Visible  Speech. 
No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  passing  from  the  symbols 
to  English  print,  or  in  using  both  together.  Fifteen  pupils 
have  read  and  reviewed  Hillard's  Primer,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  will  have  finished  No.  2  of  the  Analytical  Series  of 
Readers  by  the  end  of  the  present  term.  Some  semi-mutes 
have  read  partly  through  ^ "  Near  Home,  or  the  Countries  of 
Europe  described,"  and  can  answer  questions  upon  it,  read 
from  the  teacher's  lips.  A  few  semi-mutes  can  read  almost 
any  ordinary  book,  but  need  careful  instruction  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Some,  who  have  once  heard,  have  made  rapid  progress, 
recalling,  probably,  the  spoken  language  learned  before  becom- 
ing deaf.  Signs  have  been  frequently  used,  and  their  aid  is 
considered  important  The  new  pupils  were  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  elementary  sounds  and  combinations  for  four  or  five 
months.  A  part  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Bell's  advice,  were 
kept  upon  sounds  with  no  sense  attached,  pronouncing  sylla- 
bles and  words  written  in  Visible  Speech,  which  conveyed  to 
them  no  meaning,  the  object  being  to  prevent  speech  out  of  the 
class,  until  sufficiently  practiced  upon  the  combinations,  and 
thus  to  avoid  incorrect  ways  of  pronunciation. 
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Beading  from  the  lips  has  been  constantly  practiced.  It  can 
sometimes  be  learned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  those  who 
speak  poorly.  It  is  not  gained  without  a  good  knowledge  of 
language,  as  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  seems  to  be  gathered 
from  a  word  caught  here  and  there,  which  shows  the  connec- 
tion, although  the  intervening  words  may  be  lost  Some  of  the 
younger  pupils  can  understand  familiar  sentences,  and  others 
who  are  more  advanced  are  able  to  converse  and  write  from 
dictation. 

Although  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  see  the  full  work- 
ings of  Visible  Speech  in  teaching  articulation,  yet  we  can 
estimate  the  results  accomplished,  and  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  this  method.  The  labor  of  teaching  is  greater, 
and  more  wearing  than  teaching  by  signs.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  appreciate  it  The  teacher  must  give  close  and 
constant  attention,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  mistakes, 
or  to  give  instruction  as  it  is  needed.  Great  patience  and 
enthusiasm  are  necessary  on  his  part,  besides  the  possession  of 
peculiar  qualifications  which  are  not  necessary  in  teaching  by 
signs.  He  needs  the  ability  to  distinguish  sounds  accurately, 
and  to  translate  them  into  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  vocal  physiology.  The  same  instruction 
given  hour  after  hour,  becomes  tiresome  and  monotonous. 
The  progress  of  the  pupil  is  slow,  and  there  is  little  from  day 
to  day  to  encourage,  or  to  excite  interest  The  pupil  sometimes 
takes  but  slight  interest  in  a  work  which  gives  him  little  or  no 
present  satisfaction,  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  future  benefit 
for  which  the  teacher  is  striving.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  teacher  in  his  progress. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  in 
articulation  has  been  decided.  Visible  Speech  has  proved  a 
powerful  aid  in  their  instruction.  The  results  obtained  are 
superior  to  those  of  former  years,  by  the  method  of  imitation. 
Many  defects  in  speech,  which  before  were  beyond  our  power 
to  remedy,  have  been  corrected.  Certain  sounds  which  are 
made  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  are  necessarily 
obscure,  have  always  been  learned  by  the  deaf  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty,  if  at  all,  because  they  have  been  imper- 
fectly understood.    These  sounds  can  be  clearly  expressed  by 
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the  symbols,  and  taught  from  them.  Errors  of  pronunciation 
can  be  readily  shown,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  indicated. 
The  ability  of  the  above-named  pupils  to  speak  has  been  in- 
creased, so  that  some  have  learned  to  read  intelligibly,  and 
others,  who  spoke  with  difficulty,  begin  to  talk  more  freely. 
We  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  greatly  benefit- 
ing these  classes,  and  of  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  general  progress,  and  have  long  paid  attention  to 
them  in  the  Asylum.  We  consider  Visible  Speech  as  deserv- 
ing a  place  in  our  school,  if  only  these  classes  are  to  be  taught 
articulation.  The  progress  of  the  congenital  mutes,  and  those 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  speech,  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  experiment,  as  the  new  method  claims  to  impart 
speech  to  these  classes.  The  practical  question  with  us  is :  To 
what  extent  can  speech  be  made  a  means  of  communication  for 
deaf-mutes  in  our  institutions  ?  Our  experience  indicates  that 
the  expectation  of  giving  speech  to  deaf-mutes  as  a  class  has 
not  been  realized,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  many  cases.  A 
part  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  have  learned  much  lan- 
guage which  they  will  be  able  to  use  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  and  would  continue  to  improve  with  further  instruction  ; 
but  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  have  not  gained  sufficient  practical  benefit  to  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  do  so  in  our  institution  in  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  to 
this  branch,  although  some  would  probably  improve  with  indi- 
vidual instruction.  The  speech  of  some  is  so  imperfect  and 
disagreeable  that  communication  by  writing,  by  the  finger 
alphabet,  or  by  ready  and  expressive  pantomime,  is  far  prefera- 
ble, while  others  have  utterly  failed  to  derive  benefit,  and  to 
instruct  them  further  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  pupils  so  taught  are  of  at  least  average 
attainments,  and  can  do  well  in  their  ordinary  studies,  and  that 
no  trial  has  been  made  among  the  large  number  who  possess 
quite  moderate  ability. 

The  possibility  of  imparting  correct  speech  to  a  considerable 

extent  to  selected  cases  of  deaf-mutes  has  been  established,  but 

it  seems  equally  true  that  certain  deaf-mutes  cannot  learn  to 

speak  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  instruction.     Pupils  may 
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understand  the  symbols ;  they  may  speak  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences  with  tolerable  correctness,  but  their  voices  may  be 
such,  and  their  inflections  so  unnatural,  that  they  cannot  be 
understood,  and  their  speech,  judged  by  our  own  standard, 
will  be  called  poor.  These  defects  are  inherent  in  deaf-mutes, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  overcome.  Visible  Speech  does  not 
profess  to  teach  how  to  modulate  the  voice.  This  must  come, 
if  at  all,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  and 
depends  greatly  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  '  We  can  hardly 
expect  to  teach  any  deaf  person  to  speak  like  a  hearing  person, 
inasmuch  as  the  semi-mute,  semi-deaf,  and  those  deaf  from  old 
age,  do  not  speak  naturally.  If  we  can  approximate  to  correct 
speech,  we  do  well. 

The  trial  has  been  fairly  made.  The  teachers  have  labored 
with  great  faithfulness.  As  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
articulation  as  was  possible  while  maintaining  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils.  More  favorable  conditions  could  not  be 
allowed  in  a  school  where  the  education  is  carried  on  by  signs. 
No  doubt  a  school  where  signs  are  not  used  is  more  favorable 
for  teaching  articulation  than  our  own,  but  as  the  object  of  a 
school  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
the  method  which  best  accomplishes  this  end  will  have  the 
preference.  Where  the  pupil's  time  is  limited,  the  surest  course 
must  be  followed.  The  education  must  be  first  secured,  and  if 
speech  can  be  added,  the  more  the  better.  The  ability  to  speak 
is  not  education ;  it  is  not  mental  training ;  and  if  the  time 
spent  in  learning  to  speak  interferes  with  these,  it  cannot  be 
afforded.  Believing,  as  we  always  have,  that  the  sign  language, 
in  connection  with  the  manual  alphabet,  is  the  best  method  for 
educating  deaf-mutes,  no  reason  appears  for  dispensing  with  it, 
and  no  available  substitute  is  offered.  Without  doubt  signs 
can  be,  and  have  been,  used  to  excess,  but  signs  have  their 
proper  place,  and  while  we  should  use  language  as  much  as 
possible  in  teaching,  we  can  confidently  labor  to  bring  the  sign 
method  to  its  highest  efficiency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  Visible  Speech  should  not  be 
underrated.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  symbols  is  gained,  and  the 
power  of  combining  them  acquired,  they  seem  invaluable 
wherever  correct  spoken  language  is  to  be  taught  to  either  con- 
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genital  or  semi-mutes.  Visible  Speech,  however,  is  a  new 
method  It  is  but  five  years  since  it  was  first  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  Earnest  and  able  teachers  are  labor- 
ing to  perfect  it,  and  the  future  will  determine  what  it  can 
accomplish.  In  its  present  stage  of  development,  it  seems 
likely  to  benefit  the  few,  rather  than  the  many.  The  amount 
of  benefit  derived  is  variously  estimated.  While  some  people 
are  satisfied  with  a  few  words  imperfectly  spoken,  others  con- 
sider much  of  the  speech  learned  as  only  painful  and  undesira- 
ble. It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  it  is  proper  to  teach 
articulation  in  our  institution.  It  should  only  be  attempted 
where  there  is  a  prospect  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  converse  in- 
telligibly with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects.  Beyond  this,  at 
present,  we  cannot  go.  If  nothing  further  is  accomplished, 
the  Messrs.  Bell  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of 
deaf-mutes  for  what  they  have  already  given.  Our  best  wishes 
go  with  all  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  and  ultimate 
success  of  their  method,  and  for  the  further  benefit  it  may 
bring  to  deaf-mutes. 

WHIPPLE  HOME  FOB  DEAF  MUTES. 

The  following  Beport  of  this  institution  is  furnished  by  the 
Principal,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Whipple : 

When  we  first  opened  our  school  for  deaf  mutes,  very  little 
was  known  as  to  the  practicability  of  teaching  to  the  deaf  lip- 
reading  and  articulation.  It  was  regarded  as  at  the  best  only 
an  experiment,  and  that  too  with  but  slight  prospect  of  success. 
Since  the  subject  has  been  more  widely  discussed,  and  time 
has  been  given  for  some  of  the  practical  results  of  the  experi- 
ment to  become  apparent,  much  more  interest  is  manifested. 

Since  making  my  report  last  year,  I  have  replied  to  over  one 
hundred  letters  of  inquiry  from  deaf  mutes  and  the  parents  and 
friends  of  mutes.  Many  of  them  were  of  unsuitable  age ;  some 
of  them  reside  so  far  from  the  school  as  to  make  it  impracticable 
to  attend,  and  a  large  proportion  were  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  instruction  in  a  private  school 

In  the  case  of  Connecticut  deaf  mutes,  for  whose  benefit  the 
Legislature  in  1872  made  an  appropriation  of  $175.00  (one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars)  a  year,  many  of  them  who 
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would  otherwise  be  sent  here  to  school  are  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  or  to  go  to  the  free  Asylum  at  Hartford,  because  their 
parents,  while  able  to  board  their  children  comfortably  at  home 
on  the  products  of  the  farm,  have  not  tbe  means  to  pay  even  a 
moderate  board  bill  when  the  amount  has  to  be  raised  in  cash. 
We  have  had  several  applications  from  the  parents  of  deaf 
children,  not  by  any  means  paupers,  but  situated  as  above  de- 
scribed, who  were  very  anxious  that  their  children  should  learn 
to  talk,  but  were  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  give  it  up  when 
they  learned  that  our  school  was  only  partially  free. 

In  October,  1878,  we  moved  to  our  present  location  in  the 
town  of  Groton.  In  moving  we  secured  three  desirable  condi- 
tions: 1st,  More  room  and  better  accommodations  for  the 
school ;  2d,  greater  convenience  to  stores,  post-office,  railroad, 
etc. ;  and  3d,  a  situation  that  for  healthfulness  and  beauty 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

This  farm  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  Mystic  River,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  an  institution  like  ours  than  any  place  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  We  have  hired  it  for  two  years,  and 
before  that  time  expires  we  hope  to  purchase,  or  in  some  way 
to  secure,  the  place  permanently  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

All  of  the  pupils  mentioned  in  my  last  report  are  still  with 
us,  and  we  have  since  received  four  others,  making  in  all  nine. 
Two  have  been  removed  from  school,  leaving  our  present  num- 
ber seven.  Of  our  present  pupils,  three  are  Connecticut  State 
beneficiaries,  one  is  from  Delaware,  one  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  from  New  Jersey,  and  one  from  Massachusetts.  Of  the 
two  who  have  left  school,  one  was  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
other  from  Michigan. 

The  progress  of  all  the  pupils  in  articulation  and  lip-reading 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

Two  cases  deserve  special  mention.  The  first  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Forsyth,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  He  lost  his  hearing  about 
five  years  ago,  at  18  years  of  age.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  en- 
tered this  school,  last  October,  he  had  never  read  a  word  on  the 
lipsr  and  though  he  could  himself  speak  plainly  and  fluently, 
could  receive  communications  from  others  only  in  writing,  or 
by  the  manual  alphabet    His  father  visited  him  in  March,  and 
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assured  me  that  for  the  first  time  since  his  son's  deafness  he  had 
been  able  to  make  him  understand  by  word  of  mouth.  In  a 
letter  on  the  subject  he  said,  "  I  am  not  only  satisfied  but  de- 
lighted with  my  son's  progress,"  and  he  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
great  worth  of  the  art  which  his  son  had  acquired  in  our 
school. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Miss  Maggie  B.  Lawrence,  of  Bay- 
ville,  N.  J.  She  was  born  deaf,  and  was  educated  principally  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  She  came 
here  in  March,  without  the  ability  to  articulate  a  single  word. 
She  is  now  able  to  give  all  of  the  elementary  sounds  excepting 
d,  g  hard  andy,  and  in  many  words  in  which  these  sounds  occur 
she  is  able  to  approximate  so  closely  to  them  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  her  mode  of  talking  can  readily  tell  what 
word  she  is  attempting  to  speak.  She  reads  regularly  from 
Harpers'  Series  of  Headers,  No.  2,  and  can  read  some  sentences 
from  the  lips  when  each  word  is  spoken  separately,  and  often 
replies  to  a  question  orally. 

Much  of  my  time  has  necessarily  been  occupied  in  preparing 
lessons  for  my  pupils,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
what  they  are  required  to  learn.  Where  all  is  new,  this  work 
is  doubly  arduous,  both  from  my  own  inexperience  in  it  and 
from  the  amount  that  has  to  be  done.  As  I  grow  in  the 
business,  my  work  in  that  direction  will  diminish ;  for  the  les- 
sons once  prepared,  can,  if  preserved,  be  used  again  and  again 
with  successive  classes ;  while  the  lessons  for  the  present  class 
of  pupils,  as  their  education  advances,  will  require  less  of  spe- 
cial preparation  to  bring  them  within  their  comprehension. 

During  the  past  jrear  my  "  Natural  Alphabet"  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested,  as  a  means  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  to  the  deaf.  In  every  case  it  has  been  easily  learned 
and  readily  applied,  and  much  more  has  been  accomplished 
than  could  have  been  done  without  its  help,  especially  in  show- 
ing to  the  pupils  delicate  shades  and  distinctions  of  sound,  as 
well  as  the  more  difficult  combinations.  Every  person,  with- 
out exception,  who  has  seen  the  Natural  Alphabet  in  use  in 
the  school,  has  spoken  strongly  in  its  favor. 

Mystic  River,  Conn.,  May  26, 1874. 
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School  architecture  is  awakening  increased  interest  New 
buildings  are  multiplying  rapidly.  The  number  of  school 
houses  reported  as  poor  is  steadily  diminishing.  To  meet  the 
growing  demand  at  this  office  for  sohool  house  plans,  a  large 
number,  representing  not  fancy  sketches,  but  the  best  school 
houses  recently  erected  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  are, 
given  in  this  volume.  For  the  cuts  and  descriptions  of 
those  in  Massachusetts,  I  am  indebted  to  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
Ph.D,,  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 
My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  cities  and  districts  that  have  fur- 
nished gratuitously  cuts  of  their  new  and  beautiful  school 
houses.  I  am  thus  enabled  at  trifling  cost  to  give  these 
choice  illustrations  of  school  architecture.  Some  of  these 
plans  are  inexpensive.  A  tasteful  and  attractive  structure 
need  not  be  costly.  All  lavish  expenditure  and  needless  orna- 
mentation should  be  discouraged.  But  a  sohool  house  should  be 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  especially  in  regard  to  health  and  con* 
venience.  Poor  school  houses  have  proved  the  prolific  source 
of  disease  and  premature  death.  Serious  eye-diseases  and 
visual  weakness  are  often  caused  by  compelling  children  to 
face  the  windows.  A  bright  light  long  glaring  directly  upon 
the  eyes  of  sohool  children  has  injured  the  eyes  of  multitudes. 
Some  of  these  plans,  beautiful  as  they  are,  involve  a  larger  ex- 
penditure for  spires,  Mansard  roofs  and  general  ornamentation, 
than  I  should  recommend  for  any  school  house  in  Connecticut 
Many  of  their  features,  however,  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  Woolsey  School  House,  Fair  Haven. 

This  school  was  named  in  honor  of  T.  D.  Woolsey,  late  Pres- 
ident of  Yale  College,  and  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Woolsey 
and  Poplar  streets,  in  Fair  Haven. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  has  twelve 
school  rooms ;  of  which  two  front  rooms  on  each  floor  are  each 
28x28  feet,  and  the  two  others  are  26x28  feet  each.  From 
front  to  rear  is  a  hall  11  feet  wide  between  the  two  front  rooms, 
and  15  feet  wide  between  the  two  in  the  rear.    Adjoining  each 
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school  room  is  a  clothes  room  for  the  pupils  6x24  feet,  and 
another  for  the  teacher  4x5  feet,  provided  with  hooks  and 
shelves.  For  the  two  highest  rooms  provision  is  made  in  the 
hall  for  outer  garments.  The  teacher's  platform  is  5x7  feet  and 
8  inches  high.  The  height  of  each  story  from  floor  to  ceiling 
is  18£  feet 

Each  room  is  well  lighted  by  three  windows  on  each  of  two 
contiguous  sides.  Two  adjoining  rooms  on  the  third  floor  may 
be  thrown  into  one  by  a  glass  partition,  in  the  form  of  sliding 
doors. 

Fifty  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in  each  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  and  fifty-four  in  each  of  the  larger  ones,  making  an 
aggregate  of  624  pupils  for  the  whole  building.  Single  desks 
are  provided  in  all  the  rooms.  Two  additional  rooms  are  fitted 
up  in  the  basement  for  an  evening  school,  for  the  instruction  of 
young  persons  who  are  employed  in  business  during  the  day. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam.  Ventilation  is  secured 
through  two  registers,  one  near  the  ceiling  24x30  inches,  another 
near  the  floor  24x24  inches,  both  opening  into  a  ventilating 
flue  in  the  chimney,  through  which  a  cast  iron  smoke  pipe,  12 
inches  in  diameter,  passes  from  the  heating  apparatus  in  the 
basement 

Blackboards  4  feet  6  inches  wide  are  placed  on  three  sides 
of  each  room,  and  5  feet  wide  behind  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  whole  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  was  $39,000.  The  building 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of  September,  1874. 

The  West  Middle  School  House,  Hartford. 

This  building  is  148  T4T  feet  long  by  89r4T  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  There  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors  sixteen 
school  rooms,  averaging  33  by  27  feet,  and  capable  of  seating 
800  scholars.  The  hall,  occupying  the  third  story,  is  66  by  65 
feet,  and  40  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  heating  apparatus,  grading  and  fencing  the 
grounds,  etc.,  was  about  $125,000.  Adding  the  cost  of  the  site, 
the  whole  expense  was  $160,000.  In  beauty  of  appearance  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  public  school  house  in  the  State. 
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Jk.  A,  Third  ttasi  Rooms.  B,  Junior  Class  Room.  C,  0.  Corridor*.  E,B, 
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For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  omit  the  ground-plan  and  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  our  best  buildings,  which,  from  their  central 
location,  can  be  easily  inspected. 
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BULKXLEY  SCHOOL,  NEW  LONDON. 

The  Brown  School,  Hartford. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  300  by  200  feet, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  front  by  seventy-two  feet 
wide.  It  is  four  stories  high  on  the  front  and  five  stories  high 
on  the  rear  side,  and  surmounted  by  a  French  roof.  It  is  of  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture,  having  a  centre  building  with  two 
projecting  wings.  The  entire  building  is  built  of  faced  brick, 
the  windows  (of  which  there  are  170)  being  trimmed  with  Port- 
land stone,  and  ornamented  with  an  iron  window  guard,  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  children.  There  are  four 
entrances  to  the  building,  one  at  the  front  and  rear  of  each  wing. 
The  foundation  walls  are  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  of  the  hard- 
est stone.  On  these  rest  the  basement  walls,  two  feet  eight 
inches  thick,  and  all  the  partitions  on  this  floor  are  eighteen 
inches  thick. 
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The  Basement — The  basement  is  completely  paved,  and  con- 
tains the  fiirnaces,  boilers,  store  rooms  and  coal  vaults.  Under 
each  wing  are  large  rooms  paved  with  brick  laid  in  cement,  to 
serve  for  play  rooms  in  stormy  weather.  All  windows  of  the 
basement  are  protected  on  the  outside  by  heavy  wire  screens. 
Here  also  are  the  rooms  for  the  janitor,  with  convenient  vaults 
and  cellars. 

Hot  air  furnaces  are  used  to  heat  the  building.  There  are 
four  furnaces  and  boilers,  two  for  each  wing,  which  can  be  used 
either  together  or  separately.  The  ceiling  of  the  fire  room  is 
formed  of  iron  girders,  twelve  inches  deep  and  placed  about 
three  feet  apart,  the  space  within  being  filled  with  brick  and 
cement  There  is  no  woodwork  in  this  room,  consequently  no 
danger  from  fires.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  are  several 
faucets  from  which  hot  and  cold  water  can  be  drawn  to  wash 
the  floors,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Yards. — Doors  from  the  basement  open  into  the  play 
grounds,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 
The  yards  are  separated  by  a  high  brick  wall  twelve  inches 
thick,  and  are  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width.  The  water-closets  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  are  reached  by  a  covered  walk.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  will  always  be  pure.  There  is  a  constant  flow 
of  water  through  them  into  the  large  sewer  below,  and  all  the 
water  from  the  roof  of  the  building  passes  through  the  same 
channel.  The  water  pipes  for  these  closets  are  contained  in  a 
vault  below,  and  can  be  easily  reached  in  case  of  accident, 
freezing,  etc. 

The  School  Booms. — On  each  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
floors  there  are  six  rooms  for  school  purposes,  32x28  feet,  and 
12  feet  high,  and  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  six  scholars 
each.  The  primary  department  occupies  the  first  floor,  the 
other  classes  in  succession,  the  older  classes  having  the  upper 
story.  The  rooms  are  all  fitted  up  alike,  the  furniture  only 
being  larger  as  the  classes  are  higher.  There  are  ample  black- 
boards in  each  room.  A  bell  in  each  room  communicates  with 
the  hall  in  the  upper  story.  All  the  windows  are  furnished 
with  inside  blinds. 
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Wateb  Closets. 


Boys'  Plat  Ground 
150x100/** 


Water  Closets. 


Girls'  Plat  Ground. 
150X100  feet 


Plan  No.  1.— Basement, 
r.— radiators,  b,— boilers.  &  b.— 6t0re-r00m. 


Front  Yard.— 200x75  feet 
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Flan  No.  3. — Fourth  Floor. 

W.  B.— WARDROBE. 


Plan  No.  2. — First,  Second,  and  Third  Floors. 
w.  b.— wardrobe. 
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The  floor  rests  on  joists  each  2£xl5  inches,  filled  in  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  with  mortar  for  deadening  the  sound.  The 
rough  floor  used  by  the  workmen,  one  inch  thick,  was  left 
down,  and  over  this  a  floor  of  yellow  pine  boards  1  j  inch 
thick  and  about  2  inches  wide  was  laid  down  and  finished  in 
oil.  The  windows  are  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  protected 
for  two  feet  by  iron  lattice  work.  Attached  to  each  apartment 
is  a  wardrobe,  with  water  apparatus  for  washing  and  drinking. 

There  is  a  passage-way  running  between  each  of  the  wings, 
and  every  room  in  the  building  can  thus  be  reached  without 
going  into  another,  and  there  is  not  a  room  in  the  building  into 
which  the  sun  does  not  shine  some  portion  of  the  day. 

The  Staircase*. — Four  staircases  extend  from  the  basement  to 
the  third  story,  two  in  each  wing — one  front  and  one  back. 
These  are  made  very  wide,  the  steps  being  six  and  one-half 
inches  high  with  ten  inch  way.  The  steps  are  of  yellow  pine, 
the  banisters,  rails,  newels,  etc.,  of  solid  white  oak.  A  large 
Wooden  ball  is  placed  at  each  bend  in  the  staircase  il  to  prevent 
the  boys  sliding  down  the  banisters."  There  are  broad  land- 
ings half  way  up  each  flight,  and  from  these  you  enter  small 
tooms  intended  for  the  teachers,  use.  They  are  fitted  up  with 
^ater  closets,  etc. 

Fourth  St&ry. — On  the  fourth  story  is  a  large  hall  intended 
for  general  use.  It  is  76  feet  long,  64  feet  wide  and  18  feet  4 
inches  high.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  platform  extending  nearly 
across  the  room,  reached  by  three  steps,  and  the  settees  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  the  whole  school.  The  room  is  lighted 
by  several  large  windows,  and  at  night  by  gas,  which  is  carried 
through  all  the  halls  in  the  building  but  into  no  rooms  except 
on  this  floor.  In  this  hall,  on  either  side  of  the  platform,  are 
the  bell  pulls  connecting  with  each  of  the  school-rooms,  and 
speaking  tubes  with  each  floor.  There  are  four  rooms  on  this 
floor,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  older  pupils,  which,  with  those 
on  the  other  three  floors,  make  twenty-two  school-rooms,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  twelve  hundred  scholars. 

The  Walls. — The  walls  of  the  building  are  twenty  inches  in 
thickness,  including  a  space  of  four  inches  between,  for  ventil- 
ation. They  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The 
plastering  is  put  on  the  brick  without  any  laths  between,  so 
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that  the  dangers  of  fire  are  greatly  lessened.     Each  story  is 
panelled  with  wood  about  four  feet,  to  protect  the  walls. 
The  cost  of  the  lot*  including  the  expense  of  filling, 

grading,  fencing,  and  laying  sidewalks,  was $35,000 

The  building  cost, 126,000 

Heating    apparatus,    furniture,    plumbing,    black- 
boards, and  gas  fixtures 25,000 

$186,000 

Charter  Oak  School  House,  Hartford. 

The  new  Charter  Oak  School  House  is  ninety-four  by  fifty- 
six  feet,  four  stories  high,  with  a  French  roof.  The  basement, 
which  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high,  contains  play-rooms,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  &c.  The  second  floor  has  four  school-rooms, 
thirty-two  by  twenty-six  feet,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  high. 
The  third  floor  is  like  the  second,  but  the  rooms  are  sixteen  feet 
high.  The  fourth  floor  has  two  school  rooms  of  the  same  size 
of  those  below,  and  a  hall  fifty -five  by  fifty-two  feet.  The 
school-rooms  and  the  hall  are  sixteen  feet  high.  Each  room 
has  a  separate  clothes-room,  with  water,  and  everything  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, including  heating  apparatus,  fences,  and  side-walks,  was 
$47,896.77.  The  lot,  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  and  surrounded 
with  a  flag-stone  walk,  cost  $2,500.  Total  cost  of  the  whole  is 
a  little  less  than  $50,000. 

Island  Brook  School,  Bridgeport. 

This  building  was  erected  from  drawings  from  Lambert  & 
Bunnell,  architects,  about  four  years  since.  Its  size  is  50  feet 
front  by  30  feet  deep.  A  front  projection  of  suitable  propor- 
tions for  the  dimensions  of  the  building  contains  the  two  halls, 
for  the  entrance  doorways,  and  also  a  stairway  leading  down  to> 
a  furnace  cellar-room.  Each  of  the  two  school-rooms  is  24  by 
29  feet ;  the  height  of  the  story  is  14  feet ;  it  would  be  suitable 
for  the  size  of  the  rooms  if  made  one  or  two  feet  less  in  height, 
but  the  exterior  of  the  building  would  thereby  be  dwarfed 
in  height     The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  boxed  air-flues  lead:- 
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CHARTER  OAK  STREET  SCHOOL,   HARTFORD. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOORS. 


THIRD  FLOOR. 
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PLAN  OF  ISLAND  BROOK  SCHOOL. 


ing  into  the  space  above  the  ceilings  and  from  thence  up  into 
the  cupola. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  well  broken  up  with  gables, 
a  bold  little  cupola  on  the  ridge,  verge  boards  in  the  gables, 
and  other  ornamental  cut  work  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  and 
all  the  surfaces  are  painted  in  pleasing  tints.  This  building 
can  be  erected  for  $4,000  complete  in  every  particular,  with 
neat  and  suitable  finish  inside  and  black  boards  all  around  the 
rooms,  but  exclusive  of  (he  desks  and  seating. 
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PLAN  OF  TALESYILLB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

f   This  building,  (R  G.  Russell,  architect,)  cost  $9,000. 

The  West  Street  School  House,  New  Haven. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  216  scholars,  in  four  rooms  of  equal 
size,  two  in  each  story.  Each  room  is  29x24  feet,  and  18£  feet 
high.  In  the  rear  of  each  room  is  a  clothes-room,  20x5|  feet 
for  scholars,  and  another,  4x5£  feet,  for  teachers.  The  hallway 
is  8  feet  wide,  with  a  broad  staircase.  The  building  and  furni- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  land,  cost  about  $14,000. 
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This  building,  planned  by  E.  G.  Russell,  architect,  New 
Haven,  cost  $1,000. 
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Omaha  (Neb.)  High  School  Building. 

This  structure,  which  stands  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  claimed  to  be 
"the  finest  high  school  building  on  the  continent "  It  was 
finished  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  It  has  a  campus 
of  nearly  ten  acres,  whose  market  value  is  probably  not  less 
than  $75,000.  From  the  cupola  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  city,  Council  Bluffs,  and  six  or  eight  counties  stretching 
to  the  south  and  west 

It  consists  of  the  main  building  with  north  and  south  wings, 
is  four  stories  above  the  basement,  including  the  Mansard  roof, 
and  contains  fifteen  school  rooms  and  four  recitation  rooms. 
Fourteen  of  these  rooms  are  capable  of  seating  from  forty-eight 
to  sixty  pupils,  and  the  other  will  accommodate  seventy -five. 

The  basement  includes  living  rooms  for  the  janitor's  family, 
consisting  of  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  five  sleeping- 
rooms.  They  are  all  in  the  south  wing.  In  the  middle  build- 
ing and  north  wing  are  lecture-rooms,  laboratory,  closets  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  force  pump,  which  sends  water  to  the  fourth  \ 

story,  fuel  and  furnace  rooms.  J 

The  south  wing,  with  an  entrance  on  the  south,  is  40  by  70  ft 

feet,  and  contains  two  school  rooms.     The  corridor  adjoining  J 

the  south  wing  is  22  by  90  feet,  in  front  of  which,  on  the  east, 
is  the  tower  and  main  entrance,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  tower 
are  the  main  stairs  of  elliptical  form,  and  the  outside  wall,  which 
is  octagonal.  The  middle  building,  adjoining  the  corridor  and 
tower,  is  40  by  80  feet,  and  the  connecting  building  between 
the  middle  portion  and  the  north  wing,  being  two  stories  of 
brick  above  the  basement,  is  32  by  88  feet 

There  are  on  the  first  floor  six  school  rooms  and  one  recita- 
tion room,  each  school  room  having  a  wardrobe  for  teacher  and 
pupils.  The  ceiling  is  16  feet  high.  The  dimensions  of  each 
school  room  are  about  27  by  55  feet,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  blackboards  entirely  surrounding  the  room. 

In  the  south  wing  there  is  one  large  school  room,  40  by  38 
feet,  connected  with  which  are  recitation  rooms,  apparatus-room, 
library  and  superintendent's  office,  and  two  dressing-rooms. 

In  the  middle  portion  and  north  wing  are  four  other  school 
rooms  and  one  recitation  room  of  the  same  dimensions  and  with 
the  same  conveniences  as  the  rooms  below. 
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Omaha  (Neb.)  High  Sohooi*. 

In  the  south  wing  is  a  spacious  auditorium,  40  by  70  feet, 
with  ceiling  18  feet  high.  This  is  intended  for  exhibitions,  lec- 
tures and  receptions.  To  this  are  attached  two  large  dressing- 
rooms.  Four  school  rooms  and  one  recitation  room  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  floor. 

The  fourth  story  is  covered  with  a  Mansard  roof  26  feet  high. 
In  this  story  are  nine  large  rooms,  which  may  be  used  for  gym- 
nasiums, cabinets,  and  museums.  The  tower  is  22  feet  square, 
the  spire  on  which  is  203  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  above 
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the  brick  and  stone  work  are  two  stories  of  slate.  The  tower  is 
crowned  with  an  iron  cresting  of  30  feet  One  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  ground  is  a  spacious  lookout  commanding 
the  grandest  view  in  the  State.  There  is  another  spire  above 
the  ventilating  shaft  which  is  160  feet  from  the  ground. 

On  all  the  floors  are  corridors  extending  through  the  building 
at  right  angles ;  all  the  Mansard  roofs  are  covered  with  slate. 
There  are  five  entrances  to  the  principal  floor,  all  of  which  are 
covered  with  verandas,  and  all  outside  steps  are  of  stone.  The 
entire  length  of  the  building  is  195  feet,  width  65  feet  and 
Mansard  roof  82  feet  above  the  ground. 

High  School  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

This  elegant  building  is  a  monument  of  the  generous  liberal- 
ity of  Worcester.  In  architectural  design,  elegance  of  finish 
and  completeness  of  arrangement,  it  may  well  be  an  object  of 
local  pride  and  admiration.  Finished  and  equipped,  it  cost  not 
far  from  $200,000. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  BUILDING. 

In  the  cut  of  the  exterior  on  the  next  page,  the  dark 
lines  passing  around  the  basement  represent  lines  of  black 
brick.  The  arches  above  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  the 
ornamental  work  about  the  eaves,  and  around  the  dial  on  the 
tower,  and  near  the  slating  of  the  tower  and  of  the  corner  pin- 
nacles, are  of  the  same  material,  interspersed  with  brick  of  the 
natural  color.  A  water-table  of  stone  marks  the  line  of  the 
first  floor,  and  a  corresponding  string-course  connects  the 
window-sills  of  the  second  story  ;  beneath  the  latter  there  is  a 
line  of  red  brick  and  black  brick  in  alternate  pairs,  placed  cor- 
nerwise,  after  a  manner  technically  called  herring-bone.  The 
same  style  of  ornamentation  is  employed  in  the  balustrades 
around  the  front  entrance  and  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  the 
tower.  The  dial  is  composed  of  white  tiles,  laid  in  mortar 
with  the  brick.  All  the  stone-work,  except  the  above-named 
belts,  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  brick  walls,  the  orna- 
mented work  being  undercut. 

There  is  an  entrance  to  the  basement  beneath  the  portico  in 
front.     Prom  this  portico  beneath  the  tower,  with  its  massive 
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square  columns  and  its  groined  arches  above,  three  heavy  oak 
doors  open  into  the  main  hall,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
spacious  passage,  twenty  feet  in  width,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  ceiling  at  the  intersection  of  these 
halls,  and  in  the  hall  on  the  third  floor,  is  panelled  ;  and  appro- 
priate cornices  adorn  the  halls  and  the  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  their  dimensions, 
&c,  are  plainly  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  plana  Each 
wardrobe  is  provided  with  rows  of  stalls,  with  passages  between, 
by  which  the  capacity  of  each  room  is  multiplied.  The  brick 
partition-walls  which  separate  the  several  rooms  are  supported 
above  the  play-room  by  heavy  iron  girders  resting  upon  brick 
piers  and  four  iron  columns  in  the  center. 

The  philosophical-apparatus  room  is  provided  with  a  large 
case  and  shelves,  a  broad  table,  drawers  and  cupboards.     The 
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lecture-room  contains  a  table  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved 
style  for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments  and  lectures. 
Seats  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  laboratory  is  sup- 
plied with  tables  and  all  the  appliances  for  individual  experi- 
ment by  the  class.  Thirty  pupils  can  work  at  one  time. 
Around  the  long  tables  in  the  library  two  dozen  pupils  can 
together  consult  books  of  reference. 


PLAN  OF  BASEMENT 

The  audience-hall  will  seat  seven  hundred  people,  and  by 
opening  the  broad  sliding  doors  to  the  front  ante-rooms  there 
are  seats  for  one  thousand.  These  ante-rooms  might  all  be 
used  as  class-rooms.  A  stage  in  front  and  another  in  the  rear 
provide  for  both  music  and  oratory. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  by  the  two  systems  of 
direct  and  indirect  radiation  combined.    The  steam  is  generated 
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in  two  tubular  boilers,  each  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty 
feet  long,  which  are  placed  in  a  building  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  distant  from  the  school-house ;  and  the  steam  is  carried 
underground  in  pipes  wound  with  felt  and  otherwise  protected. 
It  has  been  found  easy  to  warm  the  entire  building  to  a  desired 
temperature  in  the  coldest  weather  with  a  pressure  of  five  to 
eight  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  an  average  consumption 
of  about  a  ton  of  coal  per  day. 


PLAN  OF  FIRST  STOHY 


SCALeOTFBBT 


The  arrangements  for  ventilation  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows:  The  lecture-room  has  large  registers  in  the  ceiling, 
opening  into  foul-air  ducts  running  up  to  the  belfry ;  and  one 
school-room  has  ducts  similarly  arranged,  except  that  the  regis- 
ters are  placed  in  the  floor.  All  the  other  rooms  have  registers 
placed  in  or  near  the  floor,  connecting  with  large  ventilators 
on  the  roof  by  a  separate  duct  for  each  room.    Each  of  these 
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ducts  has  connected  with  it  a  smaller  flue,  starting  in  the  base- 
ment, and  terminating  just  above  the  opening  in  the  duct  for 
the  admission  of  foul  air,  and  in  this  small  flue  it  is  the  design 
to  create  a  draught  by  a  burning  gas-jet  This  part  of  the 
system  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  judging  from  thfe  trial 
made  thus  far  it  is  thought  that  efficient  ventilating  will  be 
secured  without  requiring  extra  heat  for  creating  a  draught.  In 
addition  to  the  above  described  means  of  ventilation,  there  are 
flues  in  the  outer  walls  opening  beneath  the  projecting  eaves 
and  connecting  with  the  several  rooms  by  registers  placed  near 
the  floor.  These  flues  can  be  expected  to  be  of  practical  value 
only  in  exceptional  states  of  the  atmosphere. 


PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils, 
and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  square, 
three  of  which  are  on  the  principal  floor  and  six  on  the  second 
story.  The  first  story  also  contains  a  large  room  for  the  library, 
and  a  lecture-room,  connected  with  which  on  one  side  is  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  on  the  other  a  room  for  philosophical 
apparatus.  At  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  room  for  the 
principal,  which  communicates  with  the  several  school-rooms, 
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by  bells  and  speaking-tubes.  In  addition  to  the  school-rooms 
mentioned,  the  second  story  contains  private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  and  two  recitation-rooms.  The  third  story  is  occupied 
by  the  large  hall,  seventy-six  feet  long  by  sixty -two  feet  wide, 
four  connecting-rooms  at  the  corners  of  the  building,  arranged 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  hall,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  exigencies  may  require.  The  wide  halls  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  with  commodious  stairways  at  each 
end,  form  a  main  characteristic  in  the  first  and  second  stories. 


PLA»  OF  THIRD  STORY 

The  entrances  for  the  scholars  are  in  the  basement, — that  for 
girls  at  the  north  end,  and  that  for  boys  at  the  south  end, — and 
they  communicate  with  rooms  for  wardrobes,  &c  The  middle 
part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  gymnasium.  The  building 
is  finished  with  varnished 'pine  throughout 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  pressed  brick,  with  Nova  Scotia 
stone  trimmings,  and  black  bricks  are  introduced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  as  a  feature  of  decoration.  A  handsome  double 
stairway  of  granite,  brick  and  freestone,  leads  to  the  main 
entrance,  and  above  this  rises  a  slender,  lofty  tower,  arranged 
for  clock,  bell  and  observatory. 
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The  Harvard  School-House  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

A  view  of  this  building  is  given  on  page  128*.  It  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.     Its  total  cost  was  $130,285. 

The  exterior  presents  a  very  substantial  appearance,  it  being 
the  object  of  the  architect  to  produce  a  building  elegant  and 
symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  without  incurring  useless  ex- 


PLAN  OF  THE  BA8KMBNT. 


pense  in  meretricious  ornamentation;  it  is  three  stories  in 
height,  exclusive  of  a  high  basement  The  walls  are  faced 
with  pressed  bricks  and  trimmed  with  granite  from  Maine. 
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The  roof  is  "  hipped,"  covered  with  slate,  and  surmounted 
by  an  iron  cresting  of  pleasing  pattern  ;  the  cornice  of  the  front 
central  projection  is  carried  above  the  general  level  of  the  cor- 
nice of  the  main  building,  covered  with  a  roof  of  steeper  pitch 
and  longer  rafter,  and  crowned  with  an  iron  finial  and  vane  of 
bold  design. 


PLAN  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOOB. 

Basement — The  basement  is  twelve  feet  high,  has  entrances 
frbm  the  yards  on  either  side,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
heating-apparatus  and  fuel-rooms,  light,  spacious  and  well-ven- 
tilated play-rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls — for  use  during 
inclement  weather — with  which  are  connected  the  water-closets ; 
from  each  play-room  is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  first 
floor. 
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First  Floor. — Entering  the  building  from  the  front,  we  find 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance-hall  comfortable  and  commodious 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  principal  and  committee,  with  which 
are  connected  dressing-rooms  and  water-closets  for  the  male 
and  female  teachers.     There  are  also  on  this  floor  five  school - 


PLAN  OF  THE  SECOND  FLOOR. 


rooms,  each  twenty-eight  by  thirty -two  feet,  having  in  connec- 
tion the  requisite  clothes-rooms.  Transversely  through  the 
building  runs  a  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide,  from  each  end  of 
which  start  broad  flights  of  stairs  of  easy  ascent,  leading  to  the 
second  floor,  and  down  to  the  vestibules  connected  with  the 
entrances  from  the  yards.  This  corridor  is  well  lighted  by 
means  of  a  large  mullioned  window  at  each  end.  This  story  is 
thirteen  feet  high.  The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  of  this  floor  is 
that  the  space  usually  used  for  a  sixth  school-room  is  devoted 
to  a  front  entrance,  committee  and  principal's  rooms,  as  des- 
cribed above. 
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Second  Floor. — This  story  in  of  the  same  height  and  essential 
features  as  the  first 

Third  Floor. — This  story  contains  three  school-rooms  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  in  the  other  stories,  and  thirteen  feet 
high,  with  clothes-rooms.  The  exhibition-hall  is  in  the  front 
portion  of  the  building,  and  occupies  its  whole  width  and  about 
half  its  depth  ;  it  is  well  lighted  on  three  sides  by  large  win- 


PLAN  OF  THE  THIBD  FLOOB. 


dows,  among  which  is  an  arcade  of  lancet-shaped  windows  of 
liberal  height,  which  is  introduced  with  admirable  effect;  at 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  directly  opposite  this  arcade  is  a 
recess  for  the  stage,  which  is  of  ample  dimensions. 

The  principal  partitions  throughout  are  of  solid  brickwork, 
the  inside  finish  is  of  soft  brown  ash,  with  hard-pine  floors, 
platforms  and  stairs,  and  every  arrangement  is  made  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  which 
experience  could  suggest     The  building  is  warmed  by  steam. 
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Union  School,  Danielsonville. 

This  fine  building,  costing  only  $25,000,  is  a  model  of  econ- 
omy as  well  as  good  taste  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  Seven 
years  ago  Danielsonville  seemed  educationally  one  of  the  dark- 
est spots  in  eastern  Connecticut  Its  present  system  is  excel- 
lent The  progress  here  gained  is  great  The  influence  of  a 
good  school  edifice  in  improving  the  schools  and  elevating 


UNION  SCHOOL,  DANIELSONVILLE. 

public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  education  has  been  very  striking. 
Instead  of  separate  districts  and  poor  schools,  mainly  for  the 
poor,  they  have  now  a  thorough  graded  system.  The  wealthiest 
can  here  find  for  their  children  no  better  advantages  in  private 
schools  than  this  union  school  proffers  free  to  all.  The  grand 
progress  made,  and  the  substantial  benefits  secured,  have 
awakened  a  just  local  pride,  and  converted  many  opponents  to 
warm  friends. 
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Fitchburg. — This  building  has  a  frontage  of  eighty-eight  feet, 
the  central  projection  being  forty-two  feet  by  six  feet,  extreme 
distance  from  front  to  rear  line  eighty-one  feet,  the  two  side- 
wings  being  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  projecting  seventeen  feet 
from  main  line  of  building,  and  covering  an  area  of  5,492 
square  feet  The  exterior  walls  are  constructed  with  brick  and 
stone  and  covered  with  slated  roof.  The  structure  is  finished 
in  three  stories,  the  first  having  a  clear  height  of  thirteen  feet 
six  inches,  and  is  arranged  with  four  school-rooms,  two  of 
which  are  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  by  thirty-two  feet,  and 
the  others  twenty-five  feet  two  inches  by  thirty  feet  each.  As 
seen  by  the  plan,  there  are  three  entrances  with  commodious 
vestibules,  with  closets  for  clothing  leading  from  same,  and 
with  staircases  to  basement  story,  and  to  main  floor. 

The  second  story  has  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  and  is 
arranged  with  the  principal  or  High  School  room  fifty-one  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  having  a  recitation  room  in  either  wing  six- 
teen feet  four  inches  by  thirty -two  feet,  and  a  teacher's  room 
directly  in  the  rear  of  platform,  also  with  ample  closets  for 
clothing.  The  third  story  is  reached  by  means  of  two  wide 
staircases,  being  finished  fourteen  feet  clear  height,  containing  a 
hall  for  general  exercises  measuring  forty-nine  feet  by  fifty-five 
feet,  with  a  recessed  platform.  The  library  is  located  in  one 
wing  and  the  other  is  used  for  a  cabinet,  each  measuring  six- 
teen feet  by  thirty-two  feet  The  basement  story  is  arranged 
with  separate  play -rooms,  with  large  and  convenient  lavatories 
adjoining,  floor  concreted  throughout  and  ample  conveniences 
for  heating-apparatus  and  fuel-closets. 

The  building  is  arranged  in  the  most, perfect  manner  for 
successful  ventilation  of  the  various  rooms.  The  internal  finish 
is  of  chestnut  with  hard  wood  floors.  The  cost  was  about 
$60,000. 

Groton. — In  respect  to  its  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ments for  the  twofold  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  viz  : 
for  a  High  and  for  a  Grammar  School,  this  is  a  model.  The 
building  exclusive  of  the  land  cost  $29,500.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  a  parallelogram,  fifty  by  sixty  feet ;  with  a  front 
projection  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  projecting  twelve  feet, 
having  the  girls'  entrance  on  one  side  and  the  boys'  on  the 
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other,  each  entrance  being  under  a  wide  porch.  On  the  rear  is 
another  break  twenty-nine  feet  wide  and  projecting  twelve 
feet  This  is  one-story  high  and  contains  the  privies.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  free-stone. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  besides  the  attic  or  roof  story.  The 
first  story  is  thirteen  feet  high,  the  second  fifteen  feet,  and 
the  attic  fourteen  feet  six  inches.  The  front  projection  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  belfry  and  a  short  spire. 

The  first  floor  is  divided  through  the  center,  from  front  to 
rear,  giving  a  Grammar  School  room,  dressing,  and  teachers' 
room,  and  a  stair-hall  on  each  side.  The  south  side  is  for  the 
boys ;  the  north  for  the  girls.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  High 
School,  with  recitation,  apparatus  and  two  clothes-rooms. 
Each  of  the  Grammar  School  rooms  contains  seats  for  fifty 
pupils,  and  the  High  School  for  sixty  pupils.  In  the  attic  is  a 
large  hall  with  adjacent  ante-rooms.  The  basement  is  divided 
through  the  center,  giving,  besides  two  fuel-rooms,  a  laige  play- 
room for  each  sex.  The  interior  is  finished  throughout  with 
southern  pine,  the  walls  being  wainscot  ted  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  doors  and  windows  being  cased 
plain.  Each  school-room  is  amply  supplied  with  slate-tables, 
set  into  the  walls  above  the  wainscotting.  The  system  of  venti- 
lation, though  perhaps  not  so  active  as  some  other,  is  considered 
to  be  more  certain  and  uniform  in  its  action.  The  outside  air 
is  taken  in  behind  the  cellar  window  caps,  carried  up  in  a  wall 
flue  and  taken  into  the  room  at  the  top;  thence  passing 
through  the  region  of  warm  air,  it  becomes  warmed  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  scholars.  The  impure  air  is  drawn 
out  of  the  room  through  openings  near  the  floor  leading  to  a 
large  brick  flue  about  two  feet  square,  which  is  heated  by  a 
ten  inch  iron  smoke-pipe  passing  the  whole  length  of  the  chim- 
ney. There  are  two  of  these  ventilating  shafts,  the  draught  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  draw  quite  a  volume  of  pure  air  into  the 
room. 

Frammgham. — This  school-house  is  constructed  of  wood, 
measuring  forty  by  fifty  feet,  with  central  projection  twenty- 
four  by  seven  feet,  two  stories  in  height;  the  first  finished 
twelve  feet  in  the  clear,  occupied  by  intermediate  department, 
having    separate    entrances    with    clothes-closets   adjoining ; 
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the  school-room  is  thirty-three  feet  by  thirty-eight  feet  nine 
inches,  with  ample  accommodations  for  sixty  pupils  in  single 
seats ;  liberal  platform  for  teachers,  centrally  located,  the  room 
receiving  its  light  from  side  windows.  The  central  entrance 
and  vestibule,  with  stairs  in  same,  are  devoted  to  the  grammar 
school;  the  second  story  is  finished  fourteen  feet  six  inches 
high ;  the  main  room  having  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one 
below,  and  has  adjoining  a  recitation-room  fourteen  feet  by 
nineteen  feet,  with  apparatus  and  book-closets;  this  story  has 
also  separate  closets  for  clothing. 

The  basement  story  is  ten  feet  high,  with  cemented  floor  and 
plastered  ceiling,  and  is  reached  by  double  staircases,  having  on 
the  landings  doors  for  each  department  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  water  for  each  play-room,  with 
separate  entrances  to  rear  building. 

Internally  the  building  is  finished  with  hard  wood  floors,  and 
hard-pine,  varnished,  for  the  lining  of  walls,  and  door  and 
window  casings ;  the  doors  and  inside  blinds  are  of  pine,  var- 
nished; the  chimneys  are  located  inside  the  building,  with 
liberal  arrangements  for  ventilation-flues,  which  with  proper 
care  insure  pure  air  in  the  several  rooms  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  building  of  this  character  can  be  erected  and  fur- 
nished for  $11,000. 

Whitinsvitte.  (Northbridge.) — This  building  is  constructed 
of  wood :  exterior  dimensions  being  forty-five  feet  by  thirty- 
five  feet,  finished  in  two  stories ;  the  first,  arranged  with  school- 
room receiving  its  light  from  three  large  double  windows  on 
either  side,  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty-four  feet,  and 
has  seventy  single  desks  for  primary  department ;  this  story 
has  also  a  separate  entrance  for  pupils  on  either  side  of  main 
vestibule,  with  conveniently  arranged  staircases  to  cellar-room. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  means  of  a  wide  double-stair- 
case, and  has  accommodations  for  fifty -six  pupils,  the  school- 
room being  of  same  dimensions  as  the  one  below,  with  conven- 
ient clothing-rooms  or  entries  and  also  teacher's  private-room, 
with  book-closets  directly  in  the  rear  of  platform.  The  general 
style  of  this  building  is  like  that  at  Northbridge  Center,  here- 
after described,  and  finished  outside  and  inside  in  the  most 
complete  manner. 
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North  BiUerica. — This  building  was  erected  both  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  schools  and  to  afford  accommodation  for  a  lecture- 
hall.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  sixty-six  by  forty  feet,  with 
central  projection  twenty-four  feet  by  nine  feet  six  inches;  the 
whole  finished  two  stories.  The  first  is  twelve  feet  clear  in 
height,  and  arranged  with  two  school-rooms  twenty -three  feet 
by  thirty-nine  feet;  each  for  fifty  scholars, — each  room  having 
separate  entrance  and  closets,  and  the  conveniences  usually 
found  in  a  building  of  this  character. 

The  second  or  hall  story  has  its  ground  entrance  in  the  cen- 
tral part  and  is  reached  by  two  wide  staircases,  having  a  liberal 
supply  of  vestibule  room  below  and  above  stairs.  The  hall- 
floor  is  arranged  with  staircases  to  gallery,  two  ante-rooms  nine 
by  thirteen  feet  each,  and  slips  in  the  body  of  the  room  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sittings,  with  speaker's  platform  at  the 
end  reached  by  a  private  staircase  from  the  first  story.  The 
gallery  will  accommodate  seventy-five  persons.  The  interior 
finish  of  the  hall  is  carried  out  in  a  very  creditable  manner  and 
gives  to  this  village  a  lecture-hall,  for  size  and  amount  ex- 
pended, fully  equal  to  any  one  in  the  State.  The  general 
character  of  the  exterior  is  not  unlike  that  pf  the  school-house 
at  Framingham,  and  is  of  a  very  substantial  character  and  free 
from  excessive  ornamentation.     Cost  about  $11,000. 

Norihbridge  Centre. — This  school-house,  thirty-five  feet  by 
forty-five  feet,  is  of  wood,  with  slated  roof,  finished  in 
bracketed  style.  The  school-room  is  thirteen  feet  high, 
arranged  with  single  desks  for  sixty-four  pupils ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  light  is  like  that  of  the  building  at  Whitinsville,  the 
windows  being  in  the  side  walls ;  the  internal  walls  are  lined 
up  to  a  convenient  height  with  wood,  and  plastered  above  ;  the 
building  can  be  readily  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another 
story.  The  matter  of  ventilation  and  heating  has  been  attended 
to  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The  usual  conveniences  in  the 
way  of  black-board,  tablets,  entrances,  cellar-stairs,  closets,  &c , 
are  as  presented  in  the  plan. 

The  contract  for  the  three  school-houses  of  this  style  erected 
by  the  town,  exclusive  of  cellar  and  furnishing,  was  $8,000 
each. 
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BrimfiehL — This  is  a  wooden  school-house  finished  in  brack- 
eted style,  similar  to  that  at  Whitinsville ;  is  arranged  with 
two  school-rooms  on  one  floor,  eighteen  by  twenty-nine  feet 
and  twenty -eight  by  twenty-nine  feet  respectively ;  the  other 
conveniences,  such  as  entrances,  stairs  and  closets,  make 
the  dimensions  of  the  building  sixty  by  thirty  feet;  the 
tuiilding  is  at  present  one  story  high,  fourteen  feet  in  the 
clear;  the  walls  externally  being  clapboarded  and  internally 
sheathed  throughout  to  the  height  of  window-stools  and 
plastered  above ;  the  school-rooms  are  sheathed  overhead, 
and  otherwise  the  interior  is  finished  in  the  most  complete 
manner.  The  basement-story  is  eight  feet  high,  arranged  for 
fuel,  play-rooms,  and  other  conveniencea  The  building,  in- 
cluding cellar,  superstructure  and  furniture,  cost  not  far  from 
$3,100. 

Village  School — The  design  for  a  "  village  school-house  " 
gives  dimensions  of  main  part  forty  feet  six  inches  by  twenty - 
six  feet,  with  wings  thirteen  by  eighteen  feet,  with  porches 
in  the  angles ;  the  exterior  is  intended  for  battened  sheathed 
walls  and  slated  roof.  The  main  room,  thirty-five  feet  by 
twenty-five  feet,  will  accommodate  sixty  pupils,  and  is  to  be 
finished  twelve  feet  high ;  it  has  the  teacher's  platform 
conveniently  located,  with  retiring  closet  in  the  rear,  and 
with  the  staircases  on  either  side  to  descend  to  play -room  in 
the  basement ;  the  rooms  opening  out  of  this  room  can  be 
used  for  recitation  or  clothing ;  as  will  be  perceived,  ample 
provision  is  made  for  heating  and  ventilation  flues.  The  in- 
ternal finish  throughout  will  be  of  pine,  ash  or  other  wood, 
filled  or  varnished.  The  tablet  surface  on  the  side  and  end 
walls  of  main  room  to  be  four  feet  wide,  commencing  about 
two  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor  line,  with  chalk-trough  and 
having  molding  on  the  top.  This  building  can  be  erected  for 
$2,800. 

District  School-house. — This  design  gives  accommodations  for 
forty  to  fifty  pupila  It  consists  of  a  main  room,  twenty- 
five  feet  by  thirty-three  feet  six  inches,  with  two  dressing- 
rooms,  nine  by  nine  feet,  well  arranged  for  clothing,  with 
entrances  and  closets  in  same  and  with  the  teacher's  room 
leading  from  the  platform.    Should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  the 
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entire  space  occupied  for  entrances  or  porches  can  be  thrown 
open  and  the  conveniences  transferred  to  a  rear  building.  The 
interior  is  designed  to  be  twelve  feet  six  inches  high,  but  can 
be  finished  up  into  the  roof  and  give  an  additional  height  of 
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four  feet  six  inches  ;  the  walls  internally  to  be  lined  up  to  the 
window-stools  and  finished  above  with  plaster  (including  ceil- 
ing) ;  windows  to  be  finished  with  inside  blinds ;  the  floors  to 
be  of  hard  wood.  The  exterior  wall  surface  under  the  clap- 
boarding  to  be  covered  with  heavy  sheathing-paper.  The 
roof  shingled  and  painted  or  slated  with  colored  bands. 
The  entire  woodwork  inside  should  be  left  with  its  natural 
colors,  and  no  paint  used.  The  plastered  walls  and  ceilings 
to  be  tinted.  The  external  walls  painted  in  two  colors ;  the 
darker  tint  to  be  used  for  the  wall  surfaces.  The  cellar  may 
be  arranged  for  furnace  and  fuel  purposes  and  have  entrance 
from  outside,  or  if  used  by  the  scholars  as  playroom,  can  have 
stairs  from  closets. 

This  building  can  be  erected  for  $2,800  and  upwards,*  accord- 
ing to  location,  exclusive  of  furniture.  A  building  of  reduced 
size  of  this  character  can  be  erected  for  $2,000. 


The  accompanying  view  and  plan  of  a  village  or  country 
school-house,  intended  to  accommodate  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pupils,  were  printed  in  an  "Educational  Supplement"  to 
"  Harper's  Bazar,"  and  with  the  consent  of  Messrs.  Harper,  are 
here  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
were  furnished  by  H.  Hudson  Holly,  architect,  of  New  York. 
The  cost  of  a  building  of  this  description  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  is  stated  to  range  from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  accord- 
ing to  its  finish ;  but  in  other  localities,  where  labor  and  ma- 
terial are  cheaper,  a  corresponding  reduction  might  be  made. 

The  following  description  of  the  building  and  some  excellent 
suggestions  of  a  general  character,  in  regard  to  the  location, 
heating,  ventilating,  &a,  of  school  buildings,  accompany  the 
plan.  It  is  divided  into  two  departments,  occupying  either  side 
of  the  school-room,  each  having  a  separate  entrance,  with  spa- 
cious vestibule,  containing  some  twenty-five  feet  of  wardrobe, 
sufficient  to  afford  a  separate  locker,  if  desired,  to  every  pupil. 
In  the  rear  of  the  vestibules  are  water-closets,  well  lighted,  and 
ventilated  from  below,  causing  a  downward  current  of  air, 
which  effectually  prevents  the  rising  of  any  smells.  These 
ventilators  are  connected  with  the  large  shaft  shown  at  A. 
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The  recitation-rooms  have  similar  flues,  all  in  connection  with 
the  smoke-flue  from  the  furnace,  the  heat  from  which,  by  rare- 
fying the  air,  causes  a  corresponding  increase  of  draught.  The 
school-room  has  its  floor  perforated  in  several  places,  from 
which  there  is  a  connection  through  air-ducts  with  the  main 
ventilator.     This  effectually  carries  off  the  poisonous  exhaja- 
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tions  from  the  lungs,  which  would  otherwise  soon  render  the 
air  unfit  to  breathe.  There  is  also  a  ventilator  in  the  school- 
room ceiling,  the  foul  and  heated  air  from  which  is  discharged 
through  the  small  cupola  surmounting  the  roof  This  also  con- 
tains the  bell,  which  is  rung  from  the  attic  floor.  This  attic 
will  be  found  useful  in  further  protecting  the  school-rooms  from 
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both  heat  and  cold.  It  is  approached  by  an  easy  staircase,  lo- 
cated between  the  recitation-rooms.  Underneath  there  are 
stairs  leading  to  the  cellar.  Here  the  furnace  and  coal  or  wood- 
vaults  are  placed.  We  would  especially  recommend  the  use 
of  a  furnace,  rather  than  the  so-called  gas-consuming  stoves 
generally  employed,  both  for  convenience  and  for  sanitary 
reasons.  A  stove  in  a  room  simply  consumes  the  oxygen, 
while  creating  no  circulation  of  air.     A  furnace,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  which  is  kept  below,  draws  its  air  from  without,  warms 
it  moderately,  and  introduces  it  fresh  into  the  rooms  above ; 
and  when  with  this  are  combined  properly  constructed  ventila- 
tors in  floor  and  ceiling,  the  foul  air  escapes  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fresh  air  introduced. 
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When  a  furnace  cannot  be  had,  the  following  expedient  may 
be  employed :  Build  a  close  chamber  in  the  cellar,  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  in  the  center  place  an  ordinary  coal  or  wood 
stove.  Then  connect  this  chamber  with  the  outer  air  by  means 
of  a  flue  about  twelve  by  twenty -four  inches,  to  admit  a  current 
of  freph  air,  which,  when  heated,  rises  to  the  floors  above 
through  registers,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Separate  recitation-rooms  will  be  found  in  rear  of  the  teach- 
er's desk.  By  means  of  these  the  school  may  be  at  any  time 
taught  as  a  graded  school,  with  three  classes  reciting  at  a  time. 
Even  if  the  school  is  not  graded,  teachers  will  often  find  it  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to  hear  classes  in  the  recitation- 
rooms,  leaving  the  school-room  in  charge  of  a  monitor. 

The  exterior  of  this  building  is  of  a  thoroughly  simple, 
though  somewhat  novel  character,  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon.  This, 
while  sufficiently  steep  for  shingles  or  slate,  would,  if  of  less 
pitch,  require  a  metal  covering.  It  will  be  found  expedient,  if 
slate  is  used,  to  have  it  laid  on  close  boards,  between  which 
and  the  slate  we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  tarred 
felt,  which  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  warmth,  but  effectually 
prevents  driving  snows  from  penetrating  the  roof  When 
shingles  are  adopted,  it  will  be  found  best  to  fix  them  on  lath 
of  about  one  by  two  inches,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to 
receive  them,  as  shingles  placed  on  close  boarding  are  much 
more  liable  to  decay.  The  exterior  walls  are  covered  with 
ordinary  clapboards  about  as  high  as  the  attic  floor,  while 
above  this  vertical  boards,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  width, 
are  employed,  the  ends  being  cut  in  an  ornamental  pattern,  and 
the  joints  covered  with  moulded  battens  about  one  by  two 
inches.  These  vertical  sidings  are  sometimes  called  curtains, 
or  aprons. 
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SPELLING  PRIZES. 

For  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  in  spelling,  the  pub- 
lishers authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  at  $6  and  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
at  $2.60,  when  given  as  a  prize  for  excellence  in  spelling.  For 
the  use  of  schools,  the  same  are  furnished  at  $8.10  and  $3.40 
respectively.  This  reduction  is  strictly  limited  to  schools  or  to 
prizes  for  excellence  in  spelling.  Hundreds  of  dictionaries 
have  been  thus  secured  for  our  schools.  We  are  not  author- 
ized to  furnish  them  to  private  parties  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

STATUE  OF  PRESIDENT  PIERSON. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  given  over  $120,000  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  the  Morgan  School  at  Clinton.  His  interest  and 
benefactions  to  the  school  are  great  and  growing.  In  October 
next,  bronze  statues  of  both  Mr.  Morgan  and  President  Pierson 
will  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Morgan  School.  To 
show  the  value  of  this  princely  gift,  both  to  the  School  and 
the  College,  my  remarks  in  presenting  the  statue  to  Yale 
College  are  here  given. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Charles  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
requested  me  to  procure  for  him  a  bronze  statue  of  the  first 
President  of  Yale  College,  and  with  a  characteristic  generosity, 
delegated  to  me  full  authority  in  all  details,  without  limita- 
tion or  inquiry  as  to  cost  After  visiting  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  to  inspect  the  best  works  of 
American  sculptors,  and  consulting  with  those  here  and  else- 
where of  better  taste  than  mine,  the  commission  was  given 
to  Mr.  Launt  Thompson  of  New  York.  Of  the  result  I  need 
only  say,  that  this  admirable  work  will  add  to  his  distinguished 
reputation. 

A  duplicate  of  this  statue  will  soon  stand  before  the  new 
Morgan  School  in  Clinton,  near  the  spot  where  President 
Pierson  taught  the  first  classes  of  Yale  College.  Started  there, 
Yale  will  hereafter  draw  supplies  from  that  preparatory  school 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  donor  of  this  statue  and 
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prosperous  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  friends,  having  already 
accomplished  grander  results  than  did  Yale  College  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  first  president  No  town  of  its  size  in  New 
England,  within  my  knowledge,  has  a  school  edifice  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  or  a  school  of  so 
high  an  order. 

Are  there  not  other  wealthy  sons  of  Connecticut  whose  love 
for  their  native  State  shall  prompt  similar  gifts  to  the  mother 
soil  that  bore  them,  by  which  they  shall  build  each  for  himself 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 

Fortunately,  many  wealthy  men  are  learning  the  wisdom  of 
giving  while  living,  and  thus  becoming  their  own  executors, 
rather  than  leaving  legacies  to  be  lost  or  lessened  in  the 
wrangles  of  contending  heirs.  Such  donors  live  on,  increas- 
ing and  enjoying  the  rich  fruits  of  their  benefactions. 

This  duplicated  statue,  like  the  duplicate  life-work  of  Abra- 
ham Pierson,  fitly  links  the  college  with  the  public  school. 
In  his  day,  the  church,  the  college  and  school  were  in  closest 
sympathy.  So  should  it  ever  be.  The  college  and  school 
are  indeed  interlinked  and  reciprocally  influence  each  other. 
You  elevate  the  public  school  by  improving  the  college,  no 
more  surely  than  you  improve  the  college  by  elevating  the 
public  school 

This  first  entrance  of  art  in  bronze  on  the  classic  grounds  of 
Yale  has  already  served  as  an  example,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  this  statue  will  not  long  stand  here  alone.  Such  works 
of  Art  as  this,  and  such  as  this  is  here  to  introduce,  are  fitted 
to  refine  and  inspire  the  plastic  minds  here  in  training,  for  it  is 
inspiration  even  more  than  mere  instruction  which  their  sus- 
ceptive natures  crave.  In  this  new  land,  we  all  need  before 
our  eyes  the  tactile  image  of  the  fathers,  men  worthy  of 
canonization  ;  especially  the  sturdy,  self-denying  heroic, 
God-fearing  Puritans.  Long  and  widely  as  they  have  been 
maligned,  they  are  to-day  revered  and  honored  more  and  by 
more — by  millions  more  than  in  any  former  age.  Though 
without  ancient  memorials  or  traditions,  New  England  justly 
claims  what  is  far  better,  a  noble  ancestry.  These  visible  repre- 
sentations of  that  glorious  past  will  ennoble  the  present  and 
the  future.     When  art  and  poetry  combine  to  immortalize  the 
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founders  of  our  institutions,  they  serve  their  highest  mission 
by  kindling  the  aspirations  of  the  living. 

Yale  was  planted  on  Puritan  ground,  and  it  will  continue  to 
grow  strong  and  stable  as  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  such  fer- 
tile soil,  waxing  richer  with  time,  gathering  memories,  traditions, 
and  inspirations,  with  which  no  mere  endowments  can  invest  a 
new  institution.  History,  a  study  far  more  neglected  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  alike  in  schools  and  colleges  finds  a  persuasive 
advocacy  in  statuary.  In  the  capitols  and  literary  centers  of 
Europe,  treasures  of  art  render  the  ancients  as  real  and  vivid  as 
the  moderns.  Even  outside  of  their  galleries,  museums  and 
collections  of  antiquities,  the  very  ground  is  classic.  Me- 
morials of  the  past  on  every  hand  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
young  and  invite  investigation  from  the  most  scholarly.  Ves- 
tiges of  Boman  rule  and  works,  arches,  columns,  coliseums, 
amphitheatres  and  aqueducts,  or  of  later  date,  walls,  towers 
and  castles,  or  monuments  of  sieges,  battles  and  victories,  or  a 
nation's  heroes  and  benefactors  enshrined  in  marble  or  bronze, 
all  foster  the  historic  spirit 

Though  no  longer  iconoclastic,  the  American  people  still 
undervalue  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  historic  element  in 
education.  The  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  art, 
should  be  early  developed  alike  in  the  family,  the  school  and 
the  college,  and  art  should  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
liberal  culture  and  an  ally  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Morgan,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  and  through  you  to  Yale  College, 
this  admirable  ideal  of  the  Puritan  Divine  and  Scholar. 

BIRDSEY  GRANT  NORTHROP. 

New  Haven,  June,  1874. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 

COMPILED    FBOM  THE    RETURNS    OF  THE    ACTING   SCHOOL    VISITORS, 
SHOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF 

COMMON    SCHOOLS   IN    CONNECTICUT, 

DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1873. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  following  tables  as 
correct  as  possible,  and  though  perfect  accuracy  is  not  attainable, 
they  may  be  considered  as  giving  a  just  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools.  These  tables  are  based  upon  the  returns  which 
the  law  requires  the  school  visitors  of  every  town  to  submit  each 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
school  visitors  receive  their  information,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  the  district  committees,  and  they  again  from  the  teachers 
whom  they  employ.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  returns, 
and  to  make  them  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible,  School 
Registers  are  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  all  public 
schools.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE   STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Column  No.  1.  The  towns  in  each  county  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, county  towns  being  placed  first.  In  the  towns  of  New 
Haven,  Norwich  and  Middletown  there  are  districts  which  make 
independent  reports,  and  these  reports  are  given  separately. 

No.  2.  The  population  of  each  town  according  to  the  United 
States  Census  of  1870. 

No.  8.  The  Grand  List  of  each  town,  as  given  in  the  State 
Treasurer's  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  May,  1873. 
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No.  4.    The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town. 

No.  5.    The  number  of  public  schools  in  each  town. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  departments  in  the  public  schools, 
counting  each  school  room  of  a  graded  school  as  one  department. 

No.  7.  The  average  length  of  the  schools,  in  days  and  deci- 
mals of  a  day. 

No.  8.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  enumerated  in  each  town  in  January,  1873;  the  basis  of 
distributing  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  and  the  State  Appro- 
priation to  the  several  towns. 

Nos.  9  and  10.  The  number  of  children  registered  as  attending 
public  schools  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

No.  11.     The  number  registered  over  16  years  of  age. 

No.  12.  The  number  of  different  scholars  registered  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  reported ;  in  other  words,  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  attended  public  schools  some  part  of  the  year. 

No.  13.  The  number  of  children  attending  any  other  school 
than  the  public  schools. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  attended  no  school  of  any  kind  during  the  year. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  The  average  attendance  in  winter  and  summer 
respectively. 

Nos.  17,  18,  19  and  20.  The  number  of  male  teachers  and 
female  teachers  employed  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

Nos.  21  and  22.  The  average  wages  per  month  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  including  cost  of  board,  when  that  was  supplied 
by  the  district. 

No.  23.  The  number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 
school  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

No.  24.  The  number  of  teachers  who  were  teaching  for  the 
first  time. 

No.  25.  The  amount  of  money  received  by  each  town  from  the 
School  Fund  and  State  Appropriation.  Two-fifths  of  the  amounts 
in  this  column  are  from  the  School  Fund  income,  and  three-fifths 
from  the  State  Treasury. 

No.  26.  The  amount  of  income  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund 
in  each  town. 

No.  27.    The  amount  of  income  from  local  funds. 

No.  28.  The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  schools  from 
town  tax  in  each  town. 

No.  29.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  by 
district  tax. 
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No.  30.  The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  teachers' 
board,  fuel  or  other  expenses. 

No.  81.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  from 
other  sources  than  those  previously  named. 

No.  32.  The  total  amount  of  money  received  for  public  schools 
from  all  sources. 

No.  33.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  including 
board. 

No.  34.     The  amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidental  expenses. 

No.  35.     The  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  school  buildings. 

No.  36.  The  amount  expended  for  other  objects  than  those 
previously  mentioned. 

No.  37.    The  total  amount  expended  for  public  schools. 

The  totals  in  column  37  include  money  expended  for  new  school 
houses,  also  the  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus. 
The  columns  containing  these  amounts  are  omitted  from  these 
tables  for  want  of  room,  but  may  be  found  on  pages  148  and  149. 

Tables  of  averages  and  percentages,  showing  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  rank  of  the  towns  in  various  particulars,  may  be  found 
upon  pages  150  to  173. 
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A  statement  of  (he  amounts  reported  as  expended  for  new  School  Houses,  within  the 
year  ending  August  Zlst,  1873.  These  amounts  are  included  in  (he  "Totals"  of  ex- 
penses in  (he  tables  on  pages  131-147. 


TO  WHS. 

No.  of 
School 
Houses. 

Amounts. 

TOWNS. 

No.  of 
School 

HOQSOS. 

Amounts. 

HABTPOBD  COUNTY. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

Hartford, 

Berlin, 

Canton, 

Enfield, 

Granby, 

Hartland, 

$15,242.18 

1,479.06 

1,500.00 

16,676.19 

1,000.00 

800.00 

500.00 

Killingly,- 

Thompson, 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 

1 
1 
1 

$  390.98 
2,100.00 
1,000.00 
1,100.00 

Total, 

3     1             $4,590.98 

Suffield,   

Total,..  .. 

6 

$37,097.43 

LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

N1W  HAVEN  COUNTY. 

Litchfield, 

Morris, 

North  Canaan, . 
Salisbury, 

1 

1 
1 
2 

$  600.00 
1,130.00 
3,000.00 
5,500.00 

New  Haven,... 

Derby, 

Meriden, 

1 

"i 
"i 

$28,308.76 

8,070.00 

3,640.00 

685.00 

28,766.67 

Total, 

5 

$10,230.00 

Naugatuck, 

Waterbury, 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

$69,470.43 

lOuu......         o 

Middletown, ... 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

1 
1 
1 

$10,721.06 

1,725.00 

864.00 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 

New  London, .. 

Norwich, 

Qroton, 

Montville, 

1 

i 
l 

$3,505.03 

310.05 

1,322.00 

1,000.00 

Total, 

3 

$13,310.06 

TOLLAND  COUNTY. 

Total, 

3 

$6,137.08 

Vernon, 

-- 

$2,407.55 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Total, 

.. 

$2,407.55 

Bridgeport, 

Banbury, 

Bethel, 

Greenwich, 

Huntington,  ... 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Wilton, 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

"i 

i 

2 

1 

$41,250.00 

2,000.00 

4,508.00 

1,500.00 

726.64 

10,500.00 

658.00 

4,363.61 

17,046.00 

910.00 

BY  COUNTIES. 

Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

New  London,.. 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, ... 

6 
3 
3 
11 
3 
5 
3 

$37,097.43 
69,470.43 

6,137.08 
83,462.25 

4,590.98 
10,230.00 
13,310.06 

2,407.55 

Total, '     11     '          $83,462.25 

Total, 

34 

$226,705.78 
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The  figures  on  this  page  show  the  amounts  expended  for  Libraries  and  Apparatus  in 
the  year  ending  August  31st,  1873.  These  amounts  are  included  in  the  "  Totals  "  of 
expenses  in  the  tables  on  pages  131-147. 


TOWNS.  Amounts. 

Hartford, $829.59 

Berlin, 111.80 

Bloomfleld, 20.00 

Bristol, 46.00 

Canton,  __; 10.00 

East  Hartford, 54.75 

East  Windsor, 156.10 

Enfield, 122.75 

Farmington, 45.90 

Glastonbury, 17.50 

Manchester, 132.48 

Marlborough, 10.00 

New  Britain, 160.00 

Simsbury 116.00 

Southington, 120.00 

South  Windsor, 76.00 

Suffield, 22.00 

West  Hartford, 166.20 

Wethersfield, 10.00 

Windsor, 20.00 

$2,235.07 

New  Haven, $910.00 

Branford, 104.00 

Derby, 236.00 

East  Haven, 73.75 

Guilford, 8.10 

Hamden, 22.50 

Madison, 57.15 

Meriden, 91.14 

Milford, 49.95 

North  Haven, 13.63 

Orange,.. 61.18 

Seymour, 50.00 

Waterbury, 290.00 

Woodbridge, 50.00 

$2,017.40 

New  London, $260.65 

Norwich, 294.00 

Colchester 285.80 

Franklin, 20.00 

Griswold, 25.00 

Groton, 50.00 

Preston, 20.50 

Sprague, 103.10 

Stoningon, 80.00 

$1,139.0 

Bridgeport,   $237.00 

Danbury, 49.00 

Darien, 20.00 

Greenwich, 50.60 

Huntington, 20.00, 

Norwalk, 421.42 


Reading, .. 
Ridgefield,. 
Stamford,  . 
Trumbull,  . 


Brooklyn,  .. 
Canterbury, . 
Killingly,... 
Putnam,  ... 
Windham,.. 
Woodstock,. 


Litchfield, 

Colebrook, 

New  Hartford, . 
New  Milford,  . 

Norfolk, 

North  Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Salisbury, 

Torrington, 

Winchester,  . . . 
Woodbury, 


TOWHS. 


Amounts. 

..      $20.00 

20.00 

18.55 

28.00 

$884.57 


$   8.15 

96.00 

30.00 

158.85 

120.0i 

20.00 

$433.00 


Middletown, . . 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

East  Haddam, 

Essex, 

Killingworth,  . 
Old  Saybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 


$20.00 
45.00 
31.75 
75.31 
87.00 
20.00 
45.00 
45.00 
53.00 
74.00 
40.00 

$536.06 

$244.35 
20.00 
20.00 
45.50 
13.00 
30.00 
24.00 
12.50 
i  36.(0 
23.50 

$568.85 


Bolton,  ... 
Coventry,  . 
Mansfield, . 
Stafford,  ... 
Vernon, . . . 


$   9.50 

10.00 

64.95 

24.00 

79.28 

$187.73 


Hartford     County,. 

New  Haven  " 

New  London  " 

Fairfield  "  . 

Windham  "  . 

Litchfield  "  . 

Middlesex  "  . 

Tolland  "  - 


.$2,235.07 
.  2,017.40 
.  1,139.05 
.  884.57 
.  433.00 
.  536.06 
.  568.85 
.      187.73 


Total, $8,001.73 
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TABLE  I. 

In  which  all  the  Jbuma  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable 

property  in  each  to  every  child  between  the  ogee  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

The  amount  is  given  in  dollars. 

This  Table  is  based  upon  the  Grand  List  completed  in  1872,  and  the  Enumeration 
of  children  taken  in  January,  1873,  and  is  designed  to  show  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  several  towns,  as  compared  with  their  respective  number  of  children  of  the 
usual  school  age.  An  examination  of  this  Table  will  show,  approximately,  which 
towns  are  best  able  to  provide  liberally  for  their  public  schools,  though  this  ability 
depends  also,  in  part,  upon  the  density  of  population,  and  the  consequent  number  of 
schools  required. 

Where  a  district  is  formed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  the  law  now  requires 
that  nil  the  children  in  such  district  shall  be  returned  as  from  the  town  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  district.  For  this  reason  the  figures  in  this  Table  cannot  be 
made  to  show  precisely  what  they  are  designed  to  show. 

The  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  may  be  compared  with  their  rank  in  Table  II. 
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1      . 

!  » 

l> 

i  C* 

•H 

'cq 

e* 

C* 

CO 

1  °5 

** 

1   rH 

1  ; 
31 
5 

8; 

4 

10  j 

l94l 

12  i 

11  ; 
74  i 
13' 
16 
21  j 
61  | 
17 
15 
26! 
75: 

28: 

20 

18, 

42 

29 

32 

25 

27 

30 

23 


jWatortown, 

'Hartford, 

i West  Hartford,.... 

New  Haven, 

•Darien, 

I  South  Windsor, 

Scotland, 

.Bethlehem, 

lAndover, 

Pomfret, 

Stonington 

Winchester, 

Stamford, 

Middletown, 

Norwich, 

iWethersfield, 

Saybrook,  

Bethany, 

Goshen, 

New  London, 

EastGranby I  2977 

East  Haven, 2977 

Washington, |  2948 

Suffield, I  2927 

Woodbury, 2870 

IWestport, 2869 

Farmington, 2862 

Essex, 2815 

Brookfleld, 

Ridgefleld, 

Westbrook, 

Litchfield, 


4530 
4323 
4164 
3968 
3898 
3672 
3663 
3597 
3309 
3262 
3258 
3234 
3067 
3054 
3028 
3023 
3017 
2991 
2983 


2809 
2792 
2755 
2731 


Bloomfield, 
;  Guilford,  .. 
Lebanon,  . 
Meriden,  . 
Fairfield,  . 


Is, 


3rd, 


a,.... 

iford, . 


$2727 
2698 
2674 
2647 
2628 
2617 
2603 
2599 
2591 
2572 
2564 
2547 
2543 
2539 
2536 
2466 
2455 
2450 
2436 
2429 
2421 
2414 
2377 
2374 
2372 
2345 
2334 
2317 
2288 
2277 
2256 
2247 


*  New  Towns. 
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k 


70 
48 
82 
72 


65  N 

66  V 

67  P 

68  S 
53l  69C 
56    70  E 


7G 
81 
92 
78 
68 
94 
105 
77 
50 
84 
47 
55 
90 
73 
58 
65 
83 
98 
88 
125 
87 
86 
96 
80 
60 
85 
91 
101 
103 
102 
99 
97 
104 


71  ' 

72  < 

73  ( 
741 
75  1 
76] 
77  I 
78] 
79  S 
80ft 
81  IS 
82lE 
83|G 

84;S 


88IH 


95|E 
96  E 

97: 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 


ft 

Clinton, 

Franklin, 

Bristol, 

Naugatuck, 

Manchester, 

103  Plymouth, 

124|104!Canterbury, 

113|105  Greenwich, 

109|l06Torrington, 

93|107  North  Stonington, 

100  108  Berlin, 

89  109  Salem, 

1081 110  East  Haddam. 

106!lll!Woodstock, 

110|ll2Milford, 

121 1113  Thompson, 

117J114North  Haven, 

1071115  Newtown 


J  1965 

J  1961 

.|  1958 

.j  1932 

J  1923 

J  1913 

.|  1911 

J  1910 

.|  1887 

.,  1882 

J  1869 

.  1848 

J  1829 

.;  1808 

.  1805 

J  1789 

..  1760 

J  1759 


TOWNS. 


147 1 149 

149  150 

139  151 

142  152 

152  153 

151  154 

155  155 

153  156 

156  157 

162  158 

154  159 

157  160 

158  161 

159  162 

160  163 

163  164 

164  165 

161  166 

Branford, $1754 

Vernon, '  1751 

Plainfield, 1746 

East  Windsor, 1739 

Prospect, 1737 

Southington, 1728 

Coventry, 1712 

North  Canaan, 1712 

Barkhamsted, •■  1707 

Derby, 1698 

Bozrah, 1678 

Haddam, 1G64 

Rocky  Hill, !  1638 

New  Britain, 1029 

Cornwall, 1628 

Warren, 1025 

Sroton, 1608 

Ledyard, 1605 

Waterford, 1004 

Killingworth, 1597 

Hartland, 1596 

Union, 1590 

Columbia, 1 549 

Enfield, 1539 

Chatham, 1534 

Wilton, 1522 

Griastonbury, 1517 

3ranby, 1515 

Mansfield, 1499 

Bolton 1471 

Chester, 1468 

Bethel, 1447 

Stafford, 1427 

Old  Lyme, 1374 

Killingly, 1366 

Ashford, 1364 

Putnam, 1345 

East  Lyme, 1309 

Burlington, 1302 

Sterling, 1265 

Kent 1259 

New  Hartford, 1195 

Cromwell, 1185 

Tolland, 1181 

Willington, 1161 

Eastford, 1143 

Preston, 1132 

Sprague, 1109 

Windsor  Locks, 998 

Voluntown, 770 

Lyme, 702 
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The  same  figures  are  next  given  by  Counties. 

TABLE  I— continued. 

In  which  the  Towns  of  each  County  are  arranged  according  to  (heir  amount  of  taxable 

property  to  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
5 
7 
9 
8 

10 

* 

13 
12 
11 
14 
15 
18 
1(5 
17 
19 
20 
21 
24 
22 
26 
23 
25 
27 
28 


1 

10 

15 

2 

5 

3 

11 

* 

4 
6 

7 

8 

12 

li 

17 


TOWNS. 


HARTFORD  CO. 


Hartford, 

West  Hartford, . 
South  Windsor,  _ 
Wethersfield,  ... 

EastGranby, 

Suffleld, 

Farmington, 

Bloomfield, 

Avon, 

East  Hartford,  . 

Newington, 

PlainvUle, 

Canton, 

Simsbury, 

Windsor, 

Marlborough, 

Bristol, 

Manchester, 

Berlin, 

East  Windsor, . . 

Southington, 

Rocky  Hill,.... 
New  Britain. . . . 

Hartland, 

Enfield, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby, 

Burlington, 

Windsor  Locks, 


NEW  nAVEN  CO. 


1  New  Haven, 

2  Bethany 

3  I  East  Haven, 

4  Guilford, 

5  |Meriden, 

6  Woodbridge, 

7  Southbury, 

8  Beacon  Falls, 

9  Cheshire, 

10  Orange, 

11  Wolcott, 

12  Wallingford,  .... 

13  North  Branford,. 

14  Hamden, 

15  Madison, 


$4530 
4323 
3898 
3028 
2977 
2927 
2862 
2727 
2466 
2421 
2317 
2241 
2221 
2105 
2063 
1983 
1958 
1923 
1869 
1739 
1728 
1638 
1629 
1596 
1639 
1517 
1515 
1302 
998 


4164 
3017 
2977 
2698 
2647 
2599 
2564 
2543 
2536 
2455 
2436 
2377 
2374 
2256 
2115 


9 


?s. 


DON  CO. 


fton, 


LDCO. 


1 
1 
14  {Bridgeport, 


$2092 
2080 
2038 
2018 
1932 
1805 
1760 
1764 
1737 
1698 


3262 
3054 
2983 
2674 
2603 
2112 
2095 
2023 
1961 
1882 
1848 
1678 
1608 
1606 
1604 
1374 
1309 
1132 
1109 
702 


3968 
3234 
2869 
2809 
2792 
2628 
2617 
2672 
2288 
2245 
2244 
2177 
2136 
2109 


*  New  Towns. 
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7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

9 

8 

14 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

8 

12 

13 

13 

17 

14 

12 

15 

16 

16 

15 

17 

19 

18 

20 

19 

18 

20 

22 

21 

23 

22 

21 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

Washington,  __ 

Woodbury, 

Litchfield, 

New  Milford,  . 
Bridgewater, . . 

Norfolk, 

Sharon, 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 

Colebrook, 

Harwinton, 

Morris, 

Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

North  Canaan,  . 
Barkhamsted,  .. 

Cornwall, 

Warren, 

Kent, 

New  Hartford, . 


2948 
2870 
2731 
2547 
2450 
2414 
2334 
2277 
2225 
2138 
2129 
2078 
2007 
1913 
1887 
1712 
1707 
1628 
1625 
1259 
1195 


New  Haven, 

|2848 

Hartford, 

2999 

Middlesex, 

2008 

New  London, 

2380 

Fairfield, 

2294 

Litchfield, 

2262 

Windham, 

1777 

Tolland, 

1755 

The  State, 

$2493 

$3028 
3006 
2364 
2357 
2317 
2276 
1757 
1685 

$2559 
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TABLE  II. 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property  appropriated  for  Public  School*  during  the  year  ending  August 
31rf,  1873. 

The  basis  of  comparison  is  the  Grand  List  completed  in  1872.  The  moneys 
included  in  this  computation  are  those  received  for  school  purposes  from  Town 
Taxes,  District  Taxes,  and  Voluntary  Contributions.  The  amount  is  given  in  mills 
and  hundredths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar ;  or  the  figures  may  be  read  so  many  dollars 
and  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars. 

This  Table  is  designed  to  show  how  much  money  was  raised  for  public  schools 
in  each  town,  according  to  its  pecuniary  ability.  The  rank  of  the  towns  in  this 
Table  may  be  compared  with  their  rank  in  Table  L 

For  a  statement  of  the  amount  raised  and  received  in  each  town  for  every  child 
enumerated,  see  Table  III. 

In  addition  to  the  moneys  included  in  this  Table,  each  town  is  paid,  in  proportion 
to  its  Grand  List,  its  share  of  the  amount  distributed  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
the  several  towns  according  to  their  respective  number  of  children  enumerated  in 
January,  1873. 
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93 

78 

8:i 

40 

17 

84 

102 

105 

59 

51 

89 

21 

4 

113 

18 

11 

48 

132 

108 

100 

50 

64 

41 

77 

92 

71 

80 

94 

85 

114 

63 

122 

82 

49 

99 

95 

34 

25 

3 

90 

75 

* 

60 
111 

91 

73 

152 

104 

6 

88 
138 

13 
118 


TOWNS. 


Mansfield,  ... 

Seymour, 

Prospect, 

Putnam, 

Windsor, 

New  London, 

Brooklyn, 

Woodstock, .. 

Easton, 

Hebron, 

Simsbury, 


73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
8G 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


72Montville, 

Killingly, 

Norfolk, 

Preston, 

Eastford, 

Canterbury, 

Thompson, 

Saybrook, 

Canaan, 

Sterling, 

Greenwich, 

Hamden, 

Groton, 

Colebrook, 

Plain  ville, 

New  Fairfield,.. 

Sherman, 

Griswold, 

Reading, 

Coventry, 

Lisbon, 

Middlefield, 

Middletown, 

East  Windsor,.. 

Bethany, 

Ledyard, 

New  Canaan, 

Danbury, 

Monroe, 

Bridgewater, 

102 .Beacon  Falls,... 

103  Brookfield, 

Rocky  Hill,.... 

Ridgefleld, 

Newtown, 

Colchester, 

Somers, 

Fairfield, 

Salem, 

South  Windsor, . 

Winchester, 

New  Hartford,  . 


H 

«S 

$3.01 
2.96 
2.95 
2.94 
2.94 
2.93 
2.90 
2.90 
2.89 
2.88 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.83 
2.81 
2.79 
2.78 
2.77 
2.77 
2.76 
2.75 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.67 
2.67 
2.66 
2.63 
2.57 
2.55 
2.50 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.47 
2.43 
2/40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.37 
2.35 
2.34 
2.33 
2.33 
2.30 
2.30 
2.29 
2.29 
2.28 


TOWNS. 


81 

ft*  2 


East  Lyme, $2.27 

Suffield, 2.27 

Stafford, 2.26 

Hampton, 2.21 

Bethlehem, 2.21 

North  Branford, |    2.20 

New  Milford, i    2.19 

Wolcott '    2.19 

2.18 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.12 
2.12 
2.10 
2.08 
2.06 
2.03 
2.02 
2.01 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.92 
1.92 
1.91 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.86 
1.81 
1.75 
1.73 
1.69 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.59 
1.57 
1.50 
1.48 
1.43 
1.41 
1.41 
1.40 
1.36 
1.33 
1.29 
1.19 
1.11 
0.22 


Stamford, . 

Cheshire, 

Portland, 

West  Hartford,... 

Chaplin, 

East  Granby, 

Avon, 

Scotland, 

Bloomfleld, 

Sharon,  

Lebanon, 

Franklin, 

Weston 

Washington, 

Southbury, 

Guilford, 

Litchfield, 

Southington, 

North  Stonington, 

Andover, 

East  Hartford, 

Middlebury, 

Trumbull, 

East  Haven, 

Waterf  ord, 

Stonington, 

Woodbridge, 

Wethersfield, 

Promf ret, 

Essex, 

Goshen, 

Durham, 

Woodbury, 

Roxbury, 

Watertown, 

Milford, 

Westport, 

Old  Saybrook, 

North  Haven, 

Darien, 

Newington, 

Orange, 

Plainfield, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 


*  Now  Towns. 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  the  several  Counties  is  as  follows : 

TABLE  n— continued. 

The  Tbwns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  property 

appropriated  for  Public  School*  during  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1873. 


i 

00 

to 

00 

»-4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

17 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

10 

9 

15 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

21 

14 

2 

15 

16 

16 

14 

17 

18 

18 

20 

19 

24 

20 

25 

21 

26 

22 

28 

23 

9 

24 

23 

25 

22 

26 

19 

27 

27 

28 

♦ 

29 

2 

1 

10 

2 

9 

3 

3 

4 

7 

5 

1 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 

12 

9 

11 

10 

13 

11 

5 

12 

15 

13 

t 
8 

14 
15 

HARTFORD  00. 

Hartland, 

New  Britain, 

Canton, 

Granby, 

Enfield, 

Berlin, 

Bristol, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Glastonbury, 

Marlborough, 

Farmington, 

Burlington, 

Hartford, 

Manchester, 

Windsor, 

Simsbury, 

Plainville, 

East  Windsor,. _. 

Rocky  Hill, 

South  Windsor, 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford, 

East  Granby, , 

Avon, 

Bloomfield, 

Southington, 

East  Hartford, 

Wethersfleld, 

Newington, 


NEW  HAVEN  CO. 

Derby, 

New  Haven,  _. 

Waterbury, 

Wallingford, 

Oxford, 

Meriden, 

Naugatuck, 

Madison,  _ 

Branford, 

Seymour, 

Prospect, 

Hamden, 

Bethany, 

Beacon  Falls, 

North  Branford, 


24 

16 

20 

17 

$6.96 

19 

18 

5.06 

21 

19 

4.99 

18 

20 

4.88 

17 

21 

4.55 

14 

22 

3.84 

23 

23 

3.81 

16 

24 

3.78 

22 

25 

3.67 

3.29 

3.27 

5 

1 

3.21 

4 

2 

3.19 

11 

3 

3.03 

7 

4 

2.94 

2 

5 

2.86 

1 

ft 

2.69 

6 

7 

2.48 

8 

8 

2.37 

13 

9 

2.29 

3 

10 

2.27 

19 

11 

2.16 

9 

12 

2.12 

10 

13 

2.12 

16 

14 

2.08 

12 

15 

1.92 

14 

16 

1.90 

15 

17 

1.69 

20 

18 

1.33 

17 

19 

18 

20 

6.77 

4.23 

1 

1 

4.22 

23 

2 

4.00 

19 

3 

3.84 

6 

4 

3.68 

10 

5 

3.30 

5 

6 

3.26 

7 

7 

3.18 

9 

8 

2.96 

12 

9 

2.95 

15 

10 

2.71 

17 

11 

2.48 

4 

12 

2.38 

2 

13 

2.20 

13 

14  | 

Wolcott, 

Cheshire, 

Southbury,  ... 

Guilford, 

Middlebury,.,. 
East  Haven,  . . 
Woodbridge, .. 

Milford, 

North  Haven, . 
Orange, 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Lyme, 

Norwich, 

Old  Lyme, 

New  London, 

Montville, 

Preston, 

Groton, 

Griswold,  > 

Lisbon, 

Ledyard, 

Colchester, 

Salem, 

East  Lyme, 

Lebanon, 

Franklin, 

North  Stonington, 

Waterford, 

Stonington, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 


FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Bethel, 

Stratford, 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport, 

Huntington, 

Wilton, 

Easton, 

Greenwich, 

New  Fairfield, 

Sherman, 

Reading, 

New  Canaan, 

Danbury, 

Monroe, 


$2.19 
2.17 
1.98 
1.96 
1.90 
1.86 
1.73 
1.43 
1.40 
1.29 


4.45 
4.24 
3.21 
2.93 
2.85 
2.81 
2.71 
2.67 
2.57 
2.48 
2.33 
2.30 
2.27 
2.03 
2.02 
1.91 
1.81 
1.75 
1.11 
0.22 


6.55 
5.08 
4.26 
3.60 
3.60 
3.37 
2.89 
2.7  i 
2.69 
2.67 
2.66 
2.48 
2.47 
2.43 


*  Newington  included  with  Wethersfleld.     f  Beacon  Falls  included  with  Bethany. 
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U1 


00 

*4 

CO 

ct 

00 

H 

8 

11 

14 

1( 

11 

1' 

3 

1! 

20 

11 

18 

2< 

16 

2 

21 

2! 

22 

2: 

4 

3 

! 

9 

i 

5 

i 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

! 

14 

1( 

7 

1 

13 

1! 

8 

11 

15 

h 

12 

11 

16 

K 

14 

19 

; 

16 

1 

7 

*■ 

1 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

6 

9 

10 

10 

15 

11 

13 

12 

11 

13 

9 

14 

2 

15 

17 

16 

3 

17 

21 

18 

20 

19 

18 

20 

23 

21 

25 

22 

12 

23 

22 

24 

24 

25 

O.OUI)    ....  .... 

Warren, 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington,  ... 
Barkhamsted,  . 
Harwinton, ... 

Norfolk, 

Canaan,  

Colebrook, 

Bridgewater,.. 
Winchester,... 
New  Hartford, 
Bethlehem,  ... 
New  Milford,  . 

Sharon, 

Washington, .. 

Litchfield, 

Goshen, 

Woodbury,  ... 

Roxbury, 

Watertown,... 


3.66 
3.52 
3.48 
3.43 
3.21 
3.03 
2.83 
2.75 
2.69 
2.40 
2.29 
2.28 
2.21 
2.19 
2.06 
1.99 
1.92 
1.62 
1.57 
1.50 
1.48 

11 


Thb  COUNTIES. 


New  Haven,. 

Tolland, 

Hartford,  ... 
New  London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham,  .. 
Middlesex,  .. 
Litchfield,... 

The  State,. 


*7 


00 


$3.51 
4.30 
3.43 
3.13 
3.68 
3.58 
3.76 
2.97 


$3.47 


5 

oo 


$3.89 
3.45 
3.22 
3.00 
2.99 
2.77 
2.74 
2.73 

$3.25 
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TABLE  HL 

In  which  aU  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  (he  amount  of  money 
which  (hey  report  ae  raised  and  received  for  the  Public  Schools  from  aU  sources  for 
each  child  enumerated;  not  including  money  for  new  school  houses. 

The  money  raised  for  building  new  school  houses  is  not  included  in  these  com- 
putations, because  it  is  for  a  special  and  occasional  object  The  thirty-four  towns 
in  which  additional  money  was  raised  for  that  object  are  designated  by  a  * 

%W  See  page  148,  also  note  on  page  159.  Table  H,  on  the  previous  pages, 
shows  how  much  each  town  raised  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  ability. 
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86 

51 

30 

131 

60 

135 

64 

94 

108 

153 

73 

104 

111 

140 

128 

146 

63 

124 

83 

49 

1 

15 

93 

42 

107 


TOWNS. 


83  Seymour, 

84;*  Huntington, 

85j*Bridgeport,  . 

86  Stonington,  -  . 

Union, 

Manchester,.. 
Canaan,  ..... 
90*Norwalk,... 
91  Hampton, 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 


118108 
105il09 
100  110 


82 

57 

116 

114 

85 

144 

123 

66 

91 

130 

80 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


72122 
134,123 

133  124 


Colchester, 

Plainville, 

Prospect, 

Cheshire, 

Southbury, 

Branford, 

East  Haven,  ... 

♦Reading, 

Goshen, 

♦Stamford,.... 
Woodbury,  ... 

♦Bethel, 

New  Canaan,.. 

Franklin, 

Chaplin, ... 

Mansfield, 

Sharon, 

♦Naugatuck, .. 

Ledyard, 

Portland, 

East  Hartford, 

Kent, 

♦Litchfield,  ... 

Weston, 

♦Granby, 

♦Enfield, 

Coventry, 

♦MontvUle, 

Essex, 

Trumbull, 

Salem, 

East  Windsor,. 
♦Morris, 


'* 


159 


$8.73 
8.72 
8.71 
8.70 
8.66 
8.65 
8.61 
8.57 
8.55 
8.53 
8.52 
8.50 
8.49 
8.47 
8.46 
8.44 
8.39 
8.36 
8.29 
8.28 
8.27 

,  8.25 
8.25 
8.15 
8.12 
8.03 
8.03 
7.96 
7.92 
7.91 
7.90 
7.86 
7.80 
7.76 
7.76 
7.76 
7.76 
7.72 
7.71 
7.71 
7.70 
7.63 


103 

79 
155 
145 

88 
115 
136 

89 
120 
141 

45 
142 
110 
102 
151 
139 
138 
132 
112 

50 
137 
143 
152 
125 
157 
150 
156 

95 
154 
149 
158 
162 
161 
159 
127 
163 
126 
164 
160 
165 
147 
166 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
161 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 


TOWNS. 


North  Stonington, 

Ashford, 

Old  Lyme, 

Durham, 

Newtown, 

Middlebury, 

Willington, 

♦Greenwich, 

♦Salisbury, 

♦Groton, 

Stafford, 

Rocky  Hill, 

♦Woodstock, 

♦Waterbury, 

Westport, 

Burlington, 

Sterling, 

Putnam, 

Killingly, 

Eastford, 

Roxbury, 

♦Wilton, 

Newington, 

Windsor  Locks,  .. 

Lyme, 

Orange, 

East  Lyme, 

Preston, 

♦Cromwell, 

Southington, 

Waterford, 

♦Stratford, 

OldSaybrook, 

Milford, 

North  Haven, 

New  Hartford,  ... 
♦North  Canaan,  .. 

Voluntown, 

♦Thompson, 

Plainfield, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 


$7.57 
7.54 
7.52 
7.48 
7.37 
7.29 
7.25 
7.24 
7.24 
7.23 
7.12 
7.11 
7.08 
7.06 
6.97 
6.97 
6.76 
6.73 
6.71 
6.60 
6.56 
6.54 
6.53 
6.41 
6.39 
6.35 
6.27 
6.25 
6.21 
6.10 
6.06 
6.04 
5.90 
5.71 
5.68 
5.66 
5.55 
5.52 
5.32 
4.90 
4.85 
2.97 


Notb. — In  the  computations  for  this  Table,  the  design  was  to  omit  the  amounts 
of  money  raised  for  new  school  houses.  The  amounts  expended  for  new  school 
houses  are  given  on  page  148.  But  for  obvious  reasons  the  amounts  excluded  in 
the  construction  of  this  Table  differ,  in  some  cases,  from  the  amounts  there  given. 
These  differences  are  as  follows: — In  Hartford,  $40,192.18  excluded,  instead  of 
$15,242.18;  in  Enfield,  $3,400.00  excluded,  instead  of  $16,576.79;  in  Suffleld, 
nothing  excluded;  in  New  Haven,  $102,808.76  excluded,  instead  of  $28,308.76; 
in  Waterbury,  $21,406.56  excluded,  instead  of  $28,766.67;  in  Groton,  $823.43 
excluded,  instead  of  $1,322.00;  in  Bridgeport,  $20,000.00  excluded,  instead  of 
$41,250.00;  in  Danbury,  nothing  excluded;  in  Bethel,  $2,308.00 excluded,  instead 
of  $4,508.00;  in  Stratford,  $6,690.00  excluded,  instead  of  $17,046.00;  in  Killingly 
nothing  excluded :  in  Middletown,  nothing  excluded. 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  each  County  is  given  below. 
TABLE  m— continued. 
The  Towns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they  report 
as  raised  and  received/or  Public  Schools  from  oM  mmrcesfor  each  (fold  enumerated. 
Money  for  new  school  houses  is  not  included.    The  towns  in  which  additional 
money  was  raised  for  that  purpose  are  designated  by  a  *. 
ptT  See  page  148,  also  note  on  page  159. 
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20 

20 

$13.66 

12.53 

12.45 

14 

1 

11.65 

3 

2 

11.50 
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3 

11.24 
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12 
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5 

9 

17 

19 

16 

13 

10 

22 

18 

15 

24 

14 

11 

27 

20 

23 

26 

25 

29 

21 

28 


9 
1 
3 
8 
4 
6 

17 
2 

11 

19 
7 

10 
5 

12 


HARTFORD  00. 


♦Hartford, 

Farmington,  ... 
West  Hartford;. 
South  Windsor,. 
Marlborough,  .. 
New  Britain,... 

♦Canton, 

Wethersfleld,... 

Bristol, 

♦Hartland, 

Suffleld, 

EastGranby,... 

Avon, 

♦Berlin, 

Simsbury, 

Windsor, 

Bloomfleld, 

Glastonbury, — 

Manchester, 

Plainville, 

East  Hartford,  . 

♦Granby, 

♦Enfield, 

East  Windsor,.. 
Rocky  Hill,.-. 

Burlington, 

Newington, 

Windsor  Locks, 
Southington, ... 


NEW  HAVEN  00. 


Wolcott, 

♦New  Haven,... 

Wallingford, 

Bethany, 

♦Meriden, 

Oxford, 

Guilford, 

8|#Derby, 

9  Madison, 

10  BeaconFalls, 

11  Woodbridge,.... 

12  Hamden, -. 

13  North  Branford,. 

14  Seymour, 


Prospect, 

Cheshire, 

Southbury, 

Branford, 

East  Haven, .. 

♦Naugatuck, 

Middlebury, 

♦Waterbury, 

Orange, 

Milford, 

North  Haven, 

NEW  LONDON  00. 

♦Norwich, 

♦New  London, 

Lisbon, 

Lebanon, 

Griswold, 

Stonington, 

Colchester, 

Franklin, 

Ledyard, 

♦Montville, 

Salem, - 

North  Stonington, 

Old  Lyme, 

♦Groton, 

Lyme, ........... 

East  Lyme, 

Preston, 

Waterford, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Easton, 

Brookfield, 

Ridgefleld,  

Danbury, 

New  Fairfield, 

Darien,... 

Fairfield, 

Sherman, 

Monroe, 

♦Huntington, 

♦Bridgeport, 

♦Norwalk, 


$8.50 
8.49 
8.47 
8.46 
8.44 
8.03 
7.29 
7.06 
6.35 
6.71 
5.68 


15.65 
10.65 
10.12 
9.12 
8.87 
8.70 
8.53 
8.25 
7.96 
7.76 
7.71 
7.57 
7.62 
7.23 
6.39 
6.27 
6.25 
6.06 
,4.86 
2.97 


10.16 
10.11 
10.06 
9.91 
9.28 
9.19 
8.94 
8.93 
8.82 
8.72 
8.71 
8.57 
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f  Including  ail  receipts. 
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TABLE  IV.  » 

iii  which  aU  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
children  who  attended  the  Public  Schools  faring  eome  part  of  the  year  ending 
August  31rf,  1873. 

This  Table  is  formed  by  comparing  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  regis- 
tered in  each  town  with  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  January,  1873 ; — 
L  e.,  the  numbers  in  column  12  with  those  in  column  8  in  the  statistical  tables 
of  the  several  Counties,  pages  130-145.  The  very  large  percentage  in  some  towns 
results  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  1.  The  attendance  of  scholars 
oyer  16  years  of  age.  2.  The  attendance  of  those  under  4  years  of  age.  3.  The 
attendance  of  those  enumerated  in  adjoining  towns.  4.  The  removal  of  families 
with  children  into  a  town  after  the  enumeration  has  been  made. 

In  preparing  this  Table,  those  children  who  attended  other  schools  than  the 
Public  Schools  are  not  reckoned  among  attendants.  In  some  towns  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  are  in  private  schools. 
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Willington, 

Branford, 
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TOWNS. 
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Coventry, 

Etidgefield, 
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Salem, 

New  Fairfield,. 

Roxbury, 

Onion, 

Bast  Lyme,  ... 

Montville, 

Barkhamsted,  . 

Lebanon, 

Westbrook,  ... 

Oxford, 

Sterling, 

Cornwall, 

{Clinton, 
Franklin,... 
Monroe, 
Warren, 

Cromwell, 

Chester, 

Bristol, 

Lisbon, 

New  Canaan,  _ . 

Lyme, 

Watertown, 

8im8bury, 
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East  Windsor,. 

Saybrook, 

Naugatuck,  ... 
Madison, 
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69 
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Guilford, 
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Easton, 
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Plainville, 
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V  oluntown, 

Winchester, 

Durham, 

Derby, 

Prospect, 

Preston, 

Plymouth, 

Weston, 
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Haddam, 

Portland, 
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Middlefield,... 
Manchester, ... 

Berlin, 

Darien, 

Trumbull, 

Southington, . . 

Fairfield, 

Norwalk, 

East  Haven,  . . 
Farmington,  ... 

Wilton, 

Middlebury, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Reading, 

Ellington, 

Litchfield, 

Glastonbury,... 

Torrington, 

Griswold, 

Hamden, 

Colchester, 

Westport, 

Newington, 

Killingly, 

OldSaybrook,.. 
Windsor  Locks, 
Middletown,  ... 
New  Britain,... 

Bridgeport, 

Greenwich, 

Waterbury, 

Norwich, 

Salisbury, 

Meriden, 
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Granby, 

Orange, 

Stratford, 

New  Haven,  .  . . 

Stamford, 

Putnam, 

Plainfield, 

Enfield, 

Thompson, 

Hartford, . 

New  Hartford,  . 
Milford, 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  each  County  is  next  given. 

TABLE  IV— continued. 

The  Towns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  children  who 

attended  Public  Schools  during  some  pari  of  the  year  ending  August  31**;  1873. 
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Derby, 

Prospect, 

East  Haven, 
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9 

91.4 

36 

89.8 

18 

89.7 

9 

85.6 

23 

85.2 

12 

80.8 

* 

70.1 

6 

ci 

CO 

r* 

B* 

i 

<A 

f» 

e* 

00 

00 

r+ 

iH 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

12 

9 

10 

10 

9 

11 

11 

12 

14 

13 

15 

14 

13 

15 

3 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

11 

4 

9 

5 

1 

6 

4 

7 

12 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

6 

11 

5 

12 

13 

13 

TOWNS. 


MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Killingworth, 

Weetbrook, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Chester, 

Saybrook, 

East  Haddam, 

Chatham,  

Durham, 

Haddam, 

Portland, 

Essex,  . 

Middlefield, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Middletown, 

TOLLAND  CO. 

Mansfield, 

Tolland, 

Andover, 

Columbia, 

Hebron, 

Willington, 

Coventry, 

Union, 

Bolton,   

Stafford,  

Somen, 

Vernon, 

Ellington,  ........ 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

—" 

-9  • 

it 


110.1 
100.6 
100.0 
99.8 
99.6 
97.9 
96.8 
93.5 
91.2 
89.5 
89.5 
89.4 
89.4 
83.3 
82.3 


108.2 

106.1 

104.2 

104.0 

103.6 

103.5 

102.7 

101.3 

95.7 

93.7 

92.3 

92.1 

86.0 


SP 


16 
8 

18 

7 

8 

12 

23 

30 

10 

17 

12 

13 

5 

7 

75 


28 
15 
10 
19 
15 

7 
21 

3 

8 
29 
13 
48 

6 


The  COUNTIES. 

Tolland, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

New  London, 

Windham, 

Fairflold, 

Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

The  State, 


97.2 
92.5 
90.1 
88.6 
88.0 


222 
445 
261 
510 
466 


85.8435 
82.8741 
82.8571 


86.411  ffl 
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TABLE  V. 

In  which  dU  the  Towns  in  (he  State  are  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of 
"average  attendance  in  winter,"  as  compared  with  their  number  " registered  in 
winter." 

This  Table  shows  the  comparative  regularity  of  attendance  of  children  in  the 
Public  Schools  in  each  town  in  the  State  during  the  winter  of  1872-73.  .It  is 
formed  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  column  9  with  those  in  column  16,  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  several  Counties  on  pages  130-146. 


47 
72 
26 
34 
133 
17 
20 
96 
44 
27 
10 
75!  12 
22  13 


78 
31 
15 
30 


82  18 
23i  19 
28  20 
43!  21 


29 
25 
63 
65 


109  26 
H|  27 
62  28 
.7|  29 
129;  30 
155! 31 
56  32 
64  33 
67  34 


64 
8 
55 
45 
37 
63 
48 
13 


108:  43 
6|44 


TOWNS. 


Somers, 

Scotland, 

Stafford, 

Chaplin, 

Chester, 

New  Haven, 

New  London, 

North  Canaan, 

Bolton, 

Norwich, 

Canton, - 

Coventry, 

Suffield, 

Clinton,  

Ellington, 

Killingworth,   

Hartford, 

New  Britain, 

Meriden,   ...  

Canterbury, 

Union, 

Woodstock, 

Mansfield,  

Guilford, 

Bristol, 

Waterbury,  .. 

East  Windsor, 

Winchester, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Middletown,  

Darien, 

Ledyard,   

Windsor,..., 

Oxford, 

Derby, 

East  Haddam, 

Enfield,  

Hebron, 

Eastford, 

Stonington, 

Saybrook,   

Vernon, 

Windham, [72.6 

Morris, I  72.5 


74.1 

152 

76 

74.0 

12 

76 

73.9 

94 

77 

73.8 

33 

78 

73.6 

1 

79 

73.4 

32 

80 

73.2 

119 

81 

73.2 

89 

82 

73.1 

142 

83 

72.8 

83 

84 

72.7 

86 

86 

72.7 

77 

86 

J  72.6 

19 

87 

1  72.6 

39 

88 

Wilton, 

Lebanon, 

Newington, 

North  Stonington, 

)  Bethlehem,  ... 
Westbrook,  ... 

Berlin, 

Southbury, 

Norfolk, 

Gtriswold, 

Plymouth, 

Watertown, 

Colebrook, 

Andover, 


68.9 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
68.7 
68.7 
68.5 
68.5 
68.4 
68.4 
68.4 
68.3 
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146 

74 

5 

114 

116 

66 

49 

120 

137 

73 

105 

86 

97 

147 

69 

104 

9 

159 

95 

88 

81 

70 

4 

128 

124 

50 

46 

125 

161 

102 

160 

140 

80 

166 

144 

21 

91 

157 

149 

40 

139 

87 

115 

106 

38 

107 

93 

117 

153 

134 

138 

141 

158 

118 


TOWNS. 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 


Portland, 

North  Branford, 

Hampton, 

Old  Lyme, 

Salem, 

Pomfret, 

North  Haven,  . . 
Wethersfield,... 
New  Hartford,.. 

Middlebury, 

Cornwall, 

iBozrah, 
Chatham, 
illington, 

Harwinton, 

Prospect, 

Milford, 

Sterling, 

Torrington, 

Manchester, 

Preston, 

Durham, 

East  Hartford,.. 

Groton, 

Wallingford,  ... 

Lisbon, 

Litchfield, 

Stamford, 

Plainville, 

Voluntown, 

Beacon  Falls, ... 

Ashford. 

Glastonbury,  ... 

Bethel, 

Brookfield, 

Rocky  Hill,  ... 
Marlborough, . . . 
Washington,  ... 

Canaan, 

Wolcott, 

Orange, 

Burlington, 

Naugatuck, 

New  Fairfield,.. 
OldSaybrook,  .. 

Branford, 

Lyme, 

East  Lyme, 

Stratford, 

Huntington, 

Newtown, 

Kent, 

Westport, 

Norwalk, 


68.0 
68.0 
67.8 
67.7 
67.7 
67.6 
67.4 
67.3 
67.2 
67.2 
67.1 
66.7 
66.7 
66.5 
66.3 
66.3 
66.2 
66.0 
66.0 
65.8 
65.8 
65.7 
65.6 
65.4 
65.4 
65.1 
65.1 
64.8 
64.7 
64.7 
64.6 
64.4 
64.4 
64.4 
64.2 
64.2 
63.9 
63.8 
63.7 
63.7 
63.6 
63.6 
63.4 
62.8 
62.8 
62.3 
61.7 
61.4 
61.2 
61.1 
60.7 
60.6 
60.4 
60.3 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

154 

68 

156 


TOWNS. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
2 
3 
164 
165 
166 


New  Milford, 

Bethany, 

Warren, 

Cheshire,  ... 

Haddam, 

Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Sharon, 

Waterford,  .. 
Franklin,  ... 

Easton, 

Reading, 

Cromwell, 

Greenwich,.. 

Monroe, 

Ridgefield,  .. 
Roxbury,  ... 
Sherman,  — 
New  Canaan, 

Sprague, 

Salisbury, ... 
Trumbull, ... 

Essex, 

Woodbridge, 


8 


60.2 
60.0 
59.9 
59.8 
59.7 
59.4 
59.0 
58.8 
58.8 
58.7 
58.5 
58.5 
58.2 
57.9 
57.6 
57.5 
57.2 
57.1 
56.4 
56.4 
56.3 
55.5 
54.9 
52.3 


The  State |71.32|70.66 
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In  the  several  Counties,  the  Towns  rank  as  follows: 

TABLE  V— continued. 

The  Towns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of  "  average  attend- 
ance in  winter,"  as  compared  with  their  number  "  registered  in  winter.11 


00 

CO 

5 

00 

4 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

17 

4 

15 

5 

5 

6 

3 

7 

13 

8 

14 

9 

26 

10 

25 

11 

18 

12 

12 

13 

24 

14 

11 

15 

10 

16 

6 

17 

21 

18 

1 

19 

23 

20 

27 

21 

28 

22 

20 

23 

2 

24 

29 

25 

16 

26 

7 

27 

22 

28 

19 

29 

2 

1 

3 

2 

10 

3 

19 

4 

12 

5 

11 

6 

8 

7 

5 

8 

9 

9 

20 

10 

15 

11 

14 

12 

6 

13 

13 

14 

17 

16 

TOWNS. 


HARTFORD  00. 

Canton, 

Suffield, 

Hartford, 

New  Britain, 

Bristol, 

Bast  Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Windsor, 

Enfield, 

Southington, 

Farmington, 

Granby,  . 

Hartland, 

West  Hartford, 

Simsbury, 

Avon, 

Bloomfleld, 

East  Granby, -- 

South  Windsor, 

Newington, 

Berlin, 

Wethersfield, 

Manchester, 

East  Hartford, 

Plainville, 

Glastonbury, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Marlborough, 

Burlington, 

NEW  HAVEN  00, 

New  Haven,  . .. 

Meriden,.. .. 

Guilford, 

Waterbury, 

Oxford, 

Derby, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

East  Haven, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

North  Branf  ord, 

North  Haven, 

Middlebury, 

Prospect, 


78.9 
77.7 
76.5 
76.4 
75.0 
74.4 
74.2 
73.9 
V3.2 
72.4 
72.3 
72.1 
71.8 
71.7 
71.6 
71.3 
70.9 
70.4 
69.4 
68.8 
68.7 
67.3 
65.8 
65.6 
64.7 
64.4 
64.2 
63.9 
63.6 


80.5 
76.4 
75.1 
74.7 
73.8 
73.6 
71.5 
70.5 
69.4 
69.3 
68.7 
68.0 
67.4 
67.2 
66.3 


TOWNS. 


Milford, 

Wallingford, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Wolcott, 

Orange, . . . 

Naugatuck, 

Branford, 

Bethany, 

Cheshire, 

Woodbridge, 

NEW  LONDON  00. 

New  London, 

Norwich,  .. .. 

Ledyard, 

8tonington, 

MontvUle, 

Colchester, 

Lebanon,  

North  Stonington, 

Griswold, 

Old  Lyme, 

Salem, 

Bozrah,  —  .... 

Preston, 

Groton, 

Lisbon, ._ 

Lyme, . — .. — 

EJast  Lyme, 

Waterford, 

Franklin, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Darien, 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Wilton, 

Stamford, 

Bethel, 

Brookfield, 

New  Fairfield, 

Stratford, 

Huntington, 

Newtown, 

Westport, 

Norwalk, 

Fairfield, 


66.2 
65.4 
64.6 
63.7 
63.6 
63.4 
62.3 
60.0 
59.8 
52.3 


79.9 
79.3 
74.0 
72.8 
71.0 
70.9 
68.8 
68.8 
68.5 
67.7 
67.7 
66.7 
65.8 
65.4 
65.1 
61.7 
61.4 
58.8 
58.7 
56.4 


74.1 
70.0 
69.2 
68.9 
64.8 
64.4 
64.2 
62.8 
61.2 
61.1 
60.7 
60.4 
60.3 
59.4 
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2 

15 

11 

16 

4 

11 

14 

18 

7 

19 

10 

20 

15 

21 

21 

22 

18 

23 

11 

1 

7 

2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

8 

5 

13 

6 

3 

7 

4 

8 

2 

9 

9 

10 

14 

11 

1 

12 

10 

13 

16 

14 

12 

15 

15 

16 

12 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

24 

5 

9 

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

19 

9 

10 

10 

8 

11 

3 

12 

17 

13 

14 

14 

Weston, 

Easton, 

Reading, 

Greenwich, 

Monroe, 

Ridgefield, 

Sherman, 

New  Canaan, 

Trumbull, 

WINDHAM  00. 

Scotland, 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Woodstock, 

Eastford, 

Windham, 

Putnam, 

Brooklyn, 

Killingly, 

Thompson, 

Plainfleld, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, , 

Sterling, 

Voluntown, 

Ashford, 

LITCHFIELD  00, 

North  Canaan, 

Winchester, 

Morris, -. 

Goshen, 

Bridgewater, 

Barkhamsted, 

Woodbury, 

Bethlehem, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Watertown, 

Colebrook, 

New  Hartford, 

Cornwall, 


59.0 

6 

15 

58.5 

11 

16 

58.5 

4 

17 

57.9 

23 

18 

57.6 

21 

19 

57.5 

18 

20 

57.1 

15 

21 

56.4 

20 

22 

55.5 

16 

23 

25 

24 

22 

25 

82.9 

81.9 

76.2 

14 

1 

76.5 

10 

2 

73.1 

2 

3 

72.6 

13 

4 

71.9 

1 

5 

11.6 

5 

6 

70.7 

9 

7 

70.6 

3 

8 

70.3 

15 

9 

67.8 

11 

10 

67.6 

7 

11 

66.0 

4 

12 

64.7 

8 

13 

64.4 

12 

14 

6 

15 

79.6 

74.3 

9 

1 

72.5 

3 

2 

71.4 

7 

3 

71.1 

12 

4 

70.1 

4 

5 

70.0 

6 

6 

68.8 

2 

7 

68.5 

8 

8 

68.4 

1 

9 

68.4 

10 

10 

68.4 

11 

11 

67.2 

5 

12 

67.1 

13 

13 

Harwinton, 

Torrington, 

Litchfield, 

Washington, 

Canaan, 

Kent, 

New  Milford,. 

Warren, 

Sharon, 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 

MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Killingworth, 

Middletown, 

East  Haddam, 

Saybrook, 

Middlefield, 

Westbrook, 

Portland, 

Chatham, 

Durham, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Cromwell, 

*i 

TOLLAND  CO. 

Brs, 

Stafford, 

Bolton, 

Coventry, 

Ellington, 

Union, 

Mansfield, 

Hebron, 

Vernon, 

Columbia,. 

Tolland, 

Andover, 

Willington, 


66.3 
66.0 
65.1 
63.8 
63.7 
60.6 
60.2 
59.9 
58.8 
57.2 
56.3 


80.7 
77.7 
76.9 
74.2 
73.4 
72.7 
71.0 
68.8 
68.0 
66.7 
65.7 
62.8 
59.8 
58.2 
54.9 


86.0 
82.2 
79.4 
78.7 
77.3 
75.7 
75.3 
73.2 
72.7 
70.9 
70.2 
68.3 
66.5 
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TABLE  VL 

In  which  aU  the  Towns  in  (he  State  are  arranged  according  to  (heir  percentage  of 
44  average  attendance  in  winter?  as  compared  with  their  number  "  enumerated." 

This  Table  is  designed  to  show  what  proportion  of  children  in  each  town  were 
present,  on  the  average,  in  the  Public  Schools,  during  the  winter  of  1872-73.  It 
is  formed  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  column  8  with  those  in  column  15,  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  several  Counties,  on  pages  130-145. 


c 

00 

< 
i 
< 

• 

2 

9 

1 

39 

11 

30 

4 

64 

20 

53 

1 

10 

1 

40 

1 

3 

1 

18 

1 

21 

1 

28 

1 

5 

1 

34 

1 

29 

1 

23 

2 

36 

2 

61 

2 

8 

2 

31 

2 

37 

2 

82 

26 

7 

27 

41 

28 

63 

29 

6 

30 

49 

31 

17 

32 

16 

33 

26 

34 

33 

35 

14 

36 

57 

37 

121 

38 

79 

39 

62 

40 

89 

41 

19 

42 

15 

43 

64 

44 

Bridge  water, 

Lisbon, 

Salem, 

New  London, 
Westbrook,  - 

Stafford, 

Colebrook,  .. 

Lebanon, 

Madison,..., 

Hebron, 

Woodstock,  . 
Bloomfleld, .. 
Norfolk,.... 

Bristol, 

Cornwall, 

Windsor, 

Columbia, 

Ashford, 

East  Granby, 


62.6 

139 

70 

61.6 

81 

71 

61.0 

110 

72 

60.9 

147 

73 

60.8 

59 

74 

60.6 

119 

76 

60.5 

35 

76 

60.2 

95 

77 

60.2 

46 

78 

60.0 

103 

79 

60.0 

70 

80 

59.9 

98 

81 

59.8 

99 

82 

59.8 

78 

83 

59.6 

142 

84 

59.3 

68 

85 

59.1 

93 

86 

59.0 

97 

87 

58.5 

72 

88 

Windham, 

North  Canaan,. 

Naugatuck, 

Newington, 

Chatham, 

Winchester, 

Franklin, 

Groton, 

North  Branf  ord, 
Wallingford,  .. 

Newtown, 

Brookfield, 

Wethersfleld, . . 

Ridgefield, 

Beacon  Falls, . . 

Lyme, 

Sterling, 

Berlin, 

Plymouth, 


55.1 
54.9 
54.8 
54.5 
53.7 
53.6 
53.5 
53.3 
53.2 
53.0 
52.8 
52.8 
52.4 
52.2 
52.1 
52.0 
52.0 
51.9 
51.8 
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*H  *  L* 


106 

125 

96 

157 

140 

80 

83 

47 

138 

115 

149 

60 

109 

132 

123 

118 

136 

71 

91 

107 

88 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


43J136 
158137 

61138 
148139 
133  140 
153  141 


xiwH  .iu.ixj.vi  it, 

Ellington,... 

Warren, 

Middlebury, . 

Darien, 

Granby, 

Burlington,.. 
Griswold,  ... 
East  Lyme,.. 
Roxbury,  ... 

Durham, 

Bridgeport,.. 

Goshen, 

East  Haven,  . 
Norwalk,  ... 
Torrington,.. 

Weston, 

Plain  ville, 

Litchfield,... 
Cheshire,  ... 
Waterford,  .. 

Haddam, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, .. 

Easton, 

Enfield, 

Trumbull,... 
Waterbury,  . 


48  9 
48.9 
48.8 
48.8 
48.8 
48.7 
48.2 
48.1 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.7 
47.5 
47.1 
47.0 
46.9 
46.8 
46.6 
46.6 
46.4 
46.3 
45.5 
45.0 
45.0 
44.3 
44.0 
44.0 


The  State,....  |5 1.31 150.63 
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The  arrangement  of  the  same  figures  by  Comities  appears  below. 

TABLE  VI— continued. 

The  Towns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of  "average  attend' 
ance  in  winter^'as  compared  with  their  number  *' enumerated." 


00 

*4 

S 

00 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

11 

5 

14 

6 

17 

7 

10 

8 

4 

9 

21 

10 

12 

11 

5 

12 

9 

13 

27 

14 

20 

15 

19 

16 

18 

17 

13 

18 

25 

19 

8 

20 

16 

21 

23 

22 

7 

23 

26 

24 

15 

25 

24 

26 

28 

27 

22 

28 

29 

29 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 

21 

5 

10 

6 

8 

7 

18 

8 

11 

9 

17 

10 

4 

11 

14 

12 

23 

13 

5 

14 

TOWNS. 


** 

c4 

(6 

1 

r* 

r* 

• 

c* 

u 

e* 

e* 

J? 

00 

00 

fe 

•H 

*4 

19 

15 
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Condition  of  School  Houses. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  State. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

THE   NAMES   OF   TOWNS   ABB   ABBANOBD   ALPHABETICALLY. 


[In  preparing  these  extracts  for  printing,  there  are  occasional  changes  of  words 
to  improve  the  connection  of  sentences,  also  abbreviations  or  condensations  of 
statements.] 


Bbtstol. — Rev.  Dr.  L.  Griggs,  Acting  Visitor. 

We  greatly  need  a  High  School  for  the  whole  town,  one  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  which  there  shall  be  a  regular  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed, and  for  which  the  other  schools  shall  be  preparatory. 
Let  it  be  open  to  any  one  who  shall  attain  to  a  certain  standard  for 
admission,  and  let  tne  course  be  sufficiently  varied  and  extended 
to  prepare  our  youth  for  college  or  for  any  department  of  business. 

In  some  of  our  schools  the  ancient  classics  and  other  advanced 
studies  have  found  place.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  elementary  branches  are  neglected.  We  do  not  propose  to 
build  a  house  without  laying  a  foundation.  Every  applicant 
for  a  school  in  Bristol  is  carefully  examined  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  language.  Not  long  since  one  was  rejected  because 
she  knew  so  little  about  the  spelling  book.  All  our  schools  now 
understand  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  regard  it  a  high  accom- 
plishment to  read,  write  and  spell  well 

Manners  and  Morals. — Increased  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  manners  and  morals  of  our  youth.  Many  of  them  are  very 
deficient  in  respect  and  veneration  for  their  superiors. 

Brookfikld. — Rev.  A.  C.  Pierce,  Acting  Visitor. 

Extent  of  Teachers'  Jurisdiction. — During  the  past  year  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  teacher  has  authority  over  pupils 
going  to  and  returning  from  school,  and  during  the  intermissions 
of  study.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  scholar  that  this  question 
should  have  been  raised  at  all  "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  right- 
eous "  boy,  "  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient"  The  rightly 
disposed  scholar  will  not  ask  whether  misconduct  at  any  place  and 
at  any  hour  can  be  restrained  or  punished  by  the  teacher,  for 
misconduct  will  be  everywhere  and  at  all  times  avoided.  Legal 
tribunals  have  decided  that  teachers  have  the  right  to  restrain 
irregularities  of  pupils  in  cases  of  misconduct  resulting  in  the 
injury  of  a  fellow  pupil,  and  in  respect  to  all  such  conduct  as 
tends  to  demoralize  tne  school  The  reasonableness  of  this  de- 
cision is  obvious.     The  defense  of  the  school  interest  against  evil- 
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disposed  scholars  must  be  entrusted  to  some  one,  and  if  parents 
do  not  enforce  due  regard  to  that  interest,  it  is  the  natural  and 
legal  prerogative  of  the  teacher  to  do  so,  though  it  be  necessary 
to  follow  the  offender  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the  parental  dwell- 
ing. 

Chester. — Dr.  S.  W.  Turner,  Acting  Visitor. 

Irregular  attendance  is  a  crying  evil  In  the  winter  of  1865-66, 
Chester  stood  first  in  the  State  in  average  attendance.  For  the 
last  two  years  we  have  gone  back  decidedly.  While  paying  our 
teachers  more  than  the  average  of  the  entire  State,  we  are  low 
down  in  the  table  of  attendance.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  names  of  children  scarcely  four  years  old  appear  on 
the  registers,  as  attending  from  five  to  twenty  days  in  a  term, 
thus  giving  us  a  bad  record. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — During  the  year,  all  teachers  who  chose 
have  been  allowed  to  close  their  schools  for  the  single  day  neces- 
sary to  attend  these  meetings,  and  we  regret  that  any  teacher 
should  find  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  avail  herself  of  such 
advantages.  The  State  very  wisely  appropriates  money  for  the 
expenses  of  Teachers9  Institutes.  Let  the  teachers  show  that 
they  appreciate  this  generosity. 

Colchester. — D.  S.  Bigelow,  Acting  Visitor. 

Apparatus  Procured. — The  town,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
October,  1872,  voted  to  place  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  in  every  school  Some  feared  that  in  our  mixed 
schools  so  large  a  book  would  be  little  used,  and  soon  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  dictionaries  were  sent  to  the  school  rooms  with  the 
injunction  from  our  Chairman,  "  Consult  often  and  handle  with 
care."  This  injunction  has  been  obeyed.  Wall  maps  and  Gazet- 
teers have  also  been  placed  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  geography.  All  the  districts 
availed  themselves  of  the  State  Library  appropriation,  to  aid  in 
purchasing  these  articles.  We  recommend  that  the  town  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Visitors  so  much  money  as  may  be  requisite 
for  introducing  drawing  into  the  several  schools. 

Darien. — Rev.  Louis  French,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  facilities  for  education  are  far  greater  now  than  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers ;  hence  our  public  schools  are  filled  up  mostly  with 
those  who  look  to  them  alone  for  all  their  education,  while  the 
children  of  the  more  wealthy  are  sent  to  private  schools.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  common  schools  have  deteriorated,  and  are  not  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  A  large  class  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens  take  no  interest  in  them.  Sending  no  children 
to  them,  they  prefer  not  to  share  in  managing  them.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  mistake.     All  citizens  should  both  feel  and  manifest 
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an  interest  in  everything  which  conduces  to  the  public  good. 
Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  town  cannot  afford  to  suffer  its  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  which  leads  to  vice.  Every  taxpayer  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  because  it  is  for  his  interest  to  uphold  that 
which  tends  to  make  enlightened  citizens,  and  every  one  who 
ignores  our  public  schools,  or  exerts  his  influence  against  them 
rather  than  for  them,  is  neglecting  a  manifest  duty  to  the  State, 
not  to  speak  of  anything  higher.  The  standard  of  our  schools 
might  be  higher  if  all  citizens  would  throw  the  weight  of  their 
influence  in  favor  of  supporting  them  liberally.  The  standard 
should  be  such  that  a  boy  might  be  fitted  in  them  for  any  busi- 
ness he  chose  to  follow,  and  if  a  wise  liberality  marked  our  con- 
duct in  this  matter,  our  public  schools  might  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  country.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  public  schools  afford 
facilities  excelled  by  none,  and  the  sons  of  the  best  citizens  attend 
them  because  they  afford  the  best  education  to  be  had.  There  it 
is  not  considered  a  kind  of  degradation  to  be  a  member  of  a  com- 
mon school  Children  will  be  sent  where  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
parents  to  send  them,  and  if  the  standard  of  our  schools  was 
raised,  many  who  now  find  it  necessary  to  patronize  private 
schools  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  State. 

To  reach  this  desirable  end,  many  things  are  conducive,  but 
two  are  absolutely  essential.  (1.)  Such  an  interest  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  subject  of  education  as  will  lead  him  to  give  it  more 
than  a  passing  thought, — even  his  presence  at  school  meetings 
and  his  vote  to  carry  out  wise  measures  looking  to  the  good  of 
the  children.  (2.)  A  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  so  that 
we  can  command  the  best  talent  in  those  who  teach,  and  when  we 
get  it  can  keep  it  year  after  year.  There  is  nothing  gained  in  the 
long  run  by  employing  cheap  teachers,  or  those  who  teach  simply 
as  a  make-shift  while  they  are  waiting  for  something  better  to  do. 
Any  town  which  habitually  acts  on  this  penny- wise  policy  in  the 
management  of  its  schools,  will  find  in  the  end  that  the  institu- 
tion which  should  be  its  glory  and  manifest  its  enlightenment  is 
become  its  shame  and  disgrace. 

Union  of  Districts  recommended.  —  Our  schools  would  be  im- 
proved in  many  respects  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  Union  plan," 
l.  e.,  the  town  assuming  control  of  the  schools.  There  is  much 
prejudice  in  this  town,  as  elsewhere,  against  this  mode  of  manag- 
ing schools,  which  was  in  use  long  before  a  district — as  we  now 
understand  the  term — was  ever  heard  of.  In  fact,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  by  the  towns,  as  a  part  of  the  town  business, 
in  which  every  one  was  interested,  is  the  old  Connecticut  way, 
and  like  many  of  the  old  ways  of  our  fathers,  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  The  little  interest  manifested  in  our  schools  in  the  several 
districts  by  the  more  influential  part  of  the  community  seems  to 
make  it  the  more  necessary  for  the  towns  to  return  to  the  old 
way,  and  thus  to  make  the  schools  more  worthy  of  patronage 
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than  they  are  at  present.  Very  much  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  system  arises  from  utter  ignorance  of  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  any  abuse  of  power  under  the  "  consolida- 
tion plan,"  which  is  not  just  as  great  under  our  present  mode  of 
management  A  dishonest  official  will  be  dishonest  under  any 
system,  so  that  there  is  no  force  in  this  objection  when  brought 
against  the  union  system.  Under  that  system  the  town  is  the 
district,  and  the  town  in  public  meetings  gives  no  more  authority 
to  the  School  Board  than  is  now  given  by  the  several  districts  to 
their  committees. 

East  Hartford. — E.  W.  Hayden,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Visitors. 

The  continual  changing  of  district  committees  is  a  source  of 
many  evils.  How  to  get  the  best  persons,  and  prevail  upon  them 
to  accept  and  hold  this  office  from  year  to  year,  is  a  problem  un- 
solved. We  know  of  one  person  who  is  now  serving  his  sixth 
year.  As  a  result,  he  knows  his  duties,  and  is  prompt  to  discharge 
them.  We  recommend  that  the  chairman  of  the  district  com- 
mittee be  allowed  a  fair  compensation  for  his  services. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward  the  union  of  districts,  and 
placing  the  schools  in  charge  of  a  central  power,  and  in  more 
competent  hands.  The  district  system  does  not  result  in  the  pro- 
per elevation  of  our  schools,  yet  we  know  that,  in  spite  of  it,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  some  respects  ior  the  last  few 
years.  If  consolidation  cannot  now  be  effected,  or  if  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  inaugurate  it,  there  should  be  provision  made  whereby 
pupils  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  school  in  other  towns  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  education  than  can  be  given  them  at 
home.  Parents  and  guardians  are  subjected  to  extra  expense  in 
this  regard.  Schools  of  a  higher  grade  should  be  established  at 
certain  points  in  the  town  to  accommodate  all  who  might  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  benefits.  The  North  Mill  and  South 
Mill  Districts  have  had  meetings  looking  to  a  union,*  and  the 
establishing  of  such  a  school  A  large  proportion  of  those  now 
attending  schools  out  of  town  would  prefer  to  attend  at  home 
if  schools  of  higher  grade  were  established. 

Changing  of  Teachers. — So  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  districts  to  retain  good  teachers.  Frequent  changes  result 
badly  for  the  schools.  One  that  is  doing  good  service  should  be 
retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  a  small  compensation  rarely  secures  one  of  the  right  kind. 
Connected  with  this  are  the  advantages  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
affording  opportunities  for  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  advanced  methods  of  teaching.  This  is  so  evident  that  we 
hardly  need  to  urge  all  who  can  to  attend  these  gatherings  of 
teachers,  and  the  best  educators  our  State  affords. 

*  This  union  has  since  been  consummated. 
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The  advantages  of  drawing  in  schools  have  become  bo  folly 
recognized  that  bat  little  need  be  said  in  its  favor. 

1st.  It  enables  a  person  to  express  in  a  figure  what  words  fail 
to  do. 

2d.    It  develops  exactness  and  method  in  work. 

3d.  It  aids  the  imagination,  strengthens  the  judgment,  and 
fosters  the  talent  a  scholar  has  for  this  art.  We  recommend  it  as 
a  means  of  good. 

East  Haven. — Rev.  D.  Wm.  Havens,  for  Board  of  Education. 

Results  of  Uniting  Districts. — The  union  system  in  this  town  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  been  fully  tried,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  with  which  it  has  had 
to  contend,  arising  from  want  of  experience  and  from  inadequate 
accommodations  for  the  schools,  the  latter  have  attained  an  ex- 
cellence and  efficiency  beyond  anything  they  have  heretofore 
reached.  In  an  educational  system  comprising  eleven  schools  and 
embracing  nearly  seven  hundred  pupils,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  all  should  be  of  equal  excellence.  It  is  very  easy  for  persons 
who  never  enter  a  school-room,  and  whose  only  interest  in  the 
schools  is  manifested  by  fault-finding,  or  under  the  impulse  of 
prejudice  or  personal  feeling  against  a  teacher  or  member  of  the 
board  of  Education,  to  carp  and  cavil  and  censure.  But  from 
those  who  have  visited  the  schools — and  it  is  a  favorable  omen  that 
the  number  is  increasing  every  year — the  testimony  is  uniform 
and  gratifying.  The  Board  does  not  ask  that  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  schools  be  taken  merely  on  its  representation,  but 
is  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  seen 
them  in  practical  operation. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-engaged,  though 
some  changes  occurred  during  the  year.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  system.  It  has  been  the  settled  principle  of 
the  Board  that,  when  a  teacher  has  exhibited  the  requisite  quali- 
fications and  won  the  confidence  and  affections  of  pupils, — in  a 
word,  made  the  school  a  success, — his  or  her  services  snail  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  possible.  Much  is  gained  by  retaining  a  teacher 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  capacities 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  whose  mode  of  teaching  and  discipline 
they  are  familiar.  Then,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the 
studies  can  be  recommenced  at  the  point  where  they  were  dropped 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  term,  and  the  classes  go  onward  with- 
out that  delay  and  hindrance,  like  beginning  anew,  which  is  un- 
avoidable in  the  case  of  the  change  of  teachers.  That  this  is  the 
true  principle  has  been  amply  attested  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years. 

During  the  past  year,  by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  in  consequence  of  which  the  State  appropriation 
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for  the  purpose  has  been  secured,  toll  sets  of  outline  maps  have 
been  procured  and  placed  in  every  school  where  they  were  needed, 
except  one.  This  has  supplied  a  great  deficiency,  and  afforded 
desired  and  efficient  aid  to  the  teachers  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  important  study  of  Geography.  Some  of  the  Primarv  Schools 
have  also  been  supplied,  in  the  same  manner,  with  simple  appara- 
tus for  giving  oral  instruction  and  in  object  teaching.  Other 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  working  apparatus  of  the  schools, 
till  all  are  supplied  with  the  most  improved  of  modern  invention. 
This  may  be  done  the  present  year  if  all  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
should  manifest  the  same  liberality  that  has  been  exhibited  by  a 
few  during  the  past  year. 

Another  gratifying  feature  in  the  present  Report  is  the  increase 
in  the  proportionate  number  of  children  who  have  attended  school. 
The  record  of  this  town  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  other 
towns,  has  not  been  creditable.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  May  last,  of  the  166  towns  in  the  State,  East  Haven 
stands  the  126th  in  the  list  in  regard  to  attendance  in  the  schools,  in 
proportion  tp  the  whole  number  of  children  enumerated,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years ;  and  of  the  25  towns  in  New 
Haven  County,  East  Haven  stands  the  21st  on  the  list,  showing 
that  but  four  towns  had  a  less  percentage,  and  20  towns  a  higher 
percentage  of  children  in  their  schools.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen,  that  in  both  State  and  county  this  town  falls  greatly  below 
the  average.  This  deficiency  exists  mainly  in  East  Haven  Cen-. 
tre,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  attend  school  than  there.  The  increase  of  attendance  has 
been  mainly  in  the  schools  at  Fair  Haven. 

In  the  review  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  Board  can  safely  affirm,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  occupy  a 
more  advanced  position  than  they  have  at  any  time  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  for  which  period  the  oldest  member  of  the 
last  year's  Board  has  been  officially  connected  with  them.  In 
proof  of  this,  attention  is  directed  to  three  points : — First,  they 
are  furnished  with  more  and  better  apparatus  for  teaching ; 
second,  the  class  of  teachers  is  superior  to  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded them ;  third,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  School  at  East 
Haven  Centre,  the  schools  have  all  been  continued  for  a  period  of 
forty  weeks,  which  has  never  before  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
town. 

In  withdrawing  from  a  position  which  he  has  held  for  twenty- 
five  years,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  be  permitted  to  give 
his  testimony  that  great  advance  has  been  made  during  that  period. 
The  character  of  the  schools  is  no  more  the  same  now  that  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  than  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
community,  or  the  style  and  cut  of  dress  are  the  same.  It  is 
possible  the  effort  will  be  made  to  abolish  the  present  system, 
and  restore  the  old.    If  so,  there  are  three  considerations  that 
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should  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  upon  the  question. 

First,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
for  the  present  year  have  been  made,  the  teachers  engaged  and  at 
work,  fuel  for  the  winter  provided,  and  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  by  District  Committees  should  they  be  appointed. 

Second,  suppose  the  present  system  abolished,  and  the  old  Dis- 
trict lines  and  officer  restored,  what  is  involved  in  that  ?  District 
instead  of  town  taxation  would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  requiring 
the  appointment  of  assessors  and  collectors  in  each  district.  The 
tax,  instead  of  being  equalized,  as  now,  would  be  light  in  the 
wealthier  districts  and  heavy  in  the  poorer.  The  result  would  be 
cheap  teachers  and  short  terms  in  the  latter,  and  these  would  cost 
them  as  much,  and  even  more,  than  they  are  now  paying  for  the 
support  of  schools.  A  little  reflection  on  this  point  would  pro- 
duce clearer  and  more  intelligent  views  of  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system. 

Thirds  such  a  course  would  be  a  step  backward  in  the  cause  of 
educational  progress  To  every  intelligent  mind,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  progress  is  as  essential  in  promoting  the  educational  as 
the  mere  material  interests.  Therefore,  having  taken  a  step  in 
advance,  and  experienced  its  beneficial  effects,  it  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable to  retrace  that  step  and  take  up  again  the  old  and  dis- 
carded modes  of  education  as  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  mow- 
ing machines,  horse  rakes  and  improved  ploughs,  and  resume  the 
agricultural  implements  of  fifty  years  ago.  If  the  results  already 
attained,  and  which  are  patent  to  all  not  willfully  blind,  are  in- 
sufficient to  commend  the  school  system  now  in  operation,  the 
Board  know  not  from  what  source  to  derive  an  argument  in  its 
favor,  or  in  favor  of  any  system  that  might  be  adopted,  unless, 
indeed,  it  carried  with  it  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Free  School. 

Enfield. — Dr.  E.  F.  Parsons,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

A  Superintendent  recommended. — In  view  of  the  indifference  of 
parents,  and  the  neglect  of  district  officers,  or  of  the  teachers,  in 
the  matter  of  visitation,  as  appears  from  inspection  of  the  regis- 
ters, we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools — that  thus,  or  in  some  way, 
the  power  ana  presence  of  the  Board  be  felt  for  good,  as  an  active 
and  constant  agency,  rather  than  a  resort  in  an  emergency.  This 
subject, — the  right  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  more  frequent  visits, 
— was  the  theme  of  a  well  written  essay  read  at  the  closing  ex- 
amination of  one  of  our  schools :  "  When  children  cry  so  loudly 
for  bread,  we  hope  parents  will  not  long  continue  to  give  them  a 
stone.  As  the  stone  sharpeneth  steel,  so  may  frequent  friendly 
visits  revive  the  vigor  of  the  toil-worn  teacher. 

During  the  past  winter,  Prot  F.  T.  Russell  was  induced  to  give 
a  public  reading  in  Thompsonville,  and  to  conduct  some  reading 
exercises  in  two  of  our  schools,  which  were  of  marked  benefit  to 
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the  pupils  who  participated  therein,  developing  force  of  utterance 
and  grace  of  expression.  The  interest  in  this  study  was  con- 
tinued, and,  to  some  extent,  communicated  to  all  our  schools,  by 
the  preparations  for  a  general  representation  from  nearly  all  our 
schools  in  a  public  reading  by  the  scholars  at  the  Town  Hall. 
There  was  also,  toward  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Board,  a  competition  for  prizes,  for  excel- 
lence in  spelling,  at  the  Town  Hall,  entered  into  by  advanced 
pupils  from  most  of  the  schools.  The  degree  of  perfection  mani- 
fested in  orthography  and  penmanship  was  highly  creditable  to 
all  concerned.  From  the  very  evident  improvement  of  the  pupils 
in  these  branches,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  large  and 
attentive  audiences,  similar  exercises  would  prove  profitable  here- 
after. 

We  suggest  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  all  our  schools,  is  given  to  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  structure,  power  and  use  of  language ;  and  whether 
exercises  in  English  composition,  vocal  music,  and  drawing,  would 
be  of  more  benefit  to  our  schools  and  profit  to  our  pupils. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  school-house  has  been  erected  by 
the  Thompsonville  District,  an  ornamental  and  substantial  edifice, 
capable  of  seating  200  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  $21,000.  This  is  not 
onlv  a  step,  but  a  stride,  in  the  right  direction. 

'twere  is  no  subject  more  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  any  town  than  that  of  common  school  education.  A 
corps  of  well-trained  youth  is  a  crop  that  any  community  can  well 
afford  to  hold,  and  one  that  no  community  that  hopes  to  preserve 
its  self-respect,  or  the  respect  of  others,  can  long  afford  to  oe  with- 
out. A  people  with  peculiar  privileges  are  justly  subject  to  cor- 
responding responsibilities.  We  rate  as  the  most  populous  town 
in  the  county — it  behooves  us,  as  a  larger  scholar,  to  set  a  good 
example.  Our  material  manufactures  have  given  us  a  world-wide 
reputation — our  works  in  that  line  speak  for  us  plainly  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  Their  voice  is  seen  and  heard  and  felt  afar.  Let  us 
learn  to  so  manipulate  the  vital  moral  elements  within  our  easy 
reach,  that  the  product  of  our  school-rooms,  as  of  our  looms,  shall 
be  in  demand  in  the  marts  of  trade,  give  an  additional  grace 
to  private  parlors,  and  be  deemed  useful  and  ornamental  in  our 
public  halls. 

Fairfield.— Rev.  E.  L.  Wells,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Board  have  raised  the  standard  of  examinations  of  teachers, 
and  have  thus  raised  the  grade  of  teachers.  To  correspond  with 
this,  salaries  have  been  increased. 

Plans  have  also  been  formed  for  making  the  schools  in  Fairfield 
(village)  and  Southport  High  Schools.  The  necessity  for  one  or 
more  high  schools  in  a  town  numbering  nearly  a  thousand  chil- 
dren is  self-evident.    The  improving  effect  of  such  a  school  upon 
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the  lower  schools  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  it.  If  a 
community  does  not  educate  its  own  directive  power,  it  must  im- 
port it  at  a  high  premium.  This  community  does  injustice  to  its 
own  native  talent  by  allowing  it  to  develop  without  those  educa- 
tional aids  which  would  enable  it  to  achieve  the  highest  perform- 
ance. It  does  injustice  to  itself  in  neglecting  to  provide  that 
educated  intelligence  which  can  discover  opportunities  and  create 
possibilities  of  increased  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  permanent 
results  of  a  thoroughly  graded  system  of  schools,  culminating  in  a 
High  School,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the  expense  of  such  a 
system  is  not  necessarily  much  greater  than  is  now  incurred. 

Hamden. — O.  W.  Treadwell,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  Compulsory  Law  of  1872  has  worked  well  in  this  town. 
Of  the  children  between  8  and  14,  not  over  ten  have  been  delin- 
quent. The  parents  or  guardians  of  such  delinquents  have  been 
carefully  visited,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  law  in  the  future  has  been  set  before  them.  With  one  excep- 
tion, they  received  the  Visitor  with  kindness,  and  with  promises  of 
cooperation. 

The  Acting  Visitor,  in  accordance  with  law,  has  visited  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  town,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  inquiring  as  to  their  obedience  to  the  2d  Seotion  of  the  School 
Law.  All  but  one  of  these  establishments  were  found  to  have 
complied  with  the  law,  and  the  proprietors  of  that  one  readily 
promised  to  obey  it  in  the  future. 

Hartford. — Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  by  no  means  fully  appreciated 
by  some  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  the  best  teachers.  More  work  is 
now  demanded  of  our  teachers  than  formerly.  "  A  candidate  for 
a  teacher's  responsibilities,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  her  ex- 
amination showed  a  want  of  proper  qualifications,  innocently  re- 
marked that  she  should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  recitation,  for 
there  she  would  have  a  book.  But  the  time  for  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing, if  teaching  it  may  be  called,  has  gone  by,  and  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  know  whereof  he  affirms.  Neither  School  Committee, 
people  nor  pupil  will  be  satisfied  with  the  teacher  who,  unless  he 
has  the  book  in  his  hand,  knows  less  of  the  subject  than  the  pupil 
reciting.'9  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  written  examinations, 
which  removes  all  room  for  doubt  on  the  character  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  must  be  in  many  respects  far  more  satisfactory  to  both 
the  candidate  and  the  examiner. 

The  course  is  still  pursued,  in  some  of  our  districts,  of  employ- 
ing teachers  without  the  examination  demanded  by  law.  A 
teacher  frequently  supplying  the  place  of  another  should  have  the 
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required  certificate  of  fitness  for  her  position.  Such  temporary- 
supplies  can  never  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  regular  and  exper- 
ienced teacher ;  but  they  should  be  as  well  qualified  as  possible. 
We  therefore,  recommend  that  in  all  our  large  schools  "  appren- 
tices "  be  constantly  employed.  The  plan  has  worked  well  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Brown  School  and  elsewhere,  affording 
good  temporary  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  training  the  "  ap- 
prentices" for  assuming,  successfully,  the  entire  charge  of  im- 
portant schools. 

The  German  language  is  now  successfully  taught  in  the 
Brown  School,  and  in  the  South  District  in  the  Wadsworth 
Street  and  Charter  Oak  Street  Schools.  The  number  in  the 
Brown  School  pursuing  this  study  is  about  240;  in  the  South 
District  about  800.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  is  an  efficient 
teacher  of  this  language,  and  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
study  of  it.  In  view  of  the  results  already  attained  in  these 
schools,  and  the  very  pressing  desire  of  our  German  citizens,  as 
well  as  many  others,  that  the  German  language  be  made  one  of 
the  regular  studies  inv  our  larger  schools,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
have  passed  a  resolution  recommending  and  authorizing  District 
Committees  to  introduce  the  study  of  German  at  their  discretion. 
This  action  is  entirely  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  the  law  fixes  only 
the  minimum  of  studies  to  be  taught  The  introduction  of  this 
study  will  be  heartily  approved,  when  fairly  tried.  The  books 
used  are  most  admirably  adapted  for  instruction,  and  are  in  use 
in  more  than  sixty  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  departments  of  Music  and  Drawing  we  feel  the  utmost 
confidence,  as  now  supplied  with  teachers.  A  very  decided  im- 
provement in  several  of  the  scholars  has  been  made  in  these 
branches  since  our  last  Report. 

The  Pearl  Street  Evening  School. — A.  Morse,  Principal. — This 
school  commencing  in  November,  continued  sixteen  weeks,  five 
evenings  per  week.  There  were  present,  at  the  opening,  in  both 
rooms,  142  scholars ;  the  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the 
winter,  335.  Age  of  eldest  scholar,  40  years;  of  youngest,  12 
years.  Average  age  about  18  years.  Number  of  males  278,  oi 
females  57.     Average  attendance  124. 

The  branches  taught  were  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic.  Some  attention  was  also  given  to  defining  words, 
and  the  use  of  language.  The  general  deportment  of  the  school 
was  excellent.  The  attendance  was  better,  the  diligence  of  the 
scholars  more  marked,  and  the  progress  decidedly  greater,  than 
during  any  previous  winter  since  the  establishment  of  the  school 

The  Morgan  Street  Evening  School. — F.  F.  Barroi08y  Principal. 
— The  school  was  opened  Dec.  2,  and  the  sessions  were  continued 
until  March  19th,  1873. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  was :  males,  116 ;  females,  50 ;  total, 
166.  The  largest  number  present  at  any  session  was  129.  The 
average  attendance  was  71.    The  opening  of  the  "  News  Boys' 
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Reading  Rooms  "  caused  some  falling  off  in  attendance  from  the 
smaller  boys,  most  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  in  some  day 
school  The  young  men's  class  took  book-keeping  by  single  entry, 
not  with  the  expectation  of  becoming  professional  book-keepers, 
but  with  a  view  of  becoming  qualified  to  keep  correctly  their  own 
business  accounts.  They  pursued  the  study  with  increasing  in- 
terest and  manifest  profit  through  the  entire  term.  The  same 
course  of  instruction  was  pursued  with  the  other  classes  as  during 
the  previous  winter.  Several  members  of  this  school  have  been 
regular  attendants  during  the  six  years  it  has  been  in  operation* 
The  cash  expenses  of  the  school  were  $800,  one  half  of  wnich  was 
paid  by  the  town,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Messrs.  Cheney 
Brothers.  The  rooms,  warmed  and  lighted,  were  furnished  free 
by  the  City  Mission  Board. 
Attention  was  called,  last  year,  to  the  truant  law,  and  the  great 

food  accomplished  by  it.  The  law  is  still  in  force,  and,  in  the 
ands  of  faithful  officers,  is  doing  all  it  can  be  expected  to  do,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demands  for  the  suppression 
of  insubordination,  truancy  and  absenteeism,  and  for  the  proper 
oare  of  the  offenders.  The  law  works  well  up  to  certain  limits ; 
beyond  those  limits,  something  more  is  necessary.  The  number 
of  truant  boys  and  girls  is  too  great  to  be  fully  provided  for  in 
this  way.  They  cannot  all  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School ;  it  is 
not  best  they  should  be.  They  should  be  tried  once  more  at  home, 
but  separated  from  the  regular  schools,  where  their  influence  is 
bad,  and  in  which  they  feel  no  disgrace  can  reach  them  for  their 
conduct.  The  Board  therefore  recommend  the  opening,  at  once, 
of  a  suitable  school  room  for  the  reception  of  incorrigible  cases  of 
truancy  and  insubordination,  and  that  the  same  be  put  under  the 
care  of  a  man  competent  to  administer  instruction  and  discipline. 
This  plan,  or  something  similar  to  it.  has  been  adopted  in  other 
cities  with  most  beneficial  results.  We  hoped  the  operation  of 
the  truant  law  would  be  quite  sufficient  here,  but  it  is  not.  It 
must  be  supplemented  with  something  more.  The  good  of  the 
scholars  and  of  our  schools  demand  it.  It  must  be  an  ungraded 
school,  and  the  scholars  sent  to  it  must  feel  it  to  be  a  sort  of  degra- 
dation— a  punishment — to  be  sent  to  it.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  district  schools  on  the  assurance  of  good  beha- 
vior from  the  master  of  the  ungraded  school.  If  this  effort  proves 
unsuccessful,  a  residence  in  Meriden  should  be  tried.  The  smaller 
the  number  in  this  school,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  and 
value  of  it  By  such  provision  "  for  truant,  vagrant  and  insubor- 
dinate boys,  the  community  will  be  relieved  of  their  presence 
about  their  houses  and  on  the  streets ;  and  the  boys  will  be  saved 
from  yielding  to  the  habits  of  evil  doing  by  wholesome  restraint, 
to  which  they  will  be  subjected." 

Huntington. — Dr.    6.    A.    Shelton,    Secretary  of   Board    of 
Visitors. 

During  the  year  the  Board  have  endeavored  to  increase  the 
average  attendance.    To  accomplish  this,  the  teachers  were   re- 
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quired  to  make  semi-monthly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  each  school  was  in* 
formed  that  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Visitors  the  schools  would 
be  ranked  according  to  their  average  attendance.  These  reports 
have  been  very  caretully  prepared  by  the  teachers,  and  forwarded 
as  required.  Though  the  progress  of  the  schools  can  be  only 
approximately  determined  by  this  method,  yet  it  shows  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  schools  in  average  attendance,  and  has  been 
a  good  stimulus  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  town  has  increased  in  the  year  10£  per  cent. 
In  the  several  districts  it  ranged  from  63.6  to  80.8  per  cent. 

Compulsory  Attendance.- -We  have  endeavored  to  bring  into 
the  schools  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the  factories,  or  are 
professional  truants.  We  have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  and  hope 
to  do  better  the  present  year.  We  have  found  a  commendable 
willingness  among  manufacturers  to  release  such  children,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  has  existed  among  the  parents. 

Changes  of  teachers  have  been  less  frequent  than  in  previous 
years,  though  still  greater  permanence  is  desirable.  Seven 
schools  (out  of  twelve)  retained  the  same  teachers  through- 
out the  year.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  good  teachers,  the 
annual  district  meetings  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  closing  of  the  summer  term.  Committees  would  then  be 
chosen  so  early  that  they  could  select  teachers  out  of  a  much 
larger  number,  and  could  thus  obtain  those  who  are  most  desira- 
ble. But  when  the  annual  meetings  are  delayed,  the  best  teachers 
have  been  already  engaged  elsewhere.  Uniformity  in  the  time  of 
opening  the  terms  of  schools  is  also  desirable,  and  the  months  of 
July  and  August  should  be  vacation,  as  they  are  the  least  profit- 
able months  of  the  year  for  study. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  October,  1873,  the  town,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Visitors,  voted  to  maintain  all  the  schools 
thirty-six  weeks  the  current  school  year. 

Lebanon. — Rev.  O.  D.  Hine  for  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  vital  matter  and  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty. The  District  Committees,  who  make  these  selections,  are 
appointed  in  rotation^  without  reference  to  qualifications  or  intelli- 
gent interest  in  school  affairs.  The  office  being  deemed  a  burden, 
each  member  of  the  district  must  take  his  turn  in  bearing  the  bur- 
den. Unfortunate  selections  are  thus  made,  especially  when  com- 
mittees obtain  teachers  from  out  of  town  of  whom  they  know 
nothing,  and  who  leave  home  because  they  cannot  be  employed 
there.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  changes  of  teachers,  with  all  the 
risks,  are  made  nearly  every  term.  Still  further,  none  of  our 
schools  are  graded,  but  the  same  teacher  in  the  same  room  in- 
structs scholars  of  very  different  ages  and  attainments,  and  has 
classes  greatly  multiplied.  Of  course  our  schools  will  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  tnose  in  places  which  have  committees,  chosen 
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for  their  qualifications,  more  or  less  permanent,  and  closely  super- 
intending all  that  pertains  to  the  schools — which  employ  the  same 
teachers  year  after  year,  and  which  have  graded  schools  and  the 
scholars  thoroughly  classified.  Vastly  more  of  system,  thorough- 
ness and  certainty  in  the  results  can  be  reached  in  such  schools. 

But  we  need  not  be  disheartened.  We  must  meet  our  disad- 
vantages as  best  we  can.  If  the  district  system  must  remain,  let 
interested  and  qualified  men  be  chosen  committees,  and  let  them 
use  great  care  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  They  need  not  go 
abroad  for  them.  We  have  in  this  town  well  aualified  and  proved 
teachers,  enough  to  supply  all  our  schools.     Why  then  should  we 

fo  abroad  and  hire  those  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  who 
ave  no  discriminating,  reliable  recommendations  ? 
We  might  have  a  graded  school,  employing  permanent  teachers 
of  high  qualifications.  There  is  now  a  select  school  in  the  town, 
having  some  fifty  scholars,  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
town,  some  of  them  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  more.  During  a 
year  there  will  doubtless  be  paid  for  select  school  tuition,  by  those 
residing  in  the  town,  some  one  thousand  dollars.  The  distance 
scholars  would  have  to  come,  and  the  expense,  are  proved  not  to 
be  objections  to  a  graded  school  here.  The  cheapest  measure  that 
the  people  of  this  town  can  adopt — the  measure  which  will  save 
expense  in  the  end,  and  contribute  to  our  prosperity, — would  be 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  graded  school  of  high  character  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  children  in  the  town. 

Litchfield. — C.  B.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Selectmen  and  School 
Visitors  to  fix  the  several  amounts  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
schools  in  the  several  districts,  it  was  voted,  That  there  be  paid 
to  the  several  school  districts  in  this  town  the  following  sums, 
viz: 

To  each  district  in  which  the  average  attendance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  for  each  week  that  such 
district  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school : 

To  each  district  m  which  the  average  attendance  exceeds  fif- 
teen, but  shall  not  exceed  twenty,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  week  such  district  is  required  to  maintain  a 
school : 

To  each  district  in  which  the  average  attendance  shall  exceed 
twenty,  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each 
week  that  such  district  shall  be  required  to  maintain  a  school 

The  statute  requires  that  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at 
least  thirty  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  school  district  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  last  preceding  enumeration  was  twenty-four  or  more,  and  for 
at  least  twenty-four  weeks  in  other  districts :  so  that  the  amount 
of  money  any  district  receives  depends  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enumerated,  and  upon  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
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during  the  year.  It  was  hoped  that  the  apportionment  of  money 
in  this  way  might  prompt  the  districts  to  activity  in  maintaining 
as  high  an  average  attendance  as  possible.  To  some  extent  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  successful. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  each  district  committee,  stating  the  above 
vote,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  previous  year,  in  their  respective  districts. 

Last  year  the  report  named  only  one  scholar  who  had  gone 
through  a  term  of  school  without  having  been  either  absent  or 
tardy.  This  year  there  were  several.  We  hope  that  in  the 
future  these  instances  will  not  be  so  rare. 

The  registers  indicate  that  very  many  more  parents  have  visited 
the  schools  than  during  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  very  encour- 
aging sign.     There  is  still,  however,  great  room  for  improvement 

The  School  Visitors,  while  desirous  to  rouse  a  greater  interest 
in  parents,  and  in  our  citizens  generally,  in  favor  of  the  common 
schools,  are  conscious  that  some  very  great  faults  exist  in  the 
schools  themselves.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  more  common 
mode  of  teaching,  consisting  as  it  almost  entirely  does  in  exer- 
cising the  memory  of  the  pupil  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. I  cannot  in  any  better  way  express  the  idea  than  by  quot- 
ing at  some  length  the  language  of  a  late  writer  on  this  very 
point : 

"  The  prime  evil  of  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching  consists 
in  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  memory,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
thinking  powers.  Commencing  with  the  teachers,  even  of  the 
highest  grade,  down  to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  there  is 
an  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  text-books.  Teachers  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  study  over  the  lessons,  to  comprehend  thor- 
oughly their  full  significance,  but  on  the  contrary  too  frequently 
have  to  depend  upon  the  book  in  order  to  hear  the  lesson.  In 
theory  this  is  not  allowed,  but  in  practice  it  is  too  general.  Such 
being  the  case-,  the  teacher  is  content  to  find  the  scholar  perfect 
in  the  mere  language  of  technicalities  of  the  lesson.  The  scholar, 
finding  nothing  further  required,  is  only  too  glad  to  perform  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  committing  so  many  lines  or  para- 
graphs to  memory,  leaving  its  comprehension  severely  alone,  or 
blindly  to  follow  rules  without  any  pains  to  discover  their  scone 
and  value.  As  a  consequence,  most  school  children  have  their 
minds  choked  with  dates,  facts,  and  the  mere  language  of  laws 
and  principles  which  they  have  not  made  their  own  by  mental 
digestion." 

The  experiment  of  Free  Schools  in  Connecticut  is  of  so  re- 
cent a  date  that  no  school  report  is  complete  without  a  recur- 
rence to  that  fact.  The  argument  in  favor  of  Free  Schools  is 
short  and  decisive.  Every  person  recognizes  and  will  admit  the 
duty  of  society  to  protect  the  lives  of  children.  Our  law  pro- 
tects the  lives  even  of  children  unborn,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society  that  children  should  be  born  and 
reared.      If  then,  society  may  for  its  own  benefit  preserve  the. 
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mere  animal  existence  of  a  child,  the  obligation  irresistibly  follows 
that  society  must  see  to  it  that  the  life  so  preserved  shall  develop 
into  a  useful,  intelligent  and  moral  citizen  and  not  into  a  ruffian 
and  a  curse.  The  logic  is  impregnable;  society  should  either 
destroy  all  children,  or  guide  and  protect  them  up  to  careful  citi- 
zenship. Establish  infanticide,  or  some  system  of  free  instruction. 
But  the  time  for  argument  on  the  abstract  question  of  Free 
Schools  in  our  State  is  passed.  Various  legislation  since  1856  has 
fully  committed  us  in  their  favor.  As  good  citizens  then,  we 
ought  to  endeavor  that  there  should  be  no  failure,  and  to  use 
every  effort  that  the  system  so  inaugurated  shall  be  successful. 

Lyme. — Dr.  J.  6.  Ely,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

A  Change  recommended. — Under  the  present  system,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  schools  is  made,  also  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  expenses.  But  any  district  committee  has  the  power  to 
increase  the  expenses  of  his  school  to  an  unreasonable  amount. 
Thus  the  good  management  of  one  district  may  be  overbalanced 
by  the  extravagance  of  another.  Schools  are  also  kept  for  irregu- 
lar terms,  hardly  any  two  beginning  at  the  same  date,  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  are  often  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  a 
demand  for  the  examination  of  a  single  teacher.  If  there  were  a 
stated  time  fixed  for  all  the  schools  to  commence,  a  single  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  would  suffice  for  the  examination  of  all  the 
teachers  for  that  term.  Incompetent  persons  may  often  be  em- 
ployed out  of  personal  considerations,  and  thus  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes  may  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the 
district.  A  district  committee  has  now  no  authority  to  engage  a 
good  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  too  frequent  change  of 
teachers  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  schools.  The  best 
schools  are  found  where  the  fewest  changes  are  made  in  thorough 
and  capable  teachers. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  a  radical  change  in  the  system 
of  employing  teachers.  So  long  as  the  schools  remain  liable  to 
such  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  continuous  improvement ;  the  gain  of  one 
term  under  a  teacher  of  known  excellence  being  lost  in  the  suc- 
ceeding term  by  the  substitution  of  a  far  inferior  teacher.  The 
best  of  teachers  can  do  comparatively  little  in  a  single  term,  and 
the  best  of  scholars  do  not  make  the  highest  rate  of  improvement 
under  frequent  changes  of  teachers.  But  the  law  allows  the  town 
to  empower  the  School  Visitors  to  employ  the  teachers  for  the  sev- 
eral districts ;  and  as  such  a  course  would  produce  uniformity  in 
the  time  of  opening  the  several  terms  of  school,  and  economy  in 
regulating  the  expenses,  and  would  enable  districts  to  retain 
approved  teachers  as  long  as  desired,  this  method  of  employing 
teachers  is  recommended. 
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Mansfield. — Rev.  M.  C.  Welch,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  Soldiers1  Orphan  Some  School  has  retained  the  same 
teacher  ten  consecutive  terms,  and  during  the  past  year  has  ex- 
tended the  school  to  thirty-six  weeks.  This  lengthening  of  the 
school  terms,  and  the  continuous  employment  of  the  same  teacher, 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Some  of  the  scholars  have 
made  surprising  progress,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  school 
shows  less  of  the  rustiness  of  long  vacations,  and  of  the  set-back 
which  a  change  of  teachers  sometimes  occasions.  The  pupils  are 
trained  by  their  skillful  teacher  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  succeeds  very  happily  in  making  them  quick 
to  think  and  interested  in  their  studies.  They  are  not  left  to 
"  cram"  for  recitation  and  recite  like  parrots,  but  the  system  of 
instruction  trains  them  to  an  unusual  degree  of  facility  and  quick- 
ness in  the  use  of  their  faculties.  In  nearly  all  the  school  exercises 
a  frequent  and  judicious  use  is  made  of  the  black-board.  People 
who  visit  the  school  probably  go  away  with  the  impression  that 
these  orphans  are  an  uncommonly  bright  set  of  children. 

A  Good  Example. — District  No.  8  nas  been  served  by  the  same 
committee  several  years,  very  much  to  his  own  inconvenience. 
His  school  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  district  in  constraining  one 
man,  even  against  his  wish,  to  carry  this  uncoveted  burden  for 
seven  years  in  succession.  The  great  benefit  of  such  service  would 
seem  to  call  for  reasonable  pay. 

Lack  of  Regularity  and  Punctuality. — In  several  of  the  schools 
there  has  been  an  amount  of  irregularity  in  attendance  and  of  tar- 
diness which  must  have  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
teacher.  Absence  caused  by  sickness  is  unavoidable,  but  not  all 
that  now  complained  of  is  of  that  kind.  Irregularity  seriously  ob- 
structs the  general  success  of  the  school  by  lessening  the  spirit  of 
study  in  the  irregular  scholars,  and  by  holding  back  the  classes 
from  a  uniform  and  spirited  progress,  and  thus  dampening  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  school 

In  some  cases  the  irregularity  has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as 
to  be  an  actual  violation  of  the  school  law.  The  law  says :  "  Every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  and  chnrge  of 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  cause 
such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  day  school  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attend- 
ance shall  be  consecutive."  There  are  seven  children  registered 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  who,  on  account  of  irre- 
gularity, have  none  of  them  attended  school  three  months  during 
the  past  year. 

Another  kind  of  irregularity  is  quite  common.  The  registers 
show  much  more  tardiness  than  is  necessary.  Some  may  think  this 
is,  at  the  worst,  simply  an  annoyance  to  the  teacher,  feut  the  evil 
is  greater.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  upon  good  habits  of 
order.  The  true  criterion  of  success  is  not  so  much  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  as  the  formation  of  good  habits,  both  of  mind  and 
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of  behavior.  Punctuality  in  attendance,  close  application  in 
study,  and  promptness  in  recitation  are  habits  which  give  a  better 
promise  of  success  in  life  than  the  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the 
books.  One  chief  object  of  our  schools  is  to  train  the  children  to 
these  habits.  The  habit  of  coming  late  to  school  is  a  fault  which 
interferes  greatly  with  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a  school. 
It  is  not  a  trivial  offence,  for  it  seriously  affects  the  character. 

School  Terms. — Is  the  custom  of  two  terms  in  a  year  the  best 
division  of  the  year  for  school  purposes  ?  By  this  custom  the 
vacations  are  long  and  the  terms  far  apart.  The  result  is  that  the 
scholars  begin  the  term  rusty  in  their  studies,  and  both  teacher  and 
scholar  are  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  a  large 
part  of  the  ground  traversed  the  preceding  term.  In  this  way 
valuable  time  is  lost,  and  even  the  worst  result  follows  of  dimin- 
ished enthusiasm,  and  possibly  weariness  and  apathy  in  the  mind 
of  the  scholar.  Is  there  not  serious  reason  to  apprehend  that  often 
scholars,  and  even  bright  scholars,  are  thus  kept  in  one  book  until 
they  lose  all  interest  in  that  study,  and  possibly  also  that  most 
valuable  of  things  for  a  scholar,  viz. :  intellectual  curiosity — that 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  injudicious  methods  of  teaching. 

Furthermore,  many  of  our  scholars  are  unable  to  attend  in 
summer.  On  the  two  term  system  this  is  a  great  disadvantage. 
They  shut  up  their  books  in  early  spring,  and  do  not  open  them 
again  until  late  in  the  fall.  If  the  school  year  were  divided  into 
three  terms,  the  disadvantage  would  be  nearly  or  quite  overcome. 
Their  summer*  vacation  would  be  shortened,  and  their  winter 
schooling  increased,  and  the  resulting  advantage  to  the  town  in  a 
better  education  and  a  broader  culture  in  its  future  citizens  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

Course  of  Study. — Is  there  room  for  improvement  at  this  point? 
The  natural  order  in  the  education  of  a  child  is  first  to  teach 
through  the  eye.  In  whatever  branches  of  study  the  eye  can  be 
brought  into  use  as  an  aid,  these  studies  can  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  teaching  children.  Hence  we  use  wall  maps,  globes 
and  black-boards.  It  is  the  right  use  of  the  eye  in  education  that 
leads  to  those  habits  of  observation  which  are  so  useful  through 
life.  These  principles  ought  to  be  a  guide  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  They  indicate  that  those  branches  of  study  should  be 
chiefly  taken  up  which  come  first  in  the  natural  order  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  more  abstruse  studies  should  be  deferred  till 
the  mind  has  been  trained  and  matured  to  take  them  up  to  advan- 
tage. According  to  this  view,  the  study  of  nature,  in  some 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences,  would  appropriately  come  early 
in  our  system  of  education.  Physical  Geography  would  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place  than  it  now  does.  Botany,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Mineralogy,  ZoSlogy ;  one  or  more  of  these  would  come 
into  such  a  system.  These  studies  would  be  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive and  highly  useful  in  cultivating  the  intellectual  curiosity 
which  is  so  necessary  to  mental  activity,  and  to  the  acquirement 
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of  knowledge.  They  would  prove  useful  in  giving  the  scholars 
subjects  of  study  which  they  would  be  apt  to  prosecute  in  the 
midst  of  their  summer  employments,  and  which  would  lead  them 
to  be  cultivating  at  all  times  their  habits  of  observation.  Fur- 
thermore, such  a  course  of  study  would  give  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  a  happy  release  from  that  humiliating 
ignorance  of  common  things  which  afflicts  so  many  of  us. 

But  how  shall  we  get  the  time  for  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  by 
saving  time  which  is  now  lost.  Pupils  might  in  most  cases  be 
put  through  the  present  course  of  study  in  less  time  than  is  now 
used,  (/lasses  lose  time  by  being  put  back  in  their  studies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  T^ime  is  also  lost  in  taking  up  so  scrupu- 
lously every  item  in  the  text-books.  These  books  seem  to  be  com- 
piled on  the  principle  that  fullness  is  the  criterion  of  excellence. 
Our  Arithmetics  contain  more  than  it  is  well  to  put  most  of  our 
classes  through.  Our  Geographies  contain  still  more  that  might 
be  omitted  with  advantage.  Our  present  course  of  Greene's  Gram- 
mar might  be  abridged  most  of  all,  provided  grammar  continues 
to  be  taken  up  so  early  in  the  course  of  study.  These  studies 
might  thus  be  made  to  occupy  much  less  time  than  they  now  do, 
while  all  would  be  retained  that  is  needful  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  this  additional  advantage  would  be 
secured,  that  classes  could  be  carried  through  these  studies  with 
enthusiasm,  which  seems  so  hard  a  thing  to  do  on  the  present 
system. 

Hiring  Teachers. — The  present  method  of  hiring  teachers  is 
attended  with  some  disadvantages.  According  to  this  method, 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  uniformity,  either  in  terms  or  wages,  or  any 
approach  to  uniformity  in  style  of  instruction.  The  law  provides 
that  the  town  may  authorize  and  direct  the  School  Visitors  to  em- 
ploy the  teachers  for  all  the  public  schools  in  the  town.  This  is 
not*  consolidating  the  districts.  It  leaves  the  present  district 
system  as  it  is,  in  all  respects,  except  the  hiring  of  teachers.  The 
present  system  puts  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  upon  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  out  of  their  hands 
the  chief  means  of  meeting  this  responsibility  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, or  that  of  the  several  districts.  Furthermore,  the  hiring 
of  the  teachers  is  committed  to  one  body  of  men,  and  the  payment 
of  the  bills  to  another.  Serious  disadvantages  attend  this  mode 
of  doing  business.  If  the  hiring  of  the  teachers  were  placed  in  the 
same  hands  that  are  now  charged  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
schools,  there  might  still  be  friction  and  difficulty.  A  Board  of 
Education  that  meant  to  do  the  best  in  their  power  would  have 
no  easy  or  enviable  work  to  do.  But  it  would  be  made  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  more  system  and  uniformity  than  is  now 
possible. 
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Mvttuutx. — Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis  and  Rev.  A.  Norwood,  Acting 
Visitors. 

T&keu  as  a  whole,  the  public  schools  of  the  town  are  in  a  highly 
satie&etory  condition,  affording  abundant  encouragement  to  all 
Ihoae  who  have  the  interest  of  general  education  at  heart.  But 
though  the  review  of  the  year  is  an  encouraging  one,  we  must 
not  rest  contented  with  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  We 
must  not  imagine  that  the  present  school  system  is  perfect,  nor 
that  our  educational  facilities  are  so  abundant  as  to  require  no 
increase,  nor  that  our  schools  have  reached  that  line  of  efficiency 
beyond  which  no  advance  is  possible.  Whatever  has  been 
wrought  in  the  past,  there  is  yet  need  of  earnest  thought — of 
faithful  work — to  the  end  that  defects  may  be  remedied,  and  new 
agencies  and  helps  be  brought  forth,  which  will  meet  the  fresh 
and  large  demands  sure  to  be  presented. 

How  to  educate  our  children,  and  secure  the  best  results  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  expense,  is  the  great  problem  of 
the  day,  and  demands  the  best  thought  of  all  our  educators.  Our 
schools  are  the  most  beautiful  vineyards  of  our  beautiful  town. 
In  them  the  loveliest,  costliest  plants  spring  up,  obtain  their  sus- 
tenance and  unfold  their  bloom  and  beauty.  They  are  the  hope, 
the  glory,  and  the  strength  of  our  community ;  the  conservative 
and  life-giving  power  of  the  country.  They  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  most  liberally  supported,  most  fondly  cherished,  and  most 
carefully  managed  ana  instructed. 

Those  teachers  who  take  a  hearty  interest  in  their  work,  and 
properly  improve  their  opportunities  to  acquire  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  almost  universally  have  cheerful,  orderly, 
industrious,  and  successful  schools.  The  right  spirit  in  the  teacher 
is  the  one  essential  thing.  Want  of  soul  is  want  of  everything  in 
the  teacher  of  children.  No  teacher  can  keep  a  good  school  who 
is  not  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  benefit,  as  far  as  possible, 
each  individual  pupil.  If  the  world  suffers  especially  from  any 
great  want,  it  is  for  men  and  women  of  convictions,  for  men  and 
women  "  who  do  their  own  thinking,"  and  so  add  to  the  accumu- 
lating intellectual  force  of  society.  The  process  is  begun  in  school, 
if  children  are  properly  instructed. 

Every  year's  experience  in  teaching  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
teacher,  who  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  scholars  and 
with  the  citizens,  and  has  more  time  to  perfect  his  method  and 
system  in  the  art  of  teaching.  We  are  confident  that  that  school 
is,  in  every  desirable  excellence,  the  best  which  has  continued  the 
longest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  energetic  and  progres- 
sive teacher.  Our  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  is  far  too 
low  :  not  only  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  what  is  contained  in  our 
text-books,  but  in  regard  to  a  general  knowledge  of  things,  of  the 
effect  of  example,  personal  influence,  surroundings,  habit,  etc., 
upon  the  molding  character  of  the  young,  and  in  regard  to  an 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature,  physical  laws,  the  laws  of  the 
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physical  system,  and  the  laws  of  mind.  The  great  needs  of  our 
common  schools  are  teachers  who  have  had  experience  and  are 
possessed  of  much  intensely  practical  knowledge  not  found  in  our 
text  books,  in  addition  to  the  required  literary  qualifications.  If 
any  of  our  citizens  wanted  the  services  of  a  lawyer,  or  if  any  of 
our  families  required  a  physician,  if  any  of  our  parishes  desired  to 
obtain  a  clergyman,  if  one  of  our  manufacturers  needs  the  services 
of  an  engineer  or  designer,  or  an  overseer  of  spinning  or  weaving, 
or  if  any  person  wished  for  a  mechanic  to  take  charge  of  a  difficult 
and  important  work,  what  ridicule  would  be  thought  too  severe 
if  the  person  should  finally  be  selected  and  placed  in  his  post  of 
responsibility  with  not  only  no  inquiry  as  to  his  special  prepara- 
tion and  experience,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was 
entirely  destitute  of  either.  The  business  of  teaching  requires  as 
much  faithfulness,  skill  and  devotion  as  any  of  the  callings  we 
have  named,  yet  committees  are  yearly  importuned  by  those  who 
rank  among  our  most  intelligent  people  to  entrust  our  schools 
with  their  momentous  interests  to  girls  who  have  never  undergone 
a  single  hour  of  training  or  other  special  preparation  for  the  criti- 
cal and  sacred  work.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  hire  the  nearest 
teacher  or  the  first  that  applies,  but  it  requires  an  expert  to  select 
the  best.  It  also  requires  energy  and  foresight,  for  the  best  are 
usually  in  demand  and  soonest  engaged.  The  committees  who 
wait  until  just  before  the  time  of  beginning  school  to  select  a 
teacher  are,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  unfaithful  to  their  trust. 
Is  it  not  really  a  part  of  their  contract,  in  accepting  their  office, 
to  select  the  best  possible  teachers  within  their  reach  ?  This  will 
involve  the  refusing  of  some  whom,  for  private  reasons,  they 
would  be  glad  to  gratify.  To  place  a  young  and  impressible  child 
for  six  hours  a  day  in  a  school-room  where  the  moral  atmosphere, 
the  manners,  and  the  mental  habits  are  all  bad,  through  the 
incompetency  of  a  poor  teacher,  is  doing  irreparable  injury  to 
that  child's  mind  and  character.  Many  pupils  never  learn  to  undo 
the  shiftless  mental  habits  that  were  formed  by  shiftless  teachers 
in  their  childhood.  If  the  answering  of  a  few  questions  in  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  grammar,  and  a  proficiency  in  reading  and 
spelling,  were  always  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
then  the  duty  of  the  examining  committee  could  be  more  easily 
discharged.  There  are  important  questions,  however,  the  an- 
swers to  which  cannot  be  fully  reached  by  the  committee  till  after 
a  trial,  such  as  these : 

1.  Is  there  the  ability  to  control  ? 

2.  Is  there  judgment  for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
scholars  with  different  mental  characteristics  and  dispositions  ? 

8.  Are  the  manners  of  the  candidates  such  as  would  be  justly 
commended  if  reproduced  upon  the  pupils  ? 

4.  Will  their  deportment  out  of  the  school-room  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  moral  sentiments  which  the  statute  requires  to  be  in- 
culcated in  the  school-room  ? 
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5.  Will  their  life  and  conversation  have  an  elevating  influence 
upon  the  children  and  youth  who  are  to  be  their  daily  com- 
panions ? 

It  is  quite  important  that  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  branches  of  science  taught  in  the  school  should  be  possessed ; 
but  with  those  who  are  to  bear  such  an  important  part  in  forming 
the  character  of  our  youth,  these  other  things  are  quite  as  im- 
portant. Teachers  sometimes  complain  because  they  have  to  pass 
an  examination  in  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  algebra 
before  they  can  secure  a  certificate  to  teach  a  school  where 
perhaps  neither  of  these  branches  are  pursued.  They  suppose 
that,  as  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  is  the  most  simple  and 
rudimentary,  so  they  need  but  the  most  simple  and  rudimentary 
qualifications  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  It  requires  but  little 
argument  to  show  that  the  reasoning  upon  which  this  idea  is 
based  is  false,  and  the  legitimate  results  pernicious.  At  no  period 
in  a  child's  course  of  educational  training  does  he  need  so  much 
help  from  his  teacher  as  when  he  first  commences  going  to  school. 
Then  the  foundations  of  his  education  are  to  be  laid,  and  much  of 
his  future  success  will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  thoroughness 
with  which  this  part  of  tne  work  is  done.  The  advanced  pupil 
has  acquired  habits  of  personal  application ;  he  has  learned  to 
think  and  to  investigate  for  himself;  his  text-book  affords  him 
much  of  the  assistance  he  needs,  and  the  services  of  the  teacher 
are  not  so  imperatively  important  The  little  child,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  acquired  none  of  these  powers ;  his  efforts  of  observation 
and  investigation  are  only  put  forth  as  directed  by  the  teacher ; 
the  instruction  he  receives  must  be  given  orally ;  the  teacher  con- 
stitutes his  text-book.  The  different  branches  are  so  connected 
with  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  any  one  of  them 
with  success  without  knowing  much  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
others.  It  is  very  important  that  every  mistake  committed  by 
the  child  in  the  pronunciation  of  his  words*  or  in  the  construction 
of  his  sentences,  should  be  corrected,  and  when  these  errors  of 
pronunciation  and  speech  are  not  corrected  in  early  youth,  they 
are  liable  to  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  almost  incurable.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  a  child's  going  to  school  it  is  all  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  he  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  teachers 
of  cul  ure,  whose  moral  and  religious  influence  is  always  pure  and 
noble,  whose  personal  bearing  implies  good  manners,  and  whose 
intellectual  teachings  lay  a  safe  and  sure  foundation  for  whatever 
superstructure  may  in  after  years  be  erected  thereon.  Therefore 
good  breeding,  gentleness,  courtesy,  politeness,  the  amenities  of 
social  life,  as  illustrated  by  the  most  refined  and  intellectual, 
should  shine  forth  in  the  habits,  behavior,  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  every  teacher.  The  closing  of  the  door,  the  handling  of 
a  pencil,  the  morning  salutations  to  the  pupil,  the  slightest  actions 
even,  act  upon  the  pupil  and  react  upon  the  teacher.  They  illus- 
trate character,  are  character,  and  must  have  a  forming  influence. 
It  was  Dr.  Bushby  who,  when  asked  how  he  continued  to  keep 
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all  his  preferments  and  the  headmastership  of  Westminster  School 
through  the  successive  but  turbulent  reigns  of  Charles  I,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Charles  II,  and  James  II,  replied :  "  The  fathers  gov- 
ern the  nation,  the  mothers  govern  the  fathers,  the  boys  govern 
the  mothers,  and  I  govern  the  school."  The  deduction  which  we 
make,  and  a  fair  logical  conclusion  we  think  it  to  be — borne  out 
by  facts — is  this :  that  our  teachers  are  the  molders,  the  "  gov- 
ernors "  of  our  State  and  nation. 

Visits  by  Parents. — Parents  should  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  hearty  cooperation  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Teachers 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  success  upon  the  manner  in 
which  parents  second  their  efforts.  Some  of  our  schools  pass 
an  entire  term  without  a  single  visitor  entering  the  school-room 
to  break  the  monotony  that  reigns  within.  It  is  said  that 
"where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  also."  There 
are  many  parents  who  look  after  their  children  anxiously,  who 
guard  them  as  they  would  their  greatest  treasures,  who  with 
pride  behold  them  day  after  day  as  they  develop  those  qualities 
which  make  up  true  men  and  women,  warding  off  every  influence 
that  tends  to  operate  injuriously  upon  their  moral  as  well  as  their 
physical  welfare ;  but  the  place  above  all  others  where  the  germs 
of  the  future  man  or  woman  are  first  formed,  developed,  trained 
into  action — the  place  above  all  others,  (aside  from  home,)  where 
the  plastic  minds  of  children  and  youth  receive  the  most  lasting 
impressions,  is  never  honored  by  their  presence.  They  find  time 
to  discharge  every  other  duty,  keep  well  posted  on  political 
affairs,  are  well  known  at  the  social  gathering ;  but  to  the  inquiry 
whether  their  children  are  making  good,  substantial  progress  in 
school,  can  only  answer,  "  We  hope  so." 

Regularity  and  Punctuality. — Parents  are  not  aware  how  much 
the  progress  of  their  children  depends  upon  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality. Many  think  that  their  children  can  be  dismissed  when 
they  have  recited  their  lessons,  or  be  absent  a  day  or  a  half  day 
in  a  week  without  serious  detriment ;  but  it  is  a  sad  mistake.  If 
the  public  knew  how  much  of  the  teacher's  time  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  whole  school  and  devoted  to  irregular  scholars,  who  are 
out  of  school  on  every  frivolous  pretext,  there  would  be  universal 
demand  for  legislation  upon  the  subject.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
visit  the  parents  of  these  irregular  scholars  and  explain  to  them 
the  nature  of  school  work  and  the  effects  of  such  a  course  upon 
their  children.  No  parent  who  regards  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  and  the  interests  of  his  children,  will  suffer  them  to  be  ab- 
sent unless  for  some  weighty  and  important  reasons.  It  is  vain 
for  a  town  to  build  school-houses,  procure  teachers,  raise  money 
and  furnish  all  the  means  for  intellectual  improvement,  when  a 
large  number  of  the  children  neglect  to  improve  them,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  certain  parents  will  give  this  matter  the  serious 
consideration  which  it  deserves.  We  can  conceive  of  no  better 
method  to  bring  both  parents  and  children  to  their  senses  upon 
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this  subject  than  to  put  irregular  scholars  all  into  one  class,  re- 
gardless of  their  grades  of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  a  half- 
dozen  different  books,  just  as  well.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the 
"Jumble  Class,"  and  let  it  be  understood  that  all  irregular 
scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors,  or  the  committee  come, 
let  it  be  told  them  that  this  is  the  Jumble  Class.  Certainly  par- 
ents who  thus  wrong  their  children  and  the  school  ought  not  to 
complain  of  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  a  law  in  Saxony  and 
Prussia  making  the  absence  of  a  scholar,  of  proper  school  age,  for 
ten  continuous  days,  prima  facie  evidence  of  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  or  guardians,  and  subjects  them  to  a  fine,  only  to  be 
remitted  on  satisfactory  explanation,  under  oath.  In  Germany, 
that  land  of  learned  men,  as  well  as  valiant  soldiers,  irregularity 
and  non-attendance  are  not  tolerated.  In  Sweden,  where  seventy 
thousand  children  travel  daily  over  two  miles,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand over  four  miles  to  school,  the  attendance  is  regular  and  con- 
stant, and  a  Swede  who  could  not  write  his  name  and  read  his 
language  with  ease,  would  be  looked  upon  with  pity  and  curiosity. 

Evening  Schools, — The  town  authorities  have  been  willing  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  evening  schools,  and  gave  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  town  house,  putting  in  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars.  The  school  has  been  watched  with  interest, 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  has  certainly  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  those  persons  who  have  been  early  withdrawn 
from  the  privileges  of  day  schools.  The  scholars  made  good 
advancement  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  good  progress  in 
other  studies.  Among  the  pupils  was  a  French  girl,  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English,  who  came  in  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. Our  foreign  population  will  find  in  the  evening  schools  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  are  free  to  all.  The  small  expense  in- 
volved in  carrying  on  these  schools  is  of  little  consequence,  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  community  from 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  ignorant,  who  are  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  a  source  of  such  great  weakness  socially  and 
politically.  The  evening  school  commenced  December  9th,  1872, 
and  closed  March  4th,  1878,  holding  session  fifty-seven  evenings, 
from  seven  until  nine.  There  were  registered,  males,  106 ; 
females,  19 ;  total,  125.  Average  attendance,  males.  27 ;  females, 
6  ;  total,  88.  The  age  of  the  youngest  pupil  was  eleven ;  of  the 
oldest,  fifty-four.  The  branches  taught  were  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping  and  English  Grammar.  The 
school  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pettee. 

The  district  system  is  losing  ground.  It  has  been  abandoned 
in  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  is  waning  everywhere  in  the 
east.  It  is  an  innovation.  The  town  plan  was  the  original  one  in 
Connecticut,  and  continued  till  1700,  when  districts  were  first 
authorized.  The  district  system  is  a  system  without  system,  and 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  perfect  organization  of  our  schools. 
The  town  owes  to  its  children  equality  of  school  privileges,  but 
we  question  whether  this  will  be  granted  until  the  number  of  our 
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schools  is  lessened,  and  our  children  are  apportioned  equally  to 
the  then  existing  schools.  Strict  justice  demands  only  an  equality 
of  expenditure,  but  under  our  present  system  the  education  of 
each  child  costs  in  one  district  £38.31  per  year,  while  in  another 
the  expense  is  only  $8.40.  A  man  is  taxed  for  building  a  house 
in  district  No.  1.  He  changes  his  business  and  moves  into  district 
No.  2,  just  in  time  to  assist  in  building  a  new  house  there,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  one  man  may  be  legally  taxed 
for  every  school-house  m  town,  while  another,  by  well  concerted 
moves,  may  escape  taxation  altogether.  But  some  think  if  dis- 
tricts are  abolished  somehow  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  rights. 
Perhaps  they  would,  in  some  such  way  as  one  is  deprived  of  his 
rights  when  a  rail-car  takes  the  place  of  a  stage-coach,  or  a  trip- 
hammer supplants  the  hand-sledge.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  teachers  in  town  and  also  with  the  schools  enables  the 
school  visitor  to  employ  teachers  best  adapted  to  the  schools 
which  they  are  to  teach.  While  the  present  system  makes  them 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools,  it  gives  them  no  voice  in 
the  choice  of  teachers,  except  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  the 
candidates  who  are  presented  for  examination,  ignoring  entirely 
the  question  of  adaptation.  District  committees  who  consult,  as 
they  believe,  the  highest  interests  of  their  several  districts  by  em- 
ploying the  lowest  priced  teachers,  enter  upon  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, which  sometimes  succeeds,  but  oftener  fails.  Ex- 
perience and  ability  should  be  sought  in  preference  to  every  other 
consideration. 

High  School. — Among  a  hundred  applicants  for  positions  as 
teachers,  ten  would  be  a  large  number  to  find  who  will  ever  be- 
come teachers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Many  are  deficient 
in  education,  many  more  in  natural  qualifications,  and  others  still 
in  industry  and  devotion  to  work.  Many  seek  the  position  be- 
cause the  pay  is  better  and  the  hours  less  than  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  and  many  because — thanks  to  the  worthy  teachers  who 
give  it  character — it  is  considered  more  dignified  to  teach  than  to 
work  elsewhere.  As  we  have  abundant  and  good  material  for 
teachers  in  our  own  schools,  the  only  question  is,  how  shall  they 
be  properly  prepared  for  the  work.  In  nearly  every  city  in  the 
Union  the  same  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  has  been  met  in  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  here — by  the  establishment 
of  a  High  School.  The  High  School  elevates  and  gives  character 
to  the  town,  and  brings  it  into  equality  and  fellowship  with  the 
first-class  communities  of  the  State.  It  makes  contented  those 
who,  appreciating  the  worth  of  a  good  education,  desire  to  secure 
its  blessings  for  their  children.  It  makes  the  town  attractive  to 
the  better  class  of  citizens  who  may  be  seeking  a  home,  and  thus 
serves  to  introduce  those  who  are  of  worth  and  honor  to  a  com- 
munity. It  thus  steadily  works  to  the  pecuniary,  mental  and 
moral  gain  of  the  town.  It  would  have  a  happy  influence  on  all 
the  schools.  It  would  secure  to  a  large  degree  the  proper  grad- 
ing of  the  schools,  so  essential  to  success.     The  High  School 
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stands  alone  as  the  center  of  influence  and  interest  among  the 
graded  schools.  Not  only  would  its  influence  be  felt  in  the  other 
schools,  both  by  pupils  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and  by 
teachers  as  the  exponent  of  their  system  and  the  culminating 
point  of  their  labors,  but  all  the  schools  would  be  judged  as  to 
efficiency,  both  bv  citizens  and  strangers,  by  the  scholarship  and 
character  of  the  ftigh  School.  If  the  people  of  Meriden  wish  all 
the  schools  of  the  town  to  be  elevated  and  improved,  they  should 
strengthen  bv  every  means  in  their  power  the  influence  and 
efficiency  of  this  school  Let  a  building  worthy  of  the  town  be  pro- 
vided, all  the  means  necessary  for  the  highest  culture  be  procured  ; 
let  everything  be  done  that  is  needed  to  give  it  the  full  confidence 
and  support  of  every  patron,  and  make  it  an  object  of  pride  to 
every  citizen,  and  we  shall  see  every  school-room  in  Meriden  per- 
meated with  new  life.  The  great  object  of  the  High  School  is  to 
better  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  Meriden  for  the  duties  of  men 
and  women,  and  even  if  those  duties  pertained  only  to  the  getting 
of  a  living,  we  would  say,  give  them  the  best  education  in  your 
power.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than  to*  say  that  per- 
sons destined  to  manual  labor  do  not  need  literary  culture.  They 
will  labor  with  more  profit,  with  a  mind  strengthened  and  enriched 
with  learning.  If  anywhere  solid  learning,  memory  training, 
habits  of  study,  and  methods  of  thought  are  demanded,  it  is  in 
the  occupations  that  make  the  industries  and  underlie  the  very 
being  oi  the  large  majority  of  all  communities.  An  ignorant 
mechanic  is  a  failure  at  the  start,  and  if  an  intelligent  mechanic 
was  no  better  workman  he  must  of  necessity  be  more  of  a  man, 
more  of  a  power  in  the  community,  more  sure  of  keeping  his  rights, 
and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  others.  Johnson  and  Boswell  were 
once  rowed  across  the  river  Thames  by  the  son  of  a  ferryman,  and 
the  lad,  though  only  a  poor  ferryman's  son,  born — as  boys  are  in 
England — to  follow  their  fathers'  calling,  had  yet  acquired,  by 
secret  application  and  industry,  so  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  as  to  converse  readily  with  the  great  men  he  was  con- 
veying across  the  river.  After  the  passage  was  made,  Boswell 
discussed  with  Johnson  the  wisdom  of  "  such  a  boy's"  learning  the 
classics,  urging  as  an  argument  that  "  he  rowed  no  better  for  his 
knowledge."  Johnson  replied  that  "  he  certainly  rowed  no  worse, 
and  it  was  not  by  any  means  sure  that  he  did  not  row  better." 
If  an  Englishman  in  that  day  could  see  the  wisdom  of  learning 
for  the  poor  man's  child,  in  a  country  where  the  government  con- 
spires with  social  customs  to  keep  down  the  laborer  to  the  level 
which  centuries  have  hardened  into  adamant,  how  should  Ameri- 
cans regard  the  privilege,  where  all  is  free  and  mind  only  is  su- 
preme :  where  the  statesman,  the  judge,  the  orator,  the  poet,  or 
the  artist  of  the  next  generation  may  be  the  child  of  the  humblest 
and  poorest  to-day  1 

Supervision  of  Schools. — The  most  important  part  of  our  whole 
system  of  education  is  the  supervision.  The  experience  of  every 
committee  is  that  schools  need  such  oversight  and  guidance  as 
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can  seldom  be  given.  Proper  classification  of  pupils,  suitable  pro- 
gress, unity  of  plan  and  practical  results,  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  constant  attention  of  some  superintending  authority.  Such 
supervision  requires  a  man  properly  qualified  and  suitably  paid. 
This  important  work  has  been  committed  to  those  who  have  on 
them  the  cares  and  burdens  of  an  engrossing  profession,  and  who 
can  give  to  this  duty  only  intervals  of  time  snatched  from  para- 
mount engagements.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  give  such  atten- 
tion as  is  required  of  us  by  law,  well  aware  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
service  that  needs  to  be  supplied.  Those  business  and  profes- 
sional men  who  are  suitable  for  the  management  of  school  affairs, 
and  who  comprehend  the  workings,  wants,  and  necessary  modifi- 
cations of  school  systems,  have  every  year  less  and  less  command 
of  their  time.  Competition  on  every  hand  is  so  sharp  and  close 
that  all  men,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  in  a  measure  be  men  of 
one  idea.  Their  own  business  and  professional  duties,  at  least, 
will  not  admit  of  divided  attention.  They  can  perhaps  afford  to 
pay  for  the  time  of  another,  but  cannot  afford  to  give  their  own. 
And  it  is  coming  to  be  a  fact  that  a  visiting  committee  composed 
of  such  men  will  not  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  Now  let  us 
put  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  consistency.  The  town  votes  an 
appropriation  of  $15,847  for  highways.  For  the  wise  expenditure 
of  this  money  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  person  to  super- 
intend the  work  and  outlay.  But  the  town  votes  for  school  pur- 
poses an  appropriation  of  #24,000 ;  has  by  actual  valuation  up- 
ward of  $103,730  invested  in  school  buildings  and  furniture, 
which  need  frequent  repairs  and  alterations ;  employs  over  forty 
persons  as  teachers  and  janitors ;  has  in  training  nearly  3,000  of 
its  future  citizens,  and  still  neglects  the  appointment  of  a  school 
superintendent.  We  believe  that  with  a  superintendent  a  greater 
uniformity  and  a  better  classification  in  the  schools  can  be  secured 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  work  needs  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  school  systems,  one  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  branches 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  one  who  shall  devote  all  his  time  and 
abifity  to  the  work.  Such  a  person  should  be  a  man  of  large 
ideas  and  large  experience,  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  best 
educational  interests  of  the  town,  and  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age ;  one  who  is  prepared  to  take  a  clear,  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enter 
heartily  into  its  minutest  details ;  a  man  who  knows  what 
teaching  should  be  from  his  own  experience  in  the  school-room, 
and  what  possible  improvement  may  be  made  in  our  present  sys- 
tem, from  a  large,  generous  observation  and  careful  study  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  government  employed  in  other  places.  Educated  and 
intelligent  men  only  can  perform  this  work  properly.  A  great 
amount  and  variety  of  labor  is  required,  such  as  personally  ex- 
amining teachers  and  scholars  for  promotion  from  one  school  or 
grade  to  another,  visiting  schools  and  giving  directions;  making 
rules  for  the  schools ;  settling  difficulties  that  are  continually  aris- 
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iwv«a  Mcbcrt  sod  scholars,  parents  and  others;  the  charge 
trv  of  fe'bool  property ;  the  examination  of  schools  at  their 
th«  making  of  returns,  reports,  etc.  Such  members  of  the 
*#  are  qualified  to  do  all  this  are  generally  fully  occupied 
htftr  own  affairs,  and  soon  find  the  labor  necessary  to  a  con- 
tu*  difcharge  of  their  duties  a  greater  draft  upon  their 
&an  they  can  afford.  The  burden  and  annoyance  of  the 
tad  political  wire-pulling,  occasion  frequent  changes;  and 
now  appointed  by  the  board  do  not  make  a  specialty  of 
ton,  and  have  other  duties  that  occupy  their  time.  There 
j  few  men  in  any  community  who  can  afford  to  devote  the 
ml  labor  which  this  service  requires  for  the  petty  sum  of 
dollars  each  per  day,  and  in  uke  proportion  for  parts  of 
u  A  school,*1  says  Everett,  u  is  not  a  clock  which  you  can 
p  and  then  leave  it  to  go  by  itself."  Our  railroads  and 
«  reauire  some  directing,  controlling  and  constantly  super- 
mind  for  their  highest  efficiency,  and  do  not  our  schools 
e  same  ? 

<?. — Only  within  a  few  years  has  the  importance  and 
Leness  of  making  music  a  regular  part  of  popular  education 
o  be  generally  recognised  and  admitted  Music  should 
ito  common  school  education,  because — 1st.  It  is  an  aid  to 
tudiea.  2d  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  dis- 
of  the  schooL  3d  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  5th. 
a  favorable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of 
e.  6th.  It  is  a  positive  economy.  7th.  It  is  of  the  highest 
ince  as  a  sanitary  measure.  8th.  It  prepares  for  a  partici- 
in  the  church  service.  And  again :  Through  the  medium 
nusic  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  may  be  properly 
ted  The  primary  school  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where 
Lion  in  music  ought  to  begin,  if  we  ever  expect  to  attain  to 
kg  like  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  part  of  our  common  school 
tion.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  easily  be  taught 
a  rudiments  of  music,  and  by  means  of  charts  and  black- 
it  is  as  easy  to  the  child  as  learning  the  alphabet. 
ring. — It  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  some  arrange- 
ould  be  made  by  which  this  delightful  and  universally  use- 
dy  could  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  by  a  qualified 
'.  Our  advancement  in  the  industrial  arts  is  so  dependent 
general  diffusion  of  skill  in  the  various  kinds  of  drawing, 
is  wonderful  that  a  general  interest  in  it  is  yet  to  be  created. 
Qufactures  are  the  life  of  our  State,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
j  where  skill  of  eye  and  hand  is  more  needed,  or  where  it 
be  better  rewarded.  The  art  is  equally  advantageous  to 
id  boys.  The  possession  of  skill  in  delineation  would  open 
possibilities  of  employment  to  women,  which,  without  this 
re  not  within  their  reach.  There  have  been,  thus  far,  three 
es  in  the  way  of  introducing  drawing  into  our  common 
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First — A  false  conception,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents, 
of  its  true  scope  in  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

Second — Ignorance  of  its  value,  educational,  practical,  aesthetic, 
and  moral. 

Third — A  false  estimate  of  its  difficulty,  caused  by  ignorance 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  method  of  teaching  it. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  drawing  ? 

1.  Skill  in  mechanical  labor  is  always  associated  with  a  nice 
sense  of  form  and  proportion.  This  sense  is  to  be  trained  by 
drawing. 

2.  The  ability  in  a  foreman  of  a  shop  to  give  accurate  sketches 
of  machines,  or  parts  of  machines,  to  a  workman,  is  of  great  value. 
This  can  be  gained  only  by  the  practice  of  drawing. 

3.  Attention   to  drawing  saves   apprentices  a  great  deal   of 
time.     A  boy  who  spends  two  hours  a  week  in  drawing,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  working  at  machines  or  at  the  bench,  learns 
his  business  faster,  and  becomes  more  skillful  in  it,  than  one  who  ' 
works  all  the  time. 

4.  The  great  bane  of  foremen  in  machine  shops  is  the  inability 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  workmen  to  read  a  working  drawing  so  as  to 
work  from  it  It  is  calculated  that  the  productive  efficiency  of 
every  machine  shop  would  be  increased  thirty-three  per  cent,  if 
every  journeyman  could  read  any  common  working  drawing  and 
work  by  it.  If  the  workman  does  not  study  so  far  as  to  become 
a  skillful  draftsman  himself,  it  yet  enables  him  better  to  understand 
drawings  made  by  others,  and  to  work  intelligently  from  them, 
and  to  represent,  nowever  rudely,  things  that  cannot  be  well  ex- 
plained by  words.  He  is  a  more  intelligent  and  serviceable  work- 
man. If  he  attains  to  real  skill  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  and  de- 
velops the  tastes  and  talents  that  cannot,  without  this  training, 
be  either  discovered  or  made  use  of,  he  becomes  a  valuable  person 
at  once.  Every  branch  of  our  manufactures  is  suffering  for  the 
want  of  just  this  intelligence  and  skill.  Anything  that  brings 
manual  skill  again  into  repute,  and  counteracts  the  growing  dis- 
position to  discredit  every  means  of  livelihood  that  does  not  con- 
sist in  "  brain  work  "  merely,  is  a  Dositive  gain  to  our  civilization. 
"  In  all  those  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  principal  element, 
the  French  are  far  in  advance  of  other  nations ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  eyes  and  hands  of  all  classes  have  been  duly  trained. 
In  France  children  begin — almost  with  the  commencement  of  their 
eating — to  learn  to  see.  Ask  the  first  French  boy  you  encounter 
in  the  Louvre  to  tell  you  what  constitutes  the  difference  between 
Ingres  and  Corot,  to  make  you  a  sketch  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or 
one  of  the  prancing  horses  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  he  will  do  it  instantly.  Ask  him  to  draw  you  a  tangent  of 
an  ellipse,  or  to  find  the  true  apex  of  a  pyramid  in  perspective,  to 
make  you  an  acanthus  leaf,  or  an  ornamental  scroll  for  the  corner 
of  a  shawl;  and  then  take  him  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  set  him  to  telling  you  the  character  of  the  flowers  there,  and 
the  value  of  their  colors  in  a  chromatic  scale,  and  he  will  do  it  at 
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once  and  correctly.  The  Ens  fish  boy  is  on  the  track  of  his  French 
neighbor.  He  will  quote  Kuskin  to  yon  by  the  hoar,  show  yon 
the  beauties  of  Turner  and  Stanfield,  draw  lines  for  yon  as  firm  as 
Gibson's,  design  a  water-gate  or  a  wind-mill,  and  catch  him  if  yon 
can  on  curved  surface  or  shadow  plane.  Sixty  Tears  ago  Napo- 
leon had  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  practical  value  of  drawing, 
and  to  order  it  to  be  made  a  permanent  study  in  the  schools  of 
France.  This  one  decree  has  brought  untold  wealth  to  the  French 
nation."  All  the  world  pays  them  tribute  because  they  excel  in 
taste.  America  alone  sends  her  many  millions  in  gold  for  her 
bijoutry.  Our  Connecticut  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  these  decorative  articles  are  their  most  profitable  wares. 
Horace  Mann,  after  having  visited  the  German  and  Prussian 
schools  some  twenty  years  ago,  said :  u  Almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  beauty  and  expression.  Professor  Wal- 
ter Smith,  whose  services  have  been  secured  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Massachusetts,  to  give  the  teachers  of  that  State  an 
insight  into  the  best  methods  of  industrial  drawing,  declares,  that 
during  his  personal  experience  in  teaching  drawing  in  England  he 
had  not  found  one  out  of  ten  thousand  pupils  whom  he  was  unable 
to  teach  to  draw.  In  London  more  than  a  thousand  girls  earn  a 
handsome  living  by  making  designs  for  illustrated  books,  prints, 
etc.  Probably  as  many  proportionally  do  this  in  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom.  It  every  girl  at  school  and  out  of  school 
were  properly  taught  drawing,  some,  at  least,  here,  as  in  England, 
would  become  proficient  enough  to  retire  from  the  frightful  list  of 
"  unemployed  women." 

In  order  to  make  drawing  a  successful  study,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  competent  drawing  teacher  to 
give  instruction  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Chapter  Y,  Sec- 
tion 40  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  relating  to  educa- 
tion reads :  "  After  the  first  day  of  September,  1 873,  teachers 
shall  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing, 
if  reauired  by  the  School  Visitors  of  the  town."  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  Aug.  20th,  1873,  it  was  "Voted, 
that  all  teachers  that  are  hereafter  examined  shall  be  qualified  to 

S've  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing."  Also  "Voted, 
at  all  teachers  now  in  the  public  schools  of  Meriden  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  when 
required  by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors." 

Natural  Science. — There  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among 
educators  that  while  our  schools  are  aoing  a  great  and  noble  work, 
they  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
of  them.  In  very  many  schools  it  is  painful  to  witness  the  attempt 
to  memorize  the  endless  and  senseless  details  of  geography,  the 
technicalities  of  grammar,  at  an  age  when  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood, and  long  examples  in  mental  arithmetic,  which,  with  their 
complicated  solutions,  must  be  given  with  closed  book,  and  in 
precise,  logical  terms.     If  a  portion  of  the  time  thus  wasted  could 
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be  given  to  some  studies  that  would  really  interest  the  children, 
develop  their  perceptive  powers,  accustom  them  to  the  correct  use 
of  language,  and  be  of  real  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life, 
how  much  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  exhibited  at  the  close 
of  the  child's  school  life.  Natural  sciences,  as  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  philosophy,  physiology— -in  one 
word,  what  the  Germans  so  aptly  call  Mrdkunde  (earth  knowl- 
edge)— tend  to  develop,  to  their  utmost,  the  observing,  reflecting 
and  reasoning  faculties.  The  habit  of  independent  and  accurate 
observation,  induced  by  a  proper  study  of  natural  science,  is  in- 
valuable in  after  life.  We  would  like  to  see  the  young  people  of 
our  town  given  a  more  perfect  insight  into  the  wonders  of  the 
world  we  live  in ;  "a  ball  of  matter,"  as  Tyndall  expresses  it, 
u  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  swathed  by  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
known height ;"  a  ball  which  has  been  "  molten  by  neat,  chilled 
to  a  solid  and  sculptured  by  water."  Let  us  open  to  them  more 
frequently  the  great  book  of  geology.  Let  us  show  them  how 
huge  forests  were  buried  in  the  bowels  of  mother  earth,  to  await 
their  resurrection  in  the  shape  of  coal,  and  give  to  man — at  that 
time  not  existing — his  greatest  boon  and  stepping-stone  to  civiliza- 
tion. Carlyle  says :  "For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  con- 
stant regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  so  far  as  at  least  to  have  taught  me  the  grasses 
that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little  winged  and  wingless 
neighbors  that  are  continually  meeting  me  with  a  salutation  I 
cannot  answer  as  things  are.  Why  didn't  some  one  teach  me  the 
constellations,  too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens 
which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this 
day  ?  "  This  complaint  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the  most 
intelligent  writers  on  education  at  home  and  abroad,  who  agree 
that  while  arithmetic  and  geography  are  important,  they  gen- 
erally occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  children's  instruction,  espe- 
cially in  its  early  stages,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches 
better  adapted  to  their  degree  of  development.  They  recommend 
the  substitution  of  natural  science,  and  the  study  of  objects  of 
observation,  in  the  place  of  all  but  the  more  simple  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  mathematics,  the  higher  branches  of  which  can  be  learned 
to  better  advantage  when  the  mind  is  more  matured.  They  con- 
tend that  the  existing  plan  was  adopted  before  the  great  modern 
discoveries  in  science  had  been  sufficiently  perfected  for  school 
purposes,  and  though  once  the  best  mode  that  was  attainable  for 
training  the  faculties,  is  not  so  now.  We  know  a  boy  who  spent 
all  the  spare  time  he  could  command  for  an  entire  term — more 
than  an  hour  each  day — upon  circulating  decimals  and  alligation ; 
and  when  he  had  mastered  them  the  poor  child  thought  he  knew 
something ;  and  so  he  did,  but  what  f  He  completed  the  district 
school  course,  shouldered  his  implements  of  toil,  and  went  bravely 
out  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Of  nature  and  her 
works,  her  protean  changes,  her  laws  and  forces,  her  glories  and 
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harmonies,  be  was  ignorant.    But  then,  he  knew  all  about  repeat- 
ing decimals,  and  alligation,  medial  and  alternate  ! 

We  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  study  of  botany  introduced 
more  generally  in  our  grammar  schools.  A  very  interesting  class 
was  formed  in  the  Prattsville  District,  and  the  pupils  made  good 
progress  in  the  study.  We  hope  the  class  will  be  continued 
another  term,  as  no  paths  in  the  domain  of  science  are  so  attrac- 
tive and  pleasant  to  childhood  as  those  which  lead  to  the  study  of 
nature. 

Text  Books. — The  present  is  called  a  practical  age,  and  we  a 
practical  people.  It  is  the  vogue  to  berate  and  decry  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  all  higher  learning  and  liberal  culture,  the  ancient 
classics  especially,  because  they  are  not  practical ;  they  belong  to 
the  realms  of  the  speculative  and  theoretical,  it  is  said,  not  to  the 
actual  needs,  uses,  and  activities  of  everyday  life.  As  to  Latin, 
Greek,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  many  other  abstruse  topics,  the 
multitude  of  to-day  say  of  them,  as  Falstaff  said  of  honor :  u  Can 
they  set  a  leg  ?  no :  then  I'll  none  of  them."  And  yet  this  same 
multitude  permit  their  children  to  spend  years  in  trying  to 
master  the  contents  of  school-books,  a  large  portion  of  which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  daily  uses,  needs,  ana  vocations  of  life,  in 
their  sense  of  those  terms,  than  Sanscrit  or  the  Calculus.  Let  us 
take  our  school  arithmetic,  and  we  find  the  following  useful  and 
practical  matters :  repeating  decimals ;  average  of  accounts ;  con- 
joined proportion ;  alligation,  medial  and  alternate ;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression  ;  casting  out  the  9's  in  multiplication 
and  division ;  commutation  of  radix,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  none  of  these 
are  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematical  studies ; 
others  may  be  of  use  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps  to  one 
business  man  in  ten  thousand;  others  are  mere  arithmetical 
curiosities,  while  of  two  or  three  others  it  may  be  said  that  their 
being  put  into  a  practical  arithmetic  at  all  cannot  be  accounted 
for  upon  any  rational  principles.  But  the  marvel  is,  that  such  an 
extraordinary  list  of  arithmetical  gymnastics  and  wonders  should 
pass  unchallenged  in  this  practical  age ;  that  they  should  have 
and  hold  an  honored  place  in  thousands  of  common  schools,  from 
which  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  everything  of  that  nature,  would 
be  peremptorily  excluded,  as  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  masses. 
What  mechanic  ever  lost  a  job  through  ignorance  of  the  intricate 
principles  of  circulating  decimals?  Is  the  time  likely  soon  to 
come  when  a  knowledge  of  alligation  alternate  will  be  essential  to 
locomotive  engineers,  or  the  trick  of  casting  out  the  9's  to  britannia 
workers?  Of  what  imaginable  business  use  can  it  be  to  know 
how  to  change  the  number  from  the  decimal  to  the  ternary  or 
quinary  radix  ?  These  topics  abound  in  all  practical  arithmetics 
of  the  country ;  they  are  not  of  any  actual  or  imaginary  benefit  to 
one  common  school  pupil  in  ten  thousand.  They  have  come  down 
to  us,  some  of  them,  by  a  kind  of  inevitable  literary  descent,  from 
a  period  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

Grammar. — The  study  of  grammar,  scientifically  and  methodi- 
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cally,  anywhere  below  the  first  classes  in  the  grammar  school,  is  a 
waste  of  time.  It  neither  disciplines  nor  instructs;  and  it  can  be 
of  little  use,  even  in  the  first  classes,  unless  there  shall  first  have 
been  a  course  of  appropriate  study  that  will  have  imparted  some 
scope  and  freedom  in  the  uses  of  words,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  expression  of  the  ideas.  Why  is  it  that  children 
are  put  so  early  to  the  study  of  grammar  ?  Who  can  answer, 
unless  it  be  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
penned  in  a  similar  connection,  that  it  has  been  customary  to  do 
so  from  time  immemorial,  and  therefore  we  do  it.  The  majority 
of  those  who  are  put  upon  the  study  have  not  the  slightest  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  language,  no  familiarity  with  its  use,  and 
consequently  no  power  to  appreciate  the  relations  existing 
between  it  and  its  scientific  structure.  And  how,  under  such  con- 
ditions, is  any  real  mental  discipline  to  accrue  from  the  scientific 
analysis  of  it  ?  Locke  says,  "  If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at 
any  time,  it  ought  to  be  to  one  who  can  speak  the  language 
already."  Marcel  says :  "  It  may,  without  hesitation,  be  affirmed 
that  grammar  is  not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instru- 
ment.'9 The  idea  has  long  been  abroad  that  the  study  of  gram- 
mar leads  to  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  but  this 
is  not  well  borne  out  by  facts.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  eminent  writer 
on  rhetoric,  says  that  a  sentence  may  be  unexceptional  to  the 
mere  grammarian,  and  be  obscure,  languid  and  inelegant.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Collar  adds  that  such  a  sentence  may  also  be  illogical  and  void 
of  any  conceivable  meaning.  That  eminent  authority,  George  P. 
Marsh,  says :  u  It  has  not  been  observed  in  any  modern  literature 
that  persons  devoted  chiefly  to  grammatical  studies  are  remarka- 
ble for  any  peculiar  excellence  or  even  accuracy  of  style."  The 
book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  were  written  centuries  before  the 
first  Hebrew  grammar  appeared;  and  Shakespeare  won  immor- 
tality in  blissful  ignorance  of  Lindley  Murray  and  all  his  prede- 
cessors. Clear  expression  can  only  follow  clear  thinking,  and 
with  clear  thinking  and  with  good  examples  constantly  before 
the  pupil,  clear  expression  will  come :  it  will  come  in  no  other 
way.  What  is  needed,  then,  is  to  habituate  the  scholar  to  the  use 
of  good  language,  through  conversation,  reading,  comparison  and 
composition.  The  rules  of  grammar  should  come  at  the  very 
close  of  the  study.  We  have  heard  children  recite  glibly  about 
"  co-ordinate  conjunctions  "  and  w  complex  objective  elements  of 
the  third  class,"  who  could  not  correct  the  false  syntax  of  a  single 
sentence.  The  mere  memorizing  of  the  rules  and  principles  of 
grammar  will  exert  little  influence  over  any  person's  manner  of 
speaking  or  writing.  Exercises  in  speech  and  writing  are  not 
only  modes  of  testing  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, but  are  also  necessary  to  a  complete  course  of  English 
grammar.  The  principles  of  conversation,  which  is  not  so  much 
a  gift  as  a  fine  art,  as  it  has  been  happily  termed,  are  little  under- 
stood, and  though  conversation,  to  be  entertaining  and  effective, 
must  be  spontaneous  and  unshackled,  it  still  has  its  laws,  which% 
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as  a  second  nature,  controlling  the  interchange  of  thought,  add 
much  to  its  enjoyment.  These  rales,  extended,  would  form  more 
exact  habits  of  mind,  and  be  invaluable  to  all  who  have  points  to 
carry  by  argument,  either  in  public  debate  or  in  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. 

New  Britain,  C.  Northend,  Acting  Visitor. 

Supervision. — We  now  have  within  the  town  thirty-two  teachers, 
and  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  much  time  and  thought  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  may  be  called  to  superin- 
tend them.  In  appointing  an  Acting  Visitor  for  another  year,  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  securing  one 
who  will  be  able  to  devote  much  more  time  and  attention  to  the 
interest  of  our  schools  than  it  has  been  possible  to  secure,  or  right 
to  expect,  from  the  very  meager  provision  heretofore  made.  The 
best  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  community  demand  more 
attention  in  this  direction.  Let  us  not  be  less  wise  and  liberal  in 
providing  for  t':e  oversight  of  our  schools  than  we  are  for  our 
flourishing  manufactories. 

Consolidation. — My  predecessor,  in  his  last  report,  earnestly 
recommended  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  of  the  town.  I 
sincerely  second  his  views  and  trust  that  the  subject  may  be 
brought  before  our  town  at  its  approaching  annual  meeting  It 
is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  will  be  promoted 
by  a  union  of  districts  as  by  law  provided.  [At  the  annual  town 
meeting  in  October,  1873,  the  districts  were  united.] 

Evening  School. — We  have  within  the  centre  district  a  large 
number  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  who  greatly 
need  instruction.  They  are  compelled  to  work  during  the  day, 
and  so  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  schools. 
Many  of  these  would  gladly  improve  the  advantages  afforded  by 
an  evening  school  During  the  last  winter  our  distinguished 
fellow-citizen,  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  sustained  such  a  school  with 
very  gratifying  results.  But  the  true  welfare  of  the  community 
demands  that  such  a  school  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  district.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  youth  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  nor  ought  we  to  expect  a  private  citizen  to  do  what  it 
so  obviously  belongs  to  the  community  to  do.  In  New  London, 
Hartford,  and  other  places,  such  schools  have  been  sustained  for 
several  successive  seasons  with  highly  encouraging  results. 

New  Haven,  City  District,  Ariel  Parish,  Superintendent. 

Extreme  Neglect. — A  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy  has  revealed  surprising  cases  of 
ignorance,  for  want  of  school  instruction.  Boys  have  been  found 
on  the  street,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  did  not  know 
the  alphabet  and  had  never  been  at  school  a  day  in  their  lives. 
The  recent  prosecution  of  Italian  "  masters,"  who  held  a  number 
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of  boys  in  their  service,  literally  as  slaves,  and  were  actually  pro- 
secuted under  the  law  concerning  the  rendition  of  slaves,  is  sug- 
gestive of  causes  which  keep  children  from  school  and  in  the 
ignorance  of  barbarism. 

But  it  is  not  the  foreign  taskmaster  alone  who  brings  with  him 
his  little  victims,  and  compels  them  to  perform  menial  service 
under  the  shadow  of  the  school-house,  without  permitting  them  to 
enter ;  allows  them  to  see  the  bright  faces  and  hear  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  children,  while  for  a  few  pennies  they  perform  their 
Bervice,  but  are  never  permitted  to  join  them  as  companions  in  seek- 
ing for  treasures  of  learning.  Parents  have  been  found  so  debased, 
so  besotted,  as  to  keep  their  own  children  from  school,  and  compel 
them  to  beg  food  for  the  family  and  bring  home  intoxicating  liquors, 
that  they  might  live  in  indolence  and  gratify  their  depraved  appe- 
tite. Others,  for  the  small  pittance  a  child  can  earn,  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their  offspring  to  secure  it.  It 
may  be  from  ignorance  of  consequences  to  tne  child,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  If  a  child  were  made  a  cripple,  or  deprived  of  the 
use  of  a  right  hand  for  life,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  parent,  to 
secure  the  gratification  of  a  vicious  appetite  or  an  indolent  dispo- 
sition, the  righteous  indignation  of  tne  community  would  be  at 
once  aroused,  and  a  corrective  applied.  But  when  the  invisible 
spirit  is  wounded,  or  kept  enveloped  in  dark  ignorance,  and  its 
capabilities  are  permanently  paralyzed,  because  not  seen,  the  evil 
inflicted  is  not  appreciated,  and  therefore  is  allowed  to  be  perpe- 
trated without  remedy  or  restraint. 

It  is  not  alone  through  the  vicious  habits  of  parents  that 
children  are  kept  from  the  privileges  of  school  instruction.  A 
desire  to  increase  pecuniary  receipts  perverts  the  judgments  of 
not  a  few  parents  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sacrifice  the  educational 
interests  of  their  children.  Because  the  latter  can  be  made 
helpful  in  the  family,  by  service  in  shops  and  stores,  which  bring 
considerable  sums  of  money  during  the  year,  many  parents  in 
comfortable  circumstances  become  oblivious  to  the  injustice  they 
do  to  their  offspring. 

There  is  another  class  whose  straitened  circumstances  compel 
them  to  do  what  they  would  gladly  avoid.  These  increase 
largely  the  number  of  absentees  from  the  schools.  With  them 
life  is  a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  and  every  effort  must  be 
directed  to  secure  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  household. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  whose  benevolence 
prompts  them  to  assist  the  needy ;  and  a  little  timely  aid  will 
contribute  both  to  the  physical  comfort  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  children  and  do  good  service  for  the  schools  as  well  as  for 
humanity. 

While*  the  Whiting  Street  Ungraded  School  is  doing  well  for 
boys,  who  are  receiving  instruction  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  would  fail  to  obtain,  the  girls  are  receiving  less 
attention  and  are  consequently  sufferers.  They  do  not  naturally 
roam  the  streets  as  boys  are  wont  to  do.     The  native  delicacy 
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of  those  officers  whose  duty  requires  them  to  question  truants  and 
vagrants  in  relation  to  their  occupation,  when  found  wandering 
about  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  would  naturally  restrain 
them  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  young  misses  found  on 
the  public  walks.  Consequently,  few,  if  any,  receive  attention 
in  this  way ;  and  though  they  may  not  appear  so  frequently  on 
the  streets  as  do  the  boys,  they  do  not  all  appear  in  the  schools. 

"  The  register  of  daily  attendance"  shows  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  number  of  girls  has  been  about  300  less  than  of  boys. 
The  U.  S.  Census  of  1870  reports  an  excess  of  about  1,000  females 
above  the  number  of  males,  in  the  city ;  and  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  18,  the  same  authority  reports  an  excess  of  224  females  over 
males.  Now  the  deficiency  in  the  schools,  300,  and  the  excess, 
224,  give  a  total  of  some  500  female  children  of  school  age  not 
attending  the  public  schools.  The  reports  of  the  canvassers  do 
not  make  it  appear  that  anything  like  the  number  named  are  found 
in  private  schools. 

The  number  of  young  girls  employed  in  stores,  and  at  light 
mechanical  work  in  shops,  is  known  to  be  large ;  and  although  I 
am  assured  by  some  employers  that  they  do  not  allow  children  to 
come  into  their  service  without  bringing  a  certificate  from  their 
teachers,  that  they  have  attended  school  three  months  during  the 
current  year,  as  the  law  requires,  there  is  strong  presumption,  at 
least,  that  there  are  some  who  make  no  such  requirement.  More- 
over, there  are  not  a  few  parents  who  keep  their  children  at  home 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  trie  family,  or  send  them  out  to  light  do- 
mestic service,  with  scarcely  a  thought  or  even  knowledge  of 
what  the  law  requires,  or  of  the  penalty  for  its  violation. 

School  Supervision. — Following  the  steady  progress  of  our 
schools  through  several  years  past,  we  find  a  system  carefully  de- 
vised and  well  established ;  not  yet  perfected.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  by  what  means  can  a  new  impulse  be  given  which  shall 
secure  still  more  satisfactory  results  ?  The  Board  of  Education 
have  furnished  all  needed  facilities  for  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  the  schools  are  established.  If  the  schools  do  not  ad- 
vance, the  fault  is  not  theirs.  We  are  left  then  to  the  one  conclu- 
sion, that  the  "  new  departure"  must  come  from  within  the  school- 
room. 

But  have  not  teachers  been  laboring  faithfully  hitherto,  devoting 

their  time,  strength  and  talents  to  the   work  ?    Very  true,  but 

under  disadvantages  from  which  for  their  sakes  and  the  benefit  of 

the  schools  they  should  be  relieved,  if  it  can  be  done.     Until 

recently,  the  Principal   of  a   large  school  was  confined  to  the 

rf  a  single  class  of  fifteen  to  twenty  scholars  and  the 

tagement  of  his  own  school-room.     That  his  teaching 

rily  unsatisfactory  and  deficient  must  be  evident  from 

at  rarely  could  a  recitation  be  completed  without 

3r  nipt  ions  from  calls  of  parents,  visitors,  and  messages 

ps  ;  while  often  the  entire  recitation  must  be  omitted 

of  some  pressing  demand  requiring  his  attention  or 
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presence  elsewhere.  But  the  most  serious  loss  was  in  the  other 
eleven  rooms  which  the  Principal  could  not  visit,  for  lack  of  time, 
so  as  to  render  needed  assistance,  or  carry  out  effectually  any  plan 
for  securing  better  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  Each 
teacher  was,  by  necessity,  left  to  perform  her  duty  alone,  in  her 
own  way.  If  right,  it  was  fortunate ;  if  wrong,  there  was  little 
chance  for  a  correction.  For  want  of  opportunity  to  test  fre- 
quently the  work  of  each  teacher,  to  determine  its  relative  value 
as  compared  with  other  rooms,  for  which  the  pupils  were  candi- 
dates for  promotion,  deficiencies  were  allowed  by  the  Principal, 
as  unavoidable  necessities.  But  what  of  the  condition  of  those 
schools  remote  from  the  Grammar  Schools  ?  If  the  latter  suffered 
with  the  Principal  under  the  same  roof,  what  could  be  expected  from 
those  far  away,  left  to  themselves,  to  act  as  each  teacher  might 
think  best,  or  feel  inclined  ?  How  could  such  systematic  work  be 
accomplished  in  these  schools,  as  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  one 
whose  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  securing  uniformity  of  practice, 
as  the  system  requires  ? 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  time  is  allowed  the  Principal  to 

^  make  frequent  visits,  to  examine  carefully  the  condition  of  every 

"%:         room,  to  determine  the  character  of  the  teacher's  work  as  well  as 

the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies.     In  short,  a  particular 

supervision  is  now  added  to  the  former  very  general  oversight  of 

the  Superintendent. 

The  success  of  the  Principal  in  his  supervisory  duties  will 
.  depend,  1.  On  a  thorough  knowledge,  in  general  and  in  detail,  of 
all  that  the  system  of  instruction  requires  to  be  taught  and  to  be 
done.  2.  Upon  the  presentation  to  his  teachers  of  a  full  and 
clearly  defined  plan,  or  scheme,  by  which  the  duties  of  each  shall 
be  understood,  as  to  extent  and  method.  3.  Upon  his  efficiency, 
skill  and  industry  in  securing  satisfactory  results.  The  Principal's 
task  and  responsibility  are  largely  increased,  because  his  field  of 
labor  is  widely  extended,  and  better  results  are  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  bis  efforts.  But  he  finds  his  compensation  in  a 
consciousness  of  being  able  to  work  with  greater  freedom,  and 
thus  show  greater  capability  for  usefulness  m  his  vocation.  The 
teachers  also,  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  head  of  the 
school,  have  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  while  they  receive 
an  inspiration  to  labor  with  increased  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
because  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  constant  codperation  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  have  already  become  apparent 
under  the  extension  of  the  Principal's  duties,  are  the  following : 
1.  Greater  uniformity,  both  in  governing  and  teaching,  are  secured 
in  all  the  rooms.  If  a  teacher  is  found  weak  in  discipline,  the 
Principal  is  able  to  advise  or  assist  her  until  she  is  capable  of 
controlling,  or  in  case  of  failure,  to  report  incapacity  from  un- 
doubted evidence.  The  government  through  all  the  schools  is 
improved,  partly  from  the  personal  assistance  afforded  to  the 
teacher,  ana  in  part  from  the  frequent  presence  of  the  Principal 
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in  the  schools.  2.  The  instruction  given  in  the  several  grades  is 
more  uniform  than  formerly,  because  the  Principal  is  able  to 
devote  time  enough  to  each  room  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given ;  also,  to  correct  errors  and  suggest  improved 
methods  of  teaching.  Herein  is  great  advantage,  since  the  failure 
of  the  teacher  to  instruct  her  classes  thoroughly  keeps  back  her 
pupils  from  promotion ;  or  if  they  are  prematurely  advanced,  the 
next  teacher  has  thrown  upon  her  a  serious  burden,  being  com- 
pelled toperform  the  work  which  the  teacher  below  has  failed  to 
do.  3.  Equal  progress  can  now  be  made  in  the  various  branches, 
as  assigned  in  the  "  course  of  study.9'  4.  Examinations  in  all  the 
schools  are  so  made  as  to  test  both  the  thoroughness  of  the  teachers 
and  the  attainments  of  the  scholars.  5.  The  Principal  has  in- 
creased opportunity  to  teach,  since  in  all  the  schools  he  should 
illustrate  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  by  teaching  classes  in 
the  presence  of  the  teacher. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Principals  of  the  schools  supplement, 
in  part,  the  labors  of  the  Superintendent,  and  render  possible  the 
performance  of  a  service  not  difficult  in  the  infancy  of  the  school 
system,  but  quite  beyond  the  capability  of  any  man  in  its  present 
increased  magnitude. 

Geography. — During  the  past  year,  very  gratifying  results  have 
been  reached  in  this  study  in  the  schools  in  which  map  drawing  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  In  thirty  minutes  the  map  of 
any  country,  or  section,  may  be  quite  accurately  drawn  by  the 
whole  class,  either  on  the  black-board  or  on  paper ;  sometimes  one 
half  of  the  class  on  the  board,  the  other  half  on  paper,  at  the  same 
time.  A  description  of  whatever  is  drawn  is  given  the  pupils  as 
they  proceed  in  the  work.  The  descriptive  part  of  the  exercise  can 
be  quite  limited,  or  enlarged  to  any  extent  desired.  The  process 
really  combines  the  topical  and  mapping  methods.  There  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  memories  of 
the  children  will  not  be  burdened  with  names  innumerable,  to  be 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  learned,  or  nearly  useless  if  remem- 
bered merely  as  names. 

Language  Lessons. — There  is  progress  in  teaching  the  pupils 
how  to  use  language ;  and  if  all  our  teachers  could  understand 
how  much  delight  language  exercises  give  both  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  when  well  conducted,  they  would  be  used  for  recreation, 
rather  than  performed  as  a  task.  Especially  is  the  enjoyment 
manifested  by  the  younger  children ;  and  it  is  among  them  that  the 
greatest  good  can  be  accomplished,  because  in  their  minds  the 
preparatory  work  can  be  done  for  easier  and  more  successful 
culture  in  the  later  school  days.  If  English  Grammar  shall  ever 
lose  its  bad  name,  quite  recently  acquired,  and  become  respectable 
enough  to  be  used  as  authority  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence, 
both  within  and  without  the  school-room,  it  will  be  done  by  early 
training  of  the  children.  Let  them  be  properly  taught,  and  diffi- 
culties that  make  its  use  a  task  will  not  be  experienced  by  them  in 
after  years.    I  have  seen  in  some  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  off 
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band,  fifteen  minute  exercises,  so  correct  in  the  choice  of  words, 
construction  of  sentences,  and  so  forcible  in  expression,  that  they 
would  have  been  creditable  if  they  had  been  written  by  older 
and  experienced  writers.  They  were  proofs  of  the  facility  that 
can  be  acquired  by  practice  in  a  proper  way.  But  it  is  not  merely 
to  enable  a  papil  to  express  thought  by  writing  and  speaking 
that  a  ready  and  accurate  use  of  language  should  be  acquired, 
and  that  very  early;  it  opens  the  way,  scatters  light  in  the  path, 
puts  a  key  in  the  hand  of  the  learner  to  unlock  all  difficulties  in 
learning  lessons  in  every  future  study.  Reading  comes,  to  a  pupil 
properly  prepared,  as  if  by  intuition.  "  Hard  words"  become  to 
him  a  steel  railway  track,  instead  of  a  "  corduroy  road."  Lan- 
guage not  understood  can  no  more  express  thought,  than  the 
telescope  can  reveal  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  eye-glass  cov- 
ered. History  is  dry  and  repulsive  to  the  pupil  because  the 
language  fails  to  convey  intelligible  thought  Geography  is  full 
of  stumbling  blocks.  Grammar  is  a  blind  guide  because  the  pupil 
cannot  understand  its  signs.  No  other  subject  demands  of  the 
teacher  so  serious  consideration  as  how,  at  the  earliest  day  and  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words  and 
how  to  comprehend  and  express  thought  by  their  use. 

Drawing  was  introduced  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  teachers  began  the 
work  without  experience,  most  of  them  without  any  preparation, 
except  a  brief  course  of  instruction  at  the  beginning.  New 
teachers  have  come  in  from  time  to  time,  without  previous  quali- 
fication for  teaching,  and  have  been  obliged  to  learn  while  giving 
instruction.  Although  Prof.  Bail  has  nominally  had  the  super- 
vision of  this  department,  not  much  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  one  visit  from  him  to  each  room,  of  fifteen  minutes,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  wholly  devoted  to  giving  directions 
relating  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  to  examine  what  had  been  done.  Under  these  circumstances 
commendable  progress  had  been  made.  The  system,  at  least,  is 
well  established.  The  pupils,  from  the  primary  department  to  the 
High  School,  have  learned  how  to  use  the  pencil  with  considerable 
skill  in  reproducing  the  figures  placed  before  them  in  their  daily 
lessons.  For  the  results,  the  teachers  are  entitled  to  considerable 
credit,  laboring,  as  they  have  done,  under  disadvantages  which 
they  have  experienced  in  no  other  branch  they  have  been  required 
to  teach.  Nor  could  more  have  been  accomplished  by  any  one 
supervising  the  work,  in  the  limited  time  allowed.  The  principal 
deficiency  noticed  in  the  system  has  been  the  failure  to  introduce 
occasional  exercises,  which  would  test  the  pupil's  skill  in  applying 
his  knowledge  of  principles  to  a  practical  use.  Combination  of 
forms  to  produce  original  figures  of  the  pupil's  own  invention, 
would  stimulate  his  ingenuity;  would  satisfy  him  that  he  had 
made  a  valuable  attainment  while  learning  the  dry  lessons  for 
the  sake  of  the  principles  in  them.  An  occasional  attempt  to 
draw  the  form  of  a  simple  object  would  show  him  the  practical 
application  of  what  he  had  been  required  to  learn. 
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The  child  is  drilled  in  set  lessons  in  reading,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  read  any  book  without  help;  and  practice  in  reading 
independently  enables  him  the  more  easily  to  learn  set  lessons. 
Patient  practice  of  the  scale  is  essential  in  learning  vocal  music, 
but  an  occasional  song  furnishes  recreation  and  shows  the  import- 
ance of  learning  the  scale  well.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
drawing. 

Some  specimens  of  independent  drawing  by  the  pupils  have 
recently  been  prepared,  exhibiting  their  skill  in  invention.  Here- 
after, frequent  exercises  of  the  same  kind  will  be  required,  which 
doubtless  will  give  an  impulse  and  a  new  interest  to  the  subject. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  department,  the  Board 
have  appointed  Pro£  Bail  to  take  supervision  of  drawing  and  give 
instruction  in  all  the  schools.  All  his  time  is  to  be  given  to  his 
duties  in  this  department. 

Vocal  Music  has  become  a  recognized,  well  established  branch 
of  public  school  instruction.  At  no  time  since  its  feeble  com- 
mencement, nearly  ten  years  ago,  has  it  reached  so  high  a  degree 
of  excellence,  as  now.  The  new  Music  Readers,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jepson,  which  are  the  embodiment  of  his  experience  in  the  school- 
room, have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  exercises  in  this  depart- 
ment. Examinations  in  this  branch  are  conducted  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  as  in  other  studies. 

Training  Schools. — The  value  of  these  schools  has  never  been 
more  clearly  evident  than  now.  Seven  years  of  trial  have  proved 
not  only  their  utility,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  insti- 
tution here,  and  under  our  own  entire  control,  as  all  the  public 
schools  are,  in  order  to  sustain  our  system  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  prosperity  and  efficiency. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  (Sept.  1873)  the  number  of 
teachers  actually  employed  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  who 
have  been  members  of  the  training  schools,  was  seventy-one,  or  a 
fraction  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  female 
teachers.  At  the  outset,  these  young  teachers  could  be  employed 
only  in  the  lower  primary  rooms.  Now,  one  is  appointed  to  teach 
in  the  High  School,  one  has  just  been  promoted  to  the  highest 
position  in  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  in  charge  of  the  higher  rooms  in  those  schools.  If  the 
Cedar  and  Fair  Street  Schools  were  now  conducted  as  the  other 
schools  are,  twelve  experienced  teachers  would  be  required  to  do 
the  work  which  these  young  teachers  are  now  doing,  while  gain- 
ing experience,  and  at  an  increased  expense  of  over  two  thousand 
dollars  above  the  present  cost,  even  if  under  the  supervision  of  a 
lady  principal,  at  naif  the  salary  of  a  male  principal  And  then 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  employed  would  necessarily 
come  from  aoroad. 

The  good  quality  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  pupils  transferred  from  them  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
almost  invariably  enter  rooms  and  classes  higher  than  those  they 
leave  in  the  training  schools.     Since  it  is  the  first  object  to  impart 
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to  the  young  teachers  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, such  results  might  naturally  be  expected. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  High  School  will  in  future 
be  largely  increased ;  and  since  their  education  in  that  school  and 
their  long  drill  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools  so  admirably  fit 
them  for  the  training  preparation,  there  will  be  little  occasion  to 
go  out  of  our  own  school  limits  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
teachers  for  our  schools. 

The  Evening  School  for  young  men  was  opened  in  the  base- 
ment rooms  of  the  New  High  School  building,  October  1,  1872. 
About  the  usual  number  of  applicants  for  admission  were  received, 
over  400;  and  about  the  usual  attendance  was  secured.  The 
following  extract  is  made  from  the  report  of  the  Principal: 
"  The  Evening  School  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious winter,  not  only  as  regards  numbers,  but  in  regularity, 
punctuality  and  interest  in  the  studies;  also  in  deportment. 
Although  we  had  a  school  only  three  evenings  a  week,  the  scholars 
in  my  own  room  have  accomplished  quite  as  much  as  ever  before. 
Several  have  finished  the  studies  that  have  usually  been  pursued, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  take  up  some  mathematics  higher 
than  Arithmetic,  as  well  as  Grammar,  Geography,  etc.  Many 
were  so  interested  as  to  study  during  the  evenings  when  there 
was  no  school.  In  the  other  rooms,  however,  much  less  progress 
was  made  than  before,  owing  to  having  school  only  three  evenings 
in  a  week.  Between  Wednesday  and  the  Monday  following,  the 
boys  lost  much  of  their  interest.  Enthusiasm  goes  a  good  way, 
and  this  is  greatly  dampened  by  vacations  of  more  than  half  the 
time.  Two  boys  were  present  every  night  excepting  one,  and 
that  was  the  last  one  of  the  term." 

An  Evening  School  for  young  women  was  also  opened,  as  an 
experiment,  and  held  only  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  of 
each  week.  Over  one  hundred  attended  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  interest  was  quite  as  great  as  that  manifested  by  the  young 
men.  Five  teachers  were  employed,  two  ladies  and  three  gentle- 
men. I  should  recommend  the  employment  of  ladies  only,  in 
future,  for  this  department.  The  expenment  may  be  pronounced 
a  success. 

Ungraded  Schools. — The  need  of  special  provision  for  the  class 
of  scholars  attending  these  schools,  has  never  been  more  obvious 
than  during  the  past  year.  The  instruction  there  given  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  class  of  pupils.  They  are 
limited  to  a  few  elementary  studies,  such  as  will  be  most  likely  to 
be  useful  to  them  in  the  future ;  and  the  teaching  is  more  personal 
than  can  be  given  in  the  larger  classes  of  the  graded  schools. 

The  Whiting  Street  ungraded  school  receives  only  boys.  From 
the  report  of  the  teacher,  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  here  presented : 

"The  average  number  in  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  of  the 
past  year  has  been  31.4,  which  is  2.8  less  than  the  previous  year. 
Not  half  as  many  boys  have  been  brought  by  Mr.  Davfeon,  the 
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truant  officer,  as  daring  the  previous  year.  However,  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance  has  been  considerably  increased.  Last  year 
46  boys  attended  less  than  one  week ;  this  year  only  24.  The 
attendance  being  less  broken,  I  have  been  able  to  attain  much 
better  scholarship  and  discipline.  This  year  I  have  had  61  cases 
of  truancy,  last  year  79." 

The  improvement  of  the  boys  is  quite  gratifying.  Less  punish- 
ment is  necessary,  and  evidence  of  self-respect  is  obvious.  The 
teacher  says :  "  The  object  of  the  school  is  chiefly  reformation  and 
not  punishment ;  and  I  employ  every  means  I  can  bring  to  bear; 
anecdote,  personal  influence  and  close  observation  to  improve 
their  personal  habits,  in  and  out  of  school  I  make  a  careful  study 
of  each  boy  and  adapt  myself  to  circumstances.  I  endeavor  to 
combat  in  every  way  I  can  such  habits  as  chewing,  smoking,  drink- 
ing, swearing,  fighting,  lying,  stealing,  etc.  Pxdly  three-fourths 
of  the  boys  brought  to  me  have  begun  to  acquire  vicious  habits." 
*  *  "  Soys  at  this  age,  although  neglected  and  vicious,  are  not 
so  hopelessly  hardened  as  many  suppose.  They  can  be  reached. 
They  appreciate  and  are  grateful  for  kindness.  Finding  I  am 
willing  to  trust  them,  they  become  trustworthy.  Most  of  these 
boys  have  fine  sensibilities  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find 
them.  By  searching  out  the  latent  germs  of  good  in  the  boys, 
and  calling  out  and  strengthening  these,  I  can  do  more  than  by 
whipping  out  the  bad  traits.  I  have  had  about  200  of  the  hardest 
boys  of  New  Haven  under  my  care,  and  I  have  not  found  a  single 
boy  I  could  not  govern,  nor  a  single  boy  whose  character  I  could 
not  improve,  at  least,  a  little."  *  *  "  The  progress  in  studies 
has  been  much  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  last,  especially  in 
reading  and  arithmetic.  I  require  a  faithful  day's  work  from  each 
boy,  and  a  majority  of  the  boys  have  been  industrious  and  am- 
bitious." 

These  passages  are  given  as  the  best  means  of  presenting  some 
idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  during  the  year,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  conducted.  Encouraging  as  the  results  are,  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  it  that  efficiency  which  will  produce 
the  greatest  good.  It  is  known  as  an  "  ungraded  school ; "  that 
is,  a  school  in  which  pupils  cannot  be  classed  and  graded  as  the 
other  schools  are;  but  the  pupils  require  much  personal  instruction 
from  the  teachers.  Three  classes  of  pupils  are  found  in  it.  1.  Those 
who  are  habitually  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  the  graded 
schools,  where  their  irregularity  is  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
pupils  who  are  regular.  2.  Those  who  become  habitual  truants. 
3.  Insubordinate,  lawless  transgressors,  whose  presence  and  in- 
fluence are  destructive  of  good  order  and  the  interests  of  the 
school  Among  the  latter  are  sometimes  found  those  whom 
nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  can  restrain.  Although 
young  in  years,  they  are  already  well  advanced  in  vicious  habits, 
and  are  ready,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
hardened  criminals  who  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  foulest 
crimes  against  life  and  property.     During  the  past  year,  of  this 
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class,  one  was  sent  to  jail,  and  three  to  the  Reform  School  at  Meri- 
den ;  two  were  sent  to  jail  and  three  to  the  Reform  School  at 
Meriden  the  year  before.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  this 
class,  better  than  to  send  them  to  the  alms-house,  the  jail,  or  the 
State  Reform  School. 

The  Fair  Street  ungraded  school  is  under  the  care  of  two  lady 
teachers,  and  to  this  school  are  sent  chiefly  girls  who  are  irregular 
and  a  few  boys  who  do  not  need  the  strong  government  of  a  man. 
It  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  two  faithful  teachers,  who 
have  a  special  gift  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the  class  of 
children  they  are  called  to  instruct.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  gradually  raising  the  character  of  the  school,  from  the 
lowest  to  almost  an  equality  with  the  graded  schools,  and  that 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  Excellent  instruction  is  given 
in  it,  and  frequently  pupils  promoted  from  it  take  position  among 
the  upper  grades  of  our  best  schools. 

The  Clinton  Avenue  ungraded  school  was  established  about  the 
middle  of  the  past  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Woolsey  district. 
Its  good  influence  has  already  been  quite  perceptible ;  and  when 
fully  established,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  district 
in  which  it  is  located. 

New  London,  Ralph  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  congratulate  the  town  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools.  The  number  of  different  scholars  attending  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  have  been  greater  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been 
equally  satisfactory. 

The  BulkeUy  School. — It  has  for  some  time  been  contemplated 
that  the  opening  of  the  Bulkeley  School  would  render  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Bartlett  High  School  unnecessary.  The  boys  who 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bartlett  School  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bulkeley  School,  and  the  old  Bartlett  School,  upon 
which  the  boys  of  New  London  have  depended,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  for  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  than  a  Common 
School  education,  has  for  the  present  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Bulkeley  School  the  people  of  New  Lon- 
don have  cause  tor  congratulation.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Bulkeley,  is  such  as  to  justify  the  high  degree  of 
confidence  felt  by  the  community  in  its  management.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  High  School  education  will  hereafter  be 
furnished  the  boys  of  New  London,  without  public  or  individual 
expense. 

The  suggestion  is  very  natural  that  the  Bartlett  School  build- 
ing can  now  be  used  for  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  lot  upon 
which  the  building  stands  was  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Hon.  Thos. 
W.  Williams.  The  first  deed  of  gift,  dated  in  1834,  conveyed  to 
the  town  a  lot  73  feet  in  front  and  71  feet  in  depth,  "  for  the  use 
of  the  Grammar  School  building  forever."    By  another  deed  in 
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1846,  the  front  was  increased  to  77  feet  and  the  depth  to  167  feet. 
The  last  conveyance,  though  perhaps  less  valuable,  has  a  touch  of 
heart  in  it ;  it  is  expressed  to  be  for  "  a  play-ground  for  the  use  of 
the  Grammar  School  forever,  and  for  no  other  purpose."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  donor  manifested  no  partiality  for  "  boys ;  "  to 
his  mind  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  should  be  extended 
to  girls  as  well.  There  is  nothing  in  the  deeds  of  gift  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  lot  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls9  High  School 

In  1673,  just  two  hundred  years  ago,  Robert  Bartlett,  at  his 
death,  by  a  nuncupative  will,  bequeathed  all  his  estate,  consisting 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  New  London  and  vicinity,  to  the  town 
of  New  London,  to  be  improved  for  the  education  of  children. 
Various  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been  passed  determining  the 
disposal  and  use  to  be  made  of  the  property.  One  piece  of  land, 
as  early  as  1713,  was  sold  for  £300.  The  final  disposition  of  the 
whole  estate  produced  the  sum  of  $3,200. 

The  principal  is  now  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  and  produces 
an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars,  in  gold. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bartlett  School  the  income  has  been 
used  for  its  support.  It  now  rests  with  the  town  to  take  some  step 
toward  determining  its  use  in  the  future.  The  income  is  small,  it 
is  true,  but  the  munificence  of  the  donor  will  be  appreciated,  when 
it  is  considered  that  estimating  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  its  donation  to  have  been  only  81000,  a  sum  much  too  small,  it 
would  at  compound  interest  have  amounted  to  over  $100,000,000. 
Modern  benefactors  will  find  it  difficult  to  surpass  the  munificence 
of  Robert  Bartlett.  It  is  hoped  that  such  disposition  will  be  made 
of  the  fund  as  shall  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Of  the  appropriation  made  two  years  ago  for  enforcing  the 
truant  laws,  there  remains  a  sum  sufficient  for  that  purpose  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  The  small  amount  expended  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  of  great  service  in  breaking  up  truancy. 

Attendance. — In  no  city  in  the  State  does  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  enumerated  attend  the  Public  Schools  as  in 
New  London,  and  in  no  city  in  the  State  is  the  average  daily 
attendance,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  Enumerated,  larger 
than  in  New  London.  The  increase  of  enumeration  in  1873  over 
1872  was  3.5  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  differ- 
ent scholars  attending  the  Common  Schools  was  5.2  per  cent., 
and  the  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  was  8.2  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Common  Schools 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  continuance  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  about  thirty  scholars  who  in  former  years  might  have 
been  admitted  to  the  High  Schools. 

Perhaps  the  better  health  of  pupils,  consequent  in  some  measure 
upon  the  improved  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  has  had  some 
effect  in  increasing  the  average  daily  attendance,  but  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  teachers  in  arousing  the  ambition  of  scholars  and 
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making  the  schools  pleasant  for  them,  have  chiefly  contributed  to 
this  result.  Cooperation  between  parent  and  teacher  may  make 
still  further  improvement  in  this  particular.  Teachers  should  be 
careful  to  inform  parents  of  the  absence  of  their  children,  and,  if 
need  be,  seek  interviews  with  them  in  reference  to  it.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  parents  are  careless,  simply  because  the  import- 
ance of  regular  attendance  is  not  understood  by  them,  or  because 
their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  the  subject. 

The  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years 
who  have  attended  no  day  school  at  any  time  during  the  vear  is 
given  at  201.  About  86  of  these  were  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
8  years;  20  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years;  and  95  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  A  very  large  number  of  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  attended  the  evening  schools. 
Of  the  20  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  a  few  were  kept 
from  school  by  the  harshness  or  indifference  of  those  having  them 
in  charge,  and  others  from  the  necessity  of  parents.  Where  such 
necessity  exists,  the  town  authorities  ought  to  assist  parents  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  them  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  at 
least  three  months  during  the  year.  There  will  then  be  no  reason 
why  parents  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law  should 
not  be  prosecuted. 

General  Progress. — The  confidence  of  the  community  in  the 
public  schools  has  within  a  few  years  largely  increased.  Very 
few  children,  comparatively,  now  attend  private  schools.  Few 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
or  with  the  teachers  employed,  have  reached  me  at  any  time.  Very 
pleasant  relations  have  existed  throughout  the  year  between 
parents  and  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
year  has  been  unusually  marked  by  regular  and  thorough  advance- 
ment in  scholarship.  Long  and  regular  terms  of  school  through- 
out the  entire  city,  better  attendance  of  pupils,  permanency  of 
teachers,  and  their  consequently  increased  experience,  have  had 
their  natural  effect. 

Evening  Schools. — The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  who 
attended  the  boys'  school  was  99.  Of  these  63  were  connected 
with  the  school  at  its  close.  The  average  evening  attendance  was 
56.  The  school  was  as  successful  as  at  any  time  since  its  estab- 
lishment. Quite  a  successful  attempt  was  made  by  the  teacher 
to  give  to  the  school  more  interest  and  usefulness  by  inviting  a 
few  of  our  citizens  to  give  talks  to  the  scholars  upon  interesting 
and  instructive  subjects.  The  closing  exercises  were  enlivened 
by  an  earnest  competition  among  the  scholars  for  prizes. 

The  girls'  school  numbered  78,  of  whom  62  continued  through 
the  term.  The  average  evening  attendance  was  53,  being  larger 
by  13  than  it  was  last  year,  and  considerably  larger  than  in  any 
former  year.  The  interest  of  the  scholars  and  their  evident  ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  are  very  gratifying 
to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  interesting  closing  exercises 
attracted  an  usually  large  number  of  our  citizens.  Numerous 
15 
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prizes  were  offered  for  excellence  or  improvement  in  the  different 
tranches  of  study  and  for  deportment.  A  Girls'  Evening  School 
must  be  declared  a  completely  successful  experiment 

Norfolk. — H.  P.  Lawrence,  Acting  Visitor. 

Instead  of  the  High  School  started  last  year,  we  are  establish- 
ing a  school  of  two  grades  in  the  Centre  district.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  consent  of  the  Board  and  by  vote  of  the  district.  We 
have  added  another  woman  to  our  Board  of  Visitors,  and  both  are 
now  Acting  Visitors.  We  think  it  will  prove  advantageous  to 
the  schools. 

North  Bradford. — Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  most  interesting  thing  connected  with  our  schools  the  past 
year  has  been  the  proposal  to  hold  a  public  examination  of  all 
the  older  scholars  in  all  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term ; 
a  small  prize  to  be  given  to  each  scholar  who  should  come  up  to 
a  certain  standard.  This  proposal  excited  great  enthusiasm  in 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  but  the  premature  closing  of  one  of 
the  schools  defeated  the  plan.  The  wonderful  stimulus  given  to 
the  schools  by  the  mere  proposal  to  hold  such  an  examination 
shows  how  neat  would  have  been  its  value,  and  hereafter  we  hope 
one  will  be  held  every  year,  and  that  the  town  will  appropriate  a 
small  sum  for  prizes. 

(Northford  Society.)— Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Short,  Acting  Visitor. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. — There  is  yet  a  wide  margin  before 
our  schools  become  equal  to  those  of  many  other  towns.  This 
is  not  from  lack  of  natural  ability  in  the  pupils,  but  from  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  parents,  from  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  children  from  the  district  schools  and  sending  them  to 
private  schools,  and  out  of  the  town,  and  from  defective  methods 
of  teaching.  There  is  a  want  of  development  of  the  mind  and 
talents  of  the  children,  and  this  will  continue  till  the  town  will 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  warrant  the  employment  of  the 
best  teachers,  and  the  districts  continue  them  in  the  same  school 
till  they  have  opportunity  to  develop  the  intellect  of  the  children. 
There  is  many  a  rude  block  of  marble  susceptible  of  being  chiseled 
into  as  fine  a  statue  as  any  executed  by  Fowers,  but  which,  for 
want  of  the  conceiving  mind  and  the  skillful  hand  of  the  artist, 
and  sufficient  time  to  develop  it,  still  lies  buried  in  the  quarry  of 
the  mountain.  So  there  is  manv  a  child  who,  if  he  could  attend  a 
good  school  and  receive  proper  instruction,  is  susceptible  of  being 
prepared  for  business  or  for  admission  to  any  of  our  colleges  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  but  for  want  of  attendance  upon  instruc- 
tion only  a  small  'proportion  of  our  youth  ever  acquires  sufficient 
learning  to  enable  nim  to  teach  a  district  school 

Let  parents  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities 
which  they  already  have  for  educating  their  children.    It  costs  as 
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much  to  provide  a  school-house,  to  furnish  and  warm  it,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  teacher  for  ten  children  as  for  thirty.  Let,  then,  every 
child  of  school  age  be  ready  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
and  attend  regularly  and  punctually  throughout  the  term.  A  good 
education  is  worth  more  to  the  child  than  all  the  money  he  can 
earn  before  he  is  sixteen  years  old.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  time  and  wages  of  teachers  thrown  away  during  the 
past  year  by  the  tardiness,  irregular  attendance,  and  the  non- 
attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  children  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  school.  No  owner  of  a  factory  would 
allow  his  machinery  to  run  in  full  gear  when  not  one-naif  was 
being  used ;  and  were  the  hands  as  tardy  and  irregular  in  their 
work  as  are  the  children  in  our  schools,  they  would  soon  be  dis- 
missed. No  farmer  would  long  employ  any  man  who  was  so 
tardy  in  getting  to  his  work,  or  who  so  often  foiled  to  work  at  all, 
as  the  children  registered  in  our  schools.  Every  child  between 
4  and  16  is  enumerated  and  draws  his  proportion  of  money  from 
the  School  Fund  and  the  State;  every  citizen  is  taxed  for  the 
education  of  the  children ;  the  town  appropriates  every  year  a 
certain  sum  for  schools,  and  the  parents  are  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  have  all  their  children  of  proper  age  and  in  health 
attend  school. 

But  the  whole  loss  is  not  measured  by  loss  of  fuel  and  teachers9 
wages.  The  hindrance  of  those  pupils  who  do  attend  and  study 
regularly  should  be  taken  into  account  They  are  held  back  for 
their  classmates  who  are  absent  a  third  or  half  of  their  time,  and 
thus  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  those  whose  parents  desire  them  to 
advance  in  learning.  These  evils  of  tardiness,  irregular  attend- 
ance, and  non-attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  are  greater 
than  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  no  kind  of 
business  in  which  so  much  time  and  money  are  thrown  away  as 
in  the  district  schools.  In  no  other  business  will  men  pay  one 
dollar  a  day,  and  not  furnish  the  employed  with  all  that  he  can 
readily  do.  But  we  employ  teachers  and  pay  them  not  less  than 
a  dollar  a  day  and  board,  and  then  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  do  not  furnish  them  with  one  half  of  the 
children  they  are  expected  to  educate.  On  a  careful  estimate, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  money  appropriated  for  education  is 
wasted.  In  Northford  alone  over  $380*  was  worse  than  thrown 
away,  for  it  was  a  kind  of  premium  paid  to  retard  the  progress  of 
those  who  wished  to  advance  in  learning. 

One  evil  effect  of  non-attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term* 
is  the  preventing  of  classification  of  scholars.  The  teacher's 
time  is  expended  in  hearing  the  same  lesson  several  times  over,  for 
scholars  beginning  the  same  study  a  few  weeks  apart,  when  the 
work  would  be  Detter  done  by  hearing  it  once.  Each  scholar 
must  of  necessity  begin  with  the  first  lesson  of  the  book,  and  those 
who  delay  attending  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  are  thus  con- 

*  See  table  on  next  page. 
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tinually  a  little  behind  those  who  begin  promptly.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  these  latter  to  require  them  to  wait  for  the  others.  Thus 
a  teacher  has  two,  three  or  four  classes,  where  there  need  be  only 
one,  and  her  time  is  needlessly  frittered  away.  Let  all  scholars 
attend  the  first  day,  so  that  they  can  be  properly  classified.  The 
teacher  can  then  diminish  the  number  of  classes,  and  by  spending 
a  longer  time  on  each  can  really  teach,  while  now  she  has  no  time 
to  do  more  than  hear  recitations.  An  automaton,  could  it  hear, 
would  teach  as  well,  and  would  be  much  cheaper. 

Public  Examination. — In  June,  1873,  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  all  the  schools  assembled  in  one  place,  with  their 
teachers  and  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  and  a  public  exami- 
nation was  conducted  by  the  Acting  Visitor.  The  anticipation 
of  this  induced  earnest  attention  to  studies,  and  greater  proficiency  ' 
was  made  in  the  short  summer  term  than  in  the  winter  term  of 
twice  the  length.    This  is  encouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss   resulting  from  irregular 
attendance  and  non-attendance  at  the  schools  of  Northford  : 


No.  l 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
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31 
23 
43 
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26 
28 
33 
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11.33 
17.64 
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69.63 
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40.37 
28.48 


$173.00 
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196.77 
161.60 
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70 

20 

13.78 

43.13 

26.87 

$  98.00 

$37.62 

$271.00 

$108.83 

67 

23 

16.69 

43.34 

18.66 

112.00 

29.86 

266.00 

80.34 

48 

21 

13.62 

31.14 

16.86 

77.60 

26.14 

273.27 

104.90 

69 

26 

19.66 

62.16 

16.86 

119.00 

33.40 

270.60 

86.62 

90 

63.64 

$406.60 

$127.01 

$1,069.77 

$380.69 
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Norwalk. — Rev.  H.  N.  Dunning,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Board  congratulate  the  town  that  our  public  schools  are 
keeping  step  with  the  progressive  march  of  popular  education  in  our 
State  and  country.  In  the  earlier  history  of  our  country,  Connecti- 
cut took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  and  public  support  of  com- 
mon schools  for  the  education  of  all  its  children,  with  no  com- 
petitor except  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Our  fathers  acted  on 
the  principles  that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  popular 
demoralization,  pauperism  and  crime ;  that  no  society  can  reach 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  without  the  universal  intelligence  of 
its  members;  that  no  commonwealth  can  long  maintain  a  free 
government  without  the  common  education  of  all  its  citizens ;  and 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State.  In 
Later  years,  for  various  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated, 
when  other  States  had  adopted  our  principles  and  incorporated 
them  in  systems  of  common  schools  with  many  improvements,  Con- 
necticut tell  somewhat  behind  her  competitors,  especially  in  her 
backwardness  in  introducing  the  graded  school  system  demanded 
by  the  wants  of  society  and  the  experiences  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lization. But  within  a  few  years  past  our  State  has  renewed  her 
youthful  ardor  in  the  cause  of  a  higher  popular  education  for  the 
masses  of  our  children,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  quite  general 
introduction  of  the  graded  system  into  the  schools  of  all  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  making  them  second  in  character 
to  no  other  schools  in  the  country. 

The  town  of  Norwalk  has  shared  in  this  advance  movement. 
If  somewhat  slower  to  move  in  this  matter  than  some  other  towns, 
it  has  at  length  joined  them  in  the  race,  and  is  pressing  to  the 
fore-front.  All  the  larger  schools  of  the  town  have  introduced 
the  graded  system,  and  are  now  organized  and  conducted  under 
that  system  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  outlying  smaller 
districts,  catching  the  improved  spirit,  have  been  stirred  up  to 
new  interest  and  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  their  schools.     Alto- 

f  ether  we  may  truly  say  that  our  schools  are  now  as  a  whole  an 
onor  to  the  town. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  all  the  schools  in 
regularity  of  attendance,  in  discipline  and  good  behavior,  in  the 

fradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  the  interest  of 
oth  children  and  parents  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  zealous 
devotion  of  the  teachers  to  their  noble  work.  It  is  worthy  of 
honorable  mention  that  in  the  South  Norwalk  School  for  the  last 
term,  out  of  625  names  on  the  roll,  the  average  attendance  has 
been  608,  or  about  97£  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  schools  of  the  town  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1873,  was  $24,258.45.  For  the  current  year  the  amount  neces- 
sary is  estimated  at  $27,104.95.  This  increase  of  expense  is  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  graded  system  in  several  schools,  and 
the  increase  of  teachers'  wages  and  other  expenses  incidental  ta 
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the  enlarged  accommodations  and  increased  attendance  in  others. 
We  regard  this  increase  as  required  by  the  growing  numbers  of 
scholars  and  improving  standards  of  instruction.  The  amount 
thus  estimated  is  only  about  $9  per  scholar,  a  considerably  less 
ratio  than  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  most  of  our  subordi- 
nate teachers  is  less  than  in  most  of  these  towns. 

We  are  anxious  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  schools  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  their  wise  and  efficient  management.  It 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  expenses  if  one,  two  or  three  of  the 
number  were  designated  as  High  Schools,  to  which  advanced  pupils 
from  other  districts  might  be  sent,  thus  in  some  cases  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  the  costliest  teachers  in  the  other  schools, 
without  much  increasing  the  expenses  for  teachers  in  the  High 
Schools.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  near  when 
money  could  be  saved  and  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  advanced 
by  the  employment  of  a  Town  Superintendent  or  Visitor  of  the 
Schools,  who  should  devote  a  large  part,  if  not  all  his  time,  to  their 
supervision. 

Norwich,  (Central  District.) — Costello  Lippitt,  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  have  employed  a  Superintendent  to  have  charge  of 
schools  and  school  property.  The  latter,  having  cost  $125,000,  is 
too  valuable  to  be  intrusted  to  janitors  alone.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  to  be  graduated  hereafter  by  term  of  service,  and 
not  by  grade  of  school,  the  highest  pay  not  being  received  until 
the  sixth  year.  Some  persons  consider  the  salaries  paid  too  large 
for  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  They  cannot  have  had  any 
experience  as  teachers,  or  at  least  cannot  have  valued  their  services 
very  highly. 

Teachers^  Meetings  are  held  every  month,  and  all  teachers  are 
required  to  be  present,  and  to  put  in  practice  whatever  the  meet- 
ing decides  is  advisable.  In  this  way  a  good  degree  of  uniformity 
of  teaching  is  secured. 

The  introduction  of  Music  has  led  to  very  gratifying  results, 
and  many  who  at  first  were  not  over-sanguine  of  success  are  now 
loud  in  their  praises  of  this  part  of  the  instruction. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  districts  of  the  town  are  not 
united  into  one,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  Board.  The  matter 
is  quite  frequently  discussed  by  some  of  our  citizens,  and  a  change 
is  hoped  for  ere  many  years. 

(West  Chelsea  District.)— Rev.  A.  F.  Spalding,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  Age  for  first  Enumeration. — Our  Primary  Departments 
are  crowded,  while  those  of  higher  grade  are  at  times  thinly 
attended.  Children  under  five  or  six  years  of  age  are  too  young 
to  submit  to  the  confinement  and  mental  training  of  the  school- 
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room.  This  subject  involves  the  grand  problem  whether,  in 
another  generation,  we  shall  have  few  or  many  American  children 
in  our  schools.  To  make  our  youth  intellectual  prodigies  from 
their  earliest  childhood  unfits  them  to  become  the  parents  of  a 
hardy  race. 

The  tender  age  of  scholars  touches  the  momentous  question  of 
physical  vitality.  By  remote,  but  slow  and  sure  issues,  it  affects 
the  problem  of  races,  and  answers  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the 
immigrant  or  our  Anglo-American  population  shall  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ascendency.  The  ambition  of  scholars  and  teachers, 
of  parents  and  Boards  of  Education,  urging  the  raising  of  grades 
and  the  lengthening  of  lessons,  and  the  stimulus  of  emulation 
crowding  the  mind  beyond  its  vital  force,  all  tend  to  the  making 
of  feeble  bodies  and  minds.  Without  abating  by  one  jot  the 
higher  gradations,  let  the  child  come  later  to  the  training  of  the 
school,  and  remain  longer,  if  need  be,  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871 
names  only  seven  States  of  the  Union  which  make  four  years  the 
limit  under  which  public  instruction  in  schools  is  not  to  be  given, 
while  in  nineteen  States  that  limit  is  five  years,  and  eleven  States 
it  is  six  years.  Let  then  our  State  laws  be  so  modified  as  to  be 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  States  in  this 
regard. 

Plymouth. — L.  D.  Baldwin,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Do  we  get  the  worth  of 
the  money  which  we  pay  for  schools  ?  "  When  the  value  of  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  can  be  given  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  question 
can  be  easily  answered.  The  real  question  should  be,  "  Can  we 
obtain  for  less  money  as  good  and  efficient  service  in  our  schools 
as  we  now  receive  ?"  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  a  school  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  But  some  of  our  best  paid 
teachers  have  been  offered  larger  salaries  elsewhere,  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  hoj>e  to  retain  them  for  less  than  they  now  receive. 
With  few  exceptions,  our  teachers  receive  very  moderate  compen- 
sation, and  these  few  could  obtain  as  much,  or  more,  in  other 
employments.  Comparing  our  schools  with  those  I  have  visited 
in  neighboring  towns  which  pay  smaller  salaries,  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  exchange  salaries  and  teachers  with  them. 

But  though  our  schools  are  good,  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. One  thing  necessary  is  increase  of  interest  by  the 
public  generally,  and  by  the  patrons  in  particular.  Instances  are 
numerous  where  teachers  have  not  been  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  even  one  parent  in  the  school-room  during  the  entire  year,  and 
their  only  intimation  of  success  is  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed.  Others  receive  an  occasional  call  for  the  purpose 
of  fault  finding  for  some  fancied  wrong  or  neglect ;  but  even  this 
is  preferable  to  the  perfect  indifference  which  characterizes  the 
great  majority.  Let  our  teachers  feel  that  they  are  appreciated, 
and  they  will  be  stimulated  to  attain  higher  excellence  in  their 
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profession.  Let  the  pupils  feel  that  the  watchful  eyes  of  parents, 
friends  and  neighbors  are  upon  them,  and  this  will  be  a  powerful 
motive  to  urge  them  to  closer  application  and  higher  attainments. 

Among  the  influences  adverse  to  the  advancement  of  our 
schools  is  the  growing  laxity  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  home 
discipline.  Disrespectful  treatment  of  teachers  and  others  in  the 
school-room,  and  even  of  strangers  on  the  street,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Reverence  for  parents  and  superiors  is  not  inculcated  as  in 
former  times,  and  children,  instead  of  being  so  instructed  as  to 
make  them  modest  and  respectful,  are  brought  up  to  be  "old  and 
smart  and  impertinent." 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  an  evil  which  demands  a  remedy. 
Parents  are  mainly  responsible  for  this,  through  their  indifference 
or  cupidity,  and  only  tnrough  their  agency  can  the  evil  be  over- 
come. Truancy  without  the  knowledge  of  parents  is  not  infre- 
quent. Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result  to  the  child  is  disas- 
trous. There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  any  child  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  Our  Free  School  Law  provides  for  all,  even  the 
poorest,  the  advantages  of  our  best  schools  without  the  personal 
expense  of  a  penny.  Why  should  any  deprive  their  children  of 
the  only  patrimony  which,  once  obtained,  no  adverse  circum- 
stances can  ever  take  away?  The  fact  that  a  child  can  earn  a  few 
cents  a  day  in  the  mill  or  on  the  farm,  is  no  valid  reason  why  its 
mind  should  be  dwarfed,  and  it  should  be  left  to  struggle  on  in 
the  world  weighed  down  by  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance. 

An  insufficiency  of  books  for  those  attending  school  is  another 
evil.  In  one  school  a  reading  class  of  sixteen  had  but  two  books. 
Complaint  was  made  by  some  members  of  the  district  that  "  the 
scholars  were  not  making  satisfactory  progress !  "  Suppose  sixteen 
men  were  to  go  into  a  forest  to  cut  cord- wood  with  only  two  axes ; 
could  they  accomplish  a  satisfactory  amount  of  work  ?  How  can 
any  kind  of  work  be  done  without  the  proper  tools  ? 

The  maintaining  of  private  schools  is  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  public  schools.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  personal  matter, 
with  which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do.  But  if  those  attending 
private  schools  are  better  in  character  and  attainments  than  their 
fellows,  their  influence  and  example  are  needed  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  our  common  schools ;  and  if  they  are  worse,  they 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  associations  of  the  common  school- 
room. The  tendency  of  private  schools  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  which  is  injurious  to  the  children  themselves  and  to 
the  community  around  them.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the 
children  in  such  schools  are  saved  from  the  contamination  of  the 
common  herd.  But  at  some  time  in  life  they  must  meet  those 
adverse  influences,  and  when  can  they  better  withstand  them  than 
while  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  parents  ? 

Compulsory  Attendance.  —  Manufacturers  and  others  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  unschooled  children.  Every  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  town  has  been  officially  visited  at  least  once 
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in  the  year,  as  the  law  requires,  and  the  Visitor  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  law  is  generally  respected.  One  habitual  and 
defiant  truant  has  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 
More  should  be  done  in  this  direction,  both  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  nuisance,  and  to  benefit  the  boys  whose  education  on  the  street 
is  not  calculated  to  make  them  desirable  citizens. 

Reluctantly,  and  against  former  prejudices,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Union  District  System  is  the  best  remedy  for 
many  of  the  evils  under  which  we  now  labor. 

Portland. — Dr.  N.  O.  Cornwall,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Public  examinations  have  been  held  in  several  of  the  districts, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  creditable  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  That  in  the  6th  district  is  worthy  of  especial 
mention,  for  the  interest  manifested  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  the  improvement  in  the  several  branches  studied,  as 
well  as  in  discipline  and  deportment. 

Educational  Meetings. — It  was  thought  expedient  to  have  occa- 
sional meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  educational  topics, 
at  which  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
should  be  invited  to  attend.  Two  such  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  them  by  our 
teachers  and  school  officers  is  sufficient  to  promise  very  satisfactory 
results.  Distinguished  individuals  from  abroad  delivered  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lectures.  These  opportunities  afforded  to 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  schools  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  for  a  familiar  interchange  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  practical  education,  cannot  be  too  much  appreciated  and 
encouraged. 

School  Terms. — The  custom  of  dividing  the  session  of  the  school 
into  three  short  terms,  instead  of  two  long  ones,  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  all  the  districts.  Two  of  them  have  a  fixed  time  for 
the  commencement  and  ending  of  each  term,  and  all  the  schools, 
except  one,  were  closed  by  the  15th  of  July.  The  advantage  of 
closing  the  schools  early  in  the  summer,  and  having  the  principal 
vacation  in  the  hot  months,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  the  schools  commence  as  early  as  the  first  or 
second  week  in  September,  in  order  to  give  a  short  vacation  between 
the  terms,  and  improve  that  portion  of  the  year  most  favorable 
for  study.  To  delay  the  schools  till  late  in  the  fall,  for  the  sake  of 
the  larger  boys  who  have  not  finished  their  fall  work,  would  be 
unwise.  They  can  come  in  afterwards,  when  the  busy  season  is 
over,  and  will  suffer  no  prejudice,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  girls, 
and  all  the  smaller  children,  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  com- 
mencing the  schools  early. 

School  houses. — It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion 
whether  a  small  sum  for  each  school  term  should  not  be  allowed 
each  district  to  pay  for  incidental  and  necessary  repairs,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  laying  a  local  tax  to  pay  for  trifling  amounts. 
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But  owing  to  the  inequality  in  position,  extent  and  necessities  of 
the  different  districts  in  the  town,  no  satisfactory  limit  could  be 
agreed  upon,  except  that  adopted  by  the  joint  board,  of  having 
each  district  determine  for  itself,  how  much  or  how  little  it  would 
spend  on  its  school-house,  furniture  and  out-buildings. 

As  it  is  for  the  interest  of  each  district  to  have  a  good  school  in 
its  neighborhood,  so  it  should  be  its  desire  to  have  as  good  a 
school-house  as  possible,  or  at  least  one  provided  with  every 
necessary  accommodation  both  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children,  and  for  aiding  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  the  object  for 
which  schools  are  maintained. 

If  first-class  teachers  are  desirable,  and  the  town  and  State  are 
willing  to  pay  for  such,  certainly  each  district  ought  to  be  willing 
to  provide  such  a  school-house  and  accommodations  as  will  offer 
inducements  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid,  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  to  remain  among  them.  The  effect  of  a  comfortable 
school-house  and  agreeable  surroundings  in  attracting  children  to 
school  and  making  them  interested  m  school  exercises,  in  con- 
tributing to  their  improvement,  not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in 
manners  and  deportment,  is  acknowledged  by  all  educators  and  ex- 
perienced school  officers.  The  subject  is  more  particularly  worthy 
of  attention  at  the  present  time,  when  laws  nave  recently  been 
made  and  energetic  measures  ace  being  resorted  to  for  compelling 
attendance  at  school.  The  State  Board,  in  a  circular  addressed 
recently  to  the  School  Visitors  on  this  subject,  recommend  "  that 
every  reasonable  device  be  used  to  make  our  schools  attractive  as 
well  as  useful,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  codperation  of  both 
parents  and  children."  Remove  every  reasonable  cause  for  ab- 
sence from  school,  which  can  be  found  either  in  the  defective 
arrangements  of  the  school-house,  or  inefficiency  of  school  dis- 
cipline, and  the  children  themselves  will  be  in  most  places  the 
best  police  for  bringing  in  absentees.  It  is  better  that  children  be 
persuaded,  if  possiole,  rather  than  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
though  compulsion  may  perhaps  be  necessary  when  other  means 
fail. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — The  importance  of  selecting  good 
teachers  and  retaining  them  as  long  as  possible  in  their  positions, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Indifferent  and  inefficient  teachers  are 
dear  at  any  price,  and  good  ones  changed  every  three  or  six 
months  cannot  effect  much.  When  the  right  persons  are  found 
for  any  locality,  they  should  be  continued  for  several  terms,  if 
practicable.  Three  months  at  least  are  required  for  a  new  teacher 
to  get  a  school  under  way,  and  as  many  more  to  produce  a  lasting 
and  permanent  improvement  in  its  character  and  reputation. 
Wherever  able  and  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  their  influence  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  time  most  favorable  for  the  selection  of  teachers  is  in  June  or 
July,  when  the  schools  are  being  vacated,  and  the  Normal  School, 
academies  and  colleges  throughout  the  State  are  sending  out 
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graduates.  In  several  of  our  districts,  the  committee,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  hire  teachers  and  make  arrangements  for  the  school,  is 
usually  chosen  in  the  month  of  September,  and  often  near  or  after 
the  time  in  which  the  school  ought  to  commence.  By  this  time 
the  majority  of  teachers  are  already  engaged,  and  the  chances  are 
small  of  finding  even  a  second-rate  one  so  late  in  the  season.  A 
remedy  for  this  difficulty  would  be  found  in  some  measure  in  the 
election  of  three  persons,  each  one  for  three  years,  as  has  been 
practiced  in  Districts  1  and  2,  so  that  when  one  is  dropped  every 
year  the  majority  of  the  committee  will  remain,  and  have  power 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  school  the  following  year.  In  this 
manner  each  member  of  a  school  committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  experience,  before  being  required  to  act  in 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  teachers.  If  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  school  committees,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible,  and  afford  them 
every  opportunity  to  work  to  advantage,  and,  if  possible,  in  har- 
mony with  the  school  visitors.  If  it  could  be  brought  about  that 
the  School  Visitors  and  district  committees  should  act  together 
in  this  matter  as  well  as  all  others  concerning  the  schools,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system,  and 
result  in  economy  to  the  town  treasury.  But  local  interest  and 
prejudices,  and  attachment  to  the  old  routine  of  things,  it  is 
feared,  will,  for  a  considerable  time,  prevent  such  a  change  in 
our  system.  The  districts  are  still  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  although  relieved  from  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing schools,  accept  with  reluctance  the  changes  which  the  school 
laws  and  the  progress  of  education  have  rendered  necessary. 
But  while  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  district  committees  aire 
recognized  institutions,  with  separate  and  distinct  duties  for  the 
better  carrying  into  effect  the  school  laws,  it  is  evident  that  co- 
operation in  all  important  matters  respecting  the  schools  is  desira- 
ble and  necessary  m  order  to  make  any  improvement  in  them,  or 
even  to  keep  them  from  retrogading. 

Pbeston. — Lucius  Brown,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Liberal  Expenditure*. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  willingness 
with  which  the  town  has  laid  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
This  town  is  poorly  able  to  do  this,  compared  with  most  other 
towns  in  the  State.  Preston  has  only  $1,050  of  taxable  property 
for  each  child  enumerated,  while  every  other  town  in  the  State, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has  a  larger  amount.  Hartford,  for 
example,  has  more  than  four  times  this  amount  for  each  child ; 
hence  she  can  expend  for  the  schooling  of  each  of  her  children 
four  dollars  to  our  one.  No  town  in  this  county  has  applied  so 
large  a  per  cent,  for  public  schools  as  our  own.  This  has  not  been 
because  we  have  been  extravagant,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  our  Grand  List.     We  are  in  as  great  need  of  good 
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schools  as  the  cities,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  this  fact  is 
realized. 

None  of  the  schools  reach  our  ideal  of  a  model  school 
One  thing  which  has  prevented  their  reaching  this  model  is  the 
frequent  changing  of  the  teachers.  When  a  district  has  tested  an 
instructor  and  finds  him  a  successful  one,  they  should  endeavor  to 
retain  him,  for  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  change  in  teachers 
every  term,  even  if  they  are  first-class.  If  a  teacher  does  well  the 
first  term,  he  will  do  better  in  the  same  school  the  second,  and  it 
is  generally  safe  to  say  he  will  do  better  than  a  stranger. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  live,  active  person,  and  should  teach  his 
pupils  to  be  such.  How  poor  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  one's 
mind,  upon  going  into  a  school,  to  see  the  teacher  continually 
seated,  his  scholars  laving  their  heads  and  bodies  on  the  benches, 
and  leaning  against  the  walls  while  reciting.  The  scholars  will 
unconsciously  pattern  after  the  teacher.  lie  should  be  prompt, 
quick  in  motion  and  in  thought.  He  should  also  be  earnest  and 
interested  in  his  work.  No  man  can  succeed  unless  he  has  these 
qualities.  Let  the  teacher  be  what  you  would  desire  the  scholar 
to  be. 

Reading. — Perhaps  there  is  no  study  with  the  teaching  of 
which  so  much  fault  can  justly  be  found  as  with  reading.  In 
most  schools,  thorough,  studious  reading  is  neglected,  sometimes 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  teacher,  and  other  times  through 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  good  reading.  Discretion  should 
be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  pieces.  As  there  are  different  feelings 
and  different  tones  of  voice,  so  different  pieces  are  adapted  to 
different  scholars.  The  object  in  using  a  Reader  is  not  to  see  how 
soon  the  class  can  read  through  it,  but  rather  how  well  it  can  do  it. 
The  scholar  should  be  made  to  expend  study  on  his  reading,  as  well 
as  on  any  other  lesson.  When  a  scholar  gets  beyond  this  point 
he  can  be  excused  from  reading  with  his  class.  No  one,  much  less 
a  young  child,  is  competent  to  read  a  piece  well  without  study. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  author,  the  subject,  the 
thoughts  expressed  and  the  whole  story  narrated,  so  that  he  can 
reproduce  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner  the  ideas  of  the  writer. 
The  proper  observance  of  the  pauses  and  the  inflections  of  the 
voice  cannot  be  executed  without  study.  The  child  should  be 
able  to  narrate  the  story  in  his  own  language  before  he  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  piece.  Of  course  the  teacher  should  be  in  advance 
of  his  pupil,  which  will  oblige  him  also  to  carefully  prepare  the 
lesson. 

Ventilation. — The  health  of  the  scholar  is  not  less  important  than 
his  educational  training,  and  everything  reasonable  should  be  done 
to  promote  it.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  health  than  the  foul  and 
stagnant  air  of  the  school-room.  This  can  be  remedied,  in  great 
measure,  by  proper  ventilation.  Yery  few  school-rooms  are  pro- 
perly arranged  in  this  respect.  The  immediate  effect  may  be 
quickly  discovered.  The  child  begins  to  yawn,  becomes  restless 
and  uneasy.    His  head  aches,  and  he  feels  dull,  stupid  and  unfit 
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for  study.  The  final  result  is  more  than  this.  Often  the  health 
of  the  child  is  broken  down,  and  the  once  robust,  healthy  form 
becomes  a  total  wreck.  If  we  breath  the  same  air  more  than  once, 
we  are  drinking  in  poison.  There  is  thrown  off  by  the  breath  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  received  into  the  lungs 
is  fatal  The  teacher  should  carefully  watch  the  condition  of  the 
school-room  in  this  respect.  He  should,  at  every  intermission,  see 
that  the  air  in  the  room  is  thoroughly  changed,  'and  should  never 
encourage  a  scholar  to  stay  in  during  intermission,  but  rather 
oblige  him  to  go  out  and  drink  in  the  fresh  air. 

lamination  of  Teachers.— r\t  has  been  our  desire  for  several 
years  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers — to  make  them  qualify 
themselves  more  extensively.  In  these  modern  times  more 
is  required  of  them  than  in  the  past,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
this  snould  be  so ;  for  with  this  increasing  demand  has  come  an 
increase  of  pay.  We  intend  to  make  our  examination  the  coming 
year  more  difficult  than  ever  in  the  past.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  have  decided  to  have  both  an  oral  and  written  examination. 

We  recommend  that  the  several  districts  hold  their  annual 
school  meetings  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable.  By  so  doing 
the  arrangements  for  the  coming  year  may  be  made  early,  and 
the  districts  have  their  choice  as  to  whom  they  will  hire  as 
teachers ;  whereas,  if  they  are  late,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
take  up  with  a  second-class  teacher.  Good  teachers  are  always  in 
demand,  and  are  usually  the  first  to  be  engaged. 

Reading. — Rev.  S.  6.  Law,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

While  the  cause  of  education  has  made  very  gratifying  progress 
in  this  town  during  the  past  few  years,  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. The  State  endeavors  not  only  to  bring  a  common 
school  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  to  cause  that  this 
advantage  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  actually  enjoyed  by  all.  For 
this  purpose  a  law  has  been  enacted  requiring  the  schooling  of 
those  hitherto  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  an  agent  has 
been  appointed  to  give  efficiency  to  this  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  pain  and  penalties  will  not  be  found  necessary,  and 
that  whenever  children  are  denied  the  advantages  of  education, 
the  evil  will  be  corrected  by  reminding  delinquents  of  the  law, 
and  urging  compliance  with  it.  Every  citizen  is  personally  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  for  it  is  true  of  the  State  as  of  the  Church 
that  M  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  The 
destruction  of  any  citizen's  property  is  justly  considered  a  detri- 
ment to  the  town.  The  individual  loss  is  truly  a  public  loss. 
And  so  if  any  of  the  children  fail  to  obtain  a  fair  education,  when 
it  is  freely  offered  in  the  public  schools,  this  is  a  detriment  to  the 
whole  community,  which  not  only  loses  the  benefit  of  the  intellec- 
tual advancement  of  its  citizens,  but  is  injured  by  breeding  within 
itself  what  will  ever  be  one  of  "  the  dangerous  classes  of  society." 
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Salisbury. — J.  H.  Hurlburt,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

County  Superintendents  Recommended.  —  The  condition  of 
schools  throughout  the  State  could  be  greatly  improved  by  chang- 
ing the  present  method  of  superintendence.  Instead  of  a  Board 
of  Education  for  every  town,  let  there  be  appointed  for  each 
county  a  Superintendent,  with  a  suitable  salary,  who  shall  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  visitation  of  schools,  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  devising  of  means 
of  improvement.  It  is  follv  to  think  of  proper  superintendence  by 
persons  engaged  in  active  business.  The  system  proposed  would 
be  much  more  economical  than  the  present  one,  much  less  cum- 
bersome, and  more  fruitful  in  good  results.  There  will  of  course 
be  opposition  to  such  a  radical  change.  But  the  people  hold  the 
cause  of  education  in  their  own  hands.  With  increased  interest 
year  by  year,  the  schools  will  continually  improve,  and  the  fruits 
will  be  visible  in  a  higher  general  culture  and  increased  prosperity. 

Two  new  school-houses  have  been  built  within  the  year,  and 
others  have  been  repaired,  so  that  ten  of  our  fourteen  districts  can 
now  report  their  houses  in  excellent  condition. 

Satbbook. — Rev.  W.  H.  Knouse,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Union  of  the  severed  School  Districts  into  one,  with  a 
central  school  of  higher  grade,  to  which  the  primary  schools  are 
tributary,  has  worked  well  during  this  the  third  year  of  trial,  and 
we  confidently  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
especially  if  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  town  towards 
its  schools  shall  remove  all  obstacles  to  a  fairer  trial  and  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  system.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  people,  the  present  arrangement  is 
generally  regarded  with  favor.  We  cannot  but  regret,  however, 
that  the  recent  repeal,  by  the  town,  of  its  action  in  1871,  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  graded  High  School,  and  the  erection  for 
the  same  of  a  suitable  building,  has  arrested  the  execution  of  the 
progressive  policy  adopted  by  the  Board.  But  we  earnestly  hope 
that  at  no  distant  day  public  sentiment  may  be  sufficiently  united 
to  remove  all  objections  hitherto  made  to  an  improvement  which 
we  regard  as  indispensable  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  town. 

Sotjthington. — Rev.  A.  L.  Freeman,  Acting  Visitor. 

As  our  population  increases,  the  expenses  of  our  schools  neces- 
sarily increase,  and  our  town  continues  liberally  to  meet  this 
demand.  But  many  of  the  parents  and  children  fail  to  appreciate 
and  improve  the  advantages  of  this  liberality.  One  hundred  and 
forty-nine  children  of  the  1207  enumerated  January,  1873,  have  not 
attended  any  school,  and  one-quarter  of  the  attendants  have  been 
for  so  short  a  time,  or  so  irregular,  as  to  receive  very  little  profit. 
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The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  in  several  of  our  schools  is  a 
most  serious  evil  and  hindrance  to  the  success  of  those  schools. 
Irregular  attendants  not  only  lose  the  advantages  they  might  gain 
by  punctuality  and  regularity,  but  seriously  retard  the  progress 
or  the  whole  school.  In  some  of  the  districts,  the  irregularity, 
brevity  of  attendance  and  non-attendance  of  scholars  are  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  sufficient  and  comfortable  school-room  accommoda- 
tions, which  should  at  once  be  remedied.  But  even  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  have  the  best  school-room  accommodations  and  satis- 
factory teachers,  the  attendance  of  the  registered  scholars  is  very 
irregular.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  parents  or  pupils,  or  of  both, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected.  The  words  of  the  present  Principal  of 
the  school  in  the  first  district  ought  to  be  heeded  by  the  patrons 
of  that  and  all  other  schools.    He  says : 

"The  irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars  in  this  school  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school  The  duties 
of  the  school  ought  to  constitute  the  secular  business  of  the 
child  so  long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  the  school  All  other 
work  should  be  made  subordinate  to  this.  If  parents  allow  a 
son  to  become  clerk  for  some  tradesman,  they  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  keep  him  from  his  employer  one  or  two  days  every 
week.  If  errands  are  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  he  is  not 
expected  to  do  them,  unless  he  can  do  them  and  still  be  in 
time  at  his  employer's  office.  So  should  it  be  with  the  scholars. 
But  the  question  is  asked, '  Has  not  the  parent  the  right  to  keep 
his  children  from  school  to  assist  him,  if  he  chooses  ? '  He  may 
have  the  power,  the  same  as  he  would  if  his  son  were  an  apprentice. 
The  father  might  keep  his  son  from  his  employer,  or  cause  him  to 
be  late  mornings  until  he  finally  receives  his  discharge.  Such  a 
course  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  son  or  father — 
hence  wrong.  When  people  shall  see  that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
and  committee  to  secure  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  atten- 
dance are  not  efforts  to  take  away  their  rights ;  when  they  shall 
see  that  all  rules  adopted  to  secure  the  same  end  are  not  intended 
to  oppress  them,  but  to  elevate  their  children,  then  may  we  look 
for  much  better  schools." 

Vernon. — Gelon  W.  West,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  Board  began  the  school  year 
with  the  annual  examination  of  teachers,  (voted  by  the  Board 
during  the  previous  year,)  a  system  which  we  hope  will  be  con- 
tinued by  our  successors.  At  this  examination,  which  was  public, 
all  candidates  for  teaching  were  required  to  appear  before  the  full 
Board.  The  examination  was  both  written  and  oral  Of  the 
candidates  who  presented  themselves,  about  one-third  failed  to 
pass,  although  the  examination  was  not  thought  by  the  Board  to 
oe  in  the  least  degree  severe.  The  result  has  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  our  schools,  we  having  thereby  secured  a  better  class 
of  teachers,  as  a  whole,  than  have  many  times  been  secured.    The 
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idea  of  an  examination  by  the  fall  Board  is  a  good  one,  as  it 
places  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  candidate 
upon  many,  instead  of  one  individual,  and  brings  many  minds  to 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  fitness  and  capacity  of  the  proposed 
teacher  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  designed  that  this  annual  examination  shall  be  held  about 
thS  middle  of  August,  in  each  year,  that  the  schools  may  all  be  in 
readiness  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.  And  in 
order  that  teachers  for  all  the  schools  may  be  engaged  and 
ready  for  such  examination,  we  suggest  and  urge  that  all  the 
districts  within  the  town  hold  their  annual  meetings  on  an  early 
day  in  June,  thus  giving  district  committees  ample  time  to  procure 
teachers.  Another,  and  we  think  a  potent  reason  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  in  June,  is  this :  the  spring  term,  under  our  present 
system,  closes  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  it  is  often  very 
desirable  to  redngage  the  teacher  who  then  has  charge  of  the 
school  While  a  district  committee  may  have  a  legal  right  to 
employ  a  teacher  for  a  school  which  is  to  commence  alter  his  term 
of  office  shall  expire,  yet  no  committee  ought,  in  justice  and  fair- 
ness, to  divest  his  successor  of  that  prerogative.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  a  committee  may,  if  he  chooses,  reengage  a  teacher  for 
the  next  term,  or  the  next  school  year,  it  is  essential  that  the 
annual  school  meeting  be  held  early. 

Permanency  in  Teachers. — The  greater  part  of  our  teachers  are 
hired  by  the  year,  and  some  have  oontinued  the  same  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  Those  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are,  in  a 
sense,  permanent,  seem  to  improve  more  rapidly,  and  to  accomplish 
more  tnan  those  in  which  a  change  of  teachers  occurs  each  term. 
Necessarily  so.  The  teacher  who  has  taught  several  terms  in  the 
same  school  understands  the  temperaments,  the  wants  and  the 
capabilities  of  each  one  of  the  pupils  much  better  than  one  who 
is  new  in  the  school  can,  and  consequently  is  more  successful  in 
teaching.  Permanency  in  teaching  is  very  desirable,  as  being 
highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  we  have  in  a 
good  degree  attained  that  end.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best 
teachers  are  those  who  have  adopted  teaching  as  a  business  or 
profession,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  if  they  hope  to  be  success- 
nil  they  must  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  work,  as  members  of 
other  professions  do,  and  must  be  up  with  the  times  in  ail  that 
pertains  to  successful  and  thorough  teaching,  and'the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  These  require,  and  should  have  good  pay.  As  a 
class,  teachers  are  not  overpaid.  We  sometimes  hear  a  remark 
that  their  pay  is  extravagant,  considering  the  time  which  they 
actually  spend  in  the  school-room ;  but  the  good  teacher  finds  much 
to  do,  connected  with  the  school,  outside  of  the  school-room ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  ordinarily,  teachers  cannot  turn  their 
vacations  to  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves,  otherwise 
than  by  better  preparing  themselves  for  teaching. 

A  wise  policy  urges  the  employment  of  good  teachers,  at  corres- 
pondingly good  wages.    There  is  nothing  for  which  the  public 
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should  spend  money  more  freely  than  for  good  schools.  We 
would  not  counsel  extravagance,  but  believe  that  a  narrow  policy 
concerning  our  schools  is  ruinous. 

Truancy  has  been  less  frequent  during  the  present  than  during 
the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  chidren  who  have  attended 
no  school  has  materially  diminished.  The  attendance  has  been 
comparatively  good ;  but  there  are  yet  too  many  who  derive  no 
benefit  from  our  free  school  system.  It  now  seems  to  be  the 
settled  policy  of  the  State,  that  every  child  within  its  borders  shall 
receive  at  least  the  raiments  of  an  education ;  and  the  attention 
of  parents,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  education,  is  specially 
called  to  the  laws  of  the  State  concerning  compulsory  education. 

Some  children  who  have  been  employed  in  our  mills  have 
attended  evening  schools.  While  it  is  laudable  on  the  part  of 
such  parents  as  need  their  children's  wages  to  help  support  their 
families,  to  endeavor  to  give  their  children  an  education  in  night 
schools,  yet  the  attendance  upon  a  night  school  does  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  law  is  explicit  in  requiring 
attendance  in  a  day  schooL 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  with  eminent  success  in  the  schools 
of  the  East  and  South  districts,  the  expense  being  paid  by  the 
districts.  The  time  consumed  in  this  study  is  comparatively 
slight.  It  relieves  to  a  great  extent  the  monotony  of  school 
routine,  rests  the  weary,  and  cheers  and  enlivens  those  who  are  dull 
or  discouraged ;  and  after  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  the  scholars, 
as  a  general  rule,  return  to  their  other  studies  with  renewed  cheer- 
fulness and  zeal.  As  it  develops  one  of  nature's  noblest  gifts,  it 
greatly  increases  the  pupils'  facilities  for  enjoyment,  and  in  all 
their  after  life  will  be  a  source  of  solid  comfort.  Its  power  to 
refine  and  elevate  all  who  come  under  its  sway  is  wonderful,  and 
as  an  aid  to  discipline  it  is  invaluable.  The  Acting  Visitors  hope 
to  see  it  more  generally  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Drawing  is  practiced  in  some  of  our  schools.  The  study  of  this 
art  in  our  common  schools  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Governor 
English,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  two  or  thrpe  years  ago, 
ana  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  great  extent  throughout  the 
State.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law  makes  it  a  compulsory  branch 
of  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  State. 

Too  little  regard  has  been  paid  in  years  past,  by  school  districts 
generally,  to  making  their  school-houses  pleasant  and  attractive 
to  the  children.  Great  progress  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
made  within  the  last  decade,  but  there  are  yet  too  many  who 
believe  that  anything  with  walls  and  a  roof  and  a  slab  seat  is 

good  enough  for  a  school-house.  The  minds  of  the  young  are  pecu- 
arly  susceptible  to  impressions  received  from  their  surroundings. 
These  impressions  are  abiding,  and  in  a  great  measure  mold 
the  character.  The  child  reared  amid  rough  and  uncouth  sur- 
roundings is  apt  to  be  rough  and  uncouth,  and  the  converse  is 
also  true.  Our  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen — a  period  in  which  they  are  most  susceptible  of  having 
16 
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their  surroundings  engrafted  upon  their  natures — spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  active  life  in  and  about  the  school-house.  Our  school- 
houses  should,  then,  in  all  their  appointments,  be  made  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  as  our  means  will  permit. 

Wallingford. — H.  L.  Hall,  Acting  Visitor. 

Compulsory  attendance. — The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been 
universally  acquiesced  in.  Circulars  containing  this  law  were 
sent  to  the  different  manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  children  soon  exchanged  the  factory  for  the  school- 
room. 

Do  toe  spend  profitably  f — The  cost  of  the  schools  of  the  town 
for  the  year  was  more  than  $9,400.  The  question  will  arise, 
whether  our  children  are  reaping  advantages  proportionate  to 
such  expenditure.  If  not,  whose  is  the  fault  ?  It  matters  little 
that  we  erect  costly  and  convenient  buildings,  and  procure  teachers 
trained  for  their  work,  unless  we  see  to  it  that,  except  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  there  be  regular  and  continual  attendance.  Let 
those  who  detain  their  children  from  school  for  pecuniary  benefit 
consider  that  the  money  thus  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual 
training  is  obtained  at  a  fearful  cost. 

Westbrook. — O.  H.  Norris,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Non- Attendance. — Our  greatest  trouble  is  from  absenteeism 
and  truancy.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  winter  terms,  com- 
plaints were  made  that  some  children  were  not  attending  any 
school.  The  Visitors  called  upon  the  parents  of  such  children, 
with  good  result.  Should  the  same  parties  repeat  their  violations 
of  the  law,  they  could  not  now  pleaa  ignorance.  We  intend  that 
every  child  in  the  town,  of  suitable  age,  shall  attend  school. 

This  town  refuses  to  support  its  schools  for  any  longer  time 
than  the  law  requires,  and  the  great  trouble  to  the  districts  in  col- 
lecting a  small  tax  tends  to  dishearten  them  from  attempting  to 
continue  their  schools  for  a  longer  time.  Consequently,  in  several 
of  the  districts  we  have  but  six  months'  school  in  the  year.  The 
time  has  come  to  amend  the  law  by  putting  30  weeks  in  place  of 
24,  and  40  in  place  of  30. 

West  Hartpobd. — Henry  Talcott,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Visitors. 

Encouraging  PtospeeU. — The  present  prospect  of  the  schools  in 
this  town  is  very  encouraging.  The  several  district  committees, 
in  partial  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Vis- 
itors in  their  report  of  last  year,  called  their  district  meetings 
much  earlier  than  usual,  which  were  generally  more  fully  attended, 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in  the  community  in  the  matter  of 
education.     All  of  the  districts  have  thus  early,  while  they  could, 
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secured  teachers  of  tried  skill  and  fidelity,  under  whose  care  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  scholars  in  our  schools  will 
make  greater  improvement  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  A  well 
qualified,  active,  energetic  teacher,  will  in  great  part,  bv  the  mag- 
netism and  contagion  of  her  own  delight  in  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  overcome  the  apathy  and  dullness  of  her  pupils.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  learned  in  our 
schools  is  so  imperfectly  understood  and  committed,  that  it  van- 
ishes from  the  minds  of  the  scholars  almost  as  soon  as  they  leave 
schooL  But  they  will  ever  after  testify,  in  every  movement  of 
body  and  mind,  to  the  influence  and  manners  of  a  favorite  teacher. 

Hence  there  are  certain  qualifications,  as  grace  of  manner, 
charm  of  conversation,  quick  perception  and  ready  adaptation  to 
the  varying  characteristics  and  moods  of  pupils,  and  decisive 
energy  to  control  and  direct  them,  which  are  even  of  greater 
importance  than  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught 
But  while  so  mueh  depends  upon  the  teacher,  the  sympathy  and 
oodperation  of  parents  and  of  the  community  generally  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  easy  to  select  in  a  school  those  scholars 
whose  education  is  looked  after  with  watchful  interest  at  home. 

A  High  School  Established. — The  School  Visitors,  at  their  meet- 
ing, Oct  22d,  1872,  resolved  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  as  authorized  bv  vote  of  the 
town ;  also,  that  there  should  be  a  competitive  examination,  with- 
out limitation  of  age,  of  scholars  proposing  to  enter  the  school. 
The  examination,  which  was  in  writing,  consisted  in  spelling  forty 
to  fifty  words  of  scarcely  more  than  usual  difficulty,  eleven  easy 
geographical  lessons,  viz :  the  boundary  of  three  of  the  neighbor- 
ing United  States,  three  of  the  most  important  and  familiar 
countries  of  Europe,  and  five  other  general  questions  on  the 
map ;  four  practical  arithmetical  problems,  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult, of  which  one  was  in  partial  payments  or  the  calculation 
of  the  amount  due  on  a  note  with  two  or  three  indorsements ; 
and  six  of  the  most  important  and  familiar  questions  in  United 
States  History. 

Though  from  the  examination  of  scholars  and  teachers  from 
other  towns,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  grade  of 
scholarship  in  our  schools  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  other  towns,, 
yet  town  pride  would  prevent  our  saying  anything  to  the  public, 
of  the  results  of  this  examination  of  many  of  our  best  scholars,  did 
we  not  hope  to  do  something  towards  correcting  the  great  evil  of 
attempting  to  commit  so  much  imperfectly  understood,  that  hardly 
anything  is  retained  so  as  to  be  readily  at  command  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life.  Only  six  or  seven  among  all  those  exam- 
ined spelled  most  of  the  words  correctly,  or  attempted  to  answer 
all  the  questions.  No  one  spelled  all  the  words  correctly,  much 
less  gave  correct  answers  to  all  the  questions  proposed.  Short 
lessons,  thoroughly  committed,  clearly  understood,  illustrated  by 
the  teacher,  talkea  over  in  the  class  and  also  at  home  with  the 
scholars9  friends,  often  reviewed  and  referred  to  so  that  the  knowl-- 
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edge  they  contain  is  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  scholar  as  part 
of  his  mental  furniture,  always  at  command  ready  for  use  in  alter 
life,  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  what  are  so  common  in  every 
school,  lessons  so  imperfectly  understood  and  committed  as  to  be 
forgotten  or  recalled  with  difficulty  in  a  year,  month,  week,  indeed 
in  many  cases  the  next  day,  and  never  at  command  when  needed. 

No  examination  was  had  in  Grammar,  for  the  reason  that  for 
the  immature  minds  of  children,  and  for  all  those  who  for  want  of 
capacity,  or  opportunity,  will  obtain  only  a  limited  education,  the 
time  devoted  to  this  study  is  nearly  wasted.  In  the  words  of 
Prot  Latham,  "  In  the  ordinary  teaching  of  what  is  called  the 
grammar  of  the  English  language,  there  are  two  elements.  There 
is  something  professed  to  be  taught  which  is  not ;  and  there  is 
something  which,  from  being  already  learned  better  than  any  man 
can  teach  it,  requires  no  lessons.  The  latter  is  the  use  and  practice 
of  the  English  language.  The  former  is  the  principles  of  its  gram- 
mar. Gross  vulgarity  of  language  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented; 
but  the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit,  not  rules. 
The  proprieties  of  the  English  language  are  to  be  learned,  like 
the  proprieties  of  English  manners,  by  conversation  and  inter- 
course ;  and  a  proper  school  for  both  is  the  best  society  in  which 
the  learner  is  placed.  If  this  be  good,  systematic  teaching  is 
superfluous ;  if  bad,  systematic  teaching  will  be  found  a  weari- 
some, ineffectual  remeay.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Burns, 
and  others,  whose  names  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language, 
had  not  in  their  childhood  learned  any  English  grammar,  that  the 
most  eminent  masters  of  language  acknowledge  that  they  attained 
their  excellences  of  style  by  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  best 
models  of  writing ;  and  finally,  that  mere  grammarians  are  gener- 
ally bad  writers :  when  we  recall  facts  like  these,  we  can  begin  to 
rate  at  something  like  their  true  value  the  claims  of  grammatical 
study.  That  there  is  a  useful  discipline  in  the  critical  study  of 
the  English  language  is  not  denied ;  but  only  that  it  has  not  the 
transcendant  importance  usually  assumed." 

At  this  first  examination,  and  others  soon  succeeding,  40  certi- 
ficates of  admission  to  the  High  School  were  given,  and  88  scholars 
attended  its  winter  term,  which  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  have 
been  successful.  All  of  the  scholars  having  outgrown  child- 
hood, the  School  Visitors  adopted  a  more  stringent  Code  of  Rules 
for  its  discipline  than  perhaps  might  have  been  proper  for  other 
schools  where  all  ages  are  intermingled ;  particularly  one  prohib- 
iting all  communication  between  the  scholars  except  at  recess, 
on  penalty,  if  wilfully  persisted  in,  of  removal  witnout  further 
notice.  So  great  and  constant  are  the  temptations  to  violation  of 
this  rule,  through  inadvertence  and  the  force  of  former  habits, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  at  once  to  come  into  full  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  Acting  Visitor  is  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  at  his 
visit  to  the  school  this  fall,  no  instance  of  its  violation  was  no- 
ticed, and  the  quiet  diligence  of  the  scholars  in  their  various  stud- 
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ies  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  the  School  Visitors  are 
of  opinion  that  if  in  the  other  schools  all  communication  between 
the  scholars  could  be  pleasantly  and  effectually  prohibited  and 
prevented,  they  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

In  regard  to  spelling \  an  exercise  which  we  hope  soon  to  require 
thoroughly  and  perfectly  finished  up  as  a  condition  of  admittance 
to  the  High  School,  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  School  Visitors,  spelling  was  the  first  recitation 
in  the  morning,  that  the  scholars  might  form  the  habit  of  so  com- 
mitting the  words  as  to  retain  their  orthography  at  least  twelve 
hours.  Under  these  circumstances  and  the  stimulus  of  prizes 
offered  by  the  teacher,  the  average  mistakes  in  writing  seven  hun- 
dred words  indiscriminately  selected  from  the  lesson,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  teacher,  was  fifty-one,  though  seven  made  less 
than  ten  mistakes,  and  three  no  more  than  one.  A  competitive  ex- 
ercise for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  town  to  encourage  increased 
attention  to  accurate  spelling,  was  held  March  1st,  in  which  43 
scholars  from  the  different  districts  participated.  103  of  the  more 
difficult  words  were  selected  from  different  parts  of  Webster's  Spel- 
ling Book  by  the  School  Visitors,  and  written  by  those  scholars. 
The  scholar  who  received  the  highest  prize,  Webster's  Unabridged 
Pictorial  Dictionary,  made  but  one  mistake,  and  seven  others 
made  less  than  six  mistakes.  The  stimulating  influence  of  these 
prizes  offered  by  the  town  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  all  the 
schools,  leading  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate spelling,  and  we  would  recommend  the  offering  of  similar 
prizes  the  coming  year. 

Wilton. — Rev.  J.  E.  Walton  and  J.  B.  Hurlbutt,  Acting 
Visitors. 

Absenteeism  is  one  of  our  worst  difficulties.  To  overcome  this, 
we  required  our  teachers  to  make  a  weekly  report  to  parents  of 
their  own  children's  standing,  and  a  monthly  report  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school.  As  the  result,  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
average  attendance  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  In  1871-2,  the  possible  aggregate  attendance  in  days  was 
56,526,  the  actual  attendance  33,592,  or  59.4  per  cent.  In  1872-3, 
possible  attendance  61,484,  actual  40,941,  or  nearly  66.6  per  cent. 

The  registers  of  a  part  of  the  districts  for  the  summer  term  give 
the  following  result,  which  fairly  represents  the  state  of  things  in 
all  the  schools. 


District. 

Possible. 

Actual. 

Loss. 

District. 

Possible. 

Actual. 

Loss. 

♦a. 

2,320 

1,359 

961 

d 

2,800 

1,891 

909 

b. 

2,560 

1,359 

1,201 

e. 

1,980 

830 

1,150 

c. 

2,720 

1,360 

1,360 

f. 

2,240 

1,818 

422 

*  It  seemed  best  to  designate  the  districts  here  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  their 
numbers. 
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Total  for  these  six  districts:  possible,  14,620;  actual,  8,617;  loss, 
6,003 ;  equivalent  to  closing  two  of  the  six  schools  the  entire  term, 
and  representing  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  town  of  one-third  of  its 
entire  expenditure  for  these  schools  during  this  time. 

The  school  buildings,  with  two  exceptions,  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  community.  Anything  haying  four  sides  and  a  covering 
seems  to  some  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  school-house.  If 
our  dwellings  were  no  better,  this  might  do.  But  so  long  as  we 
seek  every  convenience  and  luxury  at  liome,  and  furnish  only  mis- 
erable hovels  for  our  schools,  our  children  will  consider  the  forlorn 
buildings  an  index  of  the  work  to  be  done  within.  In  sending 
children  to  these  places,  so  revolting  to  every  sense,  and  so  unlike 
their  home  associations,  to  perform  what  they  consider  tasks,  we 
make  those  tasks  doubly  odious,  and  incur  the  risk  of  training  up 
a  class  of  coarse  and  vulgar  men  and  women.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  their  surroundings  are  tasteful,  pure  and  refining.  In  poor 
school-houses  Wilton  is  conspicuous,  as  6  out  of  10  are  reported 
in  poor  condition.  One  other  town  reports  6  poor,  out  of  18 ; 
another,  8  out  of  14 ;  another  still,  9  out  of  13.  Can  Wilton  afford 
such  a  record  ? 

One  district,  (No.  7,)  after  a  long,  tedious  and  often  exciting 
effort,  has  at  length  done  itself  great  credit  in  the  school-house, 
furniture,  and  grounds  it  has  provided. 

We  need  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  but  can  hardly  expect  to  ob- 
tain such  without  offering  better  compensation,  for  we  now  receive  a 
full  equivalent  for  all  the  money  expended  in  that  direction.  We 
can  gain  much  by  selecting  the  best  offered,  and  endeavoring  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  possible.  The  selection  of  teachers  should  be 
placed  where  it  legitimately  belongs, — in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
visitors, — who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their  fitness,  and  who 
would  doubtless  act  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  instead  of 
being  governed,  as  some  district  committees  appear  to  be,  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  or  low  wages.  In  theory,  the  Visitors  have 
now  the  power  to  reject  or  remove  incompetent  teachers,  but  to 
exercise  that  power  would  bring  upon  them  much  censure,  and 
would  destroy  harmony  between  them  and  the  districts,  where 
perfect  accord  is  essential.  Few  men  have  the  firmness  to  take 
such  a  step,  and  the  expediency  of  taking  it  is  very  questionable, 
for  an  indifferent  teacher,  supported  by  the  district  and  assisted 
by  the  Visitor,  would  probably  succeed  better  than  a  teacher, 
however  excellent,  not  supported  at  all.  These  difficulties  would 
be  obviated  if  the  Board  oi  Visitors  employed  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  in  the  town,  and  appointed  them  to  the  several  districts 
after  examination. 

Uniformity  of  terms  is  very  desirable.  All  the  schools  of  the 
town  should  begin  and  end  at  a  stated  time.  The  Visitors  could 
then  arrange  their  visits  to  suit  their  business  engagements,  and 
would  not  De  liable  to  be  summoned  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice, 
lest  a  district  should  lose  its  public  money.     The  examination  of 
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candidates  for  teachers  could  also  be  completed  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  time.  Then  let  our  schools  be  continued  at  least 
40  weeks  of  the  year,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  resulting  from  long 
vacations,  and  adding  to  the  very  brief  time  within  which  educa- 
tion must  be  obtained. 

Windham. — Huber  Clark  and  J.  G.  Clark,  Acting  Visitors. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  good  schools  is  found  in  the  indifference 
and  want  of  care  manifested  in  the  selection  of  teachers  in  some 
of  our  districts.  In  common  business  affairs  no  one  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  without  furnishing  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  fitness  and  capability :  but  individuals  are 
frequently  hired  to  teach  in  our  schools  by  committees  knowing 
nothing  in  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  position,  at  least  nothing 
favorable  to  them.  A  good  school  in  every  district  in  the  town 
may  always  be  had  for  the  money  expended,  if  the  proper  persons 
are  selected  for  teachers ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  rule. 

Compulsory  Education. — The  law  on  this  subject,  as  redacted 
in  1872,  has  already  had  a  beneficial  effect  by  increasing  the 
attendance  of  a  class  of  children  who  had  hitherto  received  little 
or  no  instruction  in  our  schools,  but  very  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  direction.  The  manufacturers  have  shown  themselves  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  if,  when  children  are  discharged  from  their  mills  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  attend  school,  they  will  give  to  the  School 
Visitors  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  discharged,  they  will  render 
very  material  aid  in  securing  their  attendance  at  schooL 

Object  Teaching. — This  system  so  generally  in  use  in  the  prim- 
ary departments  of  the  best  schools  in  our  State,  has  so  far  as  it 
has  been  adopted  in  our  schools  proved  very  successful.  Many  of 
the  schools,  however,  are  very  poorly  supplied  with  material  and 
apparatus  for  this  purpose.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which 
children  learning  the  alphabet,  and  to  pronounce  words  of  one 
or  two  syllables,  can  be  instructed  so  well  as  by  this  method. 
In  this  way  a  single  class  may  be  taught  as  quickly  and  much 
more  successfully  than  can  a  single  scholar  by  the  old  system  of 
teaching  the  pupils  singly  from  a  book.  We  recommend  to  the 
districts  that  have  not  already  the  proper  materials  and  apparatus 
for  object  teaching,  to  furnish  their  school-rooms  with  them  at 
once,  thus  giving  teachers  to  understand  that  they  are  expected 
to  depart  from  the  worn  out  and  antiquated  methods  of  teaching, 
to  which  some  of  them  so  tenaciously  cling. 

Vacations. — In  some  of  the  smaller  districts  in  which  the  school 
year  is  divided  into  but  two  terms,  the  custom  of  a  long  vacation 
between  the  winter  and  summer  terms  still  prevails,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  summer  term  is  protracted  into  the  warm  weather  of 
July.  There  is  certainly  no  good  reason  for  this.  These  schools 
are  usually  taught  but  thirty  weeks  during  the  year,  and  if  the 
vacation  before  the  summer  term  was  reduced  to  two  weeks, 
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that  term  might  close  in  June.  This  would  secure  a  much  bet- 
ter average  attendance,  as  many  of  the  scholars,  especially  the 
children  of  farmers,  now  leave  school  before  the  summer  term  is 
half  closed,  rendering  the  remainder  of  the  term  unsatisfactory  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  little  importance  to  the  district.  The  result 
is  a  waste  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  town,  and  a  loss 
of  about  one-half  the  term  to  many  of  the  scholars,  all  of  which 
might  be  remedied  by  having  the  winter  term  commence  the  fore 
part  of  November,  and  the  following  term  the  fore  part  of  March. 
We  earnestly  hope  this  plan  may  be  adopted,  for  all  must  admit 
that  scholars  residing  in  districts  having  out  thirty  weeks'  school 
during  the  year  should  be  in  constant  attendance ;  and  if  they  are 
absent  therefrom  one-fourth  of  the  term,  as  many  of  them  now 
are,  their  educational  advantages  are  very  meager,  compared  with 
scholars  of  the  larger  districts,  some  of  which  have  forty-two 
weeks  of  school,  and  in  which  the  average  attendance  is  com- 
paratively much  greater  than  in  the  smaller  districts. 

Windsor. — Rew  B.  Judkins,  Jr.,  Acting  Visitor. 

There  are  gratifying  indications  that  communities  are  awakening 
more  widely  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and  wise  training 
of  the  young.  The  number  increases  of  those  who  regard  the 
educational  interests  of  a  town  as  calling  for  a  careful  nurture,  and 
a  liberal  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  But  the  subject  is  of 
broader  importance  than  is  supposed  by  some,  among  whom  are 
too  many  of  those  whose  relation  to  the  class  sought  to  be  bene- 
fited is  most  intimate,  viz :  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

Irregular  Attendance. — In  not  a  few  instances  children  attend 
school  with  great  irregularity,  and  so  misimprove  a  large  part  of 
their  opportunities,  because,  to  a  great  extent,  of  imperfect  ideas 
at  home,  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Let  parents 
codperate  with  teachers,  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend  punc- 
tually and  constantly,  and  manifest  a  hearty  interest  in  their 
studies  and  progress,  and  not  only  would  our  schools  take  higher 
rank,  and  a  great  benefit  accrue  to  the  community,  but  hardly  in 
any  other  way  could  they  do  more  for  their  children's  welfare. 
No  school  can  be  successful  where  the  difference  between  the 
average  attendance  and  the  whole  attendance  is  large.  Most 
certainly  those  who  are  sent  to  school  late  in  the  term,  or  with- 
drawn from  it  before  the  term  expires,  and  whose  record  shows 
frequent  tardiness  and  absence,  can  be  but  little  benefited  by 
their  schooling,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  irreparable  loss.  Parents 
do  not  sufficiently  see  that  a  good  school  offers  to  their  children 
privileges,  the  improvement  of  which  will  have  a  most  happy 
oearing  upon  their  character  and  success  in  life.  An  untutored 
man  is  almost  condemned  to  low  pursuits,  when  by  culture  he 
might  have  engaged  in  the  most  honorable  and  important.  He  is 
also  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  evil  habits  and  of  falling  into 
vice.  We  plead  for  the  children,  whose  careful  training  is  so  im- 
portant, and  beg  parents  to  release  them  from  work  sufficiently,  at 
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least,  to  afford  them  such  an  education  as  our  public  school  system 
offers. 

It  would  encourage  teachers,  and  act  as  a  spur  to  diligence  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  if  parents  would  make  more  frequent  visits 
to  the  schools.  They  would  find  the  rooms  always  open,  and 
might  be  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  appropriation  of  the  State  for  public  instruction  is  now 
large.  There  are  some  towns  whose  enumeration  entitles  them  to 
receive  a  sum  which  annually  exceeds  the  amount  of  their  State 
tax.  This  aid  is  rendered  by  the  State  with  the  expectation  that 
the  basis  upon  which  it  is  made  shall  be  the  basis  of  attendance 
at  school ;  in  other  words,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children 
whose  education  is  provided  for  by  the  State  shall  receive  it  with- 
out fail.  But  the  attendance  is  less  than  the  enumeration  ;  a  fact 
deserving  attention,  because  the  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
an  equivalent  for  its  generous  expenditure,  viz:  to  receive  in 
return  an  educated  citizenship,  upon  which  its  honor,  usefulness 
and  true  progress  greatly  depend.  In  common  honesty,  therefore, 
ought  not  all  available  and  proper  means  to  be  used  for  securing 
the  attendance  at  school  of  all  the  enumerated  children  who  are 
of  the  proper  age  and  in  good  health  ?  It  may  be  that  the  evil  is 
too  great  to  be  remedied  without  additional  legislation.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for 
educational  purposes  should  be  made  no  longer  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  children,  but  according  to  their  attendance  at 
school.  The  taxes  of  the  town  for  school  purposes  are  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  item;  a  fact  which  makes  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  parents  and  guardians  never  to  detain  their  children  from 
school  but  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

School  Terms. — Some  of  our  schools  have  been  continued  longer 
than  the  law  requires,  the  extra  expense  being  met  by  a  distnct 
tax.  It  would  be  well  if  this  plan  were  generally  adopted,  and 
the  schools  were  kept  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year.  The 
terms  also  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  include  the  hot  months 
of  summer.  The  attendance  is  small  in  July  and  August,  and 
those  who  do  attend  are  in  a  measure  incapacitated  by  the  heat 
for  much  mental  effort.  We  recommend  that  the  school  year 
begin  on  the  first  of  September  and  be  divided  into  three  terms. 
Whether  the  time  is  thirty  weeks  or  thirty-six,  these  terms  can 
be  separated  by  short  vacations,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  include  any  part  of  those  periods  when  work  presses,  and  the 
boys  are  likely  to  be  detained  at  home  to  assist  their  parents. 

Teachers. — In  some  instances  teachers  have  been  continuously 
employed,  and  are  still  under  engagement.  It  has  been  found 
that  lady  teachers,  whose  management  of  their  schools  has  been 
successful  in  summer,  are  generally  quite  as  capable  of  successful 
management  in  winter.  We  see  no  reason  for  removing  one  of 
this  class  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  other  sex,  on  the  ground 
that  large  boys  and  girls  require  a  sterner  discipline.  What  is 
called  by  this  name  is  too  often  harsh  and  sometimes  brutal,  and 
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of  this  we  want  none  in  our  schools.  Force  often  fails  where  tact 
and  common  sense  devise  wise  expedients.  If  there  are  refractory 
pupils  who  can  only  be  subdued  by  blows,  they  are  few,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  they  are  ever  humbled  and  truly  subdued  and 
made  better  by  the  use  of  force. 

Let  it  not  be  urged  that  a  woman  should  be  superseded  by  a 
man  in  winter  because  of  her  physical  weakness  and  incapacity 
to  cope  with  roughs  in  the  school-room.  Better,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides, close  the  door  against  the  roughs,  than  against  a  teacher  of 
well  proved  aptness  to  teach  and  control  her  scholars.  Moreover, 
a  fair  trial  of  her  powers,  even  with  this  class,  may  prove  that 
gentleness  and  kindness,  wisely  exercised,  are  more  powerful  to 
overcome,  even  rude  natures,  than  the  discipline  of  blows.  We 
do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  employment  of  lady  teachers  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  sex,  but  only  to  suggest  their  being  retained 
when  proved  satisfactory,  thus  avoiding  the  evils  almost  always 
arising  from  a  change  of  teachers.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  secure  the 
best  teachers  we  are  able  to  obtain,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
when  their  excellence  is  proved  by  their  work,  to  retain  them  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  remain. 

The  true  measure  of  excellence  in  a  teacher  includes  more  than 
a  sufficient  education,  and  an  ability  to  preserve  order  in  the 
school-room.  The  thing  most  really  needed  is  that  which  is  most 
often  wanting,  viz :  a  capacity  for  quickening  the  intelligence  of 
pupils,  calling  into  exercise  their  faculty  of  reason,  and  imparting 
ideas  upon  which  their  minds  may  feed  and  grow.  The  best  time 
for  a  pupil  is  that  which  is  given  to  the  recitations.  If  the  lesson 
is  simply  heard,  and  the  scholar  returned  to  his  seat,  as  if  so  much 
of  a  tiresome  task  were  over,  the  result  will  show  that  time  and 
labor  have  been  nearly  wasted.  Then  a  good  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  making  mistakes  available,  for  mistakes  are  not 
always  an  unqualified  evil.  They  prove  sometimes,  when  skill- 
fully managed,  very  excellent  helps  in  teaching.  Deal  with  a 
mistake  wisely,  and  a  scholar  will  rarely  ever  repeat  it.  An 
excellent  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  what  was  imperfectly  un- 
derstood is  well  understood,  and  the  scholar  once  set  right,  not 
always  by  a  momentary  correction,  but  by  careful  explanations 
and  a  demand  upon  his  intelligence  and  reason,  will  be  set  forward, 
also  well  furnished  for  overcoming  other  difficulties,  and  making 
the  progress  expected  of  him.  We  are  to  look  for  a  scholar's  im- 
provement far  less  to  text  books  than  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
This  should  be  always  awake  and  watchful ;  should  understand 
the  tastes,  peculiarities,  and  dispositions  of  the  scholars,  and  be  able 
to  exert  over  each  a  quickening  influence.  Let  there  be  no  such 
thing  any  more  as  a  teacher's  simply  giving  out  lessons  and  hear- 
ing recitations,  but  by  various  and  all  available  and  proper 
methods,  let  the  superior  and  controlling  mind  exert  itself  to  its 
utmost  in  making  the  school-room  a  nursery  for  the  best  intellec- 
tual and  moral  growth. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  impart  instruction  is  by 
making  the  lessons  in  reading — which  are  often  insufficiently 
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studied,  and  are  therefore  read  with  but  little  regard  to  the  ideas 
presented — an  intellectual  exercise.  They  should  be  read  and  re- 
read till  the  scholar  has  taken  in  their  full  idea.  Our  reading 
books  contain  choice  selections  from  able  authors,  and  are  there- 
fore mines  of  intellectual  wealth.  To  enter  deeply  into  them  and 
gather  up  the  ideas  they  furnish,  and  then  by  correct  enunciations, 
emphasis,  and  expression,  to  convey  their  meaning  to  others,  is  an 
exercise  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  reading  is  regarded  less  as  a  study  than  as 
an  exercise.  Let  there  be  more  drill  in  this  department,  till  the 
pupil  in  reading  shows  that  he  is  drinking  in  ideas  and  imparting 
them  to  others ;  till  the  eye,  the  tone,  the  modulation  and  inflexion 
of  the  voice  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  the  piece 
and  shall  awaken  in  the  listeners  a  gratified  attention. 

Drawing. — Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rudiments 
of  drawing  in  our  schools,  and  the  teachers  should  be  quali- 
fied to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study.  While  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  always  desirable,  in  some  occupations  it 
is  indispensable.  It  opens  the  door  to  many  profitable  employ- 
ments otherwise  closed.  In  case  of  the  younger  children  in  our 
schools,  and  where  time  is  but  little  occupied,  it  would  be  invalua- 
ble, not  only  in  securing  a  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  of 
their  time,  but  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  restraining  their  restless- 
ness, and  preserving  order.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  teachers 
will  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  time  needed  for  a  new  study. 
We  would  therefore  recommend,  in  such  cases,  that  some  of  the 
older  scholars  be  permitted  to  aid  in  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
younger — such  a  permission,  in  the  case  of  any  single  scholar, 
being  only  occasional,  and  only  granted  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
While  an  assistance  to  the  teacher,  it  would  also  be  a  great  en- 
couragement and  benefit  to  the  scholar. 

Our  schools  should  give  attention  to  all  departments  of  the 
mind.  Among  other  things  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful.  To  this  end  let  our 
school-rooms  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  utmost  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon.  A  well  ordered 
school-room,  filled  with  children  tidy  in  dress  and  person,  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  full  of  encouragement.  But  more  than 
this,  let  the  eye  of  the  scholar  drink  in  truth,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  objects  inspiring  to  his  tastes  and  his  best  feelings.  Nothing 
would  be  more  suggestive  of  good  and  great  thoughts  in  a  school- 
room than  the  busts  of  noble  men,  beautiful  statues  and  pictures, 
historical  and  otherwise,  of  real  merit.  If  we  may  not  look  for 
these  things  at  present,  we  can  approximate  towards  them.  Our 
white  walk  may  be  tinged  with  colors  healthful  and  attractive  to 
the  eye.  Flowers  may  be  brought  in  by  teachers  and  pupils  and 
tastefully  arranged,  and  the  best  maps,  themselves  beautiful  pic- 
tures, may  be  hung  up,  imparting  both  instruction  and  pleasure. 
In  these  particulars  some  improvement  has  been  made  the  past 
year,  which  leads  us  to  hope  for  greater  still. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  TOWNS 

PROM  WHOSE  REPORTS  EXTRACTS  ARE  GIVEN. 


Page. 

Bristol, 178 

Brookfield, " 

Chester, 179 

Colchester, " 

Darien, c< 

East  Hartford, 181 

East  Haven, 182 

Enfield, 184 

•  Fairfield, 185 

Hamden, 186 

Hartford, " 

Huntington, 188 

Lebanon, 189 

Litchfield, 190 

Lyme, 192 

Mansfield, 193 

Meriden, 196 

New  Britain, 210 

New  Haven, " 


Page. 

New  London, 219 

Norfolk, 222 

North  Branford, " 

Norwalk, 225 

Norwich, 226 

Plymouth, 227 

Portland, 229 

Preston, 231 

Reading, 233 

Salisbury, 234 

Saybrook, " 

Southington, " 

Vernon, 235 

Wallingford, 238 

Westbrook, " 

West  Hartford, " 

Wilton, 241 

Windham, 243 

Windsor, 244 


CORRECTIONS. 

On  page  48,  5th  line,  instead  of  3,206,  read  2,955. 
"     "    138,  column  12,  for  Putnam,        instead  of 


138, 
138, 
138, 
146, 
146, 
146, 
146, 


14, 
12, 
14, 
12, 
14, 
12, 
14, 


Total, 

Windham  Co. 
Total, 


811,  read 
417,    " 


8,368, 
1,601, 
8,368, 
1,601, 
114,757, 
15,834, 


911. 
317. 
8,468. 
1,601. 
8,468. 
1,501. 
114,857. 
15,734. 


149,  1st  column,  20th  line  from  bottom,  instead  of  $50.00  read  $78  00 


149, 

149,  " 

149,  " 

149,  2d 

149,  " 

149,  " 

154,  " 


17th 
15th 
7th 
7th 
6th 
1st 
15th 


$2,017.40,  read  $2,045.40. 


"  erase  the  word  "  is." 


294.00, 
1,139.05, 
2,017.40, 
1,139,05, 
8,001.73, 


360.00. 
1,206.06. 
2,045.40. 
1,206.06. 
8,095.75. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  VISITORS  IN  ALL  THE  TOWNS  OF 

THE  STATE. 


This  list  has  been  prepared  mostly  from  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  several  town 
boards.  From  the  town  of  Stafford  no  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  names  of  Visitors  for  that  town  have  been  taken 
from  the  "  Connecticut  Register." 

The  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  when  known,  is 
placed  first  on  the  list,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  usually 
stands  second.  Acting  Visitors  are  in  most  cases  designated  by 
a  *.  The  P.  O.  address  is  given  when  it  differs  from  the  name  of 
the  town. 

Andover,  *E.  P.  Skinner,  A.  K.  White,  A.  Phelps,  A.  H.  Lyman,  J.  A.  Fitch, 
0.  H.  Loomis,  J.  S.  Toplift,  Rev.  B.  F.  Chapman,  L.  D.  Post. 

A8HFORD,  J.  T.  Green,  S.  B.  Tifft,  (Westford,)  George  Piatt,  D.  A.  Baker, 
(Warrenville,)  G.  B.  a  Amidon  and  H.  W.  Morey,  (Westford.) 

Avon,  0.  T.  Bishop,  ♦Rev.  P.  R.  Day  and  0.  W.  Root,  (West  A.,)  F.  G.  Wood- 
ford, L.  Woodford,  Rev.  H.  Clark. 

Barkhambtbd,  S.  Merrill,  *M.  E.  Hart,  *0.  S.  Rezford,  (Centre  Hill,)  0.  E. 
Case ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Atwell  and  D.  Youngs,  (Pleasant  Valley.) 

Beacon  Falls,  *0  F.  Clark,  *J.  E.  Johnson,  J.  Lee,  0.  H.  Lounsbury,  J.  L. 
Wheeler,  a  T.  EUdns. 

Berlin,  *Cyrus  Root,  Jr. ;  *Milo  Hotchkiss  and  Samuel  Upson,  (Kensington,) 
N.  C.  North,  (East  B.,)  J.  Whittlesey,  S.  F.  Talmadge. 

Bethany,  A.  A.  Beard,  *Rev.  M.  Moody,  J.  B.  Todd,  G.  S.  Davidson,  D.  B. 
Johnson,  E.  Hotchkiss. 

Bethel,  Rev.  S.  J.  Stebbins,  *A.  L.  Benedict,  F.  Shepard,  Dr.  A.  E.  Barber, 
0.  H.  Benedict,  D.  T.  HubbelL 

Bethlehem,  ♦Dr.  F.  Booth,  T.  Bird,  W.  R.  Harrison,  M.  8.  Todd,  N.  L.  Bloss. 

Bloomfield,  a  J.  Mills,  *Dr.  H.  Gray,  Wm.  Gabb,  John  Wilcox,  E.  B.  Case, 
J.  C.  Capen,  Rev.  J.  B.  Cleveland,  a  B.  Newberry. 

Bolton,  Henry  Alvord,  *Rev.  W.  E.  B.  Moore,  E.  D.  Alvord,  a  P.  Sumner,  Dr. 
C.  F.  Sumner,  J.  T.  Carpenter. 

Bozbah,  Rev.  N.  S.  Hunt,  ♦Rev  H.  A.  Ottman,  C.  A.  Gager,  A.  Waterman; 
M.  McCall  and  S.  H.  Allen,  (Bozrahville.) 

Bbanfobd,  ♦J.  J.  Bartholomew,  Dr.  N.  B.  Hall,  A.  M.  Baboock,  H.  H.  Fowler, 
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W.  E.  Fowler,  F.  Jordan,  Rev.  H.  Olmsted,  W.  Russell,  G.  Smith,  P.  Hopson,  M. 
R.  Northern,  J.  E.  Russell,  R.  Dibble. 

Bridgeport,  Dr.  J.  R.  Gumming,  *Rev.  S.  Clark,  *Dr.  A.  H.  Abernethy,  R.  E. 
DeForest,  Rev.  J.  G.  Davenport,  Rev.  E.  F.  Bishop. 

Bridgewater,  Peter  Wooster,  *Dr.  H.  H.  Dubois,  H.  N.  Sanford,  Eli  Sturdi- 
vant,  Burr  Mallett,  G.  H.  8mith. 

Bristol,  J.  A.  Norton,  B.  F.  Hawley,  *Rev.  Dr.  L.  Griggs,  Rev.  M.  B.  Roddan, 
Rev.  0.  p.  Riggs,  J.  T.  Peck. 

Beooktield,  Rev.  F.  A.  Fiske,  *Rev.  A.  0.  Pierce,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Wells,  Dr.  A. 
L.  Williams,  E.  P.  Shepherd,  E.  N.  Hawley,  (Hawleyville.) 

Brooklyn,  *Dr.  W.  Woodbridge,  *A.  W.  Chase,  0.  E.  Hazen;  *H.  A.  Stewart, 

C.  L.  Cundall  and  Frank  Day,  (W.  Killingly.) 

Burlington,  S.  A.  Keney,  *Romeo  Elton,  Rev.  L.  Gunn,  Rev.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Theron  Tuttte,  Rev.  B.  0.  Sheridan,  (Collinsville.) 

Canaan,  (Falls  Village  P.  0.)  *Dr.  J.  A.  Gillett,  *Dr.  0.  B.  Maltbie,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Loomis,  Rev.  N.  G.  Bonney ;  E.  B.  Gillett  and  C  L.  Ensign,  (Huntsville.) 

Canterbury,  Elderkin  Waldo,  *George  Sanger,  T.  G.  Clark,  Pearl  Williams ; 
Nathan  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Sessions,  (Westminster,)  Clifton  Peck  and  D. 

A.  Witter,  (Hanover,)  Amos  Witter,  (Plainfleld.) 

Canton,  Levi  Case;  *W.  W.  Bidwell,  *Rev.  L.  S.  Griggs  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Lewis, 
(Collinsville,)  Burton  Higley,  W.  G.  Hallock,  (C.  Centre.) 
Chaplin,  Rev.  C.  E.  Griggs,  *Rev.  F.  Williams,  J.  Foster,  D.  A.  Griggs;  Porter 

B.  Peck  and  P.  L.  Peck,  (North  Windham.) 

Chatham,  (East  Hampton  P.  0.)  *F.  E.  Adams,  *F.  A.  Lillie,  S.  L.  Strong,  W. 
H.  Bevin,  P.  H.  Albright,  Dr.  A.  B.  Worthington,  (Middle  Haddam,)  R.  D.  Tibbals, 
(Cobalt) 

Chbshibb,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Horton,  *C.  T.  Hotchkiss,  (West  0.,)  *G.  R.  Johnson, 
F.  Doolittle,  A.  Dickerman,  T.  H.  Brooks,  (Brooks  Yale.) 

Chester,  J.  L'Hommedieu,  *Dr.  S.  W.  Turner,  *Rev.  G.  W.  Gorham,  Rev.  W. 

D.  Morton,  W.  Parker. 

Clinton,  *George  E.  Elliot,  *E.  W.  Wellman,  J.  D.  Lefflngwell,  E.  R.  Kelsey, 
J.  H.  Merrills,  F.  A.  Sturges,  Alfred  Hull,  A.  M.  Wright,  A.  Kelsey,  J.  L.  Davis, 

E.  0.  Winslow,  J.  B.  Wright. 

COLCHESTER,  Rev.  S.  G.  Willard,  Dr.  R.  R.  Carrington,  *D.  S.  Bigelow, 
(Westchester,)  Russell  Way,  A.  A.  Baker,  W.  Brainerd,  Jr.,  (WeBtchester.) 

Colebrook,  Rev.  T.  Benedict,  E.  H.  Barber,  (W.  Winsted,)  M.  L.  Phelps,  H.  A. 
Smith,  S.  A.  Cooper,  W.  P.  Lawrence,  (Mill  Brook,)  Harvey  Deming,  (Roberts- 
ville,)  Ira  Smith,  (North  0.,)  R.  0.  Bushnell,  (C.  River.) 

Columbia,  N.  K.  Holbrook,  *Rev.  F.  D.  Avery,  E.  D.  Dewey,  J.  T.  B.  Chees- 
brough,  W.  A.  Collins,  0.  H.  Smith. 

Cornwall,  J.  T.  Andrews,  *M.  S.  Nickerson,  (West  0.,)  *W.  F.  Harrison,  (0. 
Bridge,)  J.  M.  Kellogg,  E.  D.  Pratt,  J.  B.  Ives. 

Coventry,  ♦Rev.  J.  P.  Hawley,  (South  C.,)  #Rev.  W.  J.  Jennings,  C.  W.  Lee, 
N.  Root,  Jr.,  Martin  Parker,  (South  C.,)  C.  A.  Kingsbury,  (C.  Depot) 

Cromwell,  Rev.  S.  Toplifl,  *W.  E.  Hulbert,  *Rev.  H.  S.  Stevens,  G.  0. 
Chambers,  Rev.  W.  A.  Stickney,  S.  P.  Polly. 
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D anbury,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  Hawley,  *Dr.  B.  F.  Hendrick,  *Rev.  D.  M.  Hodge, 
♦Rev.  A.  C.  Hubbard,  Samuel  Tweedy,  L.  P.  TreadwelL 

Dabisn,  Dr.  8.  Sands,  *Rev.  Louis  French,  (West  D.,)  Rev.  0.  B.  Miller,  W.  H. 
Bates,  0.  S.  Whitney,  Charles  Brown,  M.  E.  Mead,  C.  Andrews,  (West  D.) 

Derby,  Johu  Iindley,  (Ansonia,)  *Rev.  L.  B.  Baldwin,  *Rev.  0.  J.  Hill,  (An- 
sonia,) R.  M.  Bassett,  S.  M.  Gardner,  G.  A.  Feck,  0.  N.  Rogers ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Fuller 
and  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Dwyer,  (Ansonia.) 

Durham,  Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler,  *H.  G.  Newton,  W.  A.  Hart,  H.  S.  Merwin,  J.  B. 
Francis,  J.  E.  Bailey. 

Eastfobd,  E.  0.  Preston,  *Rev.  C.  M.  Jones,  S.  0.  Bowen ;  J.  EL  Bullard  and 
N.  P.  Clark,  (Phoenixville.) 

East  Granby,  Clinton  Phelps,  *B.  E.  Smith,  S.  Ellsworth,  0.  R.  Viets,  (Cop- 
per Hill,)  B.  W.  Cowles  and  H.  L.  Holcomb,  (Tarriffville.) 

East  Haddam,  *Rev.  S.  M'Call,  *H.  B.  Niles;  *I.  D.  Buraham,  S.  R.  Holmes 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Vaill,  (Hadlyme,)  0.  H.  Parker. 

East  Hartford,  *Dr.  S.  L.  Childs,  *L.  N.  Olmsted,  *Rev.  F.  H.  Buffum,  E. 
W.  Hayden,  F.  R.  Childs,  Rev.  P.  F.  Goodwin. 

East  Haven,  *A.  L.  Fabrique,  (Fair  Haven,) 'Jonathan  Dudley,  *A.  B.  Chidsey, 
C.  W.  Bradley;  Willis  Hemingway  and  Hiram  Jacobs,  (Fair  Haven.) 

East  Lyme,  Rev.  L.  S.  Hough,  *H.  R.  Harding,  F.  E.  Morgan  and  E.  W. 
Beckwith,  (all  Niantic,)  E.  L.  Beckwith,  P.  A.  Comstock. 

Easton,  R.  H.  Wheeler,  *W.  H.  Grumman,  *G.  A.  Freeborn,  H.  Wakeman, 
Moses  Beers,  E.  S.  Gillette. 

East  Windsor,  Rev.  D.  H.  Thayer,  *a  Terry  Wells,  *J.  S.  Allen,  P.  L.  Blodgett, 
J.  F.  Fitte,  J.  B.  Noble,  M.  H.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Allen. 

Ellinqton,  S.  Morris,  *Edwin  Talcott,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warren,  M.  L.  Charter,  Rev. 
G.  L  Wood,  H.  McKnight,  D.  Crane,  I.  Bancroft,  E.  P.  Pease. 

Enfield,  J.  L.  Houston  and  *Dr.  E.  F.  Parsons,  (Thompsonville,)  *C.  M.  Abbe, 
(Hazardville,)  *G.  H.  Booth,  T.  B.  Potter ;  Chester  Johnson  and  Rev.  J.  Howson, 
(Thompsonville,)  H.  R.  Ohapin  and  Edward  Prickett,  (Hazardville.) 

Essex,  *Giles  Potter,  0.  a  Munger,  ♦&  M.  Pratt,  (Centre  Brook,)  M.  D.  Mather, 
S.  Tyler,  J.  E.  Redfield,  W.  a  Williams,  E.  W.  Redfleld,  G.  K.  Stillman;  8.  M. 
Comstock,  E.  K.  Comstock  and  J.  L.  Carpenter,  (Centre  Brook.) 

Fairfield,  J.  M.  Morehouse,  *Rev.  J.  E.  Lombard;  Rev.  T.  B.  Sturges  and 
Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  (Greenfield  Hill,)  Rev.  E.  L.  Wells  and  W.  B.  Meeker,  (Southport.) 

Fariongton,  Edward  Norton,  *Julius  Gay,  *E.  L.  Hart,  0.  D.  Cowles,  Wm. 
Gay;  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rev.  T.  E.  Davies,  Rev.  E.  R.  Brown  and  Samuel  Frisbie, 
(Unionville.) 

Franklin,  *J.  L.  Clark,  *H.  L.  M.  Ladd,  (North  F.,)  Rev.  F.  0.  Jones,  G.  H. 
Grifflng,  T.  G.  Kingsley,  (Yantic,)  S.  A.  Frink,  (Baltic.) 

Glastonbury,  Rev.  T.  B.  Fogg,  *J.  W.  Hubbard,  A.  A.  Babcock  and  A.  D. 
Clark,  (all  of  South  G.,)  L.  T.  Hollister  and  G.  0.  Andrews,  (East  G.,)  W.  S. 
Williams,  C.  C.  Goodale,  G.  R.  Curtiss,  (Naubuc.) 

Goshen,  Melvina  Howe,  #H.  Norton,  Rev.  T.  A.  Hazen,  8.  A.  Bartholomew, 
Lyman  Hall,  J.  H.  Wadham. 
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G&aNby,  Lucian  Reed,  (West  GM)  »Bev.  H.  P.  Osgood;  Bey.  B.  A.  Oilman  and 
Willard  Griffin,  (West  G.,)  Bey.  T.  D.  Murphy,  L.  C.  Spring,  A.  L.  Holoomb, 
Anson  Cooley,  A.  Merriam,  (North  G.) 

Greenwich,  "Frank  Shepard,  *M.  L.  Mason,  *Jabez  Mead,  Dr.  J.  H.  Brash,  J. 
H.  Knapp,  A.  M.  Brush,  J.  L.  Mosher,  (Glenville,)  L.  A.  Lockwood,  (Riverside 
Station,)  Lorenzo  Finney,  (Mianus.) 

Griswold,  Bey.  J.  W.  Tuck,  (Jewett  City,)  Joel  Button,  Bey.  F.  EL  Fellows,  B. 

F.  Lewis ;  Bey.  R.  H.  Bolles  and  J.  O.  Sweet,  (Jewett  City.) 

Groton,  *W.  H.  Potter,  (Mystic  Biver,)  *&  S.  Lamb,  (Mystic,)  Bey.  8.  B. 
Bailey,  Bey.  G.  L.  Hunt  and  Bey.  J.  D.  S,  Pardee,  (Mystic  River,)  Rev.  N.  T. 
Allen. 

Guilford,  Bev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Bennett,  *H.  B.  Starr,  »Henry  Fowler,  »J.  R. 
Rossiter,  (North  G.,)  Dr.  G.  P.  Reynolds,  J.  &  Benton,  Charles  Griswold;  Bev. 
Wm.  Howard  and  E.  W.  Bossiter,  (North  G.) 

Haddam,  Isaac  Arnold,  *S.  W.  Shailer,  A.  W.  Tyler,  Orrin  Shailer,  2d,  H.  H. 
dark,  J.  H.  Russell;  G.  A.  Freeman,  Rev.  S.  Hine  and  Ansel  Spencer,  (Higga- 
num.) 

Hamdsn,  J.  J.  Webb,  *0.  W.  Treadwell  (Box  553,)  Elias  Diokerman,  (Drawer 
61,)  (all  of  these  New  Haven,)  L.  A.  Dickerman  and  A.  A.  Bradley,  (Mt  Carmel,) 
Dr.  E.  D.  Swift. 

Hampton,  David  Greenslit,  *Rev.  G.  J.  Tillotson,  E.  Newton,  J.  W.  Congdon, 
H.  Clapp,  Wm.  Brown,  A.  Hammond,  S.  F.  Bennett,  B.  W.  Robinson. 

Hartford,  David  Crary,  F.  A.  Brown,  *Dr.  B.  K.  Hunt,  Wm.  Hamersley, 
Erastus  Collins,  Bev.  W.  L.  Gage,  Dr.  Nathan  Mayer,  Bev.  J.  H.  TwitcheB, 
John  B.  Buck. 

Hartland,  *H.  L.  Wilcox,  (West  H.,)  *Rev.  L.  Warner  and  Alonzo  Gaines, 
(East  H.,)  T.  E.  Williams,  (West  H.,)  Seth  Roberts,  G.  N.  Thompson. 

Harwintov,  *Martin  Cook,  2d,  *M.  L.  Goodwin,  Rev.  G.  Ourtiss,  Ernest 
Gunn,  (Campville,)  H.  E.  Hinman,  (Terryville.) 

Hkbron,  *Rev.  H.  Bryant,  *W.  H.  Horton,  (Gilead,)  Bev.  G.  L.  Dodge,  F.  0. 
BisseU,  C.  L.  Phelps,  G.  B.  Bestor,  C.  H.  Brown,  R.  P.  Gilbert,  0.  W.  Brown. 

Huntington,  Joseph  Tomlinson,  *Dr.  G.  A.  Shelton  and  *D.  8.  Brinsmade,  (all 
Derby,)  Henry  Glover,  a  B.  Cocks,  0.  E.  Lattin. 

Kent,  *John  Chase,  *G.  A.  Vincent,  *W.  0.  Page,  Perry  Hufout>  J.  W.  Slos- 
son,  Moses  Smith. 

Killinolt,  Dr.  S.  Hutchins,  Anthony  Ames  and  C.  P.  Blackmar,  (all  West  E.,) 

G.  W.  Pike  and  C.  W.  Wright,  (South  K.,)  D.  C.  Jenks,  Dr.  E.  A.  Hill,  (East  K.,) 
G.  A.  Tracy,  (Putnam.) 

Killinoworth,  *N.  H.  Evarts,  *L.  L.  Nettleton,  *J.  H.  Lane,  J.  Buell,  S.  T. 
Davis,  F.  Turner,  S.  G.  Redfield,  W.  E.  Griswold,  H.  Kelsey. 

Lebanon,  Rev.  0.  D.  Hine,  G.  D.  Spencer,  Rev.  D.  B.  Lord,  C.  G.  Geer,  Isaac 
Gillette,  Justin  Clark. 

Lbdtard,  Bev.  C.  Cutting,  *W.  J.  Brown,  (Mystic,)  H.  R.  Norman,  A.  W. 
Gray,  N.  &  Gallup,  J.  A.  Gallup,  L  A.  Chapman,  J.  S.  Spioer,  Thomas  Latham, 
(Gales  Ferry.) 
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Lisbon,  J.  K.  Adams,  (So.  Canterbury,)  Henry  Lyon,  (Jewett  City,)  *J.  P. 
Hewitt,  (Greeneville,)  *C.  J.  Bromley,  T.  A.  Clark,  D.  M.  Brown,  (the  last  three 
Jewett  City.) 

Litchfield,  C.  B.  Andrews,  *H.  R.  Morrill,  *T.  L.  Jennings,  (Milton,)  *L.  T. 
Gilbert,  (Northfleld,)  B.  W.  Pettdbone,  L.  J.  Blake,  Rev.  H.  B.  Elliott,  Rev.  G.  J. 
Harrison,  (Milton,)  G.  W.  Bement,  (Bantam.) 

Lyme,  J.  W.  Bill,  *Dr.  J.  G.  Ely,  (Hamburg,)  *Rev.  W.  A.  Hyde,  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Burr,  H.  B.  Sisson,  (Hamburg,)  W.  C.  Spencer,  (Hadlyme.) 

Madison,  W.  S.  Hull,  *F.  A.  Kelsey,  *H.  B.  Wilcox,  Dennis  Tuttle,  J.  H.  Meigs, 
W.  B.  Munger,  J.  M.  Hill ;  H.  E.  Stone  and  S.  Y.  Ives,  (North  M.) 

Manchester,  Rev.  S.  W.  Bobbins,  *R.  R.  Dimock,  (South  M.,)  Dr.  0.  B. 
Taylor ;  C.  W.  Jacques  and  J.  F.  Balch,  (Buckland.) 

Mansfield,  R.  P.  Barrows  and  *Rev.  K.  B.  Glidden,  (M.  Centre,)  *Rev.  M.  C. 
Welch ;  Dr.  0.  B.  Griggs,  G.  A.  Hammond  and  G.  B.  Baldwin,  (M.  Centre,)  L.  H. 
Hooker,  (Mt  Hope,)  H.  Huntington,  (M.  Depot,)  J.  Conant,  (Gurleyville.) 

Mablbobough,  *Rev.  J.  J.  Bell,  *John  Lord,  Rev.  0.  Bissell,  H.  Bolles. 

Mbridbn,  *Rev.  A.  Norwood,  *Dr.  0.  H.  S.  Davis,  Dr.  N.  Nickerson,  H.  W. 
Hierschfeld,  Rev.  0.  A.  Graber,  J.  S.  Wightman,  (South  M.,)  Dr.  C.  H.  Gaylord,  A. 
C.  Mather. 

Middlkbubt,  J.  Bronson,  *Rev.  D.  Breed,  G.  S.  Clark,  Dr.  M.  DePorest,  Jr., 
G.  B.  Bristol. 

MiDDLEnELD,  Rev.  A.  C.  Denison,  P.  M.  Augur,  M.  W.  Terrill,  W.  A.  Rock- 
well, Chas.  Hubbard,  G.  W.  Bacon. 

Middletown,  G.  W.  Guy,  J.  R.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Atkins,  S.  A.  Robinson,  H. 
H.  Wilcox,  R.  T.  Thome. 

(City  District,)  R.  G.  Pike,  Dr.  G.  W.  Burke,  Rev.  *C.  L.  Loomis,  James  Craig, 
A.  Newton,  G.  T.  Douglass,  Rev.  P.  Gardiner,  E,  B.  Nye,  A.  G.  Knney. 

MiLFOBD,  *I.  T.  Rogers,  *J.  W.  Fowler,  *Rev.  G.  H.  Griffin,  *Rev.  A.  D.  Miller, 
J.  H.  Wingfield,  P.  S.  Bristol,  L.  Powell,  A.  B.  Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  0.  Munson. 

MONBOB,  James  Burr,  F.  M.  Cargill;  *David  Warner,  A.  Leavenworth  and 

A.  Beardsley,  (Stepney,)  B.  H.  French,  (S.  Depot.) 

Montvillb,  *A.  A.  Parker,  *H.  A.  Baker,  A.  G.  Baker,  D.  L.  Browning,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Bolles,  A.  F.  Rogers,  M.  V.  B.  Brainerd,  W.  F.  Thatcher,  Mark  Latimer. 

Morris,  L.  B.  Hall,  *S.  M.  Ensign,  C.  S.  Loveland,  W.  H.  Farnham,  Robert 
Pierpont,  E.  H.  Clark. 

Nauoatuok,  Rev.  F.  T.  Perkins,  *Rev.  J.  L.  Scott,  Rev.  H.  T.  Brady,  Dr.  F. 

B.  Tuttle,  B.  A.  Peck. 

New  Bbitain,  J.  N.  Bartlett,  *Chas.  Northend,  Rev.  J.  C.  Middleton,  Rev.  J. 
V.  Schofleld,  Rev.  L.  Daly,  L.  0.  Smith,  L.  S.  Wells,  F.  E.  Rhodes,  C.  Andrews, 
B.  Moffitt,  J.  Fenn,  Dr.  E.  B.  Lyon. 

New  Canaan,  L.  W.  Monroe,  *Rev.  J.  Greenleaf,  W.  E.  Husted,  J.  F.  Silliman, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Brownson,  F.  M.  Bliss. 

New  Faibfibld,  J.  J.  Treadwell,  *H.  H.  Wildman,  Rev.  K  B.  Oaggett,  D.  B. 
Rogers,  W.  J.  Kellogg,  (Brookfield,)  E.  Treadwell,  (Lanesville.) 

New  Habtfobd,  *Rev  J.  H.  Betts,  (Pine  Meadow,)  N.  B.  Merrill,  (Nepaug,) 
♦Rev.  S.  8.  Martyn,  John  Richards,  Rev.  J.  Burnett,  G.  R.  Adams  (Nepaug.) 
17 
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New  Hjiven,  (City  District,)  H.  M.  Welch,  S.  E.  Merwin,  Jr.,  Maier  Zunder, 

A.  F.  Barnes,  Chas.  Atwater,  S.  Hemingway,  N.  T.  Bushnell,  Patrick  Maher, 
W.  0.  Robinson ;  Horace  Day,  Secretary ;  *A.  Parish,  Superintendent 

(Westvffle  District,)  L.  W.  Peck,  W.  0.  Burgess,  *Anson  Beecher,  *Rev.  J.  L. 
Willard,  J.  D.  Payne,  George  Bradley,  Chas.  Clapp,  W.  0.  Whipple,  L.  W. 
Beecher. 

Newington,  Jedediah  Deming,  *B.  M.  Steele,  *J.  S.  Kirkham,  S.  A.  Steele, 
Roger  Welles,  H.  D.  ChurchilL 

•     New  London,  H.  P.  Haven,  *Ralph  Wheeler,  T.  M.  Waller,  Benjamin  Stark,  I. 
0.  Tate,  Rev.  Dr.  0.  B.  Daggett,  J.  C.  Learned,  Henry  Potter,  Rev.  J.  P.  Brown. 

New  Milfobd,  *A.  N.  Baldwin,  (Northville,)  *C.  A.  Todd,  *W.  H.  Smith; 
♦Scott  Buckingham  and  A.  S.  Hill,  (Northville,)  E.  F.  Morehouse,  J.  W.  Addis, 
P.  N.  Hall,  Edward  Sterling. 

Newtown,  0.  0.  Warner,  *Chas.  Fain 
Clark,  *C.  M.  Parsons,  (Sandy  Hook.) 

Norfolk,  *H.  P.  Lawrence,  *Louise 
lotte  Mills,  Bobbins  Battell,  F.  E.  Porl 
Holt 

North  Branpord,  Charles  Page,  *R 
L.  Clark,  W.  D.  Ford ;  Wm.  Maitby  an< 

North  Canaan,  *Rev.  E.  Whittlesey 

B.  Mead,  H.  0.  Barnes,  M.  B.  Tobey,  J. 
North  Haven,  A.  F.  Austin,  *Whita 

G.  W.  Smith,  Dr.  R.  B.  Goodyear,  H.  E 
North  Stonington,  N.  W.  Stewart, 
J.  Allen,  J.  L.  York,  N.  A.  Brown. 

Norwalk,  A.  B.  Woodward,  Rev.  H 
Levi  Warner,  G.  E.  Miller ;  Davis  Hatcl 
W.  LeCount,  (South  N.) 
Norwich,  Rev.  R.  P.  Stanton,  (Greei 

Rathbone,  G.  G.  Pitcher 

lie,)  G.  R.  Hyde,  (Yanti< 

strict,)  *Rev.  Dr.  H.  P. 

ng,  G.  G.  Pitcher,  Georg 

ict,)  Rev.  M.  McG.  Dam 

J.  G.  Lamb,  N.  S.  Gilbei 

L  Whittemore,  Superint 

i  District,)  E.  S.  Bishop, 

ancis,  2d,  0.  H.  Peale. 

^yme  P.  0.,)  T.  S.  Swan, 

!.  Swan,  R.  M.  Champioi 

K,  (Saybrook  P.  0.,)  *E 

P.  J.  Harvey,  T.  0.  Actc 

u  Smith,  (West  Haven,) 
Aimes,  Dr.  H.  W.  Painter  and  *Rev.  E. 
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Oxford,  John  Harger,  *Dr.  Lewis  Barnes,  N.  J.  Wilcoxson,  B.  S.  Hinman,  0. 
0.  Osborn,  S.  Hawkins. 

Plainpibld,  J.  S.  French,  (Central  Village,)  *W.  J.  Hyde,  (Moosup,)  *W.  N. 
Walden,  Rev.  L.  Burleigh,  E.  C.  Eaton,  Waldo  Tillinghast,  Rev.  S.  H.  Fellows, 
(Wauregan,)  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Lewis,  (Moosup,)  Denison  Fry,  (Central  Village.) 

Plainville,  T.  P.  Strong,  *Rev.  A.  E.  Denison,  Dr.  G.  A.  Moody,  H.  A.  Osborne, 
H.  S.  Potter,  H.  W.  Hamlin. 

Plymouth,  Apollos  Markham,  *L.  D.  Baldwin,  George  Langdon,  A.  P.  Fenn ; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Backus,  Rev.  Eugene  Gafimey  and  T.  J.  Bradstreet,  (Thomaston,)  N. 
T.  Baldwin  and  R.  D.  H.  Allen,  (Terryville.) 

Pomfret,  I.  P.  Briggs,  *S.  a  Cotton  and  A.  S.  Bruce,  (all  P.  Landing,)  G.  B. 
Mathewson,  E.  P.  Mathewson;  C.  Osgood,  G.  R.  Sessions  and  A.  E.  Potter, 
(Abington,)  Jerome  Pike. 

Portland,  *Dr.  C.  A.  Sears,  *Rev.  W.  B.  Lee,  *N.  B.  Smith,  (Cobalt,)  Rev.  J. 
F.  Spaulding,  F.  A.  Parker,  C.  G.  Southmayd ;  W.  S.  Strickland,  F.  Gildersleeve 
and  Wm.  Sellew,  (Gilderaleeve's  Landing.) 

Preston,  J.  A.  Cook ;  Lucius  Brown,  J.  F.  Forsyth  and  M.  H.  Sisson,  (Nor- 
wich,) Prentice  Avery,  Wm.  Morse. 

Prospect,  G.  D.  Fenn,  *B.  B.  Brown,  Merritt  Clark,  H.  N.  Clarke,  John  Gillette, 
Warren  Wilson. 

Putnam,  *J.  J.  Green,  *Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Bronson,  G.  W.  Phillips,  T.  P.  Leonard, 
M.  Moriarty,  Joseph  Lippitt. 

Reading,  Rev.  W.  R.  Webster,  Rev.  S.  G.  Law,  A.  B.  Hill,  W.  B.  Duncomb ; 
E.  P.  Shaw  and  D.  Sanford  (R>  Ridge.) 

Ridgbfield,  *Dr.  D.  L.  Adams,  *Dr.  W.  S.  Todd,  D.  S.  Sholes,  Gould  Rockwell, 
J.  L.  Hunt,  L.  E.  Smith,  George  Grumman,  W.  H.  S.  Beers,  S.  S.  St.  John  (Ridge- 
bury.) 

Rocky  Hill,  *Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  *Rev.  Chas.  Dixon,  C.  C.  Butler,  H.  R. 
Merriam,  D.  0.  Griswold,  W.  L.  Marks,  T.  D.  Williams,  W.  G.  Robbins,  F.  W. 
Bobbins 

Roxbury,  E.  G.  Seeley,  *H.  S.  Hurlbut,  *H.  M.  Booth,  Rev.  A.  Isham,  Levi 
Smith,  Charles  Sanford. 

Salem,  Henry  Fox,  *N.  E.  Miner,  T.  W.  Strickland,  A.  0.  Gallup,  Lorenzo 
Fish,  F.  E.  Chadwick. 

Salisbury,  J.  R.  Ward,  (Falls  Village,)  J.  H.  Hurlburt,  (Lime  Rock,)  Dr.  H. 
M.  Knight  and  G.  B.  Burrall,  (Lakeville,)  P.  L.  Barton,  M.  L.  Graham. 

Saybrook,  (Deep  River  P.  0.,)  A.  H.  Banning,  *M.  N.  Griswold,  *Rev.  W.  H. 
Knouse,  fHenry  Fox,  H.  S.  Ward,  G.  F.  Buckingham,  J.  A.  Shipman,  J.  A. 
Erwin,  L.  J.  Piatt,  F.  A.  Denison ;  G.  K.  Hull  and  W.  L.  Jones,  (Winthrop.) 

Scotland,  *C.  H.  Pendleton,  A.  W.  Maine,  S.  N.  Avery,  I.  B.  Gallup,  F.  Saf- 
ford,  A.  Robinson. 

Seymour,  Dr.  J.  Kendall,  Noiman  Sperry,  J.  W.  Bassett,  Carlos  French,  S.  H. 
Canfield,  a  Y.  Beach,  Edmund  Day,  H.  N.  Eggleston,  S.  P.  Davis. 

Sharon,  R.  D.  Livingstone,  *Dr.  C.  H.  Shears,  G.  H.  Buck,  A.  C.  Woodward, 
H.  C.  Rowley,  J.  B.  Smith. 

t  Deceased. 
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Sherman,  D.  B.  Mallory,  *Dr.  J.  N.  Woodruff,  L  B.  Hall,  A.  Briggs,  W.  B. 
Pepper,  W.  B.  Hawley,  P.  Hungerford,  0.  A.  Mallory,  H.  Sherwood,  L.  B. 
Hungerford. 

Simsbubt,  Seymour  Pettibone,  (Weatogue,)  *D.  B.  ITLean,  *Dr.  G.  W.  Sanford, 
(Tariffville,)  Rev.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  H.  W.  Ensign,  A.  G.  Case. 

Sombbs,  *Dr.  W.  B.  Woods,  Rev.  C.  H.  Gleason,  Solomon  Puller,  Cyrus  Pease ; 
M.  P.  Gowdy  and  Lorin  Griswold,  (Somersville.) 

Southbubt,  *S.  J.  Stoddard,  (South  Britain,)  *H.  S.  Wheeler,  (Southford,)  Bey. 
J.  Hartwell,  C.  W.  Bandall,  D.  M.  Mitchell,  (South  Britain,)  D.  P.  Pierce. 

Southington,  Rev.  W.  R.  Eastman,  (Plantsville,)  *Rev.  H.  R.  Timlow,  M.  H. 
Holcomb,  R.  A.  Neal,  S.  Walkley,  (Plantsville,)  M.  H.  Upson,  (Marion.) 

South  Windsor,  J.  L.  Higley,  *Rev.  G.  A.  Bowman;  *H.  B.  Preston,  J.  G. 
Perrin,  Curtis  Grant  and  H.  N.  Sadd,  (Wapping.) 

Spbaoub,  Edwin  Rose,  G.  N.  Chapman  and  *Rev.  L.  H.  Barber,  (all  Hanover,) 
Nathan  Geer  and  J.  A.  Corey,  (Baltic,)  D.  P.  Lovett,  (Versailles.) 

Stafford,  Rev.  P.  L.  Batchelder,  *Rev.  G.  V.  Maxham ;  *Rev.  Ira  Pettibone 
and  J.  M.  Washburn,  (West  a,)  J.  0.  Booth,  Charles  Pox. 

Stamford,  W.  T.  Miner,  *J.  D.  Ferguson,  Dwight  Waugh,  John  Clason,  W. 
W.  Scofleld,  Robert  Swartwout,  0.  G.  Child,  Eleazer  Porter,  G.  B.  Christian, 
(Long  Ridge.) 

Sterling,  *  Albert  Frink,  (a  Hill,)  H.  D.  Dixon,  A.  A.  Stanton,  Alfred  Gallup ; 
T.  D.  Whitford  and  J.  A.  Gibson,  (Ekonk.) 

Stonington,  a  B.  Wheeler,  *B.  P.  Williams,  (Mystic  Bridge,)  *H.  A.  Prink  and 
♦Rev.  J.  S.  Pitzpatrick,  (Westerly,  R.  I.,)  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Palmer,  J.  S.  Anderson. 

Stratford,  R.  H.  Russell,  *A  Wilcoxson,  L.  W.  Bunitt,  A.  B.  Judd,  Wm 
Strong,  G.  A.  Parkington,  (West  8.) 

Suffield,  a  B.  Kendall,  *C.  H  Puller,  *Rev.  Dr.  D.  Ives,  *0.  H  King,  (West 
S.,)  J.  A.  Shores,  W.  H.  Puller. 

Thompson,  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  Rev.  N.  J.  Pinkham,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bodwell,  S.  Bal- 
lard, C.  E.  Searles,  0.  Tourtellotte,  (New  Boston.) 

,  a  H  Brown,  Rev.  A.  Marsh,  A.  L.  Benton,  E.  a  West- 

tville  P.  0.,)  Rev.  B.  Eastwood,  G.  H.  Welch,  A.  P.  Miner, 

roll,  R.  C.  Barber,  (Burrville.) 

rchild,  (Bridgeport,)  *Rev.  N.  T.  Merwin,  Sterling  Booth  ; 

ley  and  Beach  Hill,  (Long  Hill.) 

Bll,  *E.  0.  Booth,  (Staffordville,)  R.  S.  Carpenter,  T.  J. 

r.H.  Reed. 

\  0.,)  Francis  Keeney,  *G.  W.  West,  *H.  T.  Bolles,  *J.  S. 

S.  G.  Risley,  Rev.  E.  B.  Bingham. 

inner,  Albert  Campbell,  Ezra  Briggs,  A.  E.  Bitgood,  W. 

E.  R.  Gilbert,  *H.  L.  Hall,  Rev.  E.  J.  Doolittle,  Rev.  J. 
ris,  R  S.  Perry,  (Yalesville.) 

t  Deceased. 
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Warren,  C.  W.  Everitt,  *Rev.  W.  E.  Bassett,  N.  B.  Strong,  A.  0.  Knapp,  N. 
S.  Lyman,  0.  M.  Hawes,  (New  Preston.) 

Washington,  Earle  Buckingham,  Orestes  Hickox,  E.  W.  Woodruff:  Ralph 
Wheaton,  R.  Buckingham  and  Rev.  H.  Upson,  (New  Preston.) 

Waterbury,  D.  B.  Hamilton,  *Rev.  C.  P.  Elliott,  *Rev.  J.  A.  Mulcahy,  Rev.  J. 
Anderson,  Rev.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  Rev.  P.  T.  Russell,  Rev.  J.  Lynch,  D.  P.  Maltby, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Roberts. 

Waterford,  Rev.  A.  B.  Tefft,  Rev.  Edmund  Darrow,  J.  W.  Manwaring,  P.  J. 
Stanton,  H.  S.  Smith,  H.  N.  Williams. 

Watertown,  *Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  *Dr.  W.  a  Munger,  *T.  P.  Baldwin,  0. 
A.  Warren,  Rev.  W.  L.  Peck,  C.  M.  Noble. 

Wbstbrook,  A.  H.  Wright,  *0.  H.  Norris,  E.  0.  Stevens,  T.  D.  Post,  J.  Wright, 
Jr.,  L.  S.  Walkley. 

Wbst  Habtpobd,  Rev.  M.  N.  Morris,  *W.  H.  Hall,  0.  M.  Beach,  Samuel  Whit- 
man, H.  G.  Webster,  &  J.  Bestor,  (Hartford.) 

Weston,  A.  S.  Jarvis,  *J.  R  Nichols,  D.  L.  Rowland,  Ebenezer  Pitch,  D.  S. 
Nash,  (Georgetown.) 

Westpobt,  Rev.  L.  S.  Stevens,  Rev.  J.  R.  Williams,  Rev.  B.  J.  Relyea,  Rev.  J. 
Sanderson,  Dr.  G.  B.  Bouton,  L  L.  Sturges. 

Wethebsfield,  R  A.  Robbins,  *M.  S.  Griswold,  John  Wells,  J.  T.  Pratt, 
Wells  Adams,  L.  R  Welles. 

Willington,  *S.  C.  Eaton,  *Dr.  J.  M.  Browne,  0.  D.  Rider,  G.  0.  Southwick, 
H.  0.  Sparks,  Joseph  Sparks,  L.  W.  Holt,  W.  P.  Essex,  (West  W.,)  J.  Bugbee,  Jr., 
(Moose  Meadow.) 

Wilton,  Rev.  J.  E.  Walton,  *J.  B.  Hurlbutt,  (Norwalk,)  a  M.  Comstock  and 
Lyman  Keeler,  (Georgetown,)  Charles  Cannon  and  J.  B.  Sturges,  (Cannon's 
Station.) 

WiNCHESTEB,  *Rev.  D.  P.  Sanfoid,  *C.  P.  North  and  *Charles  Weldon,  (all 
Winsted,)  *B.  B.  Rockwell,  (W.  Winsted,)  *Rev.  A.  Goodenough,  L.  S.  Nash. 

Windham,  E.  B.  Sumner,  *Huber  Clark  and  Dr.  P.   Rogers,  (Willimantic,) 
♦John  G.  Clark,  John  Brown,  H.  N.  Bill,  E.  M.  Swift, 
P.  L.  DeBruycker. 

Windsor,  Rev.  R.  H.  Tuttle,  *Rev.  B.  Judkins,  Jr.,  I 
Cicero  Roberts,  A.  H.  Ellsworth. 

Windbob  Looks,  Dr.  S.  R.  Burnap,  J.  T.  Coogan,  *J. 
man,  J.  L.  Anderson,  T.  P.  Carroll 

Wolcott,  Henry  Minor,  *Rev.  S.  Orcutt,  A.  N.  La 
Wiard,  Benjamin  Bronson. 

Woodbbidob,  H.  F.  Merwin,  *M.  E.  Baldwin,  Rev.  S. 
W.  F.  Morgan,  E.  L.  Sperry. 

Woodbubt,.  Benjamin  Pabrique,  *P.  M.  Trowbridge, : 
W.  Noyes,  Rev.  J.  L.  R  Wyckoff,  W.  J.  Clark,  D.  C.  £ 
H.  W.  Shove. 

Woodstock,  L.  J.  Wells,  *&  M.  Penner  and  G.  S.  P. 
Oscar  Fisher  and  Rev.  S.  Barrows,  (West  W.,)  [George 
Bishop,  (North  W.,)  N.  E.  Morse  and  M.  W.  Ide,  (East  \. ., 
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Absenteeism  and  Truancy, 20,  188,  237,  238,  241 

Age  for  first  enumeration, _ 226 

Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  Report  of, 5,  9-21 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  _ 82-87 

Apparatus,  see  Libraries  and  Apparatus. 

Appendix  to  Report, 125-157 

Appropriations  for  schools  from  State  Treasury, 7,  8,  24,  26,  245 

Attendance, 188,  220 

"  1868-73, .' 27 

Average  attendance  of  children  in  public  schools, 23,  27,  146 

"  "  "        "        "  "      percentage  of  in  each  town,  166-173 

"        length  of  public  schools, 22,27,146 

Beautiful,  a  taste  for  the,  to  be  cultivated, 56, 158*,  247 

Billerica,  (North,)  Mass.,  School  House, 143*-144* 

Board  of  Education,  Agent  of, 5,  9,  45,  47 

"      "  "       Membersof, 2 

"      "  "       Report  of, 5-8 

Boston,  Mass.,  Girls'  High  School, 153* 

doI  House, 145*-146* 

use,  Hartford, 101-107 

v  London, 100,  219 

he  State,  education  of, 28,29 

1  House,  Boston,  Mass., 133* 

lommittees,  evils  of, 181,  189 

evils  of, 181 

louse,  Hartford, 107-110 

1873, 22 

1874, f 25 

1864-1873, 26 

not  in  any  school, 15,  16,  47,  48 

employment  of, -      12-21 

>f  registered, 23,  27 

4        "         in  each  town, 162-165 

11  "  "        "         "  average  attendance  in  each  town,...  166-173 
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Children  neglected, 16-18 

"       registered,  number  of, 22,  23,  27,  146 

"  "        percentage  of  in  each  town, 162-165 

"  "  "  "  average  attendance  in  each  town, 166-169 

11      between  8  and  14,  employment  of, 9-21,  46-48 

11  Civil  Rights  Bill," 71-74 

Colleges  in  Connecticut,  number  and  residence  of  students  in, 78,  79 

Colored  people  at  the  South,  education  of, 71-74 

Comparative  wealth  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State, 150-153 

Compulsory  attendance, 20,  81,  186,  189,  228,  233,  238,  243 

"  "         efflciencyof, 17 

Connecticut,  preeminence  of,  for  inventions, 75 

Corrections, - 248 

Danielsonville  Union  School  House, 134* 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  American  Asylum  for, 82-87 

"      "        "      Whipple  School,  at  Mystic  River, 87-89 

"      "        "      instruction  of  in  using  spoken  language, 82-89 

Declining  towns, 48-61 

"  "      how  to  be  restored, 54-57 

Distribution  of  school  money, 190 

District  Committees, 181,  189,  193 

"      meetings,  best  time  for, 189,  230,  233,236 

District  School  House, 146*  148*-149* 

Districts,  Union  of,  see  Union  of  Districts. 

Drawing  in  public  Schools, 57,  182,  185,  187,  204,  206,  215,  237,  247 

"      "  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 61-66 

Education  and  invention, 74 

Educational  meetings,  topics  discussed  in, 42,43 

Employment  of  children, 186,  187 

"  "        "        Report  concerning, 9-21 

Employment  of  Teachers  by  School  Visitors, 192,  195,  231,  242 

Evening  Schools, 187, 

Examination  of  schools, 

"  "  Teachers, 

Expenditures  for  public  schools,  1872-3, 

"Factory  Schools," 

Fairfield  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  High  School  House, 

Framingham,  Mass.,  School  House, 

Free  School  System, 

German  in  public  schools, 

Girls'  High  School,  Boston, 

Government  of  schools, 

Graded  Schools, 

»  "      number  of, 

"  "  "       "in  each  town, 

Grammar,  when  and  how  best  studied, 

Groton,  Mass.,  High  School  House, 

Hartford  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 
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Hartford,  High  School  House, 96-98 

Harvard  School  House,  Oharlestown,  Mass., 128*-132* 

High  Schools, 96,  118,  181,  185,  201,  222,  226,  234,  239 

Home  discipline  inefficient, 178,  228 

School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mystic  River, 87-89 

Illiteracy,  legal  prevention  of, 80-82 

Improvement, 182,  191,  196,  221,  225 

Institutes,  see  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Invention  and  education, 74 

Irregular  attendance, ....179,  193,  223,  228,  235,244 

"  "        loss  resulting  from, 193,  200,  223,241 

Island  Brook  School  House,  Bridgeport, 107,  114-115 

Language,  study  of, 209,  214 

Legal  prevention  of  illiteracy, 80-82 

Length  of  school  terms, 22,  27, 194,  243,  245 

Liberal  expenditures, 231,  234 

Libraries,  see  School  Libraries. 

"        and  Apparatus, 76,179 

"  "  "         amount  expended  for, 25,78,149 

"  "  "  "  "  "     1866-1874, 78 

list  of  towns  from  whose  Reports  extracts  are  herein  printed, 248 

"    "  School  Visitors  in  all  the  towns, 249-257 

Litchfield  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 140-141 

Local  Funds,  income  from, 25,  26,  27 

Memory  vs.  Understanding, 191 

Middlesex  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 142-143 

Mixed  schools, 70-74 

Monev  ner  child  for  public  schools  in  each  town, 158-161 

use,  Clinton, 155*-156» 

lools, 185,  187,  204,  216,  226,  237 

mentioned  in  the  Report,  (see  List  of  School  Visitore): 
;  Addison,  J.,  240 ;  Agassiz,  L.,  49,  50 ;  Arch,  J.,  82. 
52 ;  Bail,  L.,  215,  216 ;  Bailey,  M.,  39;  Baird,  J.  G.,  39 ;  Barn- 
39;  Barrows,  P.  F.,  187;  Bartlett,  R.,  220;  Bell,  A.  G.,  82,  83, 
U,  T.  W.,  39 ;  Bodwell,  J  C,  39 ;  Boswell,  J.,  202 ;  Brewer,  F. 
wning,  0.  D.,  32,  35,  40 ;  Bucklyn,  J.  R.,  40 ;  Bulkeley,  L.  H., 
,  R.,  240;  Burritt,  E.,  210  ;  Bush,  C.  E.,  32,  35,  40. 
19;  Campbell,  G.,  209;  Capron,  S.  M,  28;  Carleton,  I.  N.,  31, 
rlyle,  T.,  207 ;  Carpenter,  E.,  33,  39 ;  Cheney  Brothers,  188 ; 
3.,  209;  Cromwell,  O.,  199. 
C,  217 ;  Dwight,  W.  B.,  31,  35,  40. 
5 ;  Everett,  E.,  204 
3 ;  Frost,  S.  B.,  40;  Froude,  J.  A.,  58. 
12,  35;  Goldthwaite,  E.  M.,  31,  35,  40. 

.,  40;  Harris,  T.,  51 ;  Harrison,  W.  H.,  50;  Hawkins,  D.  A.r 
d,  R.  G.,  32,  35;  Holly,  H.  H.,  149*;  Honey,  F.  R.,  65. 
0;  Jefferson,  T.,  50;  Jepson,  B.,  216;  Johnson,  S.,  202,  240. 
0;  Latham,  R.  G.,  240;  Lawrence,  M.  B.,  89;  Leigh,  E.,  40; 
50 ;  Locke,  J.,  209, 
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Madison,  JM  50;  Mann,  H.,  206;  Marble,  A.  P,,  39;  Marcel, ,  209- 

Marsh,  G.  P.,  209;  Milton,  J.,  240;  Monroe,  J^  60;  Morgan,  0.,  154*; 
Morse,  A.,  187;  Murray,  L.,  209, 
Parish,  A,  39;  Parker,  J.,  51;  Perry,  M.  C.,  51 ;  Pettee,  J.  T.,  200;  Phipps, 
A.  J.,  39,  90;  Pierson,  A.,  154*   157*;  Pitman,  M.,  39;  Pope,' A.,  240; 
Potter,  GL,  5,  45;  Potter,  W.  H.,  40;  Powers,  H,  222. 
Bice,  W.  N.,  39;  Ruffner,  W.  H.,  73;  Russell,  F.  T.,  39,  184;  Russell,  R. 

0.,  117,  119. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  39;  Sears,  B.,  72;  Shakespeare,  W,,  240;  Smith,  W.,  206 

Spencer,  H,  209;  Spinoaa,  Bn  58.;  Stone,  A.  P.,  40;  Stone,  E.  C,  82. 
Tenney,  S.,  39;  Thacher,  T.,  39;  Thompson,  L.,  154*;  Thomson,  J.,  240 

True,  R.  S.,  40 ;  l^ndall,  J.,  207. 
Washington,  G.,  50;  Webster,  D.,  50;  Whipple,  Z.  G.,  87.;  White,  E.  E.,  36 

Williams,  T.  W.,  219;  Woodruff,  W.  W.,  39;  Woolsey,  T.  D.,  90. 
Young,  E.,  240. 

41  Natural  Alphabet  "for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, _ 89 

44        Sciences  in  public  schools, 194,206 

Neglected  children, 16,  45-48,  210-215 

New  Haven  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, - 132-1 33 

«»         "      High  School  House, 99 

New  London  County,  school  statistics  of ,  by  towns, 134-135 

Non-attendants,  number  and  classification  of, 16,  46,  47 

Normal  School, 6,  29-35 

Northbridge  Centre,  Mass.,  School  House, ^ 144*-145* 

North  Carolina,  education  in,  _ — ,. 71-74 

Oak  Street  School  House,  New  Haven, ^  118 

Object  teaching, ^  243 

Obligatory  Education, _„ 81-82 

Omaha  (Neb.)  High  School  House, ,. 

Patents,  number  of,  issued  to  citizens  of  several  States, 

Plans  of  School  Houses,  _- - ,. 

President  Pierson,  statue  of, .. - 

Private  schools, ,. „ 

Professional  Schools  in  Connecticut,  number  and  residences  of 

Profitable  expenditure, — 

Progress, 28,  18 

Public  examinations, - , 

Qualifications  of  teachers, 43,  185,  186,  196-199,  232,  23 

Reading, ,. 

Receipts  for  public  schools,  1864-73, fc 

41         "        "  M        1872-3, fc 

"  "        increase  of, 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,..^ _ ,. 

"      4I  Agent  of  the  Board, _t 

Reports  of  School  Visitors,  extracts  printed, 

44       "  "  "  "        list  of  towns,... 

School  Architecture, .. 

"     Districts,  number  of , 

u     Fund,  capital  of, ^ 

18 
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School  Fund,  income,  increase  of  desirable, 6-8 

«        «      income  of,  distributed,  1873, 24 

"         »  "       "  "  1864-1873, 26 

"      Houses,  condition  of, 24,  174-175,  230,  242 

11  "  "         "in  each  town, 174-175 

"  u      money  expended  for,  1872-3, 25,148 

"  4i      new, 90-153*  185,  234 

"  "         "    number  of,  1872-3, 24,148,174-175 

"     Libraries  and  Apparatus, 76-78,  149,  179,  183 

44  "         "  "  money  expended  for,  1872-3, 25,149 

"  "  "  "  "  "  "    1866-74, 78 

»«  "         "  "  orders  drawn  for,  1873-4, 76-78 

14     Terms,  length  of,  see  Length  of  Terms. 

14     Visitors,  employment  of  teachers  by, 192,  195,  23 1,  242 

44  4i        list  of,  in  all  the  towns, 249-257 

41  "        Reports,  extracts  from, 178-247 

44  "  44  4t  44     Ustof  towns, 248 

Schools  in  hot  weather  unprofitable  and  inexpedient, 189,  243,  245 

44        44  Southern  States, 71-74 

Sciences  in  public  schools, 194,  206 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  drawing  in, 61-66 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Home,  Mansfield, 193 

Southern  States,  education  in, 71-74 

Spelling, 178,  185,  241 

Spelling  Prizes, 154* 

State  appropriation  for  schools, 7,  8,  24,  26,245 

44    Board  of  Education,  members  of, 2 

"     Library  Atmronriations,  see  Library  and  Apparatus. 

eral  summary, 22-27,  146-147 

esof,  by  towns  and  counties, 130-147 

44         4i        4i         "       explanations  of,...  127-129 

son, 154*-158* 

184,  202,  210,  212,  226,  234 

towns, 150-173 

ttage  of,  paid  for  schools  in  each  town, 154-1 57 

ild  in  each  town, 150-153 

for  schools,  1872-3, 24,  147 

14  "        1864-73, 26,27 

hoosing, 189,  230,  233,  236 

ten, 181,  189,  192 

f,  by  School  Visitors, 192,  195,  231,  242 

C, 185,  186,  233,  235 

rand  wages  of, 23,  24 

6,36-41,  179,  181 

; -, 178 

and  wagesof, 23,  24 

, 226,  229 

)f, 24 

236 
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Teachers  qualifications  of, 43, 185,  186, 196-199,  232,  236 

"        selection  of, 186,  189,  195,  230,  242,  243,  245,  246 

"        wages,  average  and  total  amount  paid  for,  1872-3, 24,  25 

"  "  "  "  "  "       1868-73, 27 

Textbooks, 194,  195,  208 

«•        "      uniformity  of, 66-71 

Three  terms  of  school  each  year, 194,  229,  245 

Tolland  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 144-145 

Topics  discussed  at  educational  meetings, _ 42,43 

Town  Deposit  Fund,  income  from, 25,  26 

"  "  "    principal  of, 25 

"     Reports,  extracts  from  printed, 178-247 

"     Superintendent  recommended, 184,  203,  210,  226 

Training  schools, 187,  216 

Trinity  College,  number  and  residence  of  students  in, 79 

Truancy  and  absenteeism, 20,  188,  237,  238,241 

Tyler  City  School  House,  Orange, 119 

Ungraded  Schools, 217 

Uniformity  of  school  books, 66-70 

"  "      "      terms, 189,242 

Union  of  districts,  accomplished, <. 181,210 

"      "        "        recommended, 180,  181,  200,  226,  229 

u      "        "        results  of, 182,  234 

Ventilation, . '-232-- 

Village  School  Houses, 146*-147*  149*-152* 

Virginia,  education  in, 71-74 

"Visible  Speech  "for  Deaf  Mutes, QO  QQ 

Visiting  schools, 

Visitors,  see  School  Visitors. 

Wadsworth  Street  School  House,  Hartford, 

Wages  of  Teachers,  see  Teachers*  "Wages. 

Wesleyan  University,  number  and  residence  of  students  in,  ... 

West  Middle  School  House,  Hartford, 

West  Street  School  House,  New  Haven, 

Whipple  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Mystic  River, 

Whitmsville,  Mass.,  School  House, 

Windham  County,  school  statistics  of,  by  towns, 

Women  as  School  Visitors, 

Woolsey  School  House,  Fair  Haven, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  High  School  Building, 

Work  of  the  year, 

Tale  College,  number  and  residence  of  students  in, 

Tale8ville  School  House,  Wallingford, 
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